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LIVES 

OF 

THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND- 


ANNE  OF  DENMARK, 

QUEEN-CONSORT   OF  JAMES    THE   FIRST,   KING   OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER   I. 


Anna,  or  Anne  of  Denmark,  first  qneen-oonflort  of  Great  Britiun — Her  parentage 
and  Proteetant  education — Disputes  relative  to  the  Orkneys — Touth  of  James 
VI.  of  Scotland— Anna's  hand  demanded  hy  James — Marriage  traversed  hy 
queen  Elizabeth — Frederic  II.  king  of  Denmark — His  death — King  James 
and  princess  Anna  married  by  proxy  at  Gronenburg — Anna  suls  for  Scotland 
with  a  Danish  fleet — Twice  driven  by  storms  from  the  Scottish  coast — Sus- 
pidon  of  witchcraft — ^Disasters  of  the  queen's  ship — ^Takes  refuge  on  the  coast 
of  Norway — Queen's  miserable  state — King  James  sails  to  Norway — Theu: 
marriage  on  the  Norway  coast — King  James's  'morrowing  gift* — Dangerous 
joomey  over  the  Norway  mountains — Joyous  arrival  in  Deimiark— Re-marriage 
of  James  and  Anna  by  Lutheran  rites — Their  voyage  to  Scotland — Tjanding 
and  sojourn  at  Leith — Scruples  of  the  Scotch  presbytery — Queen's  entry  into 
Edinburgh — Her  robes — Crowned  queen  of  Scotland  at  Holyrood — Settlement 
of  her  boiuehold— Queen's  dialogue  with  sir  J.  Melville— Witch  Simpson  con- 
fesses a  conspiracy  against  the  queen — Accuses  lord  Bothwell  as  instigator — 
King's  jealousy  of  the  earl  of  Murray — Historical  ballads — Royal  palace 
attadced  by  BothweU — He  invades  Holyrood — Value  of  the  Danish  alliance. 

Anne  of  Denmark  was  undeniably  inferior,  both  in  educa- 
tion and  intellect,  to  most  of  the  royal  ladies  whose  biogra- 
phies have  occupied  our  preceding  volumes.  Her  poHtical 
position  was,  nevertheless,  more  important  than  any  queen- 
oonsort  of  England,  since  she  was  the  wife  of  the  first 
monarch  whose  sovereignty  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
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British  islands.  Her  dower,  moreover,  completed  the  geo- 
graphical wholeness  of  her  husband's  fortunate  inheritance;  for 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands^  which  had  in  the  preceding 
century  been  pawned  by  Denmark  to  Scotland,  were  yielded 
ultimately  to  the  Scottish  king  on  condition  of  his  marrying 
this  princess.  The  sovereignty  of  these  barren  islands  may 
appear,  at  the  present  day,  a  trifling  addition  to  the  majesty 
of  the  British  crown ;  yet  they  are  links  of  the  great  insular 
empire  of  the  sea,  and  their  retention  by  any  rival  maritime 
power  must  have  caused,  at  some  time  or  other,  a  consider- 
able waste  of  blood  and  treasure.  Anne  of  Denmark  was 
the  first  queen-consort  of  Great  Britain,*  a  title  which  has 
been  borne  by  the  wives  of  our  sovereigns  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  era. 
Before,  however,  she  attained  this  dignity,  she  had  presided 
fourteen  years  over  the  court  of  Scotland,  as  queen-consort 
of  James  VI. 

The  line  of  sovereigns  from  whom  Anne  of  Denmark 
descended,  had  been  elected  to  the  Danish  throne  on  the 
deposition  of  Christiem  II.,  notorious  for  his  cruelties  in 
Sweden.  Perhaps  the  outrages  this  tyrant  perpetrated  against 
humanity  were  less  offensive  to  his  countrymen  than  the 
accident  of  his  family  consisting  of  two  daughters,  for  by  the 
ancient  custom  of  Denmark,  continued  to  this  hour,  the 
cro>vn  could  only  be  inherited  by  male  heirs.  The  crowns  of 
Denmark  and  Norway'  were  by  the  people,  during  the  life- 

^  Queen  Elizabeth  first  used  the  name  Great  Britain  as  a  collective  appellation 
for  the  kingdoms  in  this  island,  (as  we  have  shown  in  her  biography).  James  I. 
had  sufficient  wisdom  to  adopt  it.  He  took  an  important  step  towards  the  union 
of  the  whole  island  (afterwards  perfected  by  his  great  grand-daughter,  queen 
A  nne,)  when  he  called  himself  king  of  Great  Britain.  Previously,  his  titles  of  king 
of  England  and  Scotland  had  set  his  fierce  subjects  of  the  south  and  north  quarrel- 
ling with  each  other  for  precedence.  An  early  in  his  English  reign  as  October  23, 
1604,  lord  Cranboume  wrote  thus  to  Mr.  Winwood,  from  the  court  at  White- 
hall :  "  I  do  send  you  here  a  proclamation,  published  this  day,  of  his  majesty 
changing  his  title,  and  taking  upon  him  the  name  and  style  of  king  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  by  which  he  henceforth  desires  to  be  acknowledged, 
loth  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  his  former  titles  shall  be  extinct.  The  procla- 
mation was  at  Cheapside  with  the  lord  mayor  and  heralds." — ^Lodge's  Illustra- 
tions, vol.  iii.,  and  Winwood's  Mems. 

'  The  crown  of  Norway,  which  came  to  Denmark  by  a  female,  and  of  course 
was  expected  to  descend  in  the  female  line,  was  in  vain  claimed  by  the  celebrated 
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time  of  Cliristiem  II.,  bestowed  on  his  uncle  Frederic  I., 
whose  reign,  and  the  change  of  religion  from  the  Cathohc  to 
the  Lutheran  creed,  commenced  simultaneously  in  1524.  The 
son  of  this  elected  king  was  Christiem  III.,  who  completed 
the  estabhshment  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Denmark.  His 
eldest  son,  Frederic  II.,  succeeded  him ;  he  married  Sophia, 
the  daughter  of  his  neighbour,  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and 
had  by  her  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  bom  in  the  following 
order:  Elizabeth,  the  eldest,  bom  at  Coldinga,  August  25, 
1573;  Anna,  or  Anne,  the  second  child  and  subject  of  this 
biogi'aphy,  was  bom  at  Scanderburg,*  December  12,  1575; 
Christiem,  the  crown-prince,  afterwards  Christiem  IV.,  (who 
more  than  once  visited  the  English  court,)  was  born  at  Fre- 
dericsburg,  April  12,  1577;  Ulric,  duke  of  Hobtein  and 
bishop  of  Sleswig,  was  born  at  Coldinga;  and  Sophia,  who 
married  a  prince  of  Hesse. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  diplomatists  of  his  day,  Frederic  II. 
was  one  of  the  richest  princes  in  Europe,  for  he  possessed 
the  endowments  of  seven  bishoprics  m  Denmark  and  Norway, 
which  his  father  Christiem  III.  had  appropriated  to  his  own 
use.'  As  Frederic  was  a  pmdent  prince,  and  laid  up  large 
dowries  for  his  daughters,  their  hands  were  sought  by  many 
of  the  northern  princes.  They  were  all  educated  as  zealous 
Protestants  of  the  Lutheran  creed.  Sophia  of  Mecklenburg, 
queen  of  Denmark,  bore  a  high  character  among  the  Protest- 
ants for  her  many  domestic  virtues.  '^  She  is,"  (wrote  a  spy, 
whom  Burleigh  had  employed  to  report  the  characters  of  the 
Danish  royal  family,)  "a  right  virtuous  and  godly  princess, 
who,  with  a  motherly  care  and  great  wisdom,  ruleth  her 
children."'     Whatever  were  the  moral  excellences  of  queen 

Christina  of  Lorraine,  who  was  daughter  to  the  deposed  Christiem  II.  and  Isabella 
of  Austria,  sister  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Her  character  has  heen  drawn  in 
the  life  of  qaeen  Mary  I.,  vol.  iii.  chap.  vi. 

^  Milles'  Ca^ogne  of  Honour. 

'  It  is  well  known  that  king  Christiem,  having  possessed  himself  of  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  church  at  the  Danish  reformation,  sent  a  very  gracious  message  tD 
Luther,  expecting  to  receive  great  praise  for  the  exploit ;  hut  the  reformer  ahnost 
execrated  him  for  his  selfishness,  and  considered  him  an  utter  disgrace  to  hia 
creed.--See  Luther's  Table  Talk. 

'  Letter  of  Daniel  Rogers  to  Burleigh. — Ellis,  second  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  143. 
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Sophia^  her  judgment  in  rearing  children  must  have  been 
somewhat  deficient^  since  the  princess  Anna  could  not  walk 
alone  tiU  after  she  was  nine  years  old,  being  carried  about  in 
the  arms  of  her  attendants;  such^  however^  might  have  been* 
in  compliance  with  some  species  of  semi-barbarian  etiquette^ 
for  the  princess  was  extremely  well  made,  and  was  afterwards 
yeiy  famous  for  her  agile  dancing. 

In  the  preceding  century,  James  III.   of  Scotland  had 
married  a  princess  of  Denmark;  her  brother,  Christiem  L, 
had,  on  some  internal  commotion  in  his  dominions,  pawned 
to  him  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  isles.     The  acquisition  of 
these  isles  had  proved  a  wonderful  advantage  to  the  commerce 
of  Scotland,  for  they  had  been  terrible  thorns  in  the  side  of 
that  country  and   even  of  England  in  former  times,  when 
they  were  the  rendezvous  of  the  Norwegian  sea-kings,  who 
made  such  frequent  piratical  descents  on  the  British  coasts. 
The  Orkneys  had  for  a  century  quietly  pertained  to  the 
Scottish  crown,  having,  as  sir  James  Melville  declared,  ''laid 
in  wadset,  or  unredeemed  mortgage.^'    But  the  reigning  king 
of  Denmark,  Frederic  II.,  finding  himself  rich  and  prosperous, 
thought  proper,  in  the  year  1585,  to  offer  repayment  of  the 
mortgage  and  arrears,  and  to  reclaim  this  appanage  of  the 
Danish  crown.     A  war  with  Denmark,  which  possessed  an 
overpowering  navy,  was  a  dismal  prospect  for  Scotland,  just 
breathing  from  the  recent  miseries  with  which  the  power  or 
policy  of  England  had  oppressed  her;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
restoration  of  the  Orkneys  was  an  intolerable  measure,  as  a 
formidable  naval  power  would  be  immediately  re-established 
within  sight  of  the  Scottish  coast.    The  question  was  earnestly 
debated  for  two  or  three  years ;  at  last,  it  appeared  likely  to 
be  accommodated  by  a  marriage  between  the  young  king  of 
Scotland,  James  VI.,  and  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  king 
of  Denmark.*     The  princess  Anna,  at  the  time  the  nego- 
tiation began  for  the  restoration  of  the  Orkney  isles,  had 
passed  her  tenth  year,  and  being  considered  too  old  to  be 
carried  in  the  arms  of  her  nurses,  or  chamberlains,  had  been 
just  set  on  her  feet.     While  she  is  taught  to  walk,  to  sew 

^  MelviHe*!  Memoin. 
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her  sampler^  to  dance^  and  other  accomplishments^  we  will 
take  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the  monarch  destined  to 
become  her  partner  for  life. 

The  calamities  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart  have  been  the 
theme  of  many  a  page.  Hard  have  been  their  fetes,  and 
harder  still  it  is  that  the  common  sympathies  of  humanity 
have  been  denied  to  them,  though  the  very  nature  of  their 
misfortunes  prove  they  were  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning. Such  has  been  the  venom  infused  on  the  page  of  his- 
tory by  national,  polemic,  and  poHtical  prejudices,  that  no 
one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  line  by  line  of  their 
private  lives,  in  order  justly  to  decide  whether  this  royal 
Stuart  who  received  a  da^er  in  his  bosom,  that  who  was 
shot  in  the  back,  or  another  who  was  hoisted  by  the  treache- 
rous mine  from  his  peaceful  bed,  or  those  who,  "done  to 
death  by  slanderous  tongues,'^  laid  down  their  heads  on  the 
block  as  on  a  piUow  of  rest,  were,  in  reality,  as  wicked  as  the 
agents  who  produced  these  results.  Yet,  if  facts  are  sifted, 
and  effects  traced  carefully  back  to  their  true  causes,  the 
mystery  of  an  evil  destiny,  which  is  so  often  laid  to  the  charge 
as  if  it  were  a  personal  crime  attached  to  this  line  of  hapless 
princes,  will  vanish  before  the  broad  light  of  truth. 

Most  of  the  calamities  of  the  royal  line  of  Scotland  origi- 
nated in  the  antagonism  which,  for  long  ages,  was  sustained 
between  England  and  their  country.  Either  by  open  violence 
or  insidious  intrigue,  five  Scottish  monarchs  had  suffered  long 
captivities  in  England;^  and  owing  to  the  wars  with  England, 
or  the  commotions  nurtured  in  Scotland  by  the  English,  six 
long  minorities'  had  successively  taken  place  before  James  VI. 
was  bom.  The  regents  who  governed  in  the  names  of  these 
minor  sovereigns  were  placed  or  replaced  by  factions  of  the 
fierce  nobiUty,  who,  at  last,  refused  to  submit  to  any  control, 
either  of  king  or  law.  In  fiact,  the  possessor  of  the  Scottish 
crown  was  either  destroyed  or  harassed  to  death  as  soon  as 
an  heir  to  the  throne  was  bom.  "  Woe  to  the  land  that  is 
governed  by  a  child  P*  says  the  wise  proverb.    This  was  a  woe 

^  David  I.  Wniiam  the  Lion,  David  II.  James  I.  kings ;  and  Mary,  queen  of 
S«>te'  *  James  I.  James  II.   James  III.   James  IV.  James  V.  and  Mary. 
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that  Scotland  had  hitherto  known  sufficiently,  but  it  was  pos- 
sible for  it  to  be  aggravated  by  the  sceptre  falling  to  k  female 
minor,  which  it  did  at  the  early  death  of  James  V.,  who  left 
it  to  his  daughter  Mary,  a  babe  just  bom.  This  unfortunate 
queen  assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  Scotland  in  the 
midst  of  a  religious  dvil  war.  When  she  returned  to  Scot- 
land she  was  the  \^ddow  of  Francis  II.,  king  of  France ;  she 
married,  in  1565,  her  cousin  Henry  Stuart,*  lord  Damley. 

Edinburgh-castle  was  the  birth-place  of  their  son,  James 
VI.  He  was  bom  June  19,  1566.  During  the  short  period 
in  which  his  mother  retained  her  regal  authority  after  his 
birth,  he  was  baptized,  according  to  the  Catholic  rites,  in 
Stirling  cathedral,  by  the  name  of  Charles  James,  December 
17,  1566.  His  sponsors  were  Charles  IX.  of  France,  and 
queen  Elizabeth  of  England ;  and  the  latter  sent,  as  her  gift 
to  her  godson,  a  golden  font.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  an 
heir,  the  husband  of  the  queen  of  Scots  was  murdered,  and 
she  was  driven  into  captivity  in  England.  A  faction  of  the 
most  turbulent  of  the  Scottish  nobihty  took  possession  of  her 
infant  and  proclaimed  him  king,  when  a  long  minority  com- 
menced, the  whole  of  which  time  was  spent  in  civil  strife  of 
factions  struggUng  who  should  reign  in  the  child's  name. 
Such  had  been  the  proceedings  in  Scotland,  with  some  ac- 
cidental variations,  for  six  previous  minorities,  only  the 
troubles  and  disasters  of  the  minorities  of  queen  Mary  and 
of  her  son  James  VI.  were  aggravated  by  the  furious  strug- 
gles of  three  religions,  the  Roman-catholics,  the  Reformers, 
and  the  Calvinists.  James  III.  had,  in  the  preceding  century, 
built  and  strongly  fortified  the  beautiful  castle  of  Stirling  for 
the  residence  of  his  eldest  son,  or  of  any  future  heir  of  Scot- 
land. In  this  castle  queen  Mary's  infant  was  left,  under  the 
care  of  the  earl  of  Marr,  hereditary  guardian  of  the  heir  of 
Scotland.  His  state-governess  was  AnnabeUa  countess  of 
Marr.  His  cradle  and  chair,  of  carved  oak,  are  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Erskine  femily,  and  are  in  perfect  pre- 
servation. 

'  Eldent  son  to  lady  Margaret  Jkixx^iaB  and  Matthew  Stuart,  earl  of  Lenox. 
See  biography  of  Mary  I.,  queen  of  England,  vol.  iii.,  where  lord  Dam'ey  and 
his  mother  are  mentioned. 
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The  infant  James  YI.  was  but  fourteen  months  old  when 
the  revolution  was  completed  which  dethroned  his  mother. 
He  was  at  Stirling-castle  when  it  occurred^  and  his  corona* 
tion  was  performed  in  Stirling  cathedral.  His  hereditary 
guardian^  the  earl  of  Marr^  took  him  in  his  arms  from  the 
nursery^  carried  him  in  the  procession,  and  placed  him  on  the 
throne.  This  earl  then  held  the  calamitous  crown  of  Scot- 
land over  the  head  of  the  innocent  creature,  put  the  globe 
and  sceptre  in  his  baby  grasp,  and  imdertook,  in  his  name, 
all  the  necessary  oaths  and  obligations.  After  all  was  done, 
and  the  infant  king  was  proclaimed  as  James  YI.,  lord  Marr 
took  him  down  from  the  throne,  and  carried  him  back  to  his 
cradle.  James  Stuart,  earl  of  Murray,  eldest  illegitimate 
son  of  the  infimt  king's  grand£a.ther,  James  Y.,  assumed  the 
government,  as  regent  for  James  YI.  The  little  king  was  so 
badly  nursed,  that  he  did  not  walk  till  he  was  five  years  old, 
but  was  carried  about  in  the  arms  of  his  chamberlain.  His 
nurse  was  a  drunkard,  and  nourished  him  with  vitiated  milk. 
This  circumstance,  perhaps,  gave  him  a  predisposition  to 
inebriety.  The  health  of  the  royal  infant  was  greatly  injured 
before  the  vice  of  his  nurse  was  discovered.  James  was,  in 
after-life,  weak  on  his  feet ;  but  it  must  be  owned,  that  the 
manner  of  dressing  infants  three  centuries  ago  was  enough 
to  cripple  them,  without  any  other  malpractices  in  their  nur« 
series.  The  unfortunate  Httle  creatures,  as  soon  as  they  were 
bom,  were  swathed,  or  swaddled,  in  a  number  of  rollers; 
their  arms  were  bound  down  to  their  sides,  and  their  legs 
straight  and  dose  together,  after  the  exact  pattern  of  an 
Egyptian  mummy.  This  operation  was  called  swaddling,  and 
when  completed,  the  miserable  babe  looked  precisely  like  a 
chrysalis,  with  a  little  roimd  face  at  the  top,  clad  in  a  cap  or 
hood,  without  a  border.  The  ancient  monastic  carvings  and 
illuminations  frequently  represented  the  infant  Saviour  thus 
enveloped  in  the  arms  of  the  Yirgin ;  indeed,  the  practice 
probably  prevailed  all  over  the  world  from  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity.*    Royal  babes  were  more  elaborately  swaddled  than 

^  This  frightful  costom  prevailed  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century ;  it  wsb  continued  among  some  hordes  of  gipsies  within  the  memory  of 
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their  subjects,  and  when  their  poor  little  cramped  limbs  were 
released  on  being  weaned^  it  was  a  marvel  they  ever  gained 
the  use  of  them. 

Although  the  infant  James  YI.  could  not  walk,  he  could 
talk  fast  enough,  and  very  early  displayed  a  prodigious 
memory,  an  insatiable  curiosity,  and  a  queer  talent  for  observa- 
tion, saying  unaccountable  things,  and  showing  a  droll  kind 
of  wit  as  soon  as  he  could  speak.  His  conduct,  at  opening 
his  parhament  in  1571,  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  discreet 
age  of  four  years,  stamps  him  at  once  as  a  juvenile  oddity. 
In  those  days,  good  subjects  were  not  contented  without  they 
identified  the  person  of  an  infant  king,  by  seeing  him  per- 
form his  regal  duty  of  opening  parliament.  Accordingly,  the 
lords  and  burgesses  of  Scotland  convened  at  Stirling  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  castle,^  a  noble  gothic  room,  120  feet  in 
length.  Thither  the  infant  king  was  carried  in  the  arms  of 
his  trusty  guardian,  the  earl  of  Marr,  and  placed  on  the 
throne  at  the  upper  end,  having  been  previously  taught  a 
short  speech  to  repeat  to  his  parliament.  From  the  throne 
the  little  creature  silently  and  curiously  made  his  observations 
on  the  scene  before  him,  and,  among  other  things,  espied  a 
hole  in  the  roof  of  the  hall,  where  a  slate  had  slipped  oflF  and 
admitted  the  light.  Others  say  that  the  hole  was  in  the 
canopy  of  the  throne.  However,  when  he  was  required  to 
make  his  speech,  he  recited  it  with  astonishing  gravity  and 
precision,  but  added  to  it,  in  the  same  tone,  the  result  of  his 
previous  observation,  in  these  words :  "  There  is  an^  hole  in 
this  parliament.^''  Such  an  addition  to  a  royal  speech,  from 
such  an  orator,  would  have  caused  great  mirth  in  a  happier 
age  and  country ;  but  the  distractions,  the  miseries,  and  the 

man.  The  writer's  grandmother  onoe  saw  a  gipey-child  thus  swaddled,  in 
the  lanes  near  Hampton-Court.  The  increase  in  population  in  latter  years  ia 
partly  owing  to  the  cessation  from  this  barharous  practice.  In  ancient  gene- 
alogies, it  may  he  observed,  half  the  children  bom  died  in  infiincy.  In  the 
ch&teaa  d'En  there  is  a  portrait  of  la  grande  mademoiselle,  the  heiress  of  Ifont- 
pensier,  a  lively,  laughing  child  of  ten  months  old;  her  lower  extremities  are 
swaddled  in  thiit  miserable  way,  and  she  is  placed  in  a  grand  chair  of  green  velvet, 
leaning  like  a  bale  of  doth  against  one  of  the  arms.  In  this  state  the  babe  pro- 
bably gave  audience  to  her  vassals. 

'  Which  is  still  entire.  '  Lindsay.    Likewise  archbishop  Spotiswood. 
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fanaticism  with  which  Scotland  was  then  convulsed^  caused 
these  words  of  the  infant  monarch  to  be  heard  with  horror 
and  consternation.  The  parhament  deemed  that  a  spirit  of 
prophecy  had  descended  on  babes  and  sucklings^  and  that  the 
little  king  foresaw  some  great  chasm  to  be  made  by  death  in 
their  nmnber.  The  r^eot  Murray  had  been  recently  assas- 
sinated^ and  the  earl  of  Lenox^  the  &ther  of  lord  Damley, 
and  grandfather  to  the  royal  child^  had  been  elected  regent  in 
his  place.  The  violent  death  of  this  unfortunate  earl  of 
Lenox  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  justified  the  omen  in 
the  eyes  of  the  superstitious  people.' 

The  earl  of  Marr,  the  yoimg  king's  tutor  and  guardian, 
was  elected  to  the  dangerous  post  of  regent  of  Scotland, 
which  he  filled  but  a  few  months.  The  perplexities  of  his 
new  position  certainly  cut  short  his  existence.  Marr  appears 
to  have  done  all  in  his  power  to  establish  the  episcopal  church 
of  Scotland,  which  is,  in  some  instances,  much  nearer  the 
ancient  fidth  than  the  church  of  England.  Therefore  the 
prevailing  tone  of  James's  domestic  education  must  have 
tended  to  a  religion,  which  was  considered  as  the  reformed 
catholic  church.  Nevertheless,  a  professor  of  every  one  of 
the  creeds  then  contending  for  supremacy  in  Scotland  was  to 
be  found  among  the  infant  monarch's  preceptors, — Greorge 
Budianan,  his  principal  pedagogue,  being  a  Calvinist ;  master 
Peter  Young,  his  preceptor,  was  of  the  reformed  episcopal 
church;  while  two  deprived  abbots  balanced  the  scale  in 
favour  of  the  Catholics.  "  Now,  the  young  king  was  brought 
up  at  Stirling-castle,''  says  Melville,"  ''  by  Alexander  Erskine 
(his  governor)  and  my  lady  Marr,  and  had,  for  principal  pre- 
ceptors, master  George  Buchanan  and  master  Peter  Young, 

'  One  day,  when  the  regent  Lenox  was  on  hu  way  to  visit  the  infant  king,  he 
was  heset  by  conspirators,  and  he  received,  not  fiir  fix>m  the  town  of  Stirling,  a 
mortal  wound  in  the  back  from  one  captain  Calder.  The  earl  of  Marr  roused 
the  men  of  Stirling ;  they  beat  off  the  aiwawnns,  and  carried  the  wounded  n^nt 
to  the  castle,  where  his  grandson  king  James  was.  The  first  care  of  the  dying 
man  was  to  ask,  "  If  the  babe  was  safe  ?"  and  being  told  the  attack  had  not 
reached  the  in&nt  king,  "  Then,"  said  the  regent,  '<  all  is  well  !**  He  died  that 
night,  with  apparent  resignation  and  piety.  Calder  was  broke  on  the  wheel,  the 
flnt  instance  recorded  by  history  of  that  atrocious  punishment  in  our  island. — 
Archbishop  Spotaswood's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  257. 
'  Melville's  Memoirs,  pp.  261,  262. 
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the  abbots  of  Cambuskenneth  and  Diyburgh^  [branches  of 
the  house  of  ErskineJ  and  the  laird  of  Dromwhassel,  his 
majesty^s  master  of  the  household/'    The  description  of  these 
coadjutors^  whose  united  labours  formed  the  mind  of  the  royal 
oddity  king  James,  are  thus  admirably  sketched :  '^  Alexander 
Erskine  was  a  nobleman  of  true  gentle  nature,  well  loved  and 
liked  by  every  man  for  his  good  quaUties  and  great  discre- 
tion; in  nowise  &ctious  or  envious,   a  fiiend  of  all  honest 
men,  he  desired  rather  to  have  such  as  were  of  good  conver- 
sation to  be  about  the  young  king  than  his  own  nearer  kin,  if 
he  thought  them  not  so  fit.     The  laird  of  Dromwhassel,  on 
the  omtrary,  was  ambitious  and  greedy ;  his  greatest  care  was 
to  advance  himself  and  his  friends.     The  two  abbots  were 
wise  and  modest;    my  lady  Marr  was  wise  and  sharp,  and 
held  the  young  king  in  great  awe,  and  so  did  master  George 
Buchanan.     Master  Peter  Young  was  gentler,  and  seemed  to 
conduct  himself  warily,  as  a  man  unwilling  to  lose  the  sove- 
reign's favour."    But  it  was  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan 
who  took  the  practical  part  of  the  king's  education,  and  is 
said  to  have  treated  him  with  great  severity,  and  to  have 
defied  lady  Marr  when  she  wept  at  the  stripes  he  chose  to 
inflict ;  yet  we  find  that  Melville  considered  lady  Marr  as  a 
sharp  governess  herself,  more  likely  to  recommend  a  larger 
portion  of  castigation,  than  to  mourn  over  the  share  adminis- 
tered by  the  pedagogue.     Melville  gives  a  sarcastic  sketch  of 
Buchanan,  hit  off  with  the  bold  pencil  of  one  who  draws  from 
the  life.    "  Master  George  was  a  stoic  philosopher,  but  looked 
not  far  before  him ;  a  man  of  notable  qualities  for  his  learn- 
ing, pleasant  in  company,  rehearsing  at  all  times  moralities 
short  BnifeckfisL     He  was  of  guid  religion — ^for  a  poet,  but 
he  was  easily  abused,  and  so  facile,  that  he  was  led  by  any 
company  that  he  haunted.     He  was  revengefiil  and  variable, 
changing  his  opinions  with  every  private  sSront"     It  was  a 
most  repulsive  circumstance  that  the  infant  James  should 
have   been  educated  by  his  mother's  most  bitter  maligner.* 

^  Buchanan  had  been  professed  as  a  friar  in  France,  where  the  story  goes  that 
Mary  queen  of  Scots  had,  when  qneen-danphine^s,  with  earnest  prayers  and  tears 
saved  him  from  being  burnt  for  heresy ;  if  this  was  the  case,  he  made  her  an  ill 
return.— M.  le  Pesant  j  Life  of  Mary,  1646. 
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Nor  was  this  man  fit  to  govern  a  young  prince.  Most  of 
James's  faults  must  have  sprung  from  his  tuition  by  a  vain, 
violent,  and  capricious  pedagogue.  If  he  had  not  been 
domesticated  with  persons  of  kinder  dispositions,  this  prince 
must  have  proved  a  demon  instead  of  what  he  was, — an  odd« 
tempered,  good-natured  humorist. 

The  earl  of  Morton,  of  the  house  of  Douglas,  now  obtained 
the  regency ;  he  was  the  great  enemy  of  the  young  king's 
mother,  and  was  afterwards  convicted  as  one  of  the  murderers 
of  his  father,  lord  Damley.  Meantime,  the  faithful  Erskines 
kept  sedulous  guard  on  their  young  monarch  at  Stirling-castle. 
War,  religious  and  civil,  was  raging  round  this  palace-fortress, 
but  owing  to  the  providential  law  which  consigned  its  here- 
ditary government  to  the  head  of  the  family  of  Marr,  toge* 
ther  with  the  personal  guardianship  of  any  heir  or  minor 
king  of  Scotland,  it  remained  safe  for  several  years  from  the 
attacks  of  the  niunerous  enemies  to  royalty.  The  favourite 
companion  of  the  young  king  was  Thomas  Erskine,  who, 
bom  on  the  same  day  as  himself,  had  shared  his  majesty's 
cradle  and  his  sports,  but  not  his  pacific  nature;  for,  in  after- 
life, Thomas  was  the  valiant  captain  of  his  guard,  in  very 
dangerous  times.  James  loved,  with  an  enduring  attachment 
through  life,  every  person  with  whom  he  was  domesticated  in 
Stirling-castle  excepting  Buchanan.^  Meantime^  the  humor- 
ous oddities  of  the  young  king  became  more  confirmed  as  his 
mind  unfolded ;  he  was  fond  of  Uttle  animals,  and  very  good- 
natured  to  his  young  companions,  but  had  a  nick-name  for 
every  one,  and  a  pet  name  for  all  his  intimates.  One  day 
he  was  playing  at  quoits  with  the  young  earl  of  Marr,  who 
was  but  a  few  years  older  than  himself,  when  he  cried  out^ 
''  Jonnie  Marr  has  slaited  me !"  The  word '  slaiting,'  it  seems^ 
in  the  north  means  taking  a  sharp  advantage  in  games  of  the 
kind.  From  this  incident  the  yoimg  king  always  called  Marr 
''Jonnie  Slaites."  Many  were  the  afiectionate  letters  ad- 
dressed by  the  royal  hand  to  Marr,  beginning  with  this 
nick-name.' 

^  James  mentions  Buchanan's  scandalons  chronicle  on  his  mother  with  detesta- 
tion in  his  BasiUcon. — Works  of  King  James,  p.  167. 

^  Erskine  MS.  Memoirs,  quoted  in  the  Bannatyne  Club  publications.    Marr 
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The  royal  child  was  not  permitted  long  to  be  occupied 
exclusively  with  these  healthful  sports^  or  with  the  studies 
fitting  for  his  age.  Faction  and  civil  war  broke  in  upon 
such  pursuits^  no  doubt  greatly  to  the  injury  of  his  character ; 
and  in  the  year  1577  the  guileful  Morton,  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  the  wrath  of  the  oppressed  people,  affected  to  sur- 
render his  regency  into  the  hands  of  the  young  monarch, — 
hands  only  fit  for  the  cricket-ball,  the  sL&te,  or  copy-book. 
Certainly  there  is  a  near  analogy  between  semi-barbarians 
and  children,  which  may  prove  an  excuse  for  contemporary 
historians,  who  discuss  with  gravity  the  progress  that  Morton 
made  in  the  favour  of  his  majesty  of  eleven  years,  and  veiy 
seriously  vituperate  the  heinous  tendency  of  James  to  favour- 
ites when  he  was  at  that  sage  age ;  and  how,  by  this  influence, 
Morton  prevailed  on  the  king  to  dissolve  a  coimcil  of  regency 
of  twelve  nobles,  and  continue  him  in  his  office !  Meantime, 
one  of  the  princes  of  the  blood-royal,  Esme  Stuart,  earl  of 
Lenox  and  lord  d^Aubigny,  came  from  France,  and  assumed 
authority  about  the  young  king's  person.  Morton  was  soon 
after  convicted  of  Damley's  death,  and  of  an  intention  of  sur- 
rendering James  into  the  hands  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  beheaded, 
and  acknowledged  at  least  complicity  in  the  conspiracy  which 
destroyed  Damley.  The  government  of  the  kingdom  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  blood-royal,  of 
whom  the  earl  of  Lenox  aforesaid  was  the  principal  person. 
Jealousies  existed  regarding  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to 
Catholicism,  and  great  anarchy  prevailed.  At  last,  in  1582, 
on  the  13th  of  October,  a  general  insurrection  of  the  presby- 
terian  party  took  place;  and  in  an  expedition,  called  'the 
raid  of  Ruthven,'  led  by  the  fanatic  earl  of  Gowry,  they  got 
possession  of  the  king's  person,  who  was  forthwith  consigned 
to  a  species  of  captivity,  attended  with  personal  violence  and 
restraint.  When  James  offered  some  resistance,  Andrew 
Melville,  a  preacher,  shook  the  youthful  monarch  by  the  arm, 
and  called  him  "Gt)d's  seely  vassal;"  which,  however,  only 
meant  to  say  that  he  was  God's  harmless  or  helpless  vassal, 

was  born  in  1562.  He  snrTiTed  hiii  royal  friend  and  ward  just  long  enough  to 
see  the  shadows  of  the  approaching  troubles  of  Charles  I.  He  died,  aged  seventy- 
two,  in  1634i 
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an  epithet  which  the  y oath  and  powerless  state  of  the  young 
king  rendered  truly  appropriate. 

The  fearful  examples  of  the  long  series  of  crowned  victims^ 
his  unhappy  ancestors^  who  had  preceded  him  on  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  not  one  of  whom  had  for  centuries  attained  the 
age  of  forty,  and  the  strange  situation  in  which  he  was  placed, 
planted  dissimulation  in  the  heart  of  the  boy  from  mere  self- 
defence.  He  pretended  a  certain  degree  of  imbedhty  and 
fSsituity, — after  the  example  of  Brutus  at  the  court  of  the 
Tarquins,  and  affected  great  timidity ;  when  his  conduct,  in 
many  a  fearful  crisis  it  was  his  lot  to  encounter,  proves  that 
he  possessed  not  only  great  sagacity,  but  no  little  courage. 
Those  who  persist  in  believing  James  a  fool  and  a  coward, 
must  find  it  difiScult  to  account  how  he  could  have  made  the 
daring  escapade,  when  he  was  but  sixteen,  from  the  restraint 
in  which  he  was  held  by  Gowry  and  his  colleagues,  at  a  time 
when  his  mother,  queen  Mary,  wrote  in  despair  from  her 
prison  ^'  that  her  son  was  utterly  lost  and  ruined,  and  that 
the  r^al  dignity  had  passed  utterly  from  her  famQy.^'  From 
an  old  inn  near  St.  Andrew's-castle,  he  escaped,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  his  relative  the  crownel  or  colonel  Stuart,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  his  great-unde,  the  earl  of  March,  who  held  garrison 
at  that  castle,  and  a  revolution  followed.  The  earl  of  Growry 
was  soon  after  beheaded,  and  the  harassed  country  enjoyed 
some  breathing  time,  while  the  furious  contentions  of  the  two 
religious  factions  of  episcopacy  and  presbytery  confined  them- 
selves merely  to  the  warfare  of  the  pen  and  the  tongue,  in 
which  it  must  be  owned  they  were  truly  indefatigable. 

''  Our  king  this  year,''  (1685,)  saith  a  queer  old  chronicle* 
of  delectable  quaintness,  "  was  become  a  brave  prince  in  bodie 
and  stature,  so  weel  exerciset  in  reading,  that  he  could 
perfitUe  record  all  things  he  had  either  heard  or  read.  There- 
fore that  noble  king,  Frederic  II.  of  Denmark,  who  had  then 
twa  doghters,  was  willing  (gif  it  suld  please  our  king)  either 
to  give  him  the  choice  of  thaim,  or  that  he  would  accept  the 
ane  of  thaim  as  it  suld  please  the  father  to  bestow,  quhilk  suld 
^  Historie  of  King  James  tbe  Sezt. 
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be  the  maist  comely,  and  the  best  for  his  princelie  content- 
ment/' King  James  received  the  Danish  ambassadors  who 
brought  this  dvil  offer  at  Dunfermline,  but  advised  them  in- 
stantly to  depart  for  St.  Andrew's,  as  the  plague  was  raging  in 
the  palace :  he  said  he  would  send  his  own  horses  to  carry  them 
thither.  An  unfortunate  misunderstandmg  occurred,  for  the 
Danish  ambassadors,  having  sent  on  their  own  horses  and 
baggage,  and  finding  the  promised  escort  did  not  aiTive, 
actually  left  Dunfermline  on  foot.  James  was  in  conster- 
nation when  he  found  the  neglect  that  his  perverse  and  dis- 
obedient people  had  put  upon  the  envoys  of  his  courteous 
ally.  This  was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  since  king  Frederic 
had  ordered  the  Danish  embassy,  in  case  king  James  was 
not  eager  for  the  marriage,  to  demand  restitution  of  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  isles,  which  were  the  rightful  property, 
not  of  Scotland,  but  of  Denmark.  James's  marriage  was,  in 
fact,  at  this  juncture  an  object  of  interest  and  contention 
between  his  mother,  the  captive  Maiy  queen  of  Scots,  and  his 
godmother  queen  Elizabeth.  The  views  of  these  queens  were, 
of  course,  in  direct  contradiction  to  each  other.  Mary  wished 
her  son  to  offer  his  hand  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  Philip  II., 
king  of  Spain,  and  of  her  early  friend  Elizabeth  of  France. 
The  queen  of  England  insisted  on  his  marriage  mth  the 
princess  of  Sweden,  grand-daughter  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  Protestant;  if  he  accepted  this  offer, 
Elizabeth  declared  she  would  be  at  the  whole  expense  of  the 
wedding.*  The  Scottish  government  were  more  inclined  to 
the  Danish  alliance  than  any  other;  but  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  who  hoped  to  see  her  son  marry  a  Roman-catholic  of 
her  recommendation,  opposed  his  marriage  with  either  of  the 
northern  princesses,  under  the  plea  that  their  fathers,  being 
but  elected  to  their  dignities,  were  not  of  equal  rank  with 
hereditary  monarchs.'  The  Scotch  government,  however,  did 
not  relish  the  idea  of  a  naval  war  with  the  powerful  king  of 
Denmark  for  the  possession   of  the  Orkneys;  they  had,  as 

*  Letters  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  vol.  i. 
'  3Iary*i  conversation  with  Mr.  Sommer :  Sadler  Papers,  vol.  ii. 
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weD,  a  shrewd  idea  that  his  daughter  would  have  a  ''rich 
tocher/'  and  therefore  sent  Peter  Young,  the  king's  old  school- 
master, to  inquire  all  needful  particulars  in  Denmark. 

Both  king  James  and  his  mother  owed  a  deep  accoimt  of 
gratitude  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  on  account  of  the  manly 
manner  in  which  that  monarch  had  exerted  himself  to  clear 
queen  Mary's  fame  from  the  aspersion  thrown  upon  it  relative 
to  her  husband's  murder.  Bothwell,  who  had  effected  a 
forced  marriage  with  the  queen,  died  in  the  king  of  Den- 
mark's custody,  in  which  he  had  been  detained  because  he 
bore  the  title  of  duke  of  the  disputed  Orkney  isles.  Bothwell, 
when  stricken  with  mortal  sickness  in  1576,  had  made  a 
declaration  of  the  entire  innocence  of  queen  Mary  regarding 
this  foul  deed,  which,  he  said,  was  committed  by  himself, 
Murray,  and  Morton,  without  her  knowledge.  This  impor- 
tant declaration  Frederic  II.  sent  to  queen  Elizabeth  and  to 
Scotland,*  attested  by  the  primate  of  Denmark,  and  the 
municipal  authorities  of  the  district  where  Bothwell  was  im- 
prisoned. Queen  Elizabeth  carefully  suppressed  it ;  but  that 
it  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  young  James, 
his  unswerving  affection  to  the  royal  family  of  Denmark 
throughout  his  life  gave  reason  to  suppose.  It  is  evident 
queen  Elizabeth  could  have  had  no  other  cause  for  opposing 
so  equal  and  advantageous  a  match  as  that  of  the  young 
king  of  Scotland  with  a  Protestant  princess  of  Denmark,  than 
the  offence  given  by  the  active  part  which  Frederic  II.  had 
taken  in  clearing  the  aspersed  character  of  her  prisoner. 
However  this  might  be,  queen  Elizabeth  commenced  an 
opposition  so  vehement  to  the  Danish  alliance,  that  the 
marriage-treaty  was  delayed  for  three  years.  Meantime,  she 
brought  the  unfortunate  mother  of  James  VI.  to  the  block, 
to  the  grief  and  regret  of  the  Scottish  people  in  general, — 
feelings  which  are  prevalent  in  the  nation,  with  very  few 
individual   exceptions,    to    this    day.     A  base   faction,'  the 

*  See  copies  of  abstractg  of  this  important  paper,  in  the  Letters  of  Mary  Queen 
of  8eot«,  YoL  i.,  edited  by  Agnes  Strickland. 

'  The  letters  of  Patrick  Gray,  Archibald  Dongks,  and  the  laird  of  Bestalrig, 
who  were  the  tools  of  this  faction,  may  be  read  in  Lodge's  Illnstrations.  The 
base  treachery  of  the  latter  of  these  men  to  his  most  nnfbrtanate  coontry,  as  a 
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members  of  which  had  the  majority  in  the  Scottish  goTeru- 
ment^  comiived  at  Mary^s  murder :  they  were,  at  the  same 
time^  the  bribed  slaves  of  Engknd,  the  opponents  of  their 
king's  alliance  with  Denmark,  and  the  custodians  of  his 
person.  King  James  has  been  severely  blamed  for  not 
revenging  his  mother's  murder;  but  the  letters  of  remon- 
strance he  wrote,  both  to  queen  Elizabeth  and  his  false 
ambassadors,  are  still  extant,  though  little  known.  His  own 
pathetic  words,  in  his  Basilicon,  declaring  '^  that  he  was,  in 
reality,  as  complete  a  prisoner  in  Scotland  as  his  mother  was 
in  England,^'  are  the  simple  truth,  and  may  be  substaatiated 
incontrovertibly  by  the  documents  of  that  era.  Thus  situated, 
he  was  forced  to  accept  queen  Elizabeth's  excuses  that  his 
mother  was  executed  by  mistake.  His  predecessors,  James 
IV.  and  James  V.,  would  have  defied  her  unto  the  death; 
but  those  high-spirited  princes  perished  in  their  prime,  while 
James  VI.  lived,  through  every  danger  and  disaster,  to  unite 
the  great  island-empire. 

Before  the  close  of  the  eventful  year  of  1587,  the  king  of 
Denmark  again  sent  an  angry  demand  for  the  restitution  of 
his  Orkney  islands,  and  threatened  war  as  the  alternative. 
The  young  king  of  Scotland  considered  that  this  was  a  dehcate 
intimation  that  he  had  been  ^'  o'er  slack  in  his  wooing,"  and 
accordingly  appointed  master  Peter  Young  once  more  as  his 
matrimonial  negotiator,  and  joined  in  the  commission  his 
own  kinsman,  the  croumel  or  colonel  Stuart.  These  function- 
aries returned  in  the  summer  of  1588,  "weel  rewardit  and 
weel  contentit  with  all  they  had  seen,  especially  with  the  fair 
young  princesses."  Upon  which  king  James  despatched 
forthwith  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  '  crownel ' 
Stuart,  to  conclude  the  match  with  the  eldest  princess  of 
Denmark. 

While  they  were  gone,  queen  Elizabeth,  who  took  infinite 
satisfaction  in  marring  all  private  matches  which  were  within 
the  reach  of  her  influence,  once  more  took  active  measures 
for  traversing  the  royal  marriage  of  her  heir  and  godson, 

receiver  of  Elizabeth's  brilies,  ib  proved  by  bis  oton  predous  epistles ;  as  be  La  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Qowry  conspiracy,  his  bribe-worthiness  deserves  notice. 
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James  YI.  If  the  prosperity  of  the  Protestant  interest  had 
been  indeed  the  leading  principle  of  her  life^  she  ought  to 
have  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  the  Danish  alliance^  which 
would  give  the  heir-presumptive  of  England  a  Protestant 
mother  for  his  children.  Yet^  in  the  perverse  spirit  of  her 
diplomacy^  she  artfully  appealed  to  the  love  of  change  inherent 
in  the  human  mind^  and  sought  to  divert  the  fancy  of  king 
James  from  the  bride  so  suitable  to  him  in  every  respect.  At 
her  instigation,  Henry  king  of  Navarre,  (afterwards  Henry  IV. 
of  France,)  sent  in  embassy  to  Scotland  the  poetical  noble  Du 
Bartas,  with  an  offer  of  the  hand  of  his  sister,  the  princess 
Katharine  of  Navarre,  to  king  James.  This  illustrious  lady 
was  a  firm  Protestant,  but  was  certainly  old  enough  to  be 
Jameses  mother.  "  Du  Bartas,*'  says  Melville,  "  brought  with 
him  the  picture  of  the  princess  Katharine,  with  a  guid  report 
of  her  rare  qualties.'^ '  King  James  infinitely  enjoyed  the  so- 
ciety of  the  noble  poet  Du  Bartas,  who  was,  if  possible,  a  pedant 
quainter  than  himself,  and  he  did  not  wholly  discourage  the 
idea  of  his  own  union  with  the  sister  of  Henry  the  Great. 

Meantime,  that  inveterate  match-marrer,  queen  Elizabeth, 
took  care  that  the  king  of  Denmark  should  be  informed  of 
Du  Bartas'  errand  at  the  Scottish  court,  which  information, 
as  anticipated,  gave  him  infinite  displeasure.  Accordingly,  he 
declared  to  the  Scotch  ambassadors,  "  That  he  thought  their 
mission  was  but  feckless  dealing,  or  deluding  him  with  fair 
language.^'  The  royal  Dane  acted  on  this  idea :  he  betrothed 
his  daughter  Elizabeth  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  loudly 
demanded  the  restitution  of  his  islands,  being  ready  and  wil- 
Hng  to  pay  the  mortgage-money.  Crownel  Stuart  entreated 
that  the  king  of  Denmark  would  bestow  his  younger  daughter 
Anna  on  his  sovereign.  '^If  your  king  sends  to  espouse 
Anna  before  the  1st  of  May,  1589,"  was  the  reply,  "  she 
shall  be  given  to  him ;  if  not,  the  treaty  will  be  at  an  end^ 
and  Scotland  must  restore  the  isles.*'  With  these  words  he 
gave  a  beautiful  miniature  of  his  youngest  daughter  to  the 
'crownel,'  and  despatched  him  on  his  homeward  voyage.' 

*  Melville'fl  Menunn,  which,  collated  with  the  Bannatyne  and  Ahbotdbrd  printed 
docnmenta,  fbrm  the  staple  of  thia  narnitive.  t  MelviUe's  ] 

VOL.  y.  c 
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Frederic  died  directly  after^  and  Anna  lost  the  rank  of  daughter 
to  a  reigning  king.  Her  eldest  brother,  a  boy  of  eleven 
years  old,  was  elected  king  by  the  title  of  Christiem  IV. ; 
and  her  mother,  Sophia  of  Mecklenburg,^  was  appointed 
queen-regent,  with  twelve  councillors  of  regency,  in  the  list 
of  whom  the  Shaksperian  names  of  Bosencrantz  and  Guilden- 
stem  figure  conspicuously.  The  young  Anna  was  left  entirely 
to  the  disposal  of  her  mother  and  the  councfl-regents.' 

The  Scotch  ambassadors  from  Denmark  returned,  bringing 
with  them  the  portrait  of  young  Anna,  which  James  received 
before  Du  Bartas  went  back  to  France.  How  lovely  the 
little  miniature  was,  may  be  seen  to  this  day  among  the 
Scottish  regalia  at  Edinburgh :  it  is  appended  to  the  beautiful 
order  of  the  Thistle,  a  legacy  from  cardinal  York  to  his  kins- 
man George  IV.,  who,  with  good  taste  and  feehng  towards 
his  Scottish  subjects,  deposited  this  Stuart  relic  with  the 
crown-jewels  of  Scotland.  The  miniature  of  Anna  of  Den- 
mark is  enclosed  in  one  of  the  green-enamelled  heads  of  the 
order  of  the  Thistle,  and  thus  had  been  worn  through  life 
by  her  spouse.  There  is  hkewise  a  whole-length  portrait  of 
her,  in  a  comer  of  the  royal  bedroom  at  Hampton-Court,  as 
a  dark-eyed  girl,  with  a  very  dehcate  ivory  complexion.  The 
dress  is  entirely  white ;  the  youth  of  the  portrait,  the  queer 
costume  of  the  high  head,  shoulder-ruff,  and  immense  farthin- 
gale, (the  same  worn  at  the  court  of  France  in  1589,)  authen- 
ticate the  tradition  that  it  was  another  of  Annans  portraits 
sent  at  this  time  to  king  James.  Both  the  miniature  of  the 
order  of  the  Thistle  and  this  young  portrait  at  Hampton- 
Court,  give  the  idea  that  Anna  of  Denmark,  at  sixteen,  was  a 
very  pretty  girl.' 

^  There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Anna's  mother,  in  her  widow's  dress,  at  Hampton- 
Coart.  '  Letter  of  Daniel  Rogers  to  Burleigh. 

^  There  is  another  picture  of  Anna  of  Denmark,  at  Dieppe,  painted  when  she 
was  qneen  of  Scotland.  It  is  an  oil-painting,  and  represents  her  much  younger 
than  she  is  usually  depicted  in  her  numerous  portraits  in  England.  The  style  ot 
hair  is  the  same  as  the  marriage  miniature,  and  a  strong  resemhlanoe  to  the 
portraits  of  the  queen's  eldest  son,  Henry,  may  he  ohserved.  The  dress  is  slashed 
in  the  Spanish  style,  and  ornamented  with  knots  of  yelbw  rihhon;  the  portrait 
is  in  great  want  of  judicious  cleaning,  which  it  is  not  likely  to  receive,  since  its 
owner,  a  substantial  burgess  of  Le  Pollet,  will  not  hear  of  selling  it.  As  a 
patriotic  Dieppois,  he  values  it  because  it  was  once  the  property  of  Henry  IV., 
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King  James  compared  the  portrait  of  the  youthful  Danish 
princess  with  that  of  the  mature  Katharine  of  Navarre^  and 
then  entered  into  a  long  course  of  prayers  for  guidance  on 
the  subject  of  his  marriage.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  devo- 
tional exercises  he  called  together  his  council^  and  told  them 
"  how  he  had  been  praying  and  arisen  with  God  for  a  fort- 
nighty  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  was  resolvit  to  marry  the 
Danish  princess."  He  need  not  have  attributed  his  decision 
to  his  prayers;  such  was  the  natural  choice  of  a  person  of 
his  &ge,  between  a  bride  of  sixteen  and  one  of  six-and-thirty ; 
but  the  faction  then  prevalent  in  his  council  exacted  the 
grimace  of  inspiration  regarding  every  action  of  life,  and  in- 
sisted on  inquisition  into  private  prayer,  the  open  discussion 
of  which  always  assumes  the  appearance  of  hypocrisy.  Not- 
withstanding the  happy  determination  to  which  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  young  king  had  conducted  him,  there  were 
many  contradictions  to  be  accommodated  before  the  final  ap- 
pointment of  the  embassy  of  procuration  to  wed  the  fedr 
Dane.  Great  alarm  was  expressed  by  king  James  lest  the 
queen-regent,  her  mother,  and  the  council  of  guardianship 
should  "deem  themselves  scoflBt,"  if  the  bride  was  not 
*'  wooed  and  married  and  a' "  before  the  fated  1st  of  May, 
1589,  appointed  by  her  deceased  father.  The  real  pause  of  the 
delay  was  queen  Elizabeth,  who  positively  insisted  on  king 
James^  marrying  Katharine  of  Navarre.  Now  had  he  chosen 
this  princess,  Elizabeth  had  already  prepared  a  plan  of  cir- 
cumvention, for  she  wrote  to  king  Henry  of  Navarre  to  hold 
back  his  sister's  wedlock  for  three  years;  thus  poor  James 
had  no  chance  of  a  bride,  whichever  way  his  choice  fell,  had 
he  determined  to  be  guided  in  marriage  by  his  undutiful  god- 
mother. Elizabeth  likewise  exerted  her  influence  so  actively 
among  her  paid  creatures  in  the  Scotch  privy  coimcil,  that  a 
majority  of  its  members  were  adverse  to  the  Danish  match. 

and  came  out  of  the  neighbooring  caiitle  of  Arqnee.  We  made  a  pilgrimage 
acrofis  the  bridge  of  boats  from  Dieppe  to  Le  PoUet,  and  saw  this  and  some  orna- 
mental fragments,  which  convinced  as  that  the  tradition  was  trne,  and  that  we 
beheld  relics  of  the  grandeor  of  the  once-mighty  Arqnes.  The  portrait  was  most 
likely  prefveuted  to  Henry  lY.  on  the  birth  of  prince  Henry.  It  is  believed  in 
X>ieppe,  and  its  sister  town  of  the  Pollet,  to  be  tlie  portrait  of  qneen  Elizabeth. 

C  2 
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James  at  length  became  desperate^  and  devised  forthwith  a 
notable  specimen  of  the  skill  in  kingcraft,  on  which  he 
plumed  himself.  "  King  James/'  says  Melville,  "  took  sic  a 
despite  at  the  wilful  delays  of  his  council,  that  he  caused 
some  of  his  maist  familiar  servants  to  deal  secretly  with  the 
deacons  of  the  Edinburgh  artisans  to  make  a  manner  of 
meeting,  threatening  to  slay  the  chancellor  and  maltreat  the 
council  in  case  the  marriage  with  the  princess  of  Denmark 
was  longer  delayed/*  The  Edinburgh  mob  Ukewise  reviled 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  loudly  protested  ''  that  her  opposition  to 
their  king's  wedlock  with  a  princess  of  suitable  age  and  re- 
ligion, could  only  arise  from  apprehension  lest  heirs  should 
spring  from  this  marriage,  'which  would  one  day  revenge  the 
cruel  murder  of  poor  queen  Mary/'  This  seasonable  and 
loyal  insurrection  wonderfully  expedited  the  movements  of 
the  refractory  councillors.  They  appointed,  with  the  utmost 
celerity,  the  earl-marischal  of  Scotland,  the  constable  of 
Dundee,  and  lord  Keith  as  proxies  to  conclude  the  king's 
marriage.  After  another  sharp  contest  about  "  the  siller  for 
the  outfit  of  the  said  proxies,''  they  sailed,  within  the  given 
time,  to  unite  James  of  Scotland  with  Anna  of  Denmark/ 

The  earl-marischal  and  his  companions,  after  all,  did  not 
arrive  in  Denmark  till  the  middle  of  June ;  they  were,  how- 
ever, received  with  great  joy  by  queen  Sophia  and  the  young 
princess  Anna.  The  ceremonial  of  the  marriage  by  proxy 
was  delayed  till  the  20th  of  August  that  year,  (1589,)  because 
a  noble  fleet,  the  pride  of  the  maritime  and  flourishing  state 
of  Denmark,  had  to  be  prepared  to  carry  the  young  queen  of 
Scotland  to  her  future  home.  The  earl-marischal  of  Scot- 
land received  her  hand  as  proxy  for  his  king  at  Cronenburg, 
a  strong  fortress-palace  in  the  isle  of  Zealand,  built  on  piles 
overhanging  the  sea,  very  richly  ftimished  with  silver  statues, 
and  other  articles  of  luxury.  This  fortress  is  situated  at  the 
very  entrance  of  the  Sound,  where  the  Danes  levy  their  tolls 
on  ships  passing  to  the  Baltic.  The  month  of  September  had 
arrived  before  the  bride,  in  company  with  the  earl-marischal 

^  Melville's  Memoin,  pp.  862-369.  Camden's  Elisabeth,  (White  Ecnnet,)  vol 
iL  p.  557. 
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and  his  train^  embarked  on  board  the  ship  of  Peter  Munch^ 
the  Danish  admiral,  who  sailed^  with  eleven  other  fine  ships, 
for  Scotland.  Twice  the  Danish  squadron,  with  the  bride- 
queen,  made  the  coast  of  Scotland  so  near  as  to  be  within 
sight  of  land,  and  twice  they  were  beat  back  by  bafSing  winds, 
which  blew  them  to  the  coast  of  Norway.  At  last  the 
Danish  admiral,  Peter  Munch,  b^an  to  consider  that  there 
must  be  more  in  the  matter  than  the  common  perversity  of 
winds  and  weather;  and  he  felt  convinced  that  some  very  potent 
sorcerer  bore  him  an  ill-will,  and  was  now  tampering  with  the 
winds  to  prevent  him  from  bringing  the  tail  young  queen  of 
Scotland  safely  into  harbour.  By  his  own  account,  admiral 
Munch  must  have  been  a  very  ill-behaved  person,  for  he 
mentioned  "  that  he  had  lately,  in  the  course  of  his  official 
capacity,  presented  one  of  the  bailies^  or  bui^esses^  of  Copen- 
hagen with  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  who  had  a  spouse  a  notable 
witch-wife.''  This  witch-wife  had,  in  the  sapient  opinion  of 
the  admiral^  raised  those  contrary  winds,  to  be  revenged  for 
the  insult  offered  to  her  husband.  Admiral  Munch's  mode 
of  accounting  for  storms  on  the  wild  Grerman  Ocean  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  will  appear  droll  enough  in  these  days,  but 
the  worst  of  ignorant  superstition  is,  that  its  comic  absurdities 
are  sure  to  be  followed  by  some  fearful  tragedy.  The  imfor- 
tunate  wife  of  the  Danish  bailie,  and  other  supposed  witches^ 
were  afterwards  burnt  alive,  for  the  impossible  offence  of 
having  brewed  storms  to  be  revenged  for  the  blow  given  to 
her  husband.^ 

When  the  admiral  and  his  fleet  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  bewitched,  of  course  nothing  went  well.  A 
third  storm  came  on,  some  say  after  they  arrived  within  sight 
of  Scotland.  The  whole  fleet  was  dreadfully  tossed:  the 
admiral's  ship,  in  which  the  young  queen  sailed,  £EU^d  the 
worst.     Nor  were  its  disasters  confined  to  the  effects  of  the 

*  Melville's  Memoirs,  p.  869.  "  Quhilk  storm  of  wind  was  alleged  to  have  been 
Tsuit  by  the  witches  of  Denmark,  by  the  confession  of  smidrie  of  them  when 
they  were  brant  for  that  cause.  What  moved  them  was  a  cuff,  or  blow»  quhilk 
the  admiral  of  Denmark  gave  to  ane  of  the  bailies  of  Copenhagen^  whose  wife 
bong  a  notable  witch,  consulted  her  cummers,  and  raised  the  said  storm  to  be 
levengit  upon  the  said  admiral." 
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-winds  and  waves.  A  cannon  suddenly  broke  from  its  fasten- 
ingSj  and  rolling  over  the  deck^  killed  eight  Danish  sailors 
before  the  eyes  of  the  young  queen,  and  very  nearly  destroyed 
her ;  and,  withal,  before  this  cannon  could  be  pitched  over- 
board, the  admiral's  ship  was  so  strained  and  damaged,  that 
she  could  scarcely  be  kept  above  water,  but  was  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  a  sound  in  Norway,  twenty  miles  embayed  in- 
land. The  other  ten  ships  returned  to  Denmark  in  a  deplo- 
rable state.  It  would  seem  that  admiral  Peter  Munch  dared 
not  send  back  the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  since  he  had  been 
commissioned  by  the  queen-regent  her  mother,  and  the  privy 
council  of  Denmark,  to  carry  her  to  her  husband,  and  he 
(who  does  not  appear  to  be  one  of  the  wise  of  the  earth)  con- 
sidered that  it  was  contrary  to  etiquette  that  she  should  re- 
turn. In  was  utterly  impossible  to  take  her  to  Scotland,  for 
the  frost  immediately  set  in  severely  in  Norway;  so  there 
she  had  the  prospect  of  staying  the  whole  of  a  long  winter 
at  Upslo,  a  miserable  place,  which  produced  nothing  eat- 
able. The  young  queen  immediately  wrote  letters  to  the 
king  of  Scotland,  describing  these  sad  accidents  and  mis- 
haps. She  despatched  these  letters  by  Steven  Beale,  a 
young  Dane,  who  braved  the  worst  the  weather  and  the 
witches  could  effect  to  carry  the  news  of  the  bride's  disasters 
to  her  spouse.*  Some  scandal-mongers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  thought  fit  to  unite  the  name  of  Steven  Beale 
scandalously  with  that  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  but  we  can  find 
no  grounds  for  their  calumnies,  excepting  the  gallant  exertions 
of  this  gentleman  to  carry  the  letters  of  his  princess  to  her 
betrothed  spouse.  King  James  had  previously  heard  that 
his  wife  was  upon  the  sea,  and  had,  from  that  time,  exerted 
himself  to  his  utmost  for  her  honourable  reception  in  Scot- 
land. He  busied  himself  greatly  in  the  appointment  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  to  compose  the  household  of 
his  bride,  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  he  preferred  those  who 
had  been  faithfrd  to  his  unfortunate  mother  in  her  long 
adversity.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  reserved  the  most 
honourable  places  for  Jane  Kennedy  and  her  husband,  sir 
*  Murdin  Papers. 
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Andrew  Melville.  This  pair^  who  are  historically  illustrious 
for  their  personal  fideUty  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots^  had 
attended  her  on  the  scaffold^  and  bore  her  last  words  and 
recommendations  to  her  son.  They  had  married^  and  were 
treated  with  great  favour  and  gratitude  by  king  James.^ 

Lady  Melville  was  appointed  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber 
to  the  king^s  expected  consort^  but  a  sad  accident  prevented 
her  from  ever  sedng  her  new  mistress.  In  order  to  show 
her  diligent  loyalty^  when  she  heard  of  her  appointment 
she  crossed  Leith  ferry  in  a  violent  storm  on  Michaelmas- 
day^  when  her  boat  was  run  down  by  a  ship^  and  she  was 
drowned^  with  two  servants  of  her  relative^  sir  James  Melville 
the  historian^  who  most  pathetically  relates  the  disaster^ 
gravely  attributing  it  to  the  malice-prepense  of  the  Scottish 
witches,  "  who,  in  conjunction  with  their  sisterhood  in  Nor- 
way, had  brewed  the  storm  to  drown  the  harmless  young 
queen,  but  their  mahce  fell  thus  upon  her  lady  in  waiting  -/* 
and  he  adds,  "  that  the  witches  afterwards  pleaded  guilty  to 
this  feat.^^  Just  after  the  woful  catastrophe  of  poor  lady 
Melville,  arrived  Steven  Beale  with  the  tidings  of  the  distresses 
of  the  royal  bride,  who  remained  storm-bound  on  the  desolate 
coast  of  Norway.  He  delivered  her  letters  to  king  James, 
at  Craigmillar-castle.  The  king  read  them  with  great  emotion. 
Thomas  Fowler,  an  officer  of  his  household,  (and  at  the  same 
time  a  vile  spy  in  the  pay  of  England,)  wrote  the  whole  of 
these  proceedings  to  lord  Burleigh.'  "The  letters  of  the 
young  queen,^^  he  says,  "  were  tragical  discourses,  and  pitiful, 
for  she  had  been  in  extreme  danger  of  drowning ;  king  James 
has  read  them  with  tears,  and  with  heavy  deep-drawn  sighs.'' 
The  very  next  day  the  king  declared  in  council,  that  it  was 
his  intention  "  to  send  the  earl  of  BothweU  [Francis  Stuart] 
with  six  royal  ships,  to  claim  the  Danish  princess  as  his  bride, 
and  bring  her  home.''     In  the  afternoon  BothweU  made  his 

^  Sir  Andrew  Melville  (a  relative  of  Bir  James  Melville,  the  stategman-hiBtorian 
of  Scotland)  wan  the  steward  of  the  household  to  Mary  queen  of  Soots,  a  place  of 
^reat  danger  and  oonfinement :  he  was  with  her  at  her  death,  and  afterwards 
married  her  best-beloved  maid,  Jane  Kennedy,  whose  tragic  death  is  related 
above. — See  Melville's  Memoirs. 

*  Murdin  Papers,  where  his  letters  are  printed. 
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appearance  with  a  liandful  of  monstrous  long  bills^  containing 
the  calculations  of  the  expense  of  such  a  voyage^  which  cast 
the  king  into  great  perplexity.  The  Scottish  chancellor^ 
seeing  the  trouble  of  his  monarch,  declared,  ^^  If  his  majesty 
would  be  contented  with  such  ships  as  he  and  some  other 
loyal  subjects  could  fomish,  he  would  go  and  seek  the  queen 
himself/^ — ^a  remarkable  undertaking  for  a  lord  chancellor,  it 
must  be  owned. 

From  this  moment  James  took  the  resolution  of  going 
himself  on  this  errand.  It  was  an  enterprise  of  some  dan- 
ger, for  the  best  ship  the  chancellor  could  furnish  was  one 
of  but  120  tons, — a  mere  bauble  for  enduring  the  wintry 
seas  which  rage  between  Scotland  and  Norway,  and  which 
had  so  seriously  discomfited  the  powerful  Danish  fleet.  Pro- 
found secrecy  was  needful  to  be  observed  concerning  the 
king's  intentions,  for  the  populace  were  by  no  means  willing 
to  part  with  him.  Nevertheless,  in  the  words  of  the  old 
ballad,  he  was  resolved  to  embark — 

"  For  Norroway,  for  Norroway, 
For  Norroway  over  the  foam. 
The  Idng^g  daughter  of  Norroway,^ 
The  laidQ  to  hring  her  home." 

'*  The  chancellor's  ship,''  writes  Fowler,  "  was  well  fiimished 
with  good  and  dehcate  victual,  particularly  with  live  stock 
and  pullen,  and  much  banqueting  stuff,  with  wines  of  divers 
sorts."  All  the  officers  and  attendants  that  had  been  appointed 
to  serve  the  young  queen  were  doomed  to  share  the  no  slight 
risks  of  the  royal  knight-errant,  and,  much  to  their  discontent, 
were  required  to  take  their  places  in  the  chancellor's  cockle- 
shell of  a  ship.  "  All  the  minions  of  the  king's  stable  and 
bedchamber  were  sent  on  board,"  continues  Fowler.  "  He  was 
desirous  that  I  should  go,'  but  I  answered  '  I  was  but  weak, 
and  durst  not  tempt  the  sea  at  this  cold  time  of  the  year.' 
He  told  me,  however,  nothing  that  he  himself  intended  the 
voyage,  nor  mentioned  it  to  any  other  creatiu^ ;  but  if  God 

^  The  king  of  Denmark  was,  till  1814,  likewise  king  of  Norway. 
*  The  Km  of  tiiis  spy  was  afterwards  secretary  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  when 
qoeen.  of  England.     He  himself  had  heen  in  the  household  of  Margaret  countess 
of  Lenox,  the  klng^s  grandmother. 
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had  not  hindered  him  by  wind  and  weather^  he  would  have 
stolen  on  board  yesterday  night,  being  Sunday,  when  a  great 
storm  arose,  and  drove  the  ship  from  her  moorings  at  Leith. 
For  all  that  he  means  to  go,  but  has  let  none  of  the  nobility 
into  the  secret ;  and  when  Bothwell  and  the  duke  of  Lenox 
laid  it  sorely  to  his  charge  that  he  meant  to  undertake  this 
dangerous  voyage,  he  mocked  and  gibed  at  them/'  Some  of 
the  dissatisfied  among  the  common  people,  on  hearing  rumours 
of  the  king's  intentions,  said,  *'  See  whether  he  enters  the 
country  again!'*  Nothing,  however,  could  change  James's 
purpose,  not  even  the  intelligence  that  Elizabeth  had  eight 
great  ships  cruising  on  the  northern  seas ;  and  the  domestic 
spy,  Fowler,  does  not  fail  treacherously  to  acquaint  Burleigh 
of  the  pigmy  force  of  the  Scottish  monarch,  being  only  five 
small  ships  and  barques,  the  largest  150  tons  only :  one  was 
armed,  and  this  carried  ten  Httle  falcons  and  filconets  of 
brass,  taken  out  of  Edinburgh-castle  for  the  purpose.  Con- 
sidering the  character  that  James  VI.  bears  in  history  for 
constitutional  timidity,  the  expedition  was  daring  enough. 
Indeed,  it  would  have  furnished  any  other  king  but  one  of 
the  name  of  Stuart  with  a  reputation  for  courage  during 
life. 

Just  before  these  events  occurred,  the  king  had  sent  a 
piteous  suppUcation  to  England  for  the  salary  queen  Elizabeth 
allowed  him  as  her  godson.  His  secretary,  Colville,  in  his 
letter  assured  lord  Burleigh,  that  the  manifold  hard  occur- 
rences which  had  fallen  out  regarding  the  marriage  had  so 
''  noyed  his  majesty,  that  he  could  not  write  so  timeously  as 
he  ought  and  suld."^  James,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  at 
his  wifs  end  for  money  in  order  to  furnish  forth  his  wedding 
cheer,  before  he  was  troubled  with  these  additional  expenses 
of  a  voyage.  It  appears  that  Elizabeth  had  lately  found  out 
that  the  alliance  was  a  very  suitable  one,  and  had  promised 
to  be  very  generous  to  the  bride.*  From  the  hour  that  king 
James  resolved  on  this  adventurous  expedition,  he  proceeded 
to  set  his  afiairs  in  order  for  his  departure,   doing,  at  the 

*  TWb  letter  is  dated  October  24th,  1589.     These  documents  are  in  Murdin'a 
State-Papers,  pp.  640-642.  *  Camden.     Murdin. 
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same  time^  queerer  things  and  making  quainter  speeches  than 
ever  were  done  or  said  by  a  monarch  since  kings  reigned  on 
the  earth.  It  would  be  diflScult  to  define  whether  he  meant 
his  council  to  obey  or  laugh  at  the  directions  he  left  for  their 
guidance.*  Take,  for  instance^  the  following  origmal  explana- 
tion of  his  motives  for  concealing  from  his  chancellor,  ^lait- 
land^  his  intentions  of  seeking  his  royal  bride  in  person : — 
'^  Sa,  I  say  upon  my  honour^  I  keepit  it  fitt  my  chancellor^ 
as  I  was  never  wont  to  do  ony  secrets  of  my  weightiest 
affairs^  twa  reasons  moving  me :  I  knew  that  gif  I  had  made 
him  of  my  counsel^  therefore  he  had  been  blamit  for  putting 
it  in  my  head^  qukilk  [which]  had  not  been  his  duty,  for  it 
becomes  na  subjects  to  give  princes  advice  on  sic  subjects; 
and  then  remembering  quhat  [what]  envious  and  unjust 
burden  he  daily  bears  for  leading  me  by  the  nose^  as  gif  I 
were  an  unreasonable  creature,  or  a  bairn  that  could  do 
naething  for  myself/'  In  this  dry  manner  the  royal  oddity 
gave  his  chancellor  a  sharp  quip  or  two,  while  pretending  to 
exonerate  him  from  advising  him  to  undertake  this  dangerous 
expedition.  Nevertheless,  the  poor  chancellor  was  obhged  to 
be  of  the  party,  wherefore  it  would  be  diflScult  to  define,  as 
he  was  not  to  meet  with  a  bride  at  the  end  of  the  voyage. 
Perhaps  James  thought  that,  in  his  absence,  fewer  intrigues 
would  be  concocted  between  his  cabinet  and  that  of  queen 
Elizabeth ;  and,  in  truth,  the  result  proved  that  he  judged 
well  in  regard  to  those  of  his  nobles  he  took  with  him,  and 
those  he  left  behind. 

In  a  second  paper  he  favoured  his  privy  council  with  the 
following  most  original  reasons  for  his  elopement,  founded  on 
the  propriety  and  expediency  of  his  entering  into  the  holy 
pale  of  matrimony  as  speedily  as  possible : — "  He  was  alone 
in  the  world,''  he  said ;  "  had  neither  father,  mother,  brother, 
or  sister, — ^yet  a  king,  not  only  of  this  realm,  but  heir-appa^ 
rent  of  another;"  and  he  added,  adopting  the  same  curious 
expression  that  his  godmother  queen  Elizabeth  had  used  at 
his  own  birth,  "  I  thought,  if  I  hasted  not  to  many  at  my 
years,  folk  might  consider  me  a  barren  stock,  since  a  king  was 

^Spotiswood,  877,  and  Baimatyne  Papen. 
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powerless  if  without  a  successor/^     He  added,  "  The  treaty 
being  perfected,  and  my  queen  on  her  journey,  I  was  adver- 
tised of  her  detention  by  contrary  winds,  and  that  it  was  not 
likely  she  could  complete  her  voyage.     Therefore  resolvit  I 
to  make  that  possible  on  my  part,  which  was  unpossible  on 
hers ;  as  it  had  been  offered  to  the  choice  of  my  young  queen, 
whether  she  would  return  to  Denmark,  or  remaLa  in  Upslo 
till  the  spring/^     Very  affectionately,  as  James  considered, 
she  resolved  to  brave  all  the  hardships  and  privations  of  a 
sojourn  in  Norway,  to  returning  to  Denmark  without  seeing 
him.    ^^  Albeit,^'  continued  the  royal  lover,*  "  hitherto  we  have 
not  behaved  ourself  dissolutely,  but  patiently  waited  for  the 
good  occasions  God  should  offer,  [i.  e.,  till  it  should  please 
heaven  to  provide  him  with  a  good  wife]  ;  yet  now  taking  to 
heart  her  pains  and  dangers,  and  all  the  difficulties  which 
have  attended  her  voyage,  we  could  find  no  contentment  till 
we  enterprised  ourself  that  voyage  towards  her  to  bring  her 
home,  which  we  are  in  good  hope  to  do.'^     He  then  proceeds 
to  put  his  combative  subjects  on  honour,  in  his  absence,  in 
these  words : — *' We  shall  be  home  in  twenty  days,  wind  and 
weather  serving;  yet  fearing  the  time  of  my  stay  may  be 
longer,  at  Grod's  good  pleasure,  and  seeing  that  in  former 
times  the  kingdom  hath  wanted  a  governor  longer  than  we 
trust  in  God  it  shall  want  us ;  namely,  &om  the  death  of  our 
grandmother  the  queen-regent,  until  the  arrival  of  our  dearest 
mother  from  France,  the  space  of  fourteen  months ;  during 
which  time,  for  the  reverence  and  love  carried  to  her — ^albcit 
a  woman  in  person  and  a  minor  in  years,  no  violence 'was 
committed  by  any  person,  and  greater  peace  observed  than  at 
any  time  before  or  since.    Therefore,  our  expectation  is  nothing 
less  of  the  good  behaviour  of  our  subjects  in  this  our  absence.^^ 
He  then  appointed  the  duke  of  Lenox  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  his  cousin  Francis  Stuart,  earl  of  Sothwell,  to  assist 
him;  he  affectionately  exhorted  aU  the  preachers  "to  preach 
peace  and  quietness,  and  to  pray  indefatigably  for  his  safe 
voyage;'^    and  finished  this  most    original    of  kingly  com- 
positions, with  the  assurance  that   '^we  sal  remember  the 
^  Spotiswood,  377, 378.  The  original  papers  printed  in  the  Bannatyne  collection. 
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peaceful  and  obedient  most  thankfully^  when  oocasdon  pre- 
sents/' According  to  Spotiswood^  the  tiny  fleet  which  bore 
the  adventurous  king  to  Norway  sailed  October  22nd ;  but 
from  the  spy  Fowler's  letters,  we  should  judge  it  sailed  a  day 
or  two  later/ 

Fortune  &youred  the  brave,  for  a  prosperous  breeze  suc- 
ceeded the  frightful  storms  which  had  nearly  shipwrecked  his 
bride,  and  in  four  days  he  neared  the  Norwegian  coast ;  but 
he  was  not  to  land  without  a  sharp  taste  of  the  dangers  he 
had  voluntarily  encountered,  for,  on  the  fifth  day,  a  furious 
tempest  sprang  up :  during  four-and-twenty  hours  the  king's 
little  barque  was  in  great  danger  of  wreck/  At  last  she  ran 
safely  into  one  of  those  soimds  which  open  their  hospita- 
ble arms  for  tempest-tossed  mariners  on  the  northern  At- 
lantic. The  most  circumstantial  account  of  this  voyage  is 
contained  in  the  manuscript  journal  of  sir  Peter  Young :' — 
*'  On  the  20th  of  October,  his  majesty  James  VI.  embarked 
secretly  at  Leith,  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  on  a  voyage 
to  Norway  and  Denmark ;  the  next  day,  which  was  Friday, 
being  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  he  came  to  anchor  near 
St.  Monane.  Sailing  thence  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  of 
October,  he  made  Fleison,  a  port  of  Norway,  piloted  by  Bam- 
barrow  and  me ;  when,  waiting  a  few  days  more  for  a  favour- 
able wind,  on  Friday  the  7th  of  November,  after  he  had  dined 
on  board  our  ship,  he  ordered  us  to  set  sail.  The  following 
day,  about  noon,  we  reached  Lungesward,  where,  leaving  our 
ship  and  travelling  by  Tonsberg  and  Asloa,  partly  on  horse- 
back, partly  in  sledges,  and  partly  in  boats,  we  arrived  on 

the of  November/'^     Thus    James  was  many  days 

travelling  to  find  the  village  of  Upslo,  the  doleful  abiding- 
place  where  Anne  of  Denmark  had,  in   great  tribulation, 

^  In  the  booka  of  acderant  (session)  of  the  lords  of  the  Scottish  council,  is  this 
entry :  ''  The  king  shippit  at  Leith  to  pass  to  Norroway,  on  Wadinsday,  betA-eeu 
twelve  and  ane  houris  after  midnight,  qukUk  was  the  xxii  day  of  October,  1689.*' 
— Introduction  of  Letters  of  James  VL  p.  xvii.;  Maitland  Club,  Kdinburgb. 

'  M^joribanks,  a  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  and  contemporary  and  annalist. 

•  We  have  been  &voured  with  the  extract  by  a  lady  who  is  sir  Peter  Young's 
lineal  descendant.  He  seems  to  have  commanded  one  of  the  little  vessels  of 
James's  fleet. 

^  The  date  is  a  blank  in  ai  Peter's  journal,  and  the  pbcc  illc'g:ble. 
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established  her  head-quarters  since  October  the  19th^  and 
where  '^she  little  looked  for  his  majesty's  coining  at  sic  a 
tempestuous  time  of  the  year/'  James  certainly  did  not 
discover  his  queen's  place  of  retreat  till  the  19th  of  the 
following  months  according  to  his  own  date  of  their  time  of 
meeting.  When  he  at  length  reached  her  abode  among  the 
Norway  snows^  he^  with  the  bonhommie  which  marked  his 
character  as  much  at  two-and-twenty  as  in  his  more  mature 
career^  waited  for  none  of  the  ceremonies  of  his  rank  and 
station^  but  leaving  his  tram  to  seek  their  lodgings  as  they 
mighty  he  marched  directly  into  the  presence  of  his  bride^ 
and^  booted  and  spurred  as  he  was^  he  frankly  tendered  her 
a  salute.  Our  annalist's  words  are^  ^'Immediately  at  his 
coming  the  king  passed  in  quietly^  with  buites  and  all^  to  her 
highness.  His  majesty  minded  to  give  the  queen  a  kiss  after 
the  Scottish  fashion^  quhilk  the  queen  refusit,  as  not  being 
the  form  of  her  country ;  but  after  a  few  words  privily  spoken 
betwixt  his  majesty  and  her^  familiaritie  ensued."^ 

The  conduct  of  the  Scottish  king  towards  the  young  girl 
who^  without  any  choice  of  her  own^  had  been  consigned  to 
him  as  a  partner  for  Ufe^  was  infinitely  to  his  credit  as  a 
human  being.  He  had  risked  his  life  to  come  to  her  aid^ 
when  he  heard  she  was  in  distress  and  peril ;  and  after  all  he 
had  undergone  for  her^  he  very  naturally  laid  aside  the  for- 
malities of  royal  rank^  and  at  his  first  interview  assumed  the 
affectionate  demeanour  of  private  life.  In  so  doing,  he  acted 
in  due  conformity  with  existing  circumstances ;  for  the  rigour 
with  which  nature  was  reigning  around,  the  height  of  the 
awful  mountains,  the  raving  of  the  wintry  tempests,  and  the 
stem  shroud  of  ice  and  snow  enveloping  the  coast  where  they 
were  wayfarers  and  sojourners,  all  combined  to  give  royalty  a 
lesson  on  the  nothingness  of  hmnan  pomps  and  ceremonies. 
Besides,  whatever  were  the  faults  of  James,  every  one  must 
own  that  he  had  a  very  proper  idea  of  the  claims  of  a  wife  on 
his  affections,  and  remembered  that  he  was  a  husband  as  well 
as  a  king.  His  own  words,  addressed  aftierwards  in  a  letter 
to  the  queen  on  this  subject,  speak  for  him  better  than  aught 

^Migoribauks. 
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which  can  be  said  by  another :  "  I  thank  God  I  carry  that 
love  and  respect  to  you,  which  by  the  law  of  nature  I  ought 
to  do  to  my  wife  and  mother  of  my  children ;  but  not  for 
that  ye  are  a  king's  daughter,  for  guhither  [whether]  ye  were 
a  king's  or  a  cook's  daughter,  ye  must  be  alike  to  me,  being 
ance  my  wife.  For  the  respect  of  your  honourable  birth  and 
descent  I  married  you,  but  the  love  and  regard  I  now  bear 
you  is  because  that  ye  are  my  married  wife,  and  so  partaker  of 
tny  honour  as  of  my  other  fortunes.  I  beseech  you  pardon 
my  rude  plainness  in  this.'' 

James  YI.  married  Anna  of  Demnark  on  that  wild  and 
stormy  coast  the  Sunday  after  he  met  Iier,^  Mr.  Davie 
Lindsay,  his  favourite  chaplaia,  performing  the  ceremony  in 
French,  a  language  mutually  understood  by  the  bride  and 
bridegroom.  The  banquet  was  spread  in  the  best  manner 
the  time  and  place  permitted,  and  the  harmony  of  the  royal 
wedlock  would  have  been  complete,  excepting  for  a  fierce 
wrangle  for  precedency  between  the  earl-marischal  and  the 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  which  called  forth  the  utmost  elo- 
quence of  the  royal  bridegroom  to  pacify.  The  next  morn- 
ing, king  James  made  his  bride  a  present  of  the  palaces  and 
domains  of  DunfermUne  and  Falkland.^  Dunfermline  was 
the  usual  dowry  of  the  Scottish  queen-consorts,  but  the  king 
evidently  persuaded  queen  Anna  that  the  deed  of  gift  which 
secured  them  to  her  was  a  peculiar  grace  and  favour,  proceed- 
ing exclusively  from  his  royal  munificence  to  herself,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  laudable  custom  of  his  coimtry,  by  which  all 
amiably  disposed  bridegrooms  bestow  a  present  on  their  wives 
the  morning  after  marriage,  called,  in  the  parlance  of  Scot- 
land, "  the  morrovnng  gift/^  The  deed  which  secured  these 
possessions  to  the  bride  of  James  is  thus  entitled :  "  Grant  by 
the  king  to  the  queen's  grace  of  the  lordship  of  Dunfermline, 
in  morrowtTig  giftP^ 

The  wild  winds  sung  the  epithalamium  of  this  singular 

^  Spotiswood. 
'  Memoirs  by  Mr.  David  Moysiey  quoted  in  the  Baimatyne  Papers. 
'  This  deed  dates  the  royal  marriage  November  23rd.     It  is  printed,  in  the 
valuable  collection  of  documents  respecting  the  marriage  of  king  James,  by  the 
Bannatyne  Club. 
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royal  wedlock  in  so  loud  a  tone^  and  the  winter  storms^  wliich 
had  intermitted  for  king  Jameses  arrival  at  TJpslo^  renewed 
their  fmy  in  a  manner  which  rendered  all  hopes  of  return  to 
Scotland  that  season  abortive.  However^  king  James  sent  an 
adventurous  messenger  over  the  mountains  to  Denmark,  to 
inform  the  queen-regent  of  his  safe  arrival,  and  his  marriage 
with  his  betrothed  princess.  Meantime,  their  honeymoon  was 
spent  at  Upslo  as  merrily  as  the  rugged  season  and  country 
would  permit,  and  towards  the  end  of  it  ambassadors  arrived 
from  Copenhagen,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  queen-regent, 
Sophia^  entreated  the  newly  married  pair  to  come,  if  possible, 
over  the  mountains^  and  spend  the  winter  in  the  Danish 
capital.  It  is  well  known  that  no  commimication  by  land  can 
eaist  between  Denmark  and  Norway,  excepting  by  traversing 
a  large  portion  of  the  intervening  kingdom  of  Sweden.  The 
royal  pair  had  not  any  alternative,  except  undertaking  this 
enterprise  or  remaining  at  Upslo  till  May.  A  journey 
through  Norway  in  mid-winter  is,  if  travellers  of  the  present 
day  tell  truth,  enough  to  try  the  nerves  of  the  most  intrepid 
persons,  malgri  all  the  improvements  of  modem  times.  It 
is  well  known  that  Charles  XII.^  a  century  later,  in  vain 
attempted  to  force  the  ice-defended  barriers  of  the  Norwegian 
mountains,  and  that  whole  regiments  of  his  hardy  northern 
warriors  perished  in  the  very  passes  through  which  king 
Jameses  track  laid;  but  the  fatal  fortress  of  Fredericshall 
existed  not  then.  The  difficulties  of  a  land-joumey  over  the 
passes  between  Norway  and  Sweden  had  been  so  represented 
to  king  James,  that  he  would  not  risk  the  safety  of  his  bride 
till  he  had  made  the  experiment  in  his  own  person.  It  seems 
likely  that  some  doubts  were  entertained  of  the  placability  of 
the  king  of  Sweden,  through  whose  dominions  part  of  the 
route  laid.  James,  therefore,  sent  captain  WilUam  Murray  for- 
ward to  Stockholm,  to  ask  a  safe-conduct.  James  himself  took 
a  tender  farewell  of  his  bride  on  the  22nd  of  December,*  and 
travelled  through  the  ti'emendous  passes  of  the  Norway  fron- 
tier till  he  reached  Sahouse,  a  castle  close  to  the  Swedish 
border,  when  he  found  William  Murray  had  not  arrived  fix)m 
^  Arclibishop  SpoUswood. 
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Stockholm.  King  James  then  retraced  his  steps^  and  again 
set  forward  in  the  company  of  his  queen^ — and  very  appalling 
dangers  they  all  encountered  in  this  Christmas  journey  over 
the  Norway  Alps.  They,  however,  arrived  without  loss  of  life 
or  hmb  at  Bahouse;  and  soon  after,  William  Murray  made 
his  appearance  on  the  jfrozen  river,  accompanied  by  four 
hundred  troopers,  sent  by  the  king  of  Sweden  as  an  honour- 
able escort  to  the  king  and  queen  of  Scots  through  his 
dominions. 

The  bridal  party  entered  Sweden  on  the  7th  of  January, 
and  travelled  without  any  particular  difSculty  through  that 
country  till,  on  the  18th,  they  reached  the  Swedish  side  of 
the  Sound,  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  storm.  They  were  forced 
to  tarry  at  Elsingburg  three  days,  weather-bound,  before  they 
could  cross  the  ferry  to  the  island  of  Zealand,  where  stood 
jutting  forth,  at  the  nearest  point  opposite  to  the  Swedish 
territory,  the  royal  castle  of  Cronenburg.  At  this  palace  the 
royal  family  of  Denmark  had  assembled,  and  were  anxiously 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  king  James  and  queen  Ajma.  At  last^ 
on  the  21st  of  January,  the  royal  travellers  safely  crossed  the 
Sound  to  Cronenbui^,  where  they  were  affectionately  wel- 
comed by  Annans  mother,  the  queen-regent  Sophia,  the  boy- 
king,  Christiem  IV.,  httle  Ulric,  the  duke  of  Holstein,  and  the 
princess-royal,  Elizabeth,  whose  affianced  lover,  the  duke  Qf 
Brunswick,  had  just  arrived  at  the  Danish  court  to  solemnize 
his  nuptials.  The  scene  was  now  pleasantly  changed,  firom 
the  rude  and  famine-stricken  huts  of  Upslo*  to  all  the  splen- 
dours of  a  rich  court,  enhvened  by  two  royal  bridals, — ^for  the 
Danish  ecclesiastics  insisted  on  marrying  king  James  and 
their  princess  over  again,  according  to  the  Lutheran  rites. 
Thus  were  they  married  three  times,— once  by  procuration, 
once  on  the  Norway  coast,  and  again  at  Cronenburg.  As  to 
the  king,  he  was,  as  his  letters  evince,  in  an  uproarious  state 

'  XJpelo  was  the  site  of  Christiana,  the  modem  capital  of  Norway,  afterwards 
bnilt  by  Christiem  IV.,  the  brother  of  James  I.'s  queen,  and  named  after  him. 
See  Atlas  Geographiqne.  Sabsequently,  it  poswssed  a  cathedral  and  a  castle, 
but  is  nnanimoasly  described  as  a  wild  and  miserable  place  when  the  Danish 
princess  took  reftige  there,  both  in  her  letters  and  in  the  Scottish  contemporary 
documents. 
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of  hilarity^  and  perfectly  willing  to  be  married  as  many  times 
as  his  new  relatives  thought  proper.  The  worst  was,  that  in 
the  deep  carouses  with  which  the  magnates  of  Denmark 
celebrated  the  royal  marriage,  the  student-king  increased  that 
tendency  for  too  powerful  potations,  to  which  most  of  his 
foUies  and  errors  may  really  be  traced.  He  dates  his  letters 
'^  From  the  castle  of  Cronenburg,  quhaire  we  are  drinking 
and  driving  (mr  in  the  auld  manner.'^  At  the  last  celebra* 
tion  of  the  marriage  of  James  and  Anna,  the  government  of 
Denmark  made  a  formal  surrender  of  the  disputed  isles  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland^  as  part  of  the  marriage  dowry  of  their 
princess.^  She  had,  besides,  forty  thousand  crowns,  but  this 
sum  was  not  paid  down  at  her  wedlock. 

Nothing  impaired  the  pleasure  of  the  royal  visit  to  Den- 
mark, excepting  the  turbulent  propensities  of  those  Scottish 
nobles  who  had  accompanied  the  king,  or  had  stayed  with  the 
queen  since  her  betrothal  and  embarkation  the  previous  sum- 
mer. Melville  expressly  bewails  their  misbehaviour,  and  says 
the  king's  time  was  ahnost  entirely  occupied  in  keeping  peace 
between  these  pugnacious  courtiers  of  his,  '^  such  were  their 
strifes,  prides,  and  partialities;  for  the  earl-marischal  every 
day  disputed  precedency  with  chancellor  Maitland,  the  con- 
stable of  Dundee  quarrelled  with  lord  Dingwall,  and  sir 
George  Hum  [Hume]  ousted  William  Keith  out  of  his  place 
in  the  wardrobe;  at  last  all  divided  into  two  factions,  the 
chancellor  against  the  earl-marischal.  Altogether,  king  James 
had  no  small /cwAcric  in  keeping  them  in  decent  behaviour.^' 

The  wedding  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Ehzabeth  of 
Denmark  was  not  completed  till  the  spring,  and  king  James 
and  queen  Anne  delayed  their  voyage  homewards  in  order  to 
be  present  at  its  celebration  so  long,  that  their  loving  lieges 
in  Scotland  began  to  think  themselves  wholly  foi^tten,  and 
therefore  despatched,  as  a  gentle  reminder,  six  of  their  largest 
ships  and  Mr.  Patrick  Galloway,  one  of  the  king's  favourite 
preachers,'  to  urge  the  return  of  the  royal  absentee.  This 
deputation  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  Brunswick  wedding. 
King  James,  who  was  longing  to  hear  news  from  home, 
*  Spotiswood.  '  Ibid. 
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found  with  great  satisfiMStioiL  that  all  weat  well,  for  there  had 
only  occurred  in  Scotland  two  insurrections,  a  few  riots  in 
Edinburgh,  and  some  skirmishes  in  the  Highlands.  This  was 
a  praiseworthy  state*  of  affairs,  considering  the  usual  proceed- 
ings in  Scotland.  King  James  was  not  wholly  devoted  to 
jovial  carouses  during  his  residence  in  Denmark;  he  found 
time  to  converse  with  the  illustrious  astronomer  Tycho  Brahe, 
and  even  took  a  journey  with  his  young  queen  to  visit  the 
sage  at  his  observatory.  The  learned  king  and  the  scientific 
noble  held  their  discourse  in  Latin.^ 

The  young  queen  of  Scotland  was  now  required  to  bid  a 
life-long  fEu-ewell  to  her  tender  mother,  queen  Sophia.  This 
great  lady  had  encouraged  among  her  children  an  ardent 
firiendship  and  affection,  and  seems  herself  to  have  united, 
with  no  contemptible  talents  for  government,  the  domestic 
virtues  for  which  the  princesses  of  the  house  of  Mecklenburg 
have  to  this  day  been  celebrated.  The  young  king  of  Den* 
mark  retained  a  loving  remembrance  of  his  sister  Anna, 
(whom  he  infinitely  resembled  in  person,)  and,  in  after  times, 
he  paid  long  visits  at  her  court.  King  James  and  his  young 
consort  sailed  from  Cronenburg  about  the  21st  of  April, 
escorted  by  a  stately  Danish  fleet  conmianded  by  admiral 
Peter  Mimch,  with  whom  the  reader  has  been  previously 
acquainted,  and  accompanied  by  the  Danish  ambassadors  who 
were  to  be  resident,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  times,  lei^er  in 
Scotland.  The  royal  fleet  safely  arrived  at  Leith^  on  May- 
day,' 1590,  and  all  Edinburgh  came  forth  to  meet  their  king 
and  see  their  new  queen :  both  were  received  with  the  most 
extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy.  To  the  king^s  credit,  the 
first  thing  he  did  on  landing  was,  to  return  thanks  to  God 
for  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  wife.  The  queen  did  not 
enter  Edinburgh  directly,  but  sojourned  at  Leith,  at  what 

'  Cole  MS.,  Brit.  Miueiim.  An  angry  oontroveray  took  place  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine  regarding  the  tmth  of  thia  simple  inddent,  at  the  time  when  the 
Cole  MSS.  were  first  opened  to  the  public,  but  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
the  fact.  The  likelihood  that  James  should,  during  a  considerable  stay  in  Den- 
mark, pay  some  attention  to  the  noble  family  of  Brahe,  is  enhanced  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  names  of  two  gentlemen  of  that  line  appear  among  the 
numerous  witnesses  of  the  oonfcasion  of  Bothwell  regarding  the  real  murderen 
of  Daraley.  >  Bannatyne  Papen. 
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our  authority  calls  "  the  king's  new  work.*'     At  this  place 
the  Danish  bride  remained  till  the  6th  of  May.^ 

While  the  queen  was  reposing  after  her  fatigues,  her  king 
was  bestirring  himself  to  raise  funds  for  the  expenses  which 
his  marriage  rendered  unavoidable.  He  was  afflicted  by  all 
the  tribulations  common  to  those  who  wish  to  make  a  splen- 
did appearance  with  very  slender  means,  or  rather,  witiiout 
any  means  whatsoever.  Very  piteous  were  the  missives  he 
sent  forth  to  his  nobles,  requiring  benevolences  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  his  queen's  coronation,  and  the  celebration  of  his 
marriage  festivities.  Nothing  came  amiss ;  from  those  who 
had  no  ready  cash,  goods  were  thankfdlly  accepted  or  bor- 
rowed. One  family  possesses  an  autograph  letter  firom  the 
king,  dated  Linlithgow-palace,  in  which  he  begs  '*  the  loan  of 
some  silver  spoons,  to  grace  his  marriage  feast.''  In  another 
letter  he  craved  the  loan  of  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  from  his 
dear  Jonnie  Slaites,  (the  earl  of  Marr,)  for  his  own  royal 
wearing  at  a  reception  he  gave  the  Spanish  ambassador; 
adding,  with  a  pathos  peculiar  to  himself,  "  Ye  wad  na  that 
your  king  suld  appear  a  scrub  on  sic  an  occasion." — '^  I  have 
a  curious  letter,"  says  Pennant,  *'  addressed  by  king  James 
to  John  Boswell  of  Balmato,  of  whom  he  begged  the  loan  of 
a  thousand  marks,  with  this  pithy  remark :  '  Ye  will  rather 
hurt  yoursel  vera  far,  than  see  the  dishonour  of  yomr  prince 
and  native  country,  with  the  poverty  of  baith  set  down  before 
the  face  of  strangers.' "  Nor  was  the  important  subject  of 
the  *'  ready  siller  "  the  only  torment  which  plagued  the  poor 
king.  The  manner  of  the  queen's  coronation  threatened  to 
produce  a  rehgious  warfare  among  the  divines  of  the  three 
differing  faiths  which  were  still  struggling  in  Scotland.  The 
formula  of  all  royal  rites  and  ceremonies  had  been,  from  time 
immemorial,  arranged  according  to  the  Boman-cathohc  ritual. 
No  coronation,  marriage,  baptism,  or  any  other  solemnization, 
had  hitherto  been  performed  in  the  royal  fSEunily  of  Scotland 
excepting  in  consonance  with  the  ritual  of  the  ancient  religion, 

'  Spotiawood,  who  says,  moreover,  that  the  king  arrived  on  the  20fch  of  May ; 
but  the  docaments  printed  by  the  Bannatyne  Clnb  prove  thionghouty.  by  a  i 
of  dates,  that  this  is  a  mistake. 
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aad  the  very  idea  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  at  this  juncture 
nearly  drove  all  the  presbyterians  frenetic.* 

The  day  after  the  queen's  arrival^  the  council  assembled  to 
debate  on  her  coronation.  As  none  of  the  bishops  of  the 
episcopal  church  of  Scotland  were  at  Edinburgh^  (nor  could 
they  be  summoned  in  the  himry  the  king  was  in,)  Mr.  Robert 
Bruce,  a  clei^yman,  was  appointed  to  perform  the  ceremony, 
with  all  the  ancient  rites.  The  ministers  of  the  kirk  were 
much  grieved  in  spirit  at  the  unction  in  the  coronation,  which 
they  objected  to  as  Jewish,  and  threatened  Mr.  Robert  Bruce 
with  censures  of  the  synod  if  he  dared  to  consecrate  the 
queen.  James  was  very  angry  at  these  scruples ;  he  called 
the  refractory  ministers  before  him,  and  told  them,  that  *'  If 
they  prevented  Bruce  fr^m  crowning  his  bride,  he  would  put 
off  the  ceremony  till  one  of  the  bishops  came,  who  would  per- 
form all  required  without  heeding  their  censures.^^  This  was 
worse  than  any  thing ;  the  unction  was  more  welcome  than 
the  presence  of  an  episcopal  bishop,  and  the  refractory  Cal- 
vinists  at  last  agreed  that  Bruce  should  crown  the  queen,  who 
was  to  be  consecrated  in  the  abbey-church  of  Holyrood  the 
next  Sunday.*  The  queen  made  her  state-entry  into  Edin* 
burgh,  from  Leith,  on  the  Tuesday  before  her  coronation, 
riding  in  a  car  richly  gilt,  lined  with  crimson  velvet  ,•  on  each 
side  of  her '  sat  her  two  favourite  Danish  maids  of  honour, 
Katrine  Skinkell  and  Anna  Kroas.  The  king  rode  on  horse- 
back immediately  before  the  queen's  carriage,  and  thus,  with 
a  vast  train  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  then  resident  at  Edin- 
burgh, the  royal  bride  was  escorted  to  old  Holyrood. 

Whatever  trouble  king  James  might  have  had  in  raising 
the  funds  for  the  occasion,  it  is  certain  that  every  thing  was, 
at  last,  procured  consistent  with  the  grand  ceremony  of  a 
coronation ;  and  his  Danish  bride  was  provided  with  rich  robes, 

*  Spotiswood* 

'  Bannatyne  Papers :  Marriage  of  James  VT.  and  Anna  of  Denmark,  from 
whence  these  particulars  are  collated,  hy  the  author,  with  the  contemporary 
chroniclers  Melyille,  Mijorihanks,  and  Moysie. 

'  Prohably  on  seats  where  the  doors  opened  on  each  side  of  the  carriage, 
which  were  the  places,  in  these  ancient  vehicles,  for  the  nearest  attendants  of  the 
sovereign. 
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and  all  appurtenances  accordant  with  the  "  royal  making  of  a 
queen/'  as  the  following  memorandums^  extracted  from  the 
book  of  expenses  on  this  occasion^  will  fully  prove : — "  By  his 
highness'  precept  and  special  command  for  furnishing  ane 
robe  to  his  dearest  bedfellow  the  queen^  the  17th  of  May, 
being  the  day  of  her  majesty's  coronation.  Imprimis,  for 
thirty  ells  of  purple  velvet,  to  be  the  said  robe,  price  the  elne, 
161.  Sixteen  ells  of  white  Spanish  taflfeta,  to  be  Uning  of  the 
said  robe.  Thirty-four  ells  broad  passaments  of  gold,  ^vrought 
twice  about  the  same,  weighing  44  oz.,  and  ane  drap  weight, 
price  of  the  oz.  5/.  Three  ounces  of  broad  passaments  of  gold 
of  ane  narrower  sort,  to  work  the  craiff  [neck]  of  said  robe ; 
6  oz.  of  silk  to  sew  the  same,  24:8,;  one  ell  of  Spanish  taffeta, 
to  furnish  the  lining  and  stammack,  [stomacher].  Item,  to 
the  said  stammack  half  an  ell  of  purple  velvet.  Purple  velvet 
and  red  crimson  satin  to  line  the  bonnet  [cap]  of  her  majestie's 
crown :  price  of  the  ell  of  velvet,  16/.,  and  of  the  ell  of  satin, 
7/.  Four  ells  of  white  Florence  riband  to  be  strings  to  the 
said  stammack,  and  ane  hank  of  gold  to  a  greit  button  to  the 
foresaid  robe.  Item,  3  ells  of  white  taffeta  to  his  majesty's 
board;  viz.  to  a  white  silk  table-cloth,  71.  lO^."*  The  extra- 
vagant price  of  the  materials  need  not  startle  the  reader.  The 
pounds  were  but  "  punds  Scots,"  which  reduces  all  things  to 
a  reasonable  rate.  The  pages  and  footmen  who  waited  on  her 
majesty  of  Scotland,  were  duly  graced  with  jackets  sjid  jupes 
of  crimson  velvet.  The  Danish  lords  were  liberally  supplied 
with  scarlet  broad  cloth  for  their  table-cloths  and  stool-covers 
at  the  kirk  and  palace  of  Holyrood.' 

AU  robes  and  other  "  stately  gear "  being  thus  duly  pre- 
pared, the  queen's  coronation  took  place  on  Sunday,  May  the 
17th,  within  the  abbey-church  of  Holyrood.  The  ceremonial 
we  give  in  the  words  of  a  curious  contemporary  document  :— 
'^Twa  high  places  were  appointed  there;  one  for  the  king, 

^  Maniage  of  James  YI. :  Bannatyne  Club,  pp.  13-15. 
*  Fitfeen  feather-beds,  hired  for  the  strangers,  (Danes  and  others,)  from  the 
4th  day  of  May,  1690,  to  the  18th  of  Jmie,  when  the  qneen  went  to  Donfermline, 
**  taking  for  ilka  bed  in  the  night,  2s. ;  likewise,  for  fhmishing  eight  chambers 
with  two  feather-beds  in  every  chamber,  and  ooel  and  candle  thereto,  to  the 
Banes  who  slept  oat  of  the  palace.'' 
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the  other  for  tiie  queen.  The  king's  procession  having  entered 
the  abbey^'  that  of  the  queen  followed^  preceded  by  several 
Danish  nobles  magnificently  dressed^  with  diamond  chains 
about  their  necks ;  then  came  the  Scottish  nobles  and  heralds. 
Lord  Lyon^  king-at-arms^  ushered  lord  Thirlstone,  bearings 
'  betwixt  his  twa  hands/  the  queen^s  crown.  Then  followed 
the  queen  herself  in  her  royal  robes,  supported  on  the  right 
hand  by  Robert  Bowes,  ambassador  from  England;  on  the 
left  by  Peter  Munch,  the  Danish  admiral,  and  Stene  Brah^ 
and  Bredon  Banzou,  ambassadors  of  Denmark.  Mrs.  Bowes 
and  dame  Annable,  countess  of  Marr,  ^  quha  [who]  had 
brought  up  the  king's  majesty  from  his  birth  and  minority,' 
followed  directly  after  the  queen.  After  them,  the  countesses 
of  BothweU  and  Orkney,  lady  Seaton  and  lady  Thirlstone, 
the  chancellor's  wife,  and  other  Scottish  ladies.  Next 
to  them  followed  certain  noble  Danish  virgins,  as  Katrine 
Skmkell  and  Anna  Eroas  ;*  and  after  them,  other  noble 
ladies  and  virgins,  which  accompanied  the  queen  to  the  place 
where  she  was  to  sit  in  the  church :  qtihilk  [which]  all  being 
set  down,  maister  Paitrik  Galloway,  the  king's  minister,  goes 
up  into  the  pulpit,  and  after  prayers  made,  chooses  his  text 
out  of  the  45th  Psalm. 

"  The  preaching  being  ended,  the  duke  of  Lenox  and  the 
lord  Hamilton,  maister  Robert  Bruce  and  maister  David 
Lindsay,  go,  all  four  together,  to  the  king's  majesty,  that  he 
might  pubhcly  order  them  to  proceed  to  the  act  of  coronation. 
Maister  Robert  Bruce  then  declared  to  the  assembled  people, 
'that  he  was  directed  by  his  majesty  to  crown  the  queen.' 
The  countess  of  Marr  immediately  came  to  her  majesty,  and 
took  her  right  arm,  and  opened  the  craiff  [neck]  of  her 
gown,  and  laid  bare  part  of  the  arm  and  neck:  maister 
Robert  Bruce  then  poured  on  her  breast  and  arm  a  bonny 
quantity  of  oil,  and  then  covered  them  with  white  silk.  The 
duke  of  Lenox,  lord  Hamilton,  and  the  virgins  of  Denmark 
then  convoyed  the  queen  to  her  retiring-room,  where  she  put 
on  anotbPT  princely  robe,  and  came  and  sat  in  her  former 
high  place.  Silence  being  demanded,  the  king  commanded 
^  This  lady  is  often  mentioned  in  Ensliah  letters  as  Danisli  Anna. 
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the  queen's  crown  to  be  brought  to  him ;  which  being  done, 

he  gave  it  to  the  duke  of  Lenox,  lord  Hamilton^   and  the 

chancellor,  who  placed  it  on  the  queen's  head.     The  crown 

being  ^m/;y  knit  on  her  head,  the  king  sent  immediately  the 

sceptre,  which  maister  Robert  Bruce  delivered  to  her/'    Thus 

the  coronation  of  a  queen-consort  of  Scotland  was  ostensibly 

and  publidy  shown  to  be  entirely  an  act  of  grace  of  her  royal 

lord,  who,  by  the  hands  of  his  chamberlain  and  chancellor, 

actually  crowned  her  himself.    The  officiating  rehgious  minister 

addressed  the  following  words  to  her : — 

''We,  by  the  anthority  of  the  king's  majesty,  with  the  oonsent  of  his  state;* 
representing  the  whole  body  of  his  oonntry,  place  this  crown  on  yoar  nu^esty's 
head ;  and  we  deliver  this  sceptre  to  your  highness,  acknowledging  you  to  be  our 
sovereign  queen  and  lady,  to  whom  we  promise  aD  points  of  office  and  obedience, 
dutiful  in  those  things  that  oonoefn  the  glory  of  Qod,  the  oomfbrt  of  the  kirk» 
and  the  preservation  of  his  majesty ;  and  we  crave  from  your  nu^esty  the  con- 
fession of  the  &ith  and  reli^on  we  profess." 

This  request  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  who  had  resided  in  Den- 
mark for  the  preceding  seven  months,  expounded  in  her 
majesty's  language,  who  agreed,  and  by  touching  the  Bible 
with  her  right  hand,  made  oath  to  the  following  tenour : — 

- 1,  Anna  queen  of  Scotland,  profess,  and  before  God  and  his  angels  whoUy 
promise,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  so  far  as  I  can,  I  shall  sincerely 
worship  that  same  eternal  Qod  according  to  his  will  revealed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  That  I  withstand  and  despise  all  papistical  superstitions,  and 
ceremonies,  and  rites  contrary  to  the  word  of  God,  and  procure  peace  to  the 
kirk  of  God  within  this  kingdom.  So  God,  the  Father  of  aU  mercies,  have 
mfircy  upon  me." 

When  the  whole  prayers  were  ended,  the  heralds  (the  lord 
Lyon  and  his  brethren)  cried,  with  loud  voices,  '^  God  save  the 
queen !"  and  the  whole  people  echoed  the  acclamation,  and 
the  trumpets  sounded.  ''Then  her  majesty  was  raised  off 
the  seat  where  she  was  sittings  and  brought  to  a  higher  place; 
and  silence  being  made,  Mr.  Andrew  Melvin,  principal  of  the 
college  of  Theologians,  made  ane  oration  in  twa  hunder  Latin 
verses,"*  which,  it  will  be  owned,  was  an  unreasonable  number, 
Maister  Robert  Bruce  then  addressed  the  people  "  on  the 
subject  of  the  great  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  Scotland, 
by  God  having  given  their  king  a  helpmate  of  the  same  re- 
ligion j"  after  which,  the  nobility  knelt  before  the  queen,  and 
^  Bannatyne  Papers :  Marriage  of  James  YL  pp.  37-56. 
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holding  up  their  handjs^  offered  her  the  oath  of  homage  ''as 
queen  and  spouse  of  their  most  clement  sovereign/^  Maister 
Faitrik  Galloway  then  pronounced  a  blessing  on  the  corona- 
tion from  the  pulpit^  and  the  royal  processions  retired  &om 
the  abbey  of  Holyrood,  the  queen  still  wearing  the  crown  on 
her  head^  and  the  chancellor  going  directly  before  her 
majesty.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  princely 
revelry  at  Holyi  ood-palace.^ 

From  the  time  that  the  consort  of  king  James  became  a 
crowned  queen  in  this  island,  it  will  be  proper  to  designate 
her  by  the  national  name  of  Anne^  as  she  is  only  known  in 
history  by  this  name^  although  she  never  acknowledged  it 
herself.  In  all  her  numerous  autographs,  whether  extant 
in  private  letters  or  appended  to  Latin  documents,  she  signed 
her  name  Anna. 

The  Tuesday  after  her  coronation,  the  queen  made  a  grand 
tour  in  her  ''  gold  coach  '^  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh, 
attended  by  all  the  great  ladies  and  ofScers  who  had  assisted 
at  her  coronation,  and  accompanied  by  the  king.  Her  kindly 
citizens  of  Dun  Edin  had  prepared  many  goodly  presents  and 
quaint  pageants  for  her  gratification.  At  Edinburgh-cross 
''  fountains  ran  with  claret,  for  the  loyalty  of  the  day  :'^  above 
the  Nether  Bow,  was  represented,  to  the  delight  of  the  good 
heges  of  Edinburgh,  the  pageant  of  a  royal  marriage.  At  the 
end  of  this  species  of  pantomime,  which  her  majesty  and  all 
her  train  paused  to  witness,  there  was  let  down  from  the  very 
summit  of  the  port  of  the  Nether  Bow,  by  silken  strings,  a 
box  covered  with  purple  velvet,  on  which  was  embossed  a 
great  A  in  diamonds.  This  casket  contained  jewels  worth 
twenty  thousand  crowns,  a  noble  present  from  the  town  of 
Edinburgh  to  their  queen,  and,  in  truth,  far  surpassing  in  value 
any  dvic  gift  to  a  queen  we  have  yet  recorded  in  the  island. 

The  remainder  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  June  were 
occupied  with  festivities  and  rejoicings  on  account  of  the 
queen^s  arrival  and  coronation.  The  king  and  queen  then 
removed  to  the  queen's  summer  palace  of  Falkland,  where 
th^  entertained  the  Danish  visitors  for  some  days,  who 
'  Baimatyne  Fapen :  Marriage  of  James  TI.  pp.  87-66. 
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departed  at  last^  complimented  with  presents  as  rich  as  the 
state  of  the  royal  finances  would  permit.  The  queen  then 
went  to  the  palace  of  Dunfermline^  which  she  was  to  con- 
sider as  peculiarly  her  own  private  residence.  From  her 
first  settlement  in  Scotland^  Anne  of  Denmark  took  the 
greatest  dehght  in  her  palace  of  Dunfermline^ — not  in  the 
gothic  castle  perched^  hke  an  eagle's  nest^  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill  where  Malcolm  Canmore  and  his  English  consort 
St.  Margaret  reigned,  and  to  which  Edward  the  First  brought 
his  queen,  Marguerite  of  France,  after  he  imagined  he  had 
subdued  Scotland, — ^the  domestic  palace  of  the  Stuart  queens 
was  a  more  comfortable  abode  near  the  town.  As  it  had 
been  neglected  for  the  last  century,  and  fallen  to  decay, 
Anne  of  Denmark  rebuilt  the  apartments  where  the  queens 
of  Scotland  used  to  lodge.  The  whole  domain  is  situated  in  a 
soft  air  and  rich  coimtry,  considering  its  northern  locahty.  The 
dower-palace  has  an  ecclesiastical  origin,  having  been  origi- 
nally erected  by  the  abbots  of  Dunfermline.  It  is  probable 
that  the  works  performed  by  the  orders  of  queen  Anne  chiefly 
related  to  the  restoration  and  fitting  up  of  the  interior  of  the 
psdace,  for  the  magnificent  ruins  which  remain  bear  few  marks 
of  the  architecture  of  the  sixteenth  century.*  During  the  first 
visit  of  the  royal  bride  to  this  favourite  palace,  her  revenue 
and  dower  were  finally  settled,  and  her  household  was  per- 
manently arranged.  In  the  course  of  this  business,  she 
began  to  show  some  sparks  of  that  petulance  and  perverse- 
ness  of  disposition,  which  was  occasionally  perceptible  in  her 
conduct  through  life. 

King  James,  in  the  certainty  of  the  fideUty  of  sir  James 
Melville  to  the  unfortunate  queen  his  mother,  gave  him  a  high 
situation  in  his  young  wife's  household,  and  earnestly  advised 
her  to  consult  him  in  every  difficulty  which  her  inexperience 
of  the  customs  of  her  new  country  might  involve  her.  The 
queen,  very  perversely,  took  exceptions  to  this  tried  friend  of 
the  Scottish  crown.  Some  days  after  his  presentation  as 
her  counsellor  and  first  gentleman,  she  asked  him,  rather 

'  Peiiiiimt*8  Scotland.  Aooording  to  a  Latin  inBcriptaon,  quoted  by  Pennant, 
she  did  not  finish  the  renovation  of  this  her  fiivonrite  palace  till  the  year  1600. 
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abruptly,  ''Whether  he  was  ordained  to  be  her  keeper ?'* 
evidently  meaning  her  gaoler.  " '  I  ansfwerit/  pursues  sn* 
James  Melville,  '  that  her  majesty  was  knowen  tQ  be  descendit 
of  sa  noble  and  princeUe  parents,  and  sa  wed  brought  up, 
that  she  needit  na  keeper,  albeit  her  dignity  required  to  be 
servit  by  honourable  men  and  women,  both  auld  and  young, 
in  sindre  occupations/  Then  her  majesty  rephed,  'Then 
ye  are  evilly  dealt  withal/  Now  it  seemeth  that,  at  first, 
when  she  was  as  yet  ignorant  of  every  man^s  qualities,  some 
indiscreet  enviers  would  have  put  me  out  of  her  favour.  I 
rephed,  'I  was  put  in  her  service  to  instruct  sic  indiscreet 
persons,  and  also  to  give  them  guid  ensample  how  to  behave 
themselves  dutifully  and  reverently  unto  her  majesty,  and  to 
hold  them  back,  and  to  keep  her  &om  their  rashness  and 
importunity/  At  length  her  majesty  appearit  to  be  wed 
content  with  my  service,  where  I  spendit  many  years,  attend- 
ing sometimes  at  her  council-days,  sometimes  assisting  on  her 
exchequer  when  their  majesties  were  together ;  but  when  they 
happenit  to  be  apart,  I  waited  only  on  the  queen/^ 

A  quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed  since  a  queen  had  pre* 
sided  over  the  Scottish  court,  and  this  had  been  a  period  of 
unexampled  savageness  and  brutality  among  the  men  who 
composed  it,  insomuch,  that  no  female  could  pass  through 
any  part  of  the  king^s  palace  without  being  grossly  affironted 
by  the  officers  of  the  household.  The  queen  herself,  only 
passing  between  her  own  private  apartment  and  that  of  the 
king  at  LinUthgow-palace,  being  unknown^  was  insulted  by 
one  of  her  husband^s  gentlemen.  Great  reformations  in  conse- 
quence,— and  greatly  needed  they  were, — ^took  place  at  the 
ill-behaved  court ;  but  the  introduction  of  the  decorum  which 
the  etiquette  of  a  queen^s  household  required^  offended  the 
ladies  who  had  previously  frequented  it ;  they  thought  fit  to 
depart  by  mutual  consent^  and  left  the  fair  Dane  to  exerdse 
the  new  regulations  solus  with  her  household  ladies.  "I 
have  seen  the  king^s  grace,  but  not  the  queen/'  wrote  one 
of  James's  officials,*  June  11,1590.   ''Things  are  beginning 

'  Letter  of  William  Dundas :  Lodge's  nitutrations  of  British  History,  vol.  ii, 
p.  405. 
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to  be  strangely  altered ;  the  court  wondrous  soKtary,  for  the 
pattern  of  the  court  of  Denmark  is  greatly  before  the  eyes  of 
the  king  and  of  our  reformadoes,  by  whom  the  royal  house- 
hold  is  diminished  of  the  best  of  his  servants.  Our  queen 
carries  a  marvellous  gravity,  which,  with  the  reserve  of  her 
national  manners,  contrary  to  the  humour  of  our  people,  hath 
banished  all  our  ladies  dean  from  her/^  The  superabundance 
of  gravity  thus  imputed  to  the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  is 
by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  general  tenour  of  her 
conduct  during  the  first  years  of  her  marriage,  which,  in 
truth,  rather  indicated  the  levity  natural  to  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
than  the  dignity  becoming  her  exalted  rank.  She  manifested 
more  gaiety  than  was  consistent  with  prudence,  and,  at  last, 
raised  no  httle  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  her  husband  by  her 
commendations  of  the  beauty  of  the  earl  of  Murray.  This 
earl  was  a  Stuart,  who  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  regent 
Murray,  and  was  consequently  a  family  connexion  of  king 
James.  He  was  an  ally,  both  by  blood  and  friendship,  with 
Francis  earl  of  Bothwell,  who  soon  after  raised  a  desultory 
civil  war  in  Scotland. 

The  realm  and  royalty  of  Scotland  had  been  scarcely 
ridded  from  the  pest  of  Hepburn  earl  of  Bothwell,  when, 
as  if  an  evil  spirit  had  been  communicated  with  the  title, 
another  Bothwell  rose  up  to  occupy  the  public  attention. 
His  turbulence  and  restless  spirit  would  have  rendered  him 
as  great  a  nuisance  as  his  uncle  and  predecessor,  Hepburn 
earl  of  BothweU,  if  he  had  possessed  the  consummate  abiU- 
ties  for  perfecting  mischief  of  that  arch  agitator,  whose  name 
is  so  painfdlly  connected  with  the  misfortunes  of  Mary  queen 
of  Scots.  King  James  had  granted  the  title  of  Bothwell,'  by 
his  mother's  particular  request,  to  Francis  Stuart,  the  son  of 
one  of  her  iUegitimate  brothers  by  the  sister  and  heiress  of 
Hepburn  earl  of  Bothwell.  like  all  the  illegitimate  descend- 
ants of  James  V.,  this  youth,  encouraged  by  the  kindness  of 
his  ro3ral  relatives,  cherished  presimiptuous  hopes  regarding 

*  See  a  draft  of  a  will  of  Mary  qneen  of  Scots,  never  executed,  in  the  Cottonian 
collection,  and  partly  printed  in  Robertson's  Appendix,  which  dearly  indicates 
the  relationship  of  the  two  earls  of  BothwelL 
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the  succession  to  the  crown.  The  marriage  of  James^  and 
the  natural  expectation  of  heirs-apparent^  crushed  the  in- 
cipient hopes  of  BothweU^  and  rendered  him  malcontent ;  yet 
he  manifested  no  inclination  to  insurrection,  till  he  was  excited 
by  an  accusation  as  ridiculous  as  it  was  provoking.  This  was 
no  other  than  having  induced  witches  to  raise  the  storms  that 
had  nearly  shipwrecked  the  queen^  and  actually  drowned  lady 
Melville  at  Leith  ferry.  Such  accusations,  if  noticed  by  his- 
torians, are  generally  attributed  to  some  dumsy  state-intrigue, 
— for  the  great  effects  which  spring  from  trifling  causes,  such 
as  the  workings  of  imagination  on  the  minds  of  the  lower 
orders,  are  seldom  taken  into  consideration ;  yet  Scotland  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  civil  war  solely  from  the  insane  imagina- 
tions of  a  few  old  women,  who  voluntarily  came  forward  and 
declared  themselves  allies  with  the  Danish  and  Norway  witches, 
who  had  nearly  drowned  the  queen  the  preceding  winter,  and, 
withal,  "  that  they  had  been  instigated  to  the  mischief  by  the 
earl  of  Bothwell.'' 

The  earl  acted  with  some  dignity  when  he  first  heard,  by 
common  report,  this  accusation.  He  made  his  appearance 
before  the  king,  and  haughtily  demanded  a  trial  for  this 
imputed  offence,  which  he  averred,  with  great  good  sense, 
ought  not  to  be  beUeved.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  neither  the  devil, 
who  was  a  Uar  from  the  beginning,  nor  his  sworn  friends  the 
witches,  are  entitled  to  the  least  credit  on  this  occasion."' 
But,  as  the  laws  regarding  witchcraft  stood  in  Scotland,  this 
appeal,  both  to  good  sense  and  moral  justice,  was  utterly  use- 
less. The  regent  Murray,  among  other  enormities  unnoticed 
by  general  history,  had  induced  the  Scottish  legislatinre  to 
pass  an  act  rendering  sorcery  liable  to  a  fiery  death,  and  in 
consequence  he  had  burnt  alive  his  personal  enemy,  the  lord 
Lyon,  king-at-arms,  as  a  wizard,  besides  two  old  women,  over 
whose  martyrdom  he  presided  in  person.'  Among  the  most 
hideous  features  of  the  era  appear  the  facts,  that  though, 
under  the  plea  of  necessary  reformations,  the  fine  arts  had 

*  Melville's  Memoin,  p.  895. 
'  See  Chalmers'  Life  of  the  Begent  Hurray.      The  docmncntaiy  evidence 
quoted  hy  him  proves  at  onoe  the  fiehcts  stated,  and  the  date  of  these  laws. 
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been  utterly  banished  from  all  places  of  worship,  the  most 
horrid  superstitions  were  not  abolished,  but  rather  frightfully 
aggravated.  The  supposed  witch,  according  to  the  ancient 
law,  who  only  incanted  or  invoked  evil  spirits,  was  but 
punished  by  doing  penance,  if  poisoning  or  other  murders 
were  not  proved ;  but  regent  Murray,  following  the  example 
of  his  great-uncle  Henry  VIII.,  had  made  the  imaginary 
crime  of  witchcraft  capital.  Scotland  had  demolished  organs, 
banished  music,  shattered  painted  glass,  broken  the  lofty  arch, 
and  levelled  the  glorious  column,  ruined  Dryburgh  and  dese- 
crated Boshn,  for  these  things  she  termed  superstitiotus ;  and, 
aided  by  the  same  spirit  of  religious  destructiveness,  completed 
her  code  of  reformations  by  burning  hecatombs  of  wizards  and 
witches. 

King  James  found  these  new  laws  in  force  when  he  as- 
sumed the  regal  authority.  For  a  time  he  not  only  beUeved 
in  the  necessity  of  them,  but  made  this  folly  conspicuous  by 
writing  a  dissertation  on  witchcraft;  by  which  proceeding 
most  persons,  at  the  present  hour,  beUeve  that  he  was  the 
originator  of  the  atrocious  laws  just  mentioned.  These  laws, 
however,  did  not  originate  with  him,  but  he  found  more 
than  one  monomaniac  challenging  the  operation  of  them,  by 
accusing  themselves^  of  a  necromantic  conspiracy  against  his 
queen.  His  want  of  wisdom  in  the  matter  was,  supposing 
that  the  witches  themselves  knew  best  what  they  had  done. 
Thus,  when  he  wrote  his  book,  he  supposed  that  the  reahty 
of  wit<ihcraft  was  founded  on  the  positive  evidence  of  volun- 
tary confession.  There  was,  in  truth,  quite  sufScient  for  l^al 
conviction,  but  not  enough  for  moral  justice ;  for  self-accusa- 
tion was  in  those  times,  as  in  the  present,  often  prompted  by 
monomania.  Very  Uttle,  even  in  this  era  of  physiological 
inquiry,  is  satisfactorily  known  of  that  strange  aberration  of 
the  human  mind. 

Of  the  melancholy  class  of  patients  who  are  sane  on  all 
points  excepting  one  wild  vagary  which  holds  strong  posses- 
sion of  the  brain,  was  the  unfortunate  woman  who  confessed 
herself  guilty  of  raising  the  storms  to  drown  the  queen  in  the 
'  l^elville's  Memoirs. 
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preceding  autumn.  This  soi-disani  witch  accused  many  men 
and  women  as  her  abettors :  she  was^  bj  name,  Annis  Simp- 
son^ and  was  called  hj  her  neighbours  ''the  wise  wife  of 
Keith/^  When  she  was  brought  forward  for  examination, 
her  demeanour  astonished  all  her  judges ;  ''  for  she  was/'  say 
the  Scotch  chroniclers^  ''no  common  or  sordid  hag^  but  a 
grave  and  douce  matron^  whose  serious  and  discreet  answers 
made  a  wonderful  impression  on  king  James/' ^  She  declared 
"  she  had  a  fanuliar  spirit^  who,  upon  h^  call,  did  appear  in 
a  visible  form,  and  answered  her  on  the  subjects  of  persons 
lying  sick  or  exposed  to  mortal  danger,  whether  they  should 
live  or  die.  The  king  asked  her,  'What  words  she  used 
when  calling  her  spirit?'  She  rephed,  'As  he  had  taught 
her,  she  merely  called  '  Holla,  master !'  when  he  came  with- 
out fail.'  She  added  that  the  earl  of  Bothwell  had  consulted 
her  as  to  what  should  become  of  the  king  and  the  new- 
married  queen;  'how  long  the  king  should  reign?  and  what 
should  happen  after  his  death?'  Her  spirit  promised  to 
make  away  with  the  queen,  but  as  to  the  king,  the  said  spirit 
used  words  she  could  not  understand.  Being  pressed  to  de- 
clare the  sound  of  them,  she  said  distinctly  the  words  were^ 
//  est  un  homme  de  Dieu,  The  by-standers  eagerly  translated 
the  sentence,  '  He  is  a  man  of  God  .*'  this  they  considered 
splendid  circumstantial  evidence  as  to  the  truth  of  the  depo- 
sitions of  the  witch,  and  without  giving  any  reasonable  ex- 
planation why  a  Scotch  fiend  should  speak  French,  they 
deduced,  as  she  knew  not  what  the  words  meant,  she  must 
have  heard  them  as  she  declared.  The  vanity  of  the  king 
was  marvellously  tickled  by  the  respect  in  whidi  he  was  held 
by  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  his  conceit  in  his  own  wisdom 
and  godliness,  of  course,  was  greatly  augmented.  Annis  Simp- 
son then  proceeded  to  describe  one  of  the  diabolic  orgies,  at 
which  she  affirmed  she  was  present.  This,  she  made  oath, 
'  took  place  by  night  in  the  church  of  North  Berwick,  where 
the  devil,  clad  in  a  black  gown,  with  a  black  hat  on  his  head, 
preached  out  of  the  pulpit,  with  many  light  candles  about 
him,  to  a  great  number  of  them,'  [the  witches].    His  sermon 

^  Spotiswood. 
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'wa8  regarding  the  akaith  they  had  done  since  last  meeting, 
and  what  success  the  melting  a  wax-figure  of  king  James  had 
had'/  and  'because  one  seely  puir  plowman,  callit  Grey 
Meill,  chancit  to  say,  'Nathing  ailit  the  king  yet,  God  be 
thankit  !^  the  deyil  gave  him  a  sound  box  on  the  ear.'  And 
as  divers  among  than  began  to  reason  together  why  they  had, 
as  yet,  done  the  king  no  harm,  though  they  had  injured 
others,  the  devil  again  pronounced  the  oracular  sentence  // 
€it  un  homme  de  Dieu.  Now,  after  the  devil  had  endit  his 
admonitions,  he  came  down  &om  the  pulpit,  and  invited  all 
the  company  to  come  and  kiss  him.  But  he  was  as  cold  as 
ice,  and  his  body  hard  as  iron,  as  those  said  that  handled 
him ;  his  face  was  terrible,  his  nose  like  the  beak  of  an  eagle, 
great  burning  eyn,  his  hands  and  legs  hairy,  with  claws  on 
his  nails  like  the  griffon,  and  spak  with  a  hollow  voice,  saying 
'  that  the  witches  of  Norway  and  Scotland  entered  into  com- 
bination against  the  queen's  coming/''^ 

Among  the  articles  of  dittay  against  Annis  Simpson,  she 
was  accused  of  foreknowing,  by  the  aid  of  the  devil,  the  last 
Michaelmas  storm,  and  that  she  knew  '^  that  great  would  be 
the  skaith  by  land  and  sea,''  she  being  at  the  same  time  in- 
formed by  a  spirit,  ''that  the  queen  would  never  come  to 
Scotland,  without  the  king's  majesty  went  to  fetch  her." 
Another  of  these  wise  articles  accuses  Annis  Simpson,  on  her 
own  confession,  "  that  she,  with  ten  other  witches  and  wizards, 
endited  a  diabohcal  despatch  to  Marion  Leuchop,  a  noted  sor- 
ceress at  Leith,  which  billet  ran  thus, — 

"  Marion  Leachop, — ^Ye  sal  warn  the  rest  of  the  sisters  to  raise  the  wind  this 
day  at  eleven  hours,  to  stop  the  queen's  coming  to  Scotland."^ 

This  feat,  they  supposed,  was  accomplished  by  the  following 

ceremony: — "They  baptized  a  cat,  and  passed  her  thrice 

through  the  links  of  the  chimney-cruik,  (on  which  the  boilers 

hang) ;  then,  at  Bessie  Todd's  house,  they  tied  four  joints  of 

a  dead  man  to  the  cat's  feet,  and  at  midnight  all  the  wit<;he8 

and  their  allies  at  Leith  sallied  out,  and  carried  the  cat  to  the 

^  Sir  James  Melville's  Memoirs,  p.  395. 
'  Records  of  the  high  court  of  Jnstidary.     Annis  Simpson  was  first  strangled 
and  then  homt  to  ashes,  on  this  evidence. — F«fen  on  the  marriage  of  James  Y  L 
with  Anne  of  Denmark,  {^^^) 
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pier-head ;  from  thence  they  cast  her  as  far  as  possible  int<) 
the  sea,  and  cried  out,  '  See,  there  be  no  deceit  among  us/  " 
Poor  puss,  notwithstanding  her  impediments,  swam  safely  on 
shore,  from  which  the  whole  sisterhood  inferred  "that  the 
queen  would  arrive  safely  in  Scotland/'  However,  they  re- 
peated the  ceremony,  and  they  considered  that  the  drowning 
of  lady  Melville  at  Leith  ferry  was  the  result.  In  conse- 
quence, sir  James  Melville,  in  Ids  memoirs,  bears  Annis  Simp- 
son and  her  cummers  an  especial  ill-will.  She  proceeded  to 
confess,  before  the  council,  "  that  she  and  a  large  sisterhood 
of  witches,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  all  put  to  sea, 
each  embarking  in  a  separate  riddle  or  sieve,  each  canying  a 
flagon  of  wine,  with  which  they  made  merry,  and  floated 
jovially  to  North  Berwick  kirk,  where  they  landed  and  sang 
this  stave, — 

'  Ctmmier,  go  ye  before ! 
Cummer,  go  ye ! 
Gif  ye  will  not  go  before. 
Cummer,  let  me!' 

This  being  sung  in  chorus  to  the  tune  of  a  popular  reel^ 
Gillies  Duncan  led  the  procession,  playing  on  a  Jew's  trump/' 
The  narrative  proved  a  httle  too  strong  for  the  credulity  of 
the  king,  upon  which  the  witch,  Annis  Simpson,  who  seemed 
thoroughly  actuated  by  an  esprit  de  corps  for  the  honour  and 
possibiUty  of  her  art,  requested  Gillies  Duncan  might  be  sent 
for,  who  performed  the  witch-tune,  and  danced  the  witches' 
dance  to  the  accompaniment  of  that  melodious  instrument 
the  Jew's  harp.  The  king  was  the  only  person  who  remained 
incredulous,  upon  which  Annis,  bdng  determined  to  produce 
conviction  in  the  royal  mind,  took  the  monarch  on  one  side, 
and  told  him  all  that  passed  between  him  and  the  queen  at 
their  first  interview  on  the  desolate  coast  of  Norway.  James 
was  aghast,  and  vowed,  by  all  that  was  sacred,  "  that  he  did 
not  believe  the  utmost  cunning  of  the  E\t1  one  could  have 
revealed  the  same."* 

The  result  of  all  these  follies  was  a  melancholy  one.     The 

*  News  from  Scotland,  a  contemporary  Tract,  vol.  xlix.  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine.  Many  pasnages  in  the  witch-dialogues  in  Macbeth  have  evidently 
originated  from  this  triaL 
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poor  monomaniac,  the  soudisant  witch,  Annis  Simpson,  was, 
in  the  legal  phraseology  of  Scotland,  sentenced  to  be  ^'  first 
werriet,  and  then  brunt,''  Accordingly  she  was  first  strangled, 
and  then  her  body  was  consumed  to  ashes.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  her  mischievous  hallucinations  brought  the  same  doom 
on  two  or  three  other  persons,  some  of  whom,  it  is  said,  were 
tortured  to  induce  confession.  Such  is  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  proclamation  for  the  apprehension  of  Both- 
well,  who,  when  he  found  himself  irretrievably  implicated  in 
the  confessions  of  witch  Annis,  broke  prison  and  ran  away. 
As  to  the  queen  herself,  she  remained  perfectly  passive  in  the 
business,  content  that  the  wisdom  and  godliness  of  her  royal 
spouse  had,  according  to  the  witches  evidence,  saved  her  £rom 
a  watery  grave.  From  the  hour  of  Bothwell^s  escape  a 
desultory  civil  war  commenced  in  Scotland,  which  was  pecu- 
liarly directed  against  the  royal  family,  wherever  their  resi- 
dence might  be.  The  queen  had  very  httle  quiet,  in  whatso- 
ever palace  she  might  be  sojourning,  for  alarms  were  constantly 
occurring  that  the  "black  Bothwell''  was  thundering  at  the 
gates,  or  making  some  mischievous  inbreak.  Every  noble  in 
Scotland  who  fdt  friendship  or  bore  enmity  to  Bothwell  was 
on  the  alert,  either  to  aid  him  or  annoy  him.  Among  others, 
the  earl  of  Murray,  who  had  been  admired  by  the  young 
queen,  was  a  very  warm  partisan  of  the  fugitive  earl:  he 
came,  notwithstanding,  to  the  royal  festival  at  Christmas, 
1591-2,  when  king  James  again  became  jealous  of  him, 
owing  to  the  queen^s  imprudent  commendations  of  his 
beauty. 

The  earl  of  Murray  was  slain  soon  after,  (February  1692,) 
in  a  feud  with  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  court  scandal  did  not 
scruple  to  affirm  that  the  homicide  was  instigated  by  king 
James ;  but  the  Gordons  had  suffered  such  bitter  wrong  from 
their  fellow-nobles  in  the  reign  of  the  late  queen  Mary,  that 
their  vengeance,  when  their  hour  came,  was  only  too  consis- 
tent with  the  manners  of  the  times ;  therefore  the  king  may 
safely  be  acquitted  of  any  concern  in  it.  That  James  was 
offended  at  the  gurlish  indiscretion  of  his  young  queen  is  cer- 

VOL.  V.  ■ 
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tified  by  a  crusty  Scotch  chronicler,*  in  which  occurs  the 
following  notice  of  Murray, — "  quhm  [whom]  the  queen,  more 
rashly  than  wisely,  some  few  days  before  had  oommendit  in 
the  king's  hearing,  with  too  many  epithets,  as  the  properest 
and  most  gallant  man  at  court.  To  which  the  king  replied, 
'  Ye  might  have  excepted  me/  "  James  was  too  fond  of  peace 
and  quiet  to  take  bloody  yengeance  for  a  few  heedless  words, 
spoken  by  a  girl  of  the  queen's  age ;  and  as  to  the  fiict  that 
Huntley  pleaded  the  royal  commission  for  the  slaughter  of 
Murray,  it  was  only  true  thus  hr, — ^that  the  king  had  em- 
ployed him  to  suppress  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  and  all  his  allies 
and  abettors,  because,  after  his  late  audacious  attempts  on  the 
liberty  of  the  royal  fiEunily,  he  had  fled,  and,  with  his  adhe- 
rents, was  in  revolt.  The  implication  of  the  queen's  name 
in  these  adventures  gave  rise  to  some  historical  ballads, 
which  are  still  chanted  by  Scottish  maidens  among  the  oral 
poetiy  of  the  land : — 

*'  Ye  Highlands  and  ye  Lowlands, 
Oh,  where  have  ye  been  ? 
They  've  slain  the  earl  of  Murray, 
And  laid  him  on  the  groen. 

*  Now  wae  betide  thee,  Huntley! 

And  wherefore  did  ye  sae  ? 
I  bade  ye  bring  lum  with  yon. 

But  forbade  yon  liim  to  slay/' 

He  was  a  braw  gallant. 

And  he  rid  at  the  ring ; 
And  the  bonny  earl  of  Murray, 

He  might  have  been  a  kiiig. 

He  was  a  braw  gallant. 

And  he  played  at  the  ba' ;' 
And  the  bonny  earl  of  Murray 

Was  the  flower  among  them  a'« 

He  was  a  braw  gallant. 

And  he  played  at  the  gluve ; 
And  the  bonny  earl  of  Murray, 

He  was  the  queen's  luve. 


1  MS.  Annals  of  Scotland,  by  sir  James  lialfour,  Lyon  king^at-arms.     The 
manuscript  is  in  the  Advocates'  library,  Edinburgh. 

*  This  verse  acquits  the  king  of  any  injurious  intention  towards  Mumiy. 
»  The  golf. 
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Oh !  laog  wiQ  his  lady 

Look  o'er  castle  Downe, 
Ere  she  see  the  earl  of  Muiray 

Come  somiding  through  the  town." 

Notwithstanding  the  romantic  imaginations  of  the  poets^  it  is 
certain  that  the  earl  of  Murray  was  the  victim  of  a  feud 
which  his  father-in-law  had  commenced  with  the  Gordons  be- 
fore either  the  queen,  the  king,  or  himself  were  bom,  and  that 
he  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  lord  Grordon, 
who  was  beheaded  by  the  regent  earl  of  Murray  for  aspiring 
to  the  hand  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots. 

While  the  queen  was  abiding  peaceably  at  her  dower-palace 
of  Falkland  the  succeeding  summer,  Bothwell  made  a  furious 
attack  on  it ;  he  was  repulsed  fi*om  the  royal  apartments,  but 
he  succeeded  in  gaining  entrance  into  the  stables,  and  carried 
off  all  the  queen's  horses.  This  was  in  June  1592.  The 
queen,  after  this  rude  attack,  removed  to  the  palace  of  Dal- 
keith, which,  in  the  following  August,  was  made  the  scene  of 
a  very  singular  adventure.  "  Queen  Anne,  our  noble  princess,^' 
says  our  chronicler,*  "  was  served  by  divers  gentlewomen  of 
her  own  country.  She  was  very  partial  to  one  of  them,  a 
fair  Danish  lady,  called  Margaret  Twineslace,  whom  one  of 
the  king's  gentlemen,  John  Wemys  of  Logic,  was  courting 
with  right  honest  affection,  tending  to  the  godly  bond  of  mar- 
riage.'^  Unfortunatdy,  Wemys  was  a  friend  of  the  insurant 
earl  of  Bothwell,  and  the  king  received  certain  information 
that  he  had  conferred  with  him  just  before  the  attack  on 
Falkland-palace.  He  was  examined  on  this  accusation  before 
the  king  and  council,  and  having  confessed  that  he  continued 
frequently  to  confer  with  Bothwell,  he  was  committed  prisoner 
to  the  guard-room  in  Dalkeith-castle,  and  every  one  thought 
his  life  was  in  danger.  That  night  it  was  the  turn  of  his 
Danish  love  to  sleep  in  the  queen's  bedchamber.  It  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  Margaret  waited  till  the  king  and  queen 
were  both  asleep,  but  it  is  most  likely  that  the  queen  was  privy 
to  the  whole  plot.    Mistress  Mai^aret  then  stole  out,  and  went 

^  Historie  of  James  the  Sext;  puhlished  hy  the  Bannatyne  Cluh,  pp.  251-253. 
Archhishop  Spotiswood  gives  the  prosperous  termination  of  the  adventure,  and 
MelviUe  menUons  it, 
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to  the  prison-room  of  her  lover,  Wemys  of  Logie^  and  com- 
manded his  guards  to  lead  him  forthwith  to  the  queen's 
chamber,  for  the  king  wished  to  put  a  question  to  him.  The 
sentinels  knew  she  was  the  lady  in  waiting,  and  did  not  doubt 
she  had  authority  for  what  she  said,  and  accordingly  con- 
ducted Wemys  to  the  queen's  chamber-door.  Margaret 
charged  them  to  remain  there  quietly,  and  taking  Wemys  by 
the  hand,  led  him  boldly  into  the  room  where  her  royal  master 
and  mistress  were  sleeping.  "  An'  sa,"  says  our  quaint  old 
chronicler,  "  she  dosit  the  door,  and  convoyed  the  said  Wemys 
to  a  window,  where  she  ministered  a  lang  cord  to  him,  to  let 
himself  down  upon,  and  sa  he  happilie  escapit  by  the  sub- 
tletie  of  luYC."  The  guards  waited  patiently  at  the  door  of 
the  queen's  chamber  till  the  early  dawn  of  an  August  morn- 
ing, when  they  raised  an  alarm,  and  it  was  found  that  they 
had  been  deceived.  The  manner  of  Wemys's  escape  caused 
much  laughter  in  the  palace ;  the  queen  took  great  pains  to 
pacify  the  king,  who  was  so  much  amused  by  the  adventure, 
that  he  issued  a  proclamation  offering  pardon  to  Wemys  of 
Logic  if  he  came  back  to  his  duties,  which  he  did  in  a  few 
days,  and  he  was  soon  after  married  to  the  Danish  maid  of 
honour  who  had  risked  so  much  for  his  sake.^ 

Long  after  this  adventure,  Bothwell  continued  to  make 
occasional  attacks  on  whatever  palace  the  queen  happened  to 
sojourn  in,  and  she  was  liable  to  be  roused  at  all  hours  of  the 
night  or  morning,  by  uproars  he  chose  to  raise  when  trying 
to  gain  admittance.  He  always  gave  out,  that  his  sole  in- 
tention was  to  obtain  an  interview  with  king  James,  to 
apologize  to  him,  and  to  explain  to  him  that  he  was  driven 
to  these  outrages  by  chancellor  Maitland,  through  whose 
machinations  he  was  sure  he  had  been  accused  of  witchcraft. 
Those  who  consider  the  folly  of  the  accusation  will  pity  Both- 
well,  though  it  will  be  owned,  that  rushing  into  a  royal  bed- 
room with  a  drawn  sword  was  not  a  rational  way  of  making 
an  apology.  In  the  winter  of  1593  Bothwell  got  into  Holy- 
rood,  by  the  way  of  the  kitchen,  "  as  the  gate  was  set  open 
to  let  forth  from  the  palace  my  lady  Athol,  who  came  to 
'  Spotiswood,  p.  389. 
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visit  her  mother^  the  lady  Gowrjr/'*  He  rushed  into  the 
king's  chamber  sword  in  hand,  followed  hj  his  firiend  and 
ally,  master  John  Colville,  with  another  sword.  King  James 
behaved  with  great  spirit ;  he  was  but  half-dressed,  his  hose 
not  being  knit,  [tied] .  He  bade  them  '^  strike  him  if  they 
durst/^  Bothwell  then  fell  at  his  feet,  and  said,  "  He  was 
driven  to  hard  courses  by  the  practices  of  his  enemies,  beg- 
ging the  king  to  take  his  own  sword  and  kill  him,  or  to 
pardon  him/'  He  then  laid  his  head  on  the  ground,  and 
taking  the  king's  foot  with  his  hand,  set  it  on  his  long  hair 
in  sign  of  greater  humility ;  "  quhilk  moved  his  majesty  to 
have  sic  compassion  on  him,  that  he  granted  him  his  pardon 
freely,  as  his  majesty  told  me  himself  that  same  day,  and  the 
hail  manner  of  his  incoming/'  So  says  Melville,  who  was 
in  Holyrood  at  the  very  time  of  this  uproar. 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  humility  of  his  rebel,  James 
was  virtually  made  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace  till  a  change 
of  ministers  was  effected  by  Bothwell's  faction.  The  desire 
of  such  change  in  these  days  is  signified  quietly  by  minorities 
in  the  house  of  conmions;  but  in  the  barbarous  and  semi- 
barbarous  agesy  the  ministers  of  a  sovereign  were  not  dis- 
placed without  a  violent  uproar  in  the  royal  residence, — ^very 
frequently  an  insurrection  took  place,  attended  with  blood- 
shed :  the  ministers  of  state  were  invariably  stigmatized  as 
royal  &vourite8. 

The  Danish  ambassadors,  who  dwelt  at  the  house  of  Kin- 
loch,  near  Edinburgh,  suffered  some  anxiety  respecting  the 
wel&re  of  the  queen,  and  charged  sir  James  Melville  to  enter 
the  state  apartments,  and  ask  what  condition  the  royal  family 
were  in  ?  The  king  then  came  to  a  window,  leading  the 
queen  by  the  hand,  and  they  both  assured  the  people  assem- 
bled in  the  court  below  "  that  they  were  well,  and  the  affairs 
were  settled."  It  is,  however,  evident  that  Bothwell  had  pos- 
session of  the  palace,  because  the  Danish  ambassadors  applied 
to  him,  through  Melville,  for  leave  of  audience  of  the  queen 
in  the  afternoon ;  "  quhilk,"  says  Melville,  "  was  granted,  and  I 

^  This  is  another  instanoe  in  which  the  Riithven  fieunily  were  implicated  in  an 
attack  on  the  life  or  liherty  of  thrir  soyereign. 
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conducted  them  to  the  queen's  chamber;  and  leaving  them 
there^  passed  forward  to  see  his  majesty^  wha  was  ^ad  to 
get  ony  of  his  awn  that  he  might  speke  to/'  The  king  now 
fdt  the  great  assistance  he  derived  from  his  Danish  alliance, 
since  the  ambassadors  demanded  to  return  to  their  own 
country  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  informing  the  queen's 
brother  of  the  state  of  the  palace.  The  difference  was  finally 
settled  by  the  enemy  of  the  Bothwell  faction,  chancellor 
Maitland,  being  displaced,  and  ultimately  banished  to  his 
own  estate.  He  had  appropriated,  to  the  queen's  infinite  dis- 
pleasure^ some  of  the  manors  belonging  to  her  favourite  do- 
main of  Dunfermline  to  his  own  use^  and  no  remonstrances  of 
her  majesty  could  induce  him  to  restore  them ;  therrfore  her 
influence,  which  now  began  to  be  considerable  with  king 
James,  was  thrown  into  the  scale  against  him. 
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QUEEN-CONSORT  OP  JAMES  THE  FIRST,  KING  OP 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  11. 


Birth  of  prince  Henry  at  Stirling— Qoeen's  reception  of  the  ambanadpfs-*Baptis- 
mal  g'ifts — Matermd  troubles — Lady  Marr  appointed  govemesB — ^A  royal  curtain 
lecture — Penrereity  of  the  queen — PretendiB  sickness — King  takes  her  to  Stir- 
ling-castle—She  kagofls  with  a  fiustion— Bhrth  of  her  eldBst  daughter  (Elizabeth 
queen  of  Bohemia) — Queen's  accomplishments — Her  friendship  for  the  Ruthven 
family — Scandals  connected  with  the  Gowry  plot — Birth  of  her  second  son, 
(Charles  I.) — Queen's  interview  with  Beatrice  Ruthren — ^Anger  and  suspicions 
of  the  king — His  reproof— James  VI.  succeeds  to  the  British  empire — Visits 
England  without  the  queen — Prince  Henry's  letter  to  her — Queen  falls  ill  at 
Stirling— Unreasonable  anger — ^The  Scotch  privy  council  attend  her — Her  life 
in  danger — Delivered  of  a  dead  prince— Her  demands  granted — Perrenity 
of  the  queen— King's  letter  to  her — Her  hatred  to  lord  Marr — Plrepares  for 
her  journey  to  England — Quoen  Elizabeth's  robes  and  jewels  sent  for  her 
wearing— Her  caprice  respecting  the  English  household — Her  progress  through 
England — Elegant  reception  at  Althorpe — ^Meets  the  king  near  Grafton— 
Their  arrival  at  Windsor — Quoen  quarrels  with  English  nobles — Refuses  to 
take  the  aacnunent  at  her  coronation — Suspected  of  popery — Religious  inoon- 
sistendes  enforced  by  the  ooronataon-oath. 

The  birih  of  an  heir  to  Scotland  put  an  end  to  the  long 
series  of  tumnlts  ynth  which  Bothwell  had  agitated  the  court. 
Very  soon  after  this  auspicious  event,  he  perceived  that  all 
his  partisans  fell  from  him ;  upon  which  he  fled  to  France.' 
Queen  Anne  brought  her  first-bom  son  into  the  world  at 
Stirling-castle,  February  19,  1594.  The  king  determined  to 
give  him  the  name  of  his  own  unfortunate  father,  united 
with  that  of  the  queen's  fiaither,  and  Henry-Frederic  the  boy 
was  named,  with  the  first  reformed  baptismal  rites  that  had 

^  Frauds  Stuart,  earl  of  Bothwell,  died  there.  In  1616,  when  king  James 
was  quietly  reigning  in  England,  he  sent  from  France  for  the  heir  of  his  trouble- 
some kinimiaw,  and  restored  to  him  all  his  patrimony;  bat  with  the  title  of 
Bothwell  he  would  not  invest  him. — Life  of  James  the  Sext,  p.  390. 
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ever  been  administered  to  a  prince  in  this  island.  The  pre- 
parations began  by  a  proclamation  from  the  king^  demanding 
peace  dnring  the  royal  baptism.  It  was  announced  at  the 
Mercat>cross^  Stirling^  and  by  an  unintended  arrangement  of 
the  words^  really  gave  permission  for  the  continuation  '^  of 
the  feuds^  quarrels^  and  grudges  of  the  sovereign  lor^s  lieges, '^ 
so  that  they  have  but  the  decency  to  suspend  them  on  this 
day  of  high  festival.  The  prince  was  baptized  according  to 
the  ritual  of  the  reformed  episcopal  church  of  Scotland.*  The 
countess  of  Marr^  the  infant's  governess^  brought  him  from 
his  nursery^  assisted  by  the  queen's  ladies^  and  laid  him  in  a 
state-bed  in  the  queen's  presence-chamber^  from  whence  they 
carried  him  in  procession^  and  delivered  him  to  his  nearest 
relative,  the  duke  of  Lenox^  by  whom  he  was  presented  to  the 
earl  of  Sussex,  ambassador  of  the  godmother,  queen  Elizabeth. 
Lord  Hume  carried  the  prince's  ducal  coronet  of  Rothsay, 
lord  Livingstone  the  towel,  lord  Seaton  the  basin,  and  lord 
Semple  the  laver.  The  English  ambassador,  who  represented 
queen  Elizabeth,  the  godmother,  followed  with  the  royal  babe, 
whose  train  was  supported  by  lords  Sinclair  and  Urquhart, 
and  four  Scottish  gentlemen,  of  honourable  lineage,  bore  a 
canopy  over  him.  When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  door, 
king  James,  who  was  seated  there,  rose  and  received  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  who  delivered  the  babe  to  the  duke  of  Lenox, 
and  seated  himself  in  a  stall  lined  with  velvet.  The  service 
was  performed  by  the  bishop  of  Aberdeen.  The  lord  Lyon 
proclaimed  the  titles  of  the  prince;  gold  and  silver  were 
thrown  from  the  window  among  the  populace,  and  then  the 
heir  of  Scotland  was  brought  back,  in  procession,  to  the  state- 
bed  in  his  mother's  presence-chamber. 

When  the  ceremony  of  baptizing  her  infant  was  ended, 
the  queen  of  Scotland  received,  in  state,  the  presents  and 
congratulations  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  who  had  assisted 
at  this  rite.  Sir  James  Melville,  who  was  present  on  this 
occasion,  gives  a  Hvdy  sketch  of  the  scene.  *'  I  was 
appointed,''  says  the  statesman-historian,  ''to  stand  a  little 
behind,  but  next  to  her  majesty's  chair.  To  the  English, 
1  Archbishop  Spotiswood. 
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Grerman^  and  Danish  ambassadors  the  queen  made  answer 
herself;  but  to  the  states  of  Holland^  albeit  her  majesty 
could  speak  seemly  French^  she  whispered  in  my  ear  to 
declare  to  them  her  answer.  Then  every  ane  of  them,  by 
order,  made  their  presents  as  god-baim  gifts.  The  jewels  of 
precious  stones  she  resavit  with  her  awn  hand,  and  then 
deUyerit  to  me  to  put  into  their  cases,  and  lay  them  on  a 
table  quhilk  was  preparit  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber.'^ 
Queen  Elizabeth  sent  a  cupboard  of  plate,  and  some  cups  of 
massive  gold ;  Holland  presented  a  parchment  with  a  yearly 
pension  of  five  thousand  florins  to  the  Httle  prince.  The 
cups  were  so  heavy,  that  m  James  Melville  declares  he  could 
hardly  hft  them :  "  I  leave  to  others  to  set  down  their  value  j 
all  I  know  is,  they  were  soon  meltet  and  spendit, — I  mean 
80  many  as  were  of  gold,  quhilk  suld  have  been  keepit  in 
store  for  posteritie.  But  then  they  that  gaf  advise  to  break 
them  wanted  their  part,  as  they  had  done  of  the  queen^s 
tocher.'^  Of  the  amount  and  times  of  payment  of  this  said 
tocher,  or  dowry,  for  the  squandering  of  which  MelviUe  is 
thus  indignant,  no  veiy  decided  account  can  be  given ;  how- 
ever, as  he  afiBrms  that  a  tocher  was  spent,  it  is  evident 
some  ready  cash  had  been  received  by  king  James. 

The  heart  of  the  young  queen  was  alive  to  the  most 
passionate  instincts  of  maternity,  and  these  were  painfully 
outraged  when  she  found  it  was  her  husband^s  intention  to 
leave  her  young  son  in  the  royal  fortress  of  Stirling  to  the 
care  of  his  hereditary  guardian,  the  earl  of  Marr.^  The  old 
countess  of  Marr,  the  king's  former  gtmvemantej  was  to  be 
inducted  into  the  same  office  for  the  infant  Henry,  to  the 
queen's  extreme  grief.  She  earnestly  pleaded  to  have  him 
with  her  during  his  tender  infmcy,  instead  of  being  restricted 
to  occasional  visits.  It  was  in  vain  that  king  James  explained 
to  her,  that  it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  Scotland  for 
its  heir  to  be  reared  in  Stirling-castle,  under  the  care  of  an 
earl  of  Marr.  He  declared,  "  that  he  owed  his  own  life  and 
crown  to  this  providential  arrangement,''  and  '^that  the 
Erskine  fiaimily  were  most  worthy  of  this  high  trust/'  but 
the  queen  would  not  be  content. 

1  Birch,  State-Papers,  voL  L  p.  342. 
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Then  began  a  series  of  sorrows  and  disquiets,  which  not  a 
little  impaired  the  peace  of  the  royal  pair.  Queen  Anne, 
with  all  the  anguish  of  maternal  jealousy,  saw  the  first  caresses 
of  her  Uttle  one  bestowed  on  the  old  countess  of  Marr  and 
her  son,  and  she  hated  them  with  all  the  vivacity  of  her 
nature.  She  was  at  LinUthgow-palace  with  king  James, 
May  26,  1595,  when  her  httle  Henry  had  arrived  at  the 
engaging  age  of  fifteen  months;  and  being  in  the  utmost 
distress  of  mind  because  the  Marrs  had  possession  of  her 
darling,  of  whom  she  was  deprived,  she  bestowed  a  curtain- 
lecture  on  king  James  regarding  the  subject  nearest  her 
heart.  The  substance  of  this  exordium  was,  however,  over- 
heard, and  transmitted  to  England  by  a  spy  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.*  The  queen  pleaded  piteously  with  her  husband 
that  she  might  not  live  separated  from  her  infant.  She 
urged  her  constant  affection,  and  reminded  king  James  '^  how 
she  had  left  all  her  dear  friends  in  Denmark  to  follow  him  /' 
she  represented  that  her  brother,  king  Christiem  IV.,  for  love 
of  her,  had  ever  been  his  sure  friend;  therefore  it  was  an  ill 
return  to  refuse  her  suit,  founded  on  reason  and  nature,  and 
to  prefer  giving  the  care  of  her  babe  to  a  subject,  who, 
neither  in  rank  nor  deserving,  was  the  best  his  majesty  had.'' 
This  was  scarcely  just  to  the  earl  of  Marr,  who  had  been,  at 
the  same  time,  playfellow  and  guardian  to  his  orphan  king, 
and  was,  withal,  one  of  the  best  subjects  he  ever  had ;  and  he 
was  right  to  place  his  infant  in  the  care  of  one  thus  tried, 
even  if  the  law  had  not  prescribed  it.  King  James,  in  reply 
to  his  curtain-lecture,  said,  '^  That  his  infant  he  knew  to  be 
safe  in  Marr's  keeping;  and  though  he  doubted  nothing  of 
her  good  intentions,  yet,  if  some  faction  got  strong  enough, 
she  could  not  hinder  his  boy  being  used  against  him,  as 
he  himself  had  been  against  his  imfortunate  mother.''  Her 
husband's  reply,  which  ought  to  have  shown  Anne  that  the 
bereavement  of  her  babe  was  not  an  intentional  wrong,  but 
an  inexorable  necessity,  did  not  bring  to  her  mind  the  con- 
viction it  ought  to  have  done.  She  pleaded,  wept,  and  even 
coaxed  the  king  that  the  matter  might  be  referred  to  council, 
in  which  she  had  secretly  obtained  a  large  faction  of  persons, 
^  Birch,  State-Papers,  voL  i.  p.  243. 
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who  only  cared  for  her  wishes  as  they  militated  against  the 
earl  of  Marr,  The  king  perceived,  very  quickly,  indications 
of  rebellion  in  his  conndl,  and,  to  his  great  uneasiness,  ascer- 
tained that  his  queen  was  perversely  inclined  to  be  made  a 
tool  of  the  factious.  He  discovered,  soon  after,  that  she  had 
plotted  with  some  of  her  partisans  an  expedition  to  Stirling, 
to  take  away  her  babe. 

At  this  epoch  occurs  the  first  specimen  extant  of  the 
autographs  of  Anne  of  Denmark ;  afterwards,  her  correspon- 
dence formed  a  very  curious  feature  in  her  biography.  It  is 
almost  unique,  not  only  among  queenly  epistles,  but  is  really 
deserving  a  place  in  the  history  of  letter-writing.  She  seldom 
wrote  by  deputy, — ^her  letters  are  all  holographs:  though  a 
foreigner,  she  contrived  to  infuse  her  whole  meaning  in  a  very 
brief  space.  These  little  missives  are  written  in  a  most 
legible  Italian  hand :  they  are,  most  of  them,  spirited  and 
humorous ;  all  are  pithy,  and  to  the  purpose  of  the  writer. 
The  first  note  extant  in  her  hand,  belongs  to  the  time  when 
she  was  intriguing  to  get  possession  of  her  infant,  and  was 
meant  to  provide  funds  for  the  journey  she  projected  to  take 
surreptitiously  to  Stirling.  It  is  written  in  the  Scottish 
dialect ;  subsequently,  she  had  made  herself  mistress  of  the 
English  language,  and  before  she  became  queen  of  England, 
she  wrote  and  spelled  it  far  better  than  did  her  great-grand- 
daughter, queen  Anne,  of  Augustan  celebrity.  Unfortunately, 
Anne  of  Denmark  seldom  dated  a  note  or  letter.  If  she 
had  known  what  a  great  inconvenience  this  careless  habit 
would  be  to  her  dutiful  biographer,  she  surely  would  have 
amended  it  for  her  own  sake.  The  following  note  was 
addressed  by  the  queen  to  George  Heriot,  her  banker  and 
jeweller,  a  man  immortalized  by  his  own  good  works,  as  well 
as  by  the  genius  of  sir  Walter  Scott : — 

'^AVB  Pbssipt  op  thb  Qusxv.* 
"  Geordg  Heriatt,  I  eameetUe  dissyr  yone  present  to  send  me  tita  hundieibe 
pondfis  vith  all  expiditioD*  becaiu  I  maun  best  me  away  prwentie. 

*  Holography  from  original  Papers  pertaming  to  Heriot's  Hospital ;  kindly 
communicated  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Steven,  Edinburgh.    We  are  indebted  to  the 
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In  the  course  of  a  few  days^  the  king  informed  the  queen 
that^  as  her  heart  was  so  entirely  set  on  seeing  her  infant^ 
she  should  go  to  Stirling-castle  forthwith;  but  she  refused, 
for  it  by  no  means  answered  her  purposes  to  go  with  the 
king^  and  his  guards  and  attendants.  She  said^  "  She  would 
not  go  then^  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  she  w^it  thither^ 
out  of  compliment  to  the  earl  of  Marr^  to  grace  the  wedding 
of  lord  Glamis;  besides,  she  was  not  well/'  But  the  king 
obliged  her  to  obey  him.  The  queen  set  out  on  horseback, 
May  30th,  with  her  train,  but  either  was,  or  pretended  to  be, 
so  seriously  discomposed  by  the  caperings  and  rearing  of  her 
horse,  that  she  took  to  her  bed  at  linlithgow-palace,  and 
professed  herself  too  ill  to  go  any  farther.  The  earl  of  Man* 
made  a  journey  to  pay  his  duty  to  her  in  her  sickness,  but 
was  not  admitted  to  her  presence,  ''for  fear,''  as  it  was  said, 
"  that  he  should  perceive  her  illness  to  be  fictitious."  He 
was,  besides,  so  uncivilly  treated  by  her  people,  that  he  was 
glad  to  return  to  Stirling-castle  the  same  day  that  he  left  it.^ 
The  queen  added  to  the  ingratitude  of  insulting  so  trusty  a 
friend  as  the  earl  of  Marr,  the  folly  of  an  attempt  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  less  indulgent  husband  than  king  James,  would 
have  been  considered  downright  rebellion. 

Another  expedition  to  Stirling-castle  was  planned  by  the 
queen,  while  the  king  was  absent  on  sunmier  progress :  she 
meant  to  head  an  armed  band,  composed  of  the  lords  of  her 
faction  and  their  followers,  who  were,  by  force,  to  take  the 
infant-prince  from  the  earl  of  Marr.  The  king  heard  of  the 
plot,  and  made  a  journey  from  Falkland-palace  speedy  enough 
to  prevent  it.*  He  obliged  the  queen  to  travel  with  him  to 
Stirling-castle,  but  difierently  attended  to  what  she  had  de- 
vised. Here  the  king  permitted  her  to  see  and  caress  her 
babe  as  much  as  she  chose,  but  was  inexorable  in  his  inten- 

great  kindness  of  Dr.  Steven,  the  late  learned  master  of  Heriof  s  hospital,  for 
tbese  cnrioQS  items  from  the  contemporary  inedited  records  belonging  to  that 
noble  foundation,  which  he  has  most  generously  oommnnicated.  We  are  happy 
to  learn  that  Dr.  Steven  is  preparing  a  history  of  Heriot's  hospital  from  the  rich 
store  of  docoments  in  the  charter-chest  of  the  institution,  to  which  he  has,  for 
the  last  five  years,  devoted  his  time  and  talents. 

*  Birch,  State-Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  258. 
^  Sanderson's  Lives  of  Mary  and  James,  p.  185. 
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tions  of  retaining  Marr  as  his  son's  gaardian.  Indeed^  he 
left  the  following  document  in  the  hands  of  Marr  when  they 
quitted  the  castle : — 

"Ht  lobd  Mabb, 
^  Because  in  the  surety  of  my  son  consisteth  my  surety,  and  I  have  concr edited 
to  yew  the  charge  of  his  keepmg  on  the  trnst  I  have  of  your  honesty ;  this  I 
command  yow,  out  of  mjf  own  mouth,  being  in  company  of  those  I  Uke,^  other- 
wise, for  any  charge  or  neoesidty  which  can  come  from  me,  yow  shall  not  deliver 
him.  And  in  case  God  call  me  at  any  time,  see  that  neither  for  the  queen,  nor 
the  estates  their  pleasure,  yon  deliver  him  till  he  he  eighteen,  and  that  he  com* 
mand  yow  himself. 

"  This  from  your  assured  fHend, 

*'  James,  R. 
«  Striveling  [Stirling]  Castle,  June  24, 15d6." 

A  succession  of  stormy  debates^  agitated  by  the  queen's  fac- 
tion in  the  council,  ensued;  but  all  £Euled  in  shaking  the 
king's  firm  trust  in  the  loyalty  of  the  earl  of  Marr  and  his 
lady-mother.  To  the  infinite  discontent  of  the  royal  mother, 
her  little  son  remained  at  Stirling. 

Whosoever  glances  over  the  events  of  the  seven  successive 
minorities  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  will  plainly  perceive  that 
it  was  the  systematic  poUcy  of  the  oUgarchy  of  that  country 
to  get  possession  of  the  heir  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  to  destroy  the  fisither,'  and  govern,  during  a  long 
minority,  according  to  their  own  notions  of  justice,  which 
waa  invariably  the  law  of  the  strongest.  To  obviate  this  cus. 
tomary  order  of  affairs,  James  III.  had  fortified  the  castle  of 
Stirling,  and  educated  his  heir  in  that  stronghold;  but  his 
barons  had,  at  last,  obtained  possession  of  the  royal  boy,  and 
destroyed  their  sovereign  in  his  name.  James  VI.  and  the 
earl  of  Marr  resolved  that  the  infant  Henry  should  never  be 
set  up  as  a  parricidal  puppet.  The  king  had  studied  the  his- 
tory of  his  country ;  and  we  have  just  shown  how  he  explained 
to  his  queen  that  he  had  himself,  in  his  unconscious  infancy, 
been  made  the  instrument  of  his  unfortunate  mother's  deposi- 

^  This  mysterious  expresnon  justified  Marr  in  withholding  his  charge  finom  the 
king  himself,  in  case  he  should  fiiU  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  he  forced 
to  command  the  surrender  of  the  prince. 

*  Every  sovereign  of  Scotland,  from  the  reign  of  Bohert  III.,  (time  of  our 
Henry  lY.)  had  ascended  the  throne  a  minor;  hence  arose  all  the  misfortunes 
of  the  Scottish  kings  of  the  line  of  Stuart 
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tion^  and  that  the  same  tragedy  would  be  repeated  if  her  hoj 
was  not  left  in  the  keeping  of  the  earl  of  Marr^  who  had, 
even  in  youth,  proved  himself  well  worthy  the  trust  of  being 
hereditary  guardian  of  the  prince  of  Scotland,  and  captain  of 
Stirling-castle.  It  must  lower  the  character  of  Anne  of  Den- 
mark in  the  eyes  of  every  one,  both  as  woman  and  queen, 
that  she  was  not  to  be  convinced  by  these  unanswerable  in- 
ferences from  the  experience  of  the  past,  but  preferred  to  in- 
dulge the  mere  instincts  of  maternity  at  the  risk  of  involving 
her  husband,  her  infant,  and  their  kingdom  in  the  strife  and 
nuseiy  of  unnatural  warfare. 

The  queen  continued  to  torment  herself,  and  all  around 
her,  with  the  grievances  regarding  her  eldest  son,  until  her 
thoughts  were  for  a  time  detached  by  the  birth  of  a  second 
child.  In  the  words  of  our  chronicle,*  "  The  queen  was  de- 
liverit  of  a  ladie  at  Falkland,  August  15,  1596,  who  was  bap- 
tisit  by  the  name  of  Elizabeth.^'  The  baptism  took  place  at 
Holyrood,  and  the  city  of  Edinburgh  stood  godmother  to  the 
Scottish  princess,  being  represented  by  the  person  of  the  pro- 
yost.  Perhaps  the  provost's  wife  would  have  been  the  more 
fitting  representative  of  the  mural  godmother, — ^the  romantic 
dty  of  Dun  Edin.  The  young  princess  was  the  name-child 
of  queen  Elizabeth:  she  lived  to  be  that  beautiful  queen  of 
Bohemia,  the  Protestant  heroine  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
she  was,  moreover,  the  ancestress  of  our  present  royal  fiamily. 
The  infant  was  given  to  the  charge  of  lord  Livingstone,  who, 
with  his  wife  and  femily,  had  been  devoted  adherents  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots.  The  Calvinistic  kirk  murmured,  because  lady 
Livingstone  was  a  Boman-catholic'  King  James  observed 
that  he  did  not  give  the  royal  babe  to  her  care,  but  to  that  of 
her  husband ;  though  it  might  have  been  answered,  that  lord 
Livingstone  would  have  scarcely  known  what  to  have  done 
with  the  infant,  without  the  agency  of  his  lady. 

The  ministers  of  the  kirk  were  exceedingly  malcontent  at 
this  period ;  some  of  them  reftised  to  pray  for  the  queen,  and 

^  Life  of  James  the  Sext. 
'  Lady  Livingstone,  one  of  queen  Mary's  Maries,  was  for  many  years  a  Pro- 
testant. 
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others,  when  they  did  pray,  did  it  in  such  a  sort,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  let  it  alone.  "  Ouid  Lord/' 
prayed  master  Blake,  in  the  pulpit,  "  we  must  pray  for  our 
queen,  for  the  fiashion's  sake ;  but  we  have  no  cause,  for  she 
will  never  do  us  ony  guid/'  He  added,  all  kings  were  the 
"  divil's  bairns,^'  and  that  '*  queen  Elizabeth  was  an  athrist/' 
The  contumacious  prayer-maker  was  required  to  ask  pardon 
for  all  these  extraordinary  aspirations,  especially  ^^for  having 
treasonably  calumniated  his  majesty's  bedfellow,  the  queen/' 
Master  Blake  sturdily  r^Kised  to  ask  her  majesty's  pardon ; 
he  was  banished,  but  a  most  notable  broil  was  raised  before 
peace  was  restored  between  the  court  and  the  kirk.^ 

Anne  of  Denmark  was  always  looked  upon  by  the  presby- 
terians  with  a  degree  of  angry  jealousy,  as  a  supporter  of  the 
episcopal  church.  She  had  been  brought  up  as  a  member  of 
an  episcopalian  church,  and  she  naturally  leant  to  that  faith 
which  best  coincided  with  the  tenets  of  her  own  reUgion. 
She  seldom  exercised  any  self-control  respecting  her  pre* 
ferences,  and  had  probably  incurred  the  ill-will  of  the  Scotch 
kirk  by  expressing  imprudent  partiaHty.  During  many  years 
of  her  life  she  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  governing 
either  herself  or  others,  or  of  calculating  the  probable  conse- 
quences of  her  words  and  actions :  her  chief  fault  was  a  pas- 
sionate temper,  which  rendered  her  liable  to  fits  of  petulance, 
like  a  spoiled  chUd.  Her  aflfections  were,  however,  most 
aiduring  and  tenacious,  and  when  once  she  formed  an  esteem 
for  any  one,  she  never  deserted  that  person.    "  If  ever,"  says 

^  Spotiswood.  There  was  likewise  a  oonteet  between  the  king  and  the  kirk, 
whether  some  English  comedians  should  exercise  their  vocation  or  not  at  Edin- 
burgh. In  November  1599,  James  had  bestowed  on  certain  Inglia  comedians  the 
benefaction  of  thirteen  crowns  of  the  sun.  He  ordered  sir  Qeorge  Elphinstone 
to  deliver  these  English  players  some  timber,  to  build  a  house  for  their  pastime ; 
but  when  the  play  was  ready,  the  Scottish  kirk  thought  fit  to  "  pronounce  the 
player-men  excommunicate  and  accursed,  and  that  all  their  aiders  and  enoouragers 
were  in  a  reprobate  way."  Then  the  king  sent  William  Forsyth  to  the  Mercat- 
cross  at  Edinburgh  with  a  proclamation,  '*  tliat  it  was  his  pleasure  that  the 
elders  and  deacons  of  the  hail  [whole]  four  sessions  should  annul  their  act  con- 
cerning the  Infflis  comedians;"  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  ordered  proclamation 
to  be  made  to  all  his  lieges,  "  that  it  was  his  majesty's  pleasure  tliat  the  said 
comedians  might  use  their  ploys  in  Edinburgh."  How  the  king  and  kirk  settled 
the  dispute  does  not  appear ;  but  Jauics  sent  another  benefaction  to  the  proscribed 
players  of  333/.  6s.  Sd,  punds  Scots.— Lord  Trciwurer's  Aocoante^ Izxv. 
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sir  James  Mdville/  '^  the  queen  found  that  the  king  had;  by 
wrong  information^  taken  a  prejudice  against  any  of  his  faith- 
ful subjects  or  servants,  she  always  exerted  herself  to  obtain 
information  of  the  truth,  that  she  might  speak  with  the  more 
firmness  in  their  favour/'  As  an  instance,  he  mentions,  that 
when  his  brother,  Robert  Melville,  was  disgraced  by  the  king, 
the  queen  represented  ''that  he  had  himself  presented  the 
brothers  of  the  Melville  fiamily  to  her  in  her  youth,  as  tried 
servants  of  his  grandame,^  and  of  his  imfortunate  mother ; 
that  he  had  recommended  her  to  be  guided  by  their  advice, 
and  she  had  found  their  truth  and  worth/'  The  king  listened 
to  her  remonstrances,  and  restored  sir  Robert  Melville  to  his 
good  graces. 

The  queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter  at  Dalkdth- 
palace,  December  24, 1598.  The  venerable  Mr.  David  Lindsay 
baptized  the  dnld,  by  the  name  of  Margaret,,  in  Holyrood 
chapel.  In  preparation  for  the  birth  of  this  princess,  king 
James  ordered  the  following  articles  : — 

"  Item,  by  his  highness*  precept,  the  fiirmtare  fbllowing  made  to  the  Tise  of 
his  darrest  bedfellow :  For  ane  cradle  to  the  bairn,  162.  Item,  for  ane  duur  for 
the  nuustress*  nurse,  AL  Item,  for  the  seat  at  the  feet.  Item,  to  foor  stools  for 
the  rockers,  2L  Item,  to  the  Wright's  expenses  passdng  to  Dalkeith  to  set  np  the 
work,  and  to  the  wrighf  s  childer  in  drink-silver."' 

For  the  infant  princess  herself  there  is  Uttle  outlay,  excepting 
for  mutckes  of  laine,  (flannel  nightcaps,)  and  pearling  to  hem 
the  same.  She  died  in  infancy.  In  the  same  accounts  occur 
many  entries  for  silk  stockings  for  the  queen  and  her  children, 
but  they  are  called  by  the  disagreeable  name  of  silk  shanks. 
A  purchase  was  made  for  the  princess  Elizabeth  of  ^'ane 
btrsBy  to  straik  [stroke]  her  hair  with,''  and  this  we  verily 
believe  to  be  no  other  than  a  hair-bnish.  A  small  piece  of 
satin  is  charged  to  make  the  little  princess  a  mask,  and 
**  twa  babies  [dolls]  bought  for  her  to  play  with.'' 

As  the  century  waned  to  its  dose,  and  queen  Elizabeth's 
years  approached  old  age,  the  balance  of  power  in  the  island 
began  to  incline  most  unusually  towards  the  northern  king- 

1  Melville's  Memoirs,  pp.  403,  404. 

'  Mary  of  Lorraine,  queen-regent  of  Scotland. 

'  Lord  Treasurer's  Accounts;  Maitland  Papers,  Ixziv. 
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dom.  Flattering  intimations  from  the  £nglish  nobility  ever 
and  anon  arrived  at  the  Scottish  court  of  the  secret  recogni- 
tion^  by  some  one  or  other  among  them,  of  James's  hereditary 
right  to  their  throne.  He  subsequently  declared  he  possessed, 
for  the  last  seven  years  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  more 
power  in  the  English  privy  council  than  that  queen  herself. 
This  was  but  according  to  the  law  of  retribution,  for,  during 
the  chief  part  of  that  century,  English  intrigue  had  repeatedly 
revolutionized  Scotland,  and  fostered  therein  a  party  and  re- 
ligion whose  professed  principles  were  those  of  democracy. 
The  Ruthven  party  in  Scotland  was  the  germ  of  that  repub- 
lican faction  which  afterwards  extended  to  England,  and,  in 
the  middle  of  the  next  century,  made  the  whole  island-empire 
shudder  under  the  scourge  of  revolutionary  anarchy. 

The  early  leader  of  the  democratic  party  in  Scotland  was 
the  head  of  a  family  of  re^ctable  rank  among  the  lower 
nobility  of  Scotland,  named  Ruthven,  which  subsequently 
attained  the  earldom  of  Qowry.  In  three  distinct  assaults  on 
tlie  personal  liberty  of  the  sovereign,  the  family  of  Buthven 
were  the  instigators  and  principals.  The  brutal  conduct  of 
lord  Buthven  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  when  Bizzio  was  assas- 
sinated, is  universally  known.  Then  his  son,  the  earl  of 
Gk)wry,  led  the  revolutionary  movement  called  '  the  raid  of 
Ruthven,'  when  king  James,  while  yet  a  youth,  was  seized, 
and  held  captive  till  he  effected  his  escape.  Gowry  was  be« 
headed,  but  his  young  sons  were  not  deprived  of  the  family 
property.  The  young  earl  of  Gowry  was  educated  in  France, 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters  were  reared  and  educated  at 
court,  and  given  advantageous  places  about  the  person  of  the 
young  queen,  when  she  first  came  to  Scotland.  Her  attach- 
ment to  two  of  them,  Alexander  and  Beatrice,  who  had  both 
grown  up  under  her  protection,  has  involved  her  name  in  a 
series  of  dark  and  obscure  scandals,  of  which  most  readers 
have  heard,  but  of  which  no  history  has  ever  traced  the 
origin,  or  even  defined  the  relative  positions  of  the  parties. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  such  a  pertinacity  of  turbulence 
occurred  as  that  manifested  by  three  successive  generations 
of  the  Buthven  family,  without  the  persons  agitating  had 

VOL.  V.  r 
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gome  claims  to  royal  descent  and  connexion.  It  will  be  re* 
membered  that  Henry  the  Eighth's  sister^  Margajret  Tudor, 
queen  of  Scotland,  set  him  the  example  of  his  bigamies,  by 
marrying  and  putting  away  a  plurality  of  husbands.  The 
partisans  of  the  Ruthvens  claimed  for  them  descent  from  a 
daughter  of  this  queen  by  her  third  husband,  lord  Methvin, 
Genealogists  declare  that  this  daughter  of  queen  Margaret 
died  childless,  and  that  the  real  connexion  was,  that  Ruthven 
married'  a  sister  of  lord  Damley's  mother,^  who  was  not  the 
daughter  of  queen  Maj^aret  Tudor,  but  of  her  husband 
Angus's  first  wife,  lady  Janet  Stuart,  of  the  house  of  Traquair. 
Thus  the  royal  family  of  Scotland  were  nearly  related  in 
blood  to  the  Ruthvens,  although  the  latter  were  not  con- 
nected with  the  succession,  either  to  the  Enghsh  or  Scot- 
tish crown ;  but  the  alliance  gave  the  Ruthvens  a  disputed 
claim  on  the  rich  patrimony  of  Angus,  which  seems  the 
real  cause  of  their  hatred  to  James  VI.  and  his  &ther. 
The  king,  notwithstanding  the  active  injuries  he  had  ex- 
perienced from  old  lord  Ruthven  and  the  earl  of  Gowry, 
bestowed  personal  patronage  on  the  descendants  of  his  mortal 
foes;  considering  their  relationship  to  himself,  he  gave  them 
places  in  his  household  and  about  his  queen. 

Anne  of  Denmark  has  been  imphcated  with  the  Gowiy 
plot, — ^a  mysterious  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  her  husband, 
of  which  the  young  Ruthvens  were  the  leaders ;  but  she  is 
only  connected  with  it  by  a  tie  slight  as  a  silver  ribbon,  ac- 
cording to  the  following  tale  of  court  gossip : — *'  One  day,  in 
the  summer  preceding  the  birth  of  Charles  I.,''  says  a  very 
scandalous  chronicle,  "  the  queen  was  walking  in  the  gardens 
of  Falkland-palace  with  her  favourite  maid  of  honour,  Beatrice, 
when  they  came  up  to  a  tree,  under  which  Alexander  Ruthven, 
who  was  but  a  youth  of  nineteen,  laid  fast  asleep,  overcome 
by  the  heat,  or  violent  exercise.  The  queen,  it  is  said  by  some 
— ^and  by  others  his  sister  Beatrice  Ruthven — ^tied  a  silver 
ribbon  round  his  neck,  which  had  recently  been  given  to  the 

>  Hume  of  Godscroft,  History  of  the  House  of  Donglas.  There  was  r  dispute, 
never  decided,  whether  queen  Margaret  or  her  rival  was  the  rightAil  wife  of 
Angus. 
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queen  by  the  king,  without  disturbing  his  repose.  Presently, 
king  James  himself  came  by,  with  his  attendants ;  the  silver 
ribbon  caught  his  attention,  and  he  bent  over  the  sleeper, 
and  gazed  on  it  very  earnestly.  The  king,  instead  of  waking 
Ruthven,  (who,  by  the  way,  was  a  gentleman  of  his  own  bed- 
chamber,) and  asking  him  how  he  came  by  the  ribbon,  went 
his  way,  leaving  the  youth  still  sleeping.  Back  instantly  came 
Beatrice  Buthven,  who  had  been  anxiously  watching  the  de* 
meanour  of  the  king,  twitched  the  ribbon  from  round  her 
brother's  neck  and  fled,  leaving  him,  it  must  be  supposed,  in 
a  sleep  as  sound  as  the  Celtic  hero  Oscar,  who  could  only  be 
roused  by  a  monstrous  stone  being  hurled  against  his  head. 
Meantime,  Beatrice  rushed  into  the  queen's  presence,  and 
threw  this  ribboii  into  a  drawer,  telling  her  majesty  'that 
her  reason  for  so  doiag  would  be  presently  discovered/ 
King  James,  directly  after,  entered  on  the  scene,  and  de* 
manded  the  sight  of  his  silver  ribbon,  in  the  tone  of  Othello 
asking  for  the  fated  handkerchief;  but  the  queen  of  Scot* 
land,  more  lucky  than  Desdemona,  quietly  took  out  the  silver 
ribbon  from  the  drawer  into  which  Beatrice  had  just  shut 
it,  and  placed  it  in  his  hands.  James  examined  it  earnestly 
for  some  time,  and  then  pronounced  this  oracular  sentence  in 
broad  Scotch:  'Evil  take  me,  if  like  be  not  an  ill  mark.''' 
From  this  pantomimic  story  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  have  drawn  the  inference  that  king  James  himself 
contrived  the  Growry  plot  against  his  own  life,  in  order  to 
revenge  his  jealous  suspicions  against  the  youth,  Alexander 
Ruthven,  and  his  queen  ;^  yet,  as  the  sister  of  the  hero  of  the 
tale  was  concerned  throughout  the  whole  of  the  fantastic 
trifling  with  the  silver  ribbon,  there  is  no  reason  to  fix  any 
stigma  on  the  queen,  or  on  any  one  else.  But  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  physiology  of  plots  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  will  not  be  surprised  that  a  great 
calumny  should  have  as  slight  a  foimdation. 

To  enter  into  the  long  details  of  the  Gowry  plot  here  would 
be  impossible :  it  is,  almost  to  this  hour,  a  subject  of  party 

^  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Gowry,  by  Pinkerton,  who  draws  his  intelligence  from 
a  writer  who  bore  the  appropriate  name  of  Cant. 
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discussion.  Volumes  of  controversy  have  been  written  on  the 
subject^  without  rendering  it  more  perspicuous ;  the  only  ad- 
vantage gained  by  perusing  them  is^  that  many  particulars 
have  been  preserved  as  evidence  on  one  side  or  the  other^ 
which  throw  light  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  very 
obscure  epoch.  In  the  endeavour  to  recriminate  the  Gowry 
plot  on  the  king's  party,  by  proving  foreknowledge  of  the 
calamities  awaiting  the  house  of  Ruthven,  the  following  inci- 
dent' is  related  of  the  queen's  pet-maid  of  honour : — ^Beatrice 
Ruthven  was  a  girl  of  great  vivacity  and  joyous  spirits,  more 
Uke  the  Beatrice  of  Shakspeare  than  the  heroine  of  the  pu- 
ritan party  in  Scotland.  One  day  she  was  laughing  at  Dr. 
Herries,  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  Scotch  episcopal  church, 
on  account  of  his  dub-foot,  or,  as  she  called  it,  his  *'  bowit- 
foot,''  when  the  doctor,  annoyed  at  the  discussion,  took  her 
hand,  opened  it,  peered  cmiously  into  it,  and  said  *'  Mistress, 
leave  laughing;  for  I  see,  ere  long,  that  a  sad  disaster  will 
befall  you.''  The  doctor  merely  meant  to  tame  a  teazing 
coquette  by  an  unlucky  prediction  which  might  mean  any 
thing,  from  the  death  of  her  lap-dog  to  the  loss  of  her  lover; 
but,  as  the  incident  occurred  within  two  days  of  the  miser- 
able catastrophe  of  her  brothers.  Dr.  Herries  got  the  credit 
of  being  a  deep  wizard  by  one  party,  and  of  foreknowledge 
of  the  Gowry  plot  by  the  other. 

The  queen  and  her  ladies  had  been,  since  the  second  week 
of  July,  1600,  settled  in  her  summer  palace  of  Falkland, 
where  the  king  joined  them,  meaning  to  reside  there  to  hunt 
during  the  month  of  August  in  the  neighbouring  woods  of 
Perth.  The  queen  was  awakened  much  earher  than  usual, 
by  the  king  preparing  for  the  chase,  on  the  morning  of  the 
3rd  of  August.  While  he  was  dressing  in  his  hunting-garb, 
she  asked  him  ''  Why  he  went  out  so  early  ?"  to  which  he 
replied,  "  That  he  wished  to  be  astir  betimes,  as  he  t?xpected 
to  kill  a  prime  buck  before  noon."'  This  trifling  incident 
the  queen  afterwards  thought  was  prophetic  of  the  bloodshed 
which  occurred  on  that  disastrous  day.  The  king  certainly 
intended  to  go  out  with  the  hounds,  but  that  was  not  his 
'  Calderwood,  Gowiy  Plot.  •  Steward's  CoUection. 
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primary  object.  He  had  been  informed^  by  his  gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber,  yomig  Alexander  Buthven,  that  a  Jesuit  with 
a  bag  of  gold  had  just  been  seized  near  Perth,  and  was  then 
detained  at  Gowry-house  in  that  town,  till  the  king  would 
please  to  examine  him,  which  he  could  do  privately,  while 
refreshing  from  hunting.  Such  an  incident  was  thoroughly 
in  unison  with  the  customary  proceedings  of  that  era ;  for  be 
it  observed,  that  when  any  person,  above  the  grade  of  a  com- 
mon robber,  had  a  mind  to  a  bag  of  gold  found  on  a  traveller, 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  were  forthwith  made  to  prove  both 
traveller  and  gold  to  be  Jesuitical.  Meantime  king  James, 
who  reckoned  on  enjoying,  besides  his  morning  hunt,  two 
prime  diversions,  being  a  controversial  dispute  with  a  recu- 
sant and  counting  over  a  bag  of  Spanish  gold,  slipped  away 
from  the  chase  at  noon,  and,  with  only  an  attendant  or  two, 
came  to  Growry-house,  in  Perth.^  He  was  received  by  the 
earl  of  Growry,  young  Buthven^s  eldest  brother,  who  had  not 
long  returned  fit)m  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

After  dinner,  on  a  sign  from  Alexander  Buthven,  the  king 
withdrew  with  him,  expecting  to  be  introduced  to  the  Jesuit 
and  his  gold.  In  that  idea,  the  king  followed  Alexander 
Buthven,  without  suspicion,  up  various  winding  stairs  and 
intricate  passages  into  a  strong  circular  chamber,  the  prison- 
hold  of  the  Gowry  femily :  here,  instead  of  seeing  the  Jesuit 
and  his  gold,  the  king  beheld  a  portentous  figure  of  a  gigantic 
man  clothed  completely  in  black  armour,  while  Alexander 
Buthven  cut  off  all  retreat  by  locking  the  heavy  door.  He 
then  made  a  murderous  assault  on  the  king,  reproaching  him 
with  the  death  of  his  father,  the  late  earl  of  Gowry.  King 
James,  who  was  unarmed,  kept  him  at  bay  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  the  black  giant  took  no  part  in  the  struggle.  The 
king  remonstrated  with  Alexander,  ^^  told  him  that  he  was  a 
child,  under  tuition  of  a  regent,  when  the  late  earl  Gowry 
^  This  antique  baronial  residence,  sometimes  called  Qowry-palaoe  and  some- 
times Qowry-house,  (the  locale  of  the  plot  and  tragedy,)  was  only  pulled  down  in 
the  present  century,  1807.  It  was  situated  in  Perth,  on  the  left  hank  of  the 
river  Tay,  in  a  line  with  the  streets  called  the  Water-street  and  Spey-street. 
Part  of  the  structure  was  of  date  immemorial,  and  when  pulled  down,  concealed 
pits  and  dungeons  were  laid  open,  to  the  horror  of  the  beholders.  It  had,  in 
later  times,  been  used  as  baxnudu.— Bey.  John  Sootf  s  Life  of  Qowiy. 
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was  beheaded^  and  reminded  him  of  the  great  affection  the 
queen  bore  to  Beatrice^  and  how  kindly  he  himself  had  been 
treated  during  the  whole  of  his  reign/'  This  discourse  was 
of  no  avaQ.  After  a  pause,  young  Ruthven  made  a  second, 
more  violent,  attack  on  the  king,  who  would  have  been  mur- 
dered, but  for  the  vigilance  of  his  page  or  henchman,  young 
Kamsay.  This  gallant  youth,  missing  his  royal  master,  and 
mistrusting  his  hosts,  was  ahready  searching  for  him  through 
the  intricate  defiles  of  the  house.  While  so  doing,  he  heard 
the  king's  voice  shouting  for  rescue.  On  this,  Ramsay  forced 
a  turnstile,  which  guarded  the  way  to  some  back  stairs  lead- 
ing to  a  private  door  into  the  circular  room,  and  appearing 
suddenly  on  the  scene,  flew  at  Alexander  Ruthven,  and 
dragged  him  from  the  king's  throat.  King  James  had 
struggled  manfully  for  his  life:  he  had  got  to  the  window 
in  the  scuffle,  shouting  for  help  all  the  time,  but  the  odds 
were  still  fearfully  against  him;  for  two  of  the  Growry 
servants,  with  the  earl  himself,  alarmed  at  Ramsay  having 
forced  the  turnstile,  rushed  into  the  circular  room  to  the 
assistance  of  young  Ruthven,  who  was  wounded  and  strug- 
gling with  Ramsay ;  but  one  of  the  servants,  not  liking  the 
task  of  king-killing,  aided  king  James.  At  this  juncture 
the  rest  of  the  royal  hunting-party  had  arrived,  and  were 
thundering  at  the  great  door  of  the  circular  chamber,  which 
was  strongly  barred. 

•  The  remainder  of  the  narrative  is  supplied  from  the  depo- 
sition, on  oath,^  of  the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  king's  kinsman. 
He  declared  ^^  that  he,  the  earl  of  Marr,  and  the  rest  of  the 
royal  hunt,  being  alarmed  at  missing  the  king,  had,  about  two 
in  the  afternoon,  galloped  into  Perth.  They  traced  him  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Growry-house,  and  drew  up  near  it,"  as 
he  said,  "avising  together  quhair  [where]  to  seek  our  king; 
when  incontinent,"  continueth  this  deponent,  "  we  heard  ane 
voice  crying  for  help,  and  I  said  to  the  earl  of  Marr,  *  It  is 
our  king's  voice  that  cries,  be  he  quhair  he  may !'  And  so 
they  all  lukit  up  to  the  window,  quhair  they  saw  his  majesty 
looking  furth,  without  his  hat ;  his  face  was  red,  and  a  hand 
1  Pitcaim'B  State  Triak. 
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sharply  gripet  his  cheek  and  mouth.  The  king  cried,  'I  am 
mnrtherit  I  Treason !  Help — ^hdp,  lord  Marr !'  And,  in- 
continent, I  [the  duke  of  Lenox]  ran  with  the  earl  of  Marr 
and  company  up  the  front  stairs,  leading  into  the  Growry 
chamber  where  his  majesty  was,  to  have  relieyet  him,  but 
found  the  door  of  the  chamber  feust ;  but  seeing  ane  ladder 
standing  beside,  all  rushed  at  the  door  with  the  ladder,'^ 
evidently  using  it  as  a  battering-ram,  "  when  the  steps  of  the 
ladder  brake,  and  notwithstanding  great  forcing  with  hammers, 
we  got  not  entry  into  the  said  chamber  till  after  the  earl  of 
Gk>wry  and  his  brother  Alexander  were  slain  1'^'  Such  is  a 
brief  account  of  the  celebrated  Gk)wry  conspiracy,  which 
occasioned  as  great  consternation  in  Scotland  as  *  the  Gun- 
powder-plot' did,  some  years  subsequently,  in  England. 

It  was  dark  before  the  tumult  and  confusion  in  Gowry- 
house,  and  the  excitation  of  the  alarmed  population  of  Perth, 
subsided  sufficiently  for  the  king  and  his  retinue  to  set  out 
on  their  return  to  FaUdand-palace.  The  night  set  in  black 
and  gloomy,  with  howling  wind  and  rain ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, all  the  people  of  Falkland  swarmed  out  of  their  houses 
to  meet  their  king  on  the  road,  running  by  his  side  with 
torches,  and  manifesting,  by  their  acclamations,  excessive  joy 
at  his  escape  from  assassination.'  The  rumour  that  the  king 
had  slain  the  earl  of  Gowry,  and  his  brother  Alexander 
Buthven,  was  brought  to  the  queen  and  Beatrice  Buthven 
without  any  account  of  the  rest  of  the  particulars.  Beatrice 
fell  into  agonies  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  brothers,  and  the 
queen,  afflicted  at  the  sufferings  of  her  friend,  and  the 
sudden  death  of  a  person  who  had  been  domesticated  with  her 
for  eleven  years,  was  found  by  king  James  crying  piteously, 
instead  of  joyftdly  welcoming  him  and  congratulating  him  on 
his  narrow  escape  from  death.  Moreover  the  queen,  recalling 
the  king's  words  in  the  morning  when  dressing,  (and  being 
always  most  imprudent  in  uttering  her  feelings  without  due 
consideration,)  affirmed  that  Alexander  Buthven  had  been  his 
victim,  instead  of  a  conspirator  against  his  life.     Such  expres- 

'  Sanderson's  Life  of  Queen  Mary  and  King  James ;  likewise  archbishop 
Spotiswood.  J  soofcf  a  Life  of  Gowry,  pp.  154, 155. 
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gions  naturally  roiused  the  jealousy  and  angCT  of  king  James, 
and  certainly  gave  rise  to  most  of  the  malicious  aspersions  on 
him  in  regard  to  the  Growry  plot ;  they  were,  withal,  eagerly 
repeated  by  the  party  which  had  always  be^i  headed  by  the 
fSunily  of  Ruthven. 

James  found  it  hard  to  forgive  the  misplaced  eympathy 
of  his  queen,  and  few  who  hare  read  the  circumstances  can 
wonder  at  his  displeasure ;  and  she,  who,  when  she  had  taken 
an  idea  into  her  head,  was  as  pertinacious  as  himself  in  re- 
taining it,  continued  to  assert,  as  long  as  she  Uved,  ^'that 
nothing  could  make  her  believe  that  her  young  friends  and 
affectionate  attendants  of  the  Ruthven  family  had  been  dis- 
loyal to  king  James  ;^'  and  whenever  the  matter  was  spoken 
of,  she  added,  "  she  hoped  that  Heaven  would  not  visit  her 
family  with  its  vengeance  for  the  sufferings  of  the  Ruthvens/'* 
Ruin  of  the  most  overwhelming  kind  fell  on  the  unhappy 
survivors  of  the  family  of  Ruthven:  all  their  property 
was  confiscated,  and  their  name  abolished.  Poor  Beatrice, 
though  not  impUcated  in  her  dead  brother's  malefactions, 
was  torn  from  her  royal  mistress,  and  thrust  out  to  utter 
destitution.'  The  queen  retired  with  a  sorrowing  heart  to 
her  palace  of  Dunfermline,  and  there,  in  very  weak  health, 
she  awaited  her  accouchement,  her  sole  diversion  being  the 
superintendence  of  her  builders  and  decorators,  who  were 
giving  the  last  finish  to  her  improvements  at  that  favourite 
abode.  The  king  was  that  autumn  engaged  with  his  parlia- 
ment, which  sat  in  judgment,  according  to  the  ancient  Scot- 
tish law,  on  the  dead  bodies  of  the  two  Ruthvens.^     The 

^  John  Sootf  8  Life  of  Qowry,  p.  154,  quoted  from  historical  MSS.  to  which 
he  had  aooess,  and  oonfirmed  l^  the  traditions  of  Perth. 

'  Superstition  was  greatly  excited  by  the  deaths  of  the  earl  of  Qowiy  and  his 
brother.  Calderwood  relates  that  the  sabbath-day  after  their  death,  which  fell  on 
Angnst  10th,  the  most  appalling  apparitions  were  seen  at  Gowry -house.  The 
windows  of  the  room  where  the  tra^y  took  place  were  flmig  violently  open, 
flashings  of  fire  were  seen,  and  armed  men  leaned  out  of  the  windows  weeping 
and  wringing  their  hands,  and  the  most  doleful  moanings  and  shriekings  re- 
sounded for  many  nights  throughout  the  desokte  house,  such  as  thrilled  the 
hearers  with  horror. 

'  Robertson.  This  was  according  to  the  established  laws  of  Scotland,  and  was 
nothing  new,  though  James  has  been  much  reproached  on  the  subject  by  his- 
torians who  are  not  antiquarians;  before  he  ww  horn,  the  earl  of  Murray  had 
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same  day  appointed  for  the  quartering  of  their  remains^  her 
majesty  brought  in  the  world  her  second  son. 

When  king  James  heard  the  news  that  the  queen  had 
presented  him  with  a  second  son^  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1609,  he  made  the  following  speech:  ''I  first  saw  my 
wife  on  the  19th  of  November,  on  the  coast  of  Norway ;  she 
bore  my  son  Henry  on  the  19th  of  February ;  my  daughter 
Elizabeth  on  the  19th  of  August;  and  now  she  has  given 
birth,  at  Dunfermline,  to  my  second  son,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  on  which  we  first  saw  each  other,  the  19th  of 
November,  I  being  myself  bom  on  the  19th  of  June/' 
There  had  certainly  been  some  coolness  between  the  king  and 
queen  before  this  auspidous  event  put  him  in  good  humour. 
He  immediately  went  to  visit  her  at  Dunfermline.  He  found 
her  very  iU,  and  the  new-bom  prince  so  weak  and  languishing, 
that  his  death  was  hourly  expected.  The  king,  therefore, 
ordered  him  to  be  baptized  immediately,*  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  episcopalian  church  of  Scotland,  giving  him  the 
name  of  Charles,  which  was,  in  reality,  his  own  first  name, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  of  his  uncle,  (lord  Damley's 
brother,)  lord  Charles  Stuart.  The  king  rewarded  the  queen's 
attendants  with  his  own  hand,  according  to  the  following 
entry: — 

"Noyember.  Bern,  his  mtgesty's  self,  given  oat  of  his  own  hand,  to  Jonet 
Kinlock,  midwife  of  her  majesty,  2SL  IZs.  ^,,  pound  Soots.  Item,  by  his 
mi^esty's  special  command,  given  to  John  Murray,  for  bringing  the  first  news  of 
the  birth  of  duke  Charles,  16/.,  Soots." 

The  royal  infant  had  a  state-baptism  at  Holyrood:   he  was 
conveyed  thither  the  month  after  his  birth. 

"  December  1600.  Itemt  to  Abraham  Abircmmby,  sadler,  for  repuring  her 
majesty's  litter-gear  the  time  the -duke  of  Albame  [Charles  I.]  was  transported 
ira  Dumfermeliue  to  Holyrood-house."  Likewise,  "  Item,  given  in  December  to 
the  heralds,  to  be  ccunm  fwrth,  [thrown  to  the  populace,]  in  sign  of  largess,  at 
the  baptism  of  the  duke  of  Albanie»  100/.  Soots." 

The  new  year  opened  more  peacefully  on  the  royal  pair, 
and  we  find  that  king  James  became  the  customer  of  Jingling 
Gteordie,  to  the  following  eflfect : — "  Item^  payit  by  command- 
ment of  his  majesty's  precept  to  George  Heriot,  goldsmith, 

**  salted  the  body  of  the  earl  of  Huntley,"  after  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  and  brought 
it  thus  for  triaL  ^  Spotiswood. 
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for  ane  jewel,  gnJiairvith  his  highness  propinet  his  dearest 
bedfellow  in  ane  New-year's  gift/'^  The  'propine/  or  pre- 
sent, for  queen  Anne  cost  1333/.  (punds  Scots).  The  infant 
Charles  was  brought  up  at  Dunfermline,  under  the  care  of 
lord  Fife.  The  young  prince  struggled  with  difficulty  through 
the  first  years  of  his  infancy^  and  while  he  remained  in  Scot- 
land, suffered  much  from  weak  health. 

The  lord  treasurer's  accounts  speak  much  of  a  younger 
son  of  James  and  Anne^  bom  the  year  after  Charles  I.  This 
infant  lived  to  have  a  grand  baptism,  aid  to  receive  the 
Christian  name  of  his  illustrious  ancestor,  Robert  Bruce. 
Several  quaint  entries  are  found  "  touching  the  baptism  of  her 
majesty's  dearest  bairn,  duke  Robert."  Her  majesty  again 
received  ^propine,  or  propitiation,  of  jewellery,  being  a  pointed 
diamond,  in  May,  before  the  baptism  of  duke  Robert.  Isabel 
Colt,  the  maiatress  nurse,  was  likewise  propitiated  by  her  royal 
master  with  '^ten  elnes  and  a  half  of  Tours  taffeta,  for  a 
gown ;  four  elnes  and  a  half  of  black  velvot,  to  be  her  skirt 
and  to  lay  out  the  hem  of  her  gown,  and  ane  quarter  of  black 
velvot  to  ane  mutch  for  her  head."  John  Amott,  merchant* 
burgess  of  Edinburgh,  was  to  send  to  Dunfermline,  "  for  the 
use  of  the  king's  da^est  son  duik  Robert,  ane  silver  plate  and 
ane  silver  spune." — "Ninety-six  pounds  [Scots]  was  casten 
furth  amangst  the  people  at  the  baptism  of  duik  Robert,  in  name 
of  largess."  Likewise  there  is  a  most  conscientious  entry,  on 
the  part  of  good  king  James,  to  the  following  effect : — "  Item, 
to  ane  honest  man  in  Dumfermeline,  for  reparation  of  the 
scathe  quhilk  he  sustainet  in  his  corns  at  the  rinning  of  the 
ring,  after  the  baptism  of  his  majesty's  son  duik  Robert." 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  explain,  that  the  scathe,  or  harm, 
which  the  honest  man  had  sustained,  concerned  the  com  on 
his  ground,  not  corns  on  his  feet,  the  wording  of  the  entry 
being  rather  ambiguous.  Fortimately  for  duik  Robert,  the 
next  entry  sums  up  the  total  of  his  small  history :  he  was 
spared  the  woes  attendant  on  the  existence  of  a  royal  Stuart, 
by  the  following  requisites  being  provided  for  his  use  and 
occupation: — '^ Item,  payit  to  Thomas  Weir,  pewterer,  for 
^  Lord  Treararer'f  AccoimtB.~Mait]and  Club,  p.  IxrniL 
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aae  lead  kist^  and  for  expense  for  riding  to  Dunfermline^  and 
for  ane  kist  of  aiken  timber,  to  lay  duik  Robert  in  after 
his  death/^ 

The  time  that  intervened  between  the  birth  of  duke  Robert 
and  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  was  spent  by  the  royal  family  of 
Scotland  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  southern  land  of 
promise ;  these  hopes  being  now  and  then  enlivened  by  some 
enigmatical  token,  that  the  king  and  queen  of  Scotland  would, 
before  long,  reign  over  the  whole  island.^ 

All  the  ambassadors'  journals,  privat-e  news-letters,  and 
other  documentary  sources  of  intelligence,  written  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1602,  are  replete  with  dark  hints  that  Anne  of 
Denmark  had  been  detected  conferring  with  some  persons 
concerned  in  a  plot  against  her  husband's  Ufe.  The  sole 
foundation  of  this  report  was  her  charity  to  the  innocent  and 
destitute  survivors  of  the  unfortunate  family  of  Ruthven.' 

'  Of  this  kind  was  the  myBterions  present  sent  to  the  king  by  qneen  Efiza* 
beth's  fiivoured  godson,  sir  John  Harrhigfton.  The  donor  has  left  the  following 
qimnt  description  of  his  gift :  "  It  was  a  dark  lantern,  made  of  four  metals, — 
gold,  silver,  brass,  and  u-on,  the  top  of  it  beii^  a  crown  of  pure  gold,  which  did 
also  serve  to  cover  a  perfome  pan."  There  wsjb  within  a  shield  of  silver,  emboMed 
to  give  a  reflection  to  the  light,  on  one  side  of  which  was  the  sun,  moon,  and 
planets,  by  which  were  implied  the  king  and  queen  of  Soots,  with  their  progeny ; 
on  the  other  side  was  the  story  of  the  birth  and  pasnon  of  Christ,  as  it  is  foond 
graved  by  king  David  Bruce,  who  is  said  to  have  sculptured  it  on  the  walls  of 
his  apartment  when  he  was  prisoner  in  Nottingham-castle,  in  a  cell  called  to  this 
day  *  the  king  of  Scots'  vault.'  The  motto  to  this  was  the  prayer  of  the  peni- 
tent thief:  "  Lord,  remember  me  when  yon  oome  to  yoor  kingdom."  The  wax 
candle  was  arranged  to  be  removed  at  pleasure  to  the  top,  which  was  made  as  a 
candlestick-stand  in  a  foot  of  brass ;  the  snuffers,  and  all  the  outside  of  the 
lantern,  of  iron  and  steel ;  the  perfume  of  musk  and  amber  was  contained  in  a 
little  silver  globe.  On  the  globe  the  following  verses  were  written  in  Latin,  with 
an  Fngliw^i  translation,  by  Harrington  himself: — 

**  Excellent  prince  !  and  our  Apollo  rising. 
Accept  a  present  sent  in  like  disguising. 
The  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  those  celestial  fires. 
Foretell  the  heavens  shall  prosper  your  desires. 
The  candle,  emblem  of  a  virtuous  king. 
Both  waste  his  life  to  others  light  to  bring. 
To  your  fair  queen  and  sweet  babes,  I  presume 
To  liken  the  sweet  savour  and  perfume ; 
She  sends  sweet-breathed  love  into  your  breast. 
She,  blessed  with  fruitful  issue,  makes  you  blest* 
Lastly,  let  heavenly  crowns  this  crown  succeed. 
Sent  sure  to  both, — ^to  nether  sent  with  speed." 
'  Sanderson's  Lives  of  Mary  and  James,  p.  227« 
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Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  who  was  coxumander  of  the  king's 
guards  discovered  that  the  queen  bad  procured  a  secret  inter- 
view with  Beatrice^  and  had  furnished  her.  This  term,  in 
the  phraseology  of  that  day^  means  provided  her  with  neces- 
saries and  comforts.  No  doubt  the  unfortunate  young  lady 
greatly  needed  them ;  for  when  she  was  deprived  of  her  place 
in  the  queen^s  household^  she  lost^  at  the  same  time,  eveiy 
kind  of  maintenance. 

The  queen  had  a  feeling  hearty  and  to  those  desolate  as 
the  young  Ruthvens^  she  often  showed  the  most  disinterested 
kindness  and  compassion^ — qualities  which  counterbalanced 
many  flaws  in  her  temper^  and  errors  in  tact  and  judgment. 
''  The  king/^  says  a  contemporary  letter^  '^  has  great  suspicion 
that  the  Buthvens  come  not  but  on  some  dangerous  plot. 
The  day  of  my  writing  last^  he  discovered  that  mistress 
Beatrice  Buthven  was  brought  to  the  queen's  apartments  by 
my  lady  Paisley^  and  the  mistress  of  Angus^  lady  Mai^aret 
Douglas,  as  one  of  their  gentlewomen,  and  stowed  away,  till 
evening,  in  a  chamber  prepared  for  her  by  the  queen's  direc- 
tion, where  her  majesty  had  much  conference  with  her." 
This  interview,  which  took  place  at  Holyrood-palace,  was 
detected  by  the  vigilance  of  sir  Thomas  Erskine,  the  king's 
cradle-partner  and  playfellow,  and  now  the  valiant  captain  of 
his  guards.  Sir  Thomas  detested  thoroughly  the  persons  and 
party  of  the  Buthvens,  and  would  not  beUeve  but  that  a  fourth 
plot  was  concocting,  when  he  detected  that  the  poor  desolate 
Beatrice  was  smuggled  into  the  palace,  to  be  comforted  and 
reheved  by  her  affectionate  royal  patroness.  He  therefore 
flew  with  the  tale  of  his  discovery  to  the  king,  who  likewise 
remained  much  affronted  and  aggrieved,  and  very  suspicious 
of  the  interview,  which  it  does  not  appear  that  either  he  or 
sir  Thomas  Erskine  ventured  to  interrupt. 

Beatrice  Buthven  stayed  in  the  queen's  apartments  a  night 
and  day,  and  it  is  said  they  had  many  sad  conmiunings  on 
the  dreadful  past,  and  that  the  queen  mentioned  many  secret 
surmises  relative  to  the  Gowry  plot,  which,  being  reported, 

^  Daughter  of  the  loyal  lord  Seaton,  and  vrife  to  lord  Cland  Hamilton. — 
Scott's  Gowry 
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mnch  incensed  the  kii^,  and  must  be  considered  an  impru« 
dent  effervescence  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  since 
it  gaye  her  husband^s  enemies  some  grounds  for  animadversion. 
Beatrice  departed  from  her  royal  mistress  laden  with  gifts,  or, 
as  the  contemporary  authority  says,  '^  well  fiimished  f*  in  all 
probabiUty,  on  account  of  her  approaching  marriage,  for  this 
desolate  young  lady  was,  soon  after,  honourably  married  to 
sir  John  Home,  of  Cowdenknows.'  The  king,  who  was  very 
jealous  of  all  that  was  going  on,  thought  proper  to  reprove 
the  queen  severely  for  this  affair.  He  likewise  examined  all 
her  household  who  were  concerned  in  the  introduction  of 
Beatrice  Ruthven,  and  at  the  end  of  this  inquisition,  he 
declared  "  he  found  that  no  wrong  had  either  been  done,  or 
meant,  in  the  matter/'  He  therefore  resumed  his  usual 
affectionate  manner  to  the  queen.'  Such  were  the  incidents 
on  which  the  spies  at  the  court  of  Scotland  founded  many 
calumnious  hints  against  the  queen  in  1602. 

At  last  the  hour  sounded  which  summoned  queen  Elizabeth 
from  this  world,  and  at  the  same  time  united  the  British 
islands  under  one  sovereignty.  King  James  had,  long  before, 
established  spies  at  the  court  of  England,  who,  by  a  system 
of  concerted  signals,  were  to  give  him  the  earliest  intimation 
of  this  great  event,  which  was  communicated  to  him  by  a 
near  and  favoured  kinsman  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  manner 
in  which  this  news  was  conveyed  to  the  Scottish  court  shall, 
however,  be  told  in  sir  Robert  Carey's  own  words.  It  has 
already  been  shown,  in  the  biography  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
how  he  had  received  the  signal  from  the  window  of  the  royal 
chamber  at  Richmond,  by  means  of  his  sister,  lady  Scrope, 
that  queen  Elizabeth  had  just  expired.  The  race  he  rode 
with  the  news  to  king  James  is  perhaps  unexampled,  except- 
ing by  Turpin,  the  highwayman. 

"  Very  early  on  Saturday,'*  writes  Carey,  in  his  auto-bio- 
graphy, "  I  took  horse  for  the  north,  and  rode  to  Norham 
about  twelve  at  noon,  so  that  I  might  have  been  with  king 
James  at  supper  time :  but  I  got  a  great  fall  by  the  way, 
that  made  me  shed  much  blood.     I  was  forced  to  ride  at  a 

1  Scott's  Life  of  Qowiy.  '  Nicholson's  Letters :  Birch's  State-Pfetpers. 
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soft  pace  after^  so  that  king  James  was  newly  gone  to  bed  by 
the  time  I  knocked  at  his  gate.  I  was  quickly  let  in^  and 
carried  up  to  his  chamber.  I  kneeled  by  him^  and  saluted  him  by 
his  titles  of  king  of  England^  Scotland^  France^  and  Ireland.'' 
Other  accounts  add^  that  Carey  was  a  deplorable  spectacle^ 
his  &ce  being  stained  with  the  blood  from  his  fall^  which  he 
had  not  paused  to  wash  away.  ^'  The  king/'  he  continued, 
"  gave  me  his  hand  to  kiss^  and  bade  me  welcome.  He  in- 
quired of  the  manner  of  queen  Elizabeth's  death  and  sickness. 
He  asked,  *  What  letters  I  had  fit)m  the  privy  council  ?'  I 
told  him  '  None ;  yet  had  I  brought  him  a  blue  ring  from 
a  fSeur  lady,  which  I  hoped  would  give  him  assurance  that  I 
reported  the  truth.'  He  took  it  and  looked  upon  it,  and 
said,  ^  It  is  enough ;  I  know  by  this  you  are  a  true  mesaeBgesr* 
Then  he  committed  me  to  the  care  of  the  lord  Hume,  charging 
him  that  I  should  want  for  nothing.  He  sent  for  his  surgeons 
to  attend  me,  and,  when  I  kissed  his  hand  to  withdraw,  he 
said  these  gracious  words:  ^I  know  you  have  lost  a  near 
kinswoman,^  and  a  loving  mistress ;  but  here,  take  my  hand, 
I  will  be  as  good  a  master  to  you,  and  will  requite  this 
service  with  honour  and  reward.'  ''* 

The  hurried  expedition  of  sir  Robert  Carey  was  quickly 
followed  by  an  express  from  the  Enghsh  privy  council,'  in- 
viting king  James  to  come  to  London,  and  take  possession  of 
his  hereditary  right,  as  he  had  been  proclaimed,  on  the  24th 
of  March,  king  of  England,  by  the  title  of  James  I.  When 
the  hour  of  parting  frt>m  his  Scottish  subjects  arrived,  although 
that  hour  had  been  eagerly  anticipated  by  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  the  whole  Scottish  people  as  a  wonderful  exaltation  and 

^  Sir  Robert  Carey  and  his  sister  were  oouBins,  in  the  third  degree,  to  qneen 
Elizabeth,  by  descent  from  Mary  Boleyn  and  William  Carey. 

s  The  long,  a  few  days  after,  asked  Carey  what  reward  he  wished  ?  who  le* 
plied,  to  be  made  a  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber,  and  after  to  taste  of  his  boonty. 
"  I  was  then  sworn  of  his  bedchamber,  and  that  very  evening  I  helped  to  take 
off  his  clothes,  and  stayed  till  he  was  in  bed." 

'  State- Papers.  At  the  same  time,  they  greatly  reprobate  the  offidonsness  of 
the  self-appointed  envoy,  or  Bobert  Carey ;  this,  probably,  cansed  his  hoped-for 
reward  to  be  delayed  some  months.  He  momns  over  his  disappointed  hopes,  in 
his  anto-biography,  with  so  little  disguise  of  selfishness,  that  his  lamentations  are 
truly  laughiJble. 
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advancement^  it  was  found  to  be  a  very  sorrowful  event.  The 
separation  between  Scotland  and  ber  monarch  took  place  in 
a  primitive  manner,  more  like  the  parting  of  the  fitther  of 
a  numerous  family,  who,  having  inherited  a  great  estate,  has 
to  undertake  a  dangerous  voyage  to  gain  possession  of  it. 
The  Sunday  before  he  set  out  for  England,  king  James 
escorted  his  queen  from  Holyrood  to  St.  Giles'  church,  which 
was  crowded  with  the  people  of  Edinburgh.  A  sermon  was 
preached  by  a  popular  minister  on  the  occasion  of  the  king's 
departure.  At  the  conclusion,  king  James  rose  up  in  his 
place,  and  made  a  speech  to  his  people,  bidding  them  a  most 
loving  and  piteous  farewell.^  No  formal  official  reply  was 
made  to  an  address  which  evidently  sprang  fresh  from  the 
heart,  but  the  voice  of  weepmg  and  loud  lamentation  re- 
sponded to  it,  and  resounded  through  the  antique  pile. 

King  James  commenced  his  journey  to  England,  April  5, 
1603.  He  bade  farewell  to  his  queen  in  the  High-street  at 
Edinburgh.'  They  both  were  dissolved  in  tears.  The  whole 
population  of  the  metropolis  of  Scotland  witnessed  this  con- 
jugal parting;  and  now,  anticipating  all  the  tribulations  of 
absenteeism,  from  which  they  afterwards  suffered  very  long, 
the  people  lifted  up  their  voices,  and  loudly  mourned  the  de- 
parture of  their  sovereign,  and  joined  their  tears  to  those  of 
his  anxious  consort.  When  it  is  remembered  how  fatal  Eng- 
land had  been  to  all  his  immediate  ancestors,  it  will  be 
allowed  that  some  physical,  as  well  as  moral,  courage  was 
needed  by  king  James  to  enter  the  land  in  peaceful  confi- 
dence, without  any  army,  or  even  means  of  resistance.  His 
new  subjects  had  put  to  death  his  mother,  and  either  slain  in 
battle  or  destroyed  by  faction  the  kings  of  Scotland,  her 
father  and  grandfather ;  moreover,  the  civil  strife  fostered  by 
their  intrigues  had  certainly  induced  the  assassinations  of  his 
father,  lord  Damley,  and  his  grandfather,  the  regent  Lenox. 
James  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  entering  England 
alone,  without  his  family,  not  being  willing  to  risk  these 

^  Spotiswood. 
'  Time  Triumphant^ — a  very  scarce  contemporary  tract,  reprinted  in  Nichols' 
rrogredsee  of  James. 
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dearest  objects  of  his  heart  before  he  had  tested  the  loyalty 
of  the  south.  Prince  Henry  he  left^  sedulously  guarded  by  a 
strong  garrison^  at  the  fortress  of  Stirling^  under  the  care  of 
the  earl  of  Marr. 

King  James  quitted  Scotland  too  hastily  to  visit  the  prince ; 
but  he  wrote  to  him  a  letter  at  his  departure^  which  remains 
extant^  and  is  highly  to  his  credit  as  a  &ther : — 
«Mt  8ok, 

"  That  I  see  y<m  not  he&xre  my  parting,  impate  to  this  great  oocanon,  wherein 
tame  is  so  predons ;  but  that  shall,  by  God's  grace,  be  recompensed  by  your  coming 
to  me  shortly,  and  continual  residence  with  me  ever  after. 

"Let  not  this  news^  make  yon  proad  or  insolent,  for  a  king's  son  ye  were, 
and  no  more  are  you  yet ;  the  augpnentation  that  is  hereby  like  to  fall  to  yoa, 
is  but  in  cares  and  heavy  burden.  Be  merry,  but  not  insolent ;  keep  a  greatnest^ 
but  sine  fatiu;  be  resolute,  but  not  wilful;  be  kind,  but  in  honourable  sort. 
Choose  none  to  be  your  playfellows  but  of  honourable  birth ;  and,  above  all  things, 
never  g^ve  countenance  to  any,  but  as  ye  are  informed  they  are  in  estimation  with 
me.  Look  upon  all  Englishmen  that  shall  come  to  visit  you  as  your  loving 
suljects,  not  with  oeremoniousness  as  towards  strangers,  but  Mrith  tliat  heartaness 
which  at  this  time  they  deserve. 

**  This  gentleman,  whom  the  bearer  accompanies,  is  worthy,  and  of  good  rank, 
and  now  my  fimiiliar  servitor,  [probably  sir  Robert  Carey] ;  use  him,  therefore, 
in  a  more  homely,  loving  sort  than  others.  I  send  you  herewith  my  book,  lately 
printed,  [the  Basilicon  Doron].  Study  and  profit  in  it,  as  you  would  deserve  my 
blessing ;  imd  as  there  can  nothing  happen  unto  you  whereof  ye  will  not  find 
the  general  ground  therein,  if  not  the  pu-ticular  point  touched,  so  must  ye  levd 
every  man's  opinions  or  advices  with  the  rules  there  set  down,  allowing  and  follow- 
ing their  advices  that  agree  with  the  same,  mistrusting  and  frowning  upon  them 
that  advise  you  to  the  contraire. 

"  Be  diligent  and  earnest  in  your  studies,  that  at  your  meeting  with  me  1  may 
praise  you  for  your  progress  in  learning.  Be  obedient  to  your  master  for  your 
own  weal,  and  to  procure  my  thanks;  for  in  reverencing  him,  ye  obey  me  and 
honour  yourself.    Farewell. 

"  Tour  loving  fiither, 

"JjUCKS.R." 

The  commencement  and  conclusion  of  this  letter  are  truly 
admirable  in  their  noble  truth  and  simplicity ;  and  even  the 
species  of  absolutism,  in  which  the  author-king  refers  to  his 
"booke  latelie  prentid^^  as  the  unalterable  code  of  laws  by 
which  his  boy,  of  ten  years  old,  was  to  regulate  his  mind  and 
conduct,  can  scarcely  be  blamed  when  their  relative  situations 
are  considered.  It  was  entitled  The  Basilicon  Doron,  or  his 
Majesty^s  Instructions  to  his  dearest  Son,  the  Prince.  Had 
it  been  written  by  any  other  man  than  the  reviled  James  I., 

'  The  suooesson  to  the  English  crown. 
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it  would  have  been  uniyersally  admired.  It  has^  however^ 
met  with  the  approbation  of  Bacon^  Locke,  Hume,  and  Percy. 
The  following  sonnet,  extracted  from  the  preface,  is  a  fair 
epitome  of  its  precepts.  In  point  of  poetic  construction,  as 
bishop  Percy  justly  observes,  it  would  not  disgrace  any  author 
who  was  the  contemporary  of  James : — 

"  God  gives  not  kings  the  style  of  gods  in  vain. 
For  on  the  throne  His  sceptre  do  they  sway ; 
And  as  their  subjects  ouffht^  them  to  obey, 
So  kings  should  fear  and  serve  their  Qod  again. 
If  then  ye^  would  enjoy  a  happy  reign. 
Observe  the  statutes  of  our  heavenly  Idng^ 
And  firom  His  law  make  all  your  laws  to  spring. 
If  His  lieutenant  here  you  should  remain, 
Beward  the  just,  be  steadfiust,  true,  and  plain ; 
Bepress  the  proud,  maintaining  aye  the  right; 
Walk  always  so  as  ever  in  His  sight, 
Who  g^uards  the  godly,  plaguing  the  pro&ne, 
And  so  shall  ye  in  princely  virtues  shine, 
Besembling  right  your  mighty  king  divine." 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  king  did  not  mean  to 
trust  his  volatile  partner  with  the  least  political  authority,  in 
case  a  minority  had  occurred ;  and  he  was  equally  unwilling 
that  the  admirable  education  he  was  giving  prince  Henry, 
under  the  care  of  Adam  Newton,  should  be  interrupted  by 
her  fondness  and  caprice.  The  queen  had,  however,  her  own 
peculiar  plans  in  cogitation,  which  she  acted  upon  directly  her 
husband  was  at  a  convenient  distance.  She  was  at  that  time 
in  a  situation  requiring  consideration,  but  it  was  hoped  that 
her  journey  might  be  safely  accomplished  before  her  accouche- 
ment, which  was  expected  in  June.  When  the  king  bade  her 
farewell,  he  appointed  her  to  follow  him  in  twenty  days,  if 
afiPairs  in  England  wore  a  peaceable  aspect. 

In  reality,  the  English  not  only  received  their  new  sove- 
reign peacefully,  but  with  a  vehemence  of  affection  which 
seemed  to  amount  to  mania.  The  excessive  love  of  change 
which,  in  all  ages,  has  been  a  leading  propensity  in  the 

^  The  sentence  means,  <  owe  to  them  obedience.' — '  They  ouffhi  them,'  for 
'they  owed  them/  is  still  used  in  the  East  Anglican  counties,  which  conjugate 
the  verbs  owe,  ffive,  may,  with  obsolete  tenses  closely  in  unison  with  their  Qtw* 
man  origin. 

'  Prince  Henry,  to  whom  this  grand  exhortation  is  addressed^  is  here  persoDally 
called  upon. 
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national  character  of  our  countrymen^  sometimes  manifests 
itself  in  these  delirious  fits  of  loyalty^  which  seldom  last  more 
than  a  few  months^  but  are  exceedingly  deceptiye  to  royal 
personages^  who  are  thus^  for  a  short  time,  imduly  deified, 
and  are  very  speedily  as  unduly  vilified.  The  king^s  Scottish 
attendants  were  utterly  astonished  at  the  extravagant  popu- 
larity of  James  in  England^  and  he  himself,  to  one  of  his  old 
friends,  made  the  pithy  remark, — "  Thae  people  wud  spoil  a 
gude  king/'  The  fiu^t  was,  no  person  gave  the  king  any 
trouble,  at  this  important  crisis  of  his  life,  excepting  his 
queen,  who,  without  any  criminal  intention,  but  from  mere 
folly  and  perversity,  had  neaiiy  stirred  up  a  rebellion  in  Scot- 
land soon  after  his  departure.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  feel- 
ings of  maternity  amounted,  in  the  bosom  of  the  queen,  to 
passion  of  an  uncontrollable  nature ;  and  these  feelings  were 
newly  excited  by  a  letter,  written  by  her  eldest  son  fix>m 
Stirling,  congratulatory  on  the  peaceful  possession  his  father 
had  taken  of  his  English  inheritance.  In  his  letter  the 
royal  boy  naturally  lamented  his  absence  fix)m  both  his 
parents,  and  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  see  the  one  whom 
distance  had  not  rendered  inaccessible : — 

**M,AT>ATfcrE  AJXD  HOST  HONOUSED  MOTHEB,^ 

'*  Hy  humble  service  remembered,  baying  occadon  to  ^mte  to  the  king,  my 
father,  by  thia  accident,  [opportunity,]  vhich  has  fiillcn  out  of  late,  I  thought 
it  became  my  duty  by  writing  also  to  congratulate  ycur  mqesty  on  the  happy 
succesH  of  that  great  turn,  almoet  above  men's  expectation,  the  which  I  beseech 
Ood  to  bless  in  the  proceeding  as  he  has  done  in  the  beginning,  to  the  still 
greater  increase  of  your  nugesty's  honour  and  contentment.  And  seeing  by  his 
mi^esty's  departing  [departure]  I  toill  [shall]  lose  that  benefit  which  I  had  by 
his  frequent  viatation,  I  must  humbly  request  your  miyesty  to  supply  that  lack 
by  your  presence,  (which  I  have  more  just  cause  to  crave,  since  I  have  wanted 
it  80  long,  to  my  great  grief  and  displeasure,)  to  the  end  that  your  migesty  by 
sight  may  have,  as  I  hope,  the  greater  matter  [reason]  to  love  me,  and  I  like- 
wise may  be  encouraged  to  go  forward  in  well  doing,  and  to  honour  your  majesty 
with  all  due  reverence,  as  appertains  to  me,  who  if  your  migesty's  most  obedient 
son,  "  HmiBT." 

The  king  soon  found  that  the  presence  of  the  earl  of  Marr 

was  necessary  in  England,  because  that  faithfiil  friend   had 

been  ambassador  there  in  1601,  and  had  entered  into  such 

negotiations  with  the  English  courtiers  of  influence,  that  he 

secured  the  throne  to  his  master.     James,  it  seems,  needed 

»  fiarleian  MSS.,  7007. 
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Itis  personal  attendance,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
the  bribes  promised.  When  qneen  Anne  was  certain  of  the 
departure  of  Marr, — whom  she  hated  with  all  her  heart,  as 
the  watchful  sentinel  who  guarded  her  eldest  son  from  the 
effects  of  her  injudicious  fondness, — ^she  thought  she  was  mis- 
tress of  the  ascendant  in  Scotland,  and  set  off  immediately 
for  Stirling-castle,  accompanied  by  a  strong  party  of  the 
nobles  of  her  faction,  hoping  to  intimidate  the  old  countess 
of  Marr  into  the  surrender  of  the  prince.^  Poor  lady  Marr 
was  in  the  utmost  perplexity ;  she  had,  however,  been  accus* 
tomed  to  carry  a  firm  command  in  the  garrison  of  Stirling, 
in  somewhat  worse  times  than  the  present.  When  formerly 
ffouvemante  of  king  James  in  his  infancy,  she  had  been  used 
to  see  the  powers  of  two  hostile  factions  alternately  gather  at 
the  base  of  the  lofty  towers  of  Stirhng,  n^g  for  admittance, 
and  for  the  surrender  of  her  young  charge.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  very  probable  that  her  firmness  would  give  way  be- 
fore any  array,  headed  by  a  leader  of  no  greater  prowess  than 
Anne  of  Denmark.  In  &ct,  lady  Marr  flatly  reftised  admit- 
tance to  any  of  the  queen's  armed  partisans,  who  were  forced 
to  remain  without  the  waUs. 

"When  her  majesty  entered  the  castle  with  her  usual 
officers  and  attendants,  and  prepared  to  take  her  son  away, 
lady  Marr  declared  that  '^She  had  the  king^s  warrant  for 
retaining  the  prince  under  her  charge;  and  till  she  saw 
equal  authority  for  surrendering  him,  she  must,  perforce, 
keep  him  still."  The  queen  threw  herself  into  a  tempest 
of  passion  at  this  refusal,  and  her  dehcate  situation  rendered 
such  transports  of  temper  peculiarly  dangerous.  All  her 
attendants  exclaimed  loudly  against  lady  Marr's  unprece- 
dented wickedness,  in  detaining  the  child  from  the  mother. 
Lady  Marr  showed  them  the  king^s  positive  warrant  for  her 
conduct,  and  said  ''she  dared  not  disobey  it.'*  The  queen 
threatened  force,  and  some  say  swords  were  actually  drawn* 
The  stormy  scene  ended  by  the  queen  becoming  hysterical, 
and  she  was  carried  lamenting  to  the  royal  apartments  in  the 
castle.  Lady  Marr  instantly  despatched  messengers  to  the 
*  Spotuwood.    Birch's  Life  of  Henry  Prinoe  of  Wales. 
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king  in  England  and  to  the  council  at  Holyrood^  craving 
positive  orders  and  directions  for  her  conduct  at  this  juncture. 
The  queen  roused  herself  fix)m  her  fit  and  wrote  her  version 
of  the  affair^  and  despatched  special  messengers  both  to  the 
king  in  England  and  to  the  Scotch  council. 

When  the  queen's  letters  reached  Holyrood,  a  deputation  of 
members  from  the  council  hurried  to  Stirling-castle.  No  very 
distinct  detail  exists  as  to  what  her  majesty  said  or  did  when 
they  arrived^  excepting  that  they  were  all  in  the  utmost  con- 
sternation at  the  passions  into  which  she  was  pleased  to  throw 
herself  when  she  found  that  they  would  not  enforce  her  com- 
mands, and  take  her  son  from  the  guardianship  of  lady  Marr. 
The  end  of  all  these  furious  agitations  was,  that  she  became 
so  extremely  ill  that  her  life  was  despaired  of  for  many  hours, 
and  that  she  was  put  to  bed  of  a  son,  bom  prematurely,  and 
dead.  The  queen's  almoner,  Spotiswood,  (afterwards  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  and  the  historian  of  the  Scottish  church,) 
set  off  with  this  bad  news  to  the  king,  and  was  charged  with 
a  dismal  list  of  her  complaints  and  injuries;^  but  this  worthy 
ecclesiastic  was  far  from  flattering  the  whims  of  his  royal  mis- 
tress, or  ranking  himself  among  the  partisans  of  her  rash  and 
unreasonable  conduct.  Lady  Marr,  and  the  lords  of  the 
council  who  were  at  Stirling-castle,  seemed  in  equal  danger 
of  being  considered  answerable  for  the  death  of  the  infant 
prince,  and  the  perilous  state  of  the  queen.  Lord  Montrose, 
one  of  the  king's  most  trusted  councillors,  wrote  a  piteous 
letter  of  exculpation,  dated  May  10,  to  his  majesty,'  affirming, 
most  truly,  that  the  queen's  expedition  to  Stirling  was  no 
fault  of  his.  Lord  Fife,  the  president  of  the  council,  wrote 
another  despatch,  which  is  surely  a  most  naive  and  amusing 
document.  The  conclusion  evidently  shows  that  he  had  pro- 
mised that  the  froward  patient  should  have  her  own  way; 
such  promises  being,  however,  subject  to  the  revision  of  his 
majesty's  own  oracular  decisions. 

''I  was  at  Dumfermline,"  wrote  this  faithful  councillor 
and  friend,'  "  when  this  stir  fell  forth,  and  came  not  to  Stir- 

*  Archbishop  Spotiswood's  Ecclcsiasticnl  History, 
*  Baonatyne  Papers,  '  l^alfour  Papers,  64* 
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ling  till  I  was  sent  for  by  her  majesty,  who  was  then  in  the 
extremity  of  her  trouble,  which  state  would  not  admit  all  that 
good  reason  might  have  furnished  to  any  of  us  to  be  said  to 
her  majesty.  Your  highnesses  advocate  chanced  to  be  with 
her  majesty  at  the  yerie  worst.  Now  your  highness  has  had 
proof  before  of  his  wit  and  guid  behaviour ;  but,  at  sic  a  time, 
in  sic  an  accident,  and  to  sic  a  person,  quhat  could  he  do  or 
say  ?  He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  great  care  and  tender  luve 
your  majestic  has  to  her  highnesses  royal  person,  and  to  dis- 
pute quhat  reason  or  wisdom  would  urge  was  but  the  way  to 
incense  her  majesty  farder  against  us  all,  and  to  augment  her 
passion  to  greater  peril,  quhilk  he  was  certain  would  have 
annoyed  your  majesty  above  all,  and  might  have  been  justly 
impute  to  lack  of  discretion  on  his  pairt.  All  being  weighed, 
the  best  expedient  was  to  comfort  and  encourage  her  majesty, 
and  to  gif  her  guid  heart.''  The  considerate  man  sums  up 
the  case  in  these  words : — ^'  Physic  and  medicine  requireth 
greater  place  with  her  majesty,  at  present,  than  lectures  on 
economic  or  politic,'' — ^perhaps  meaning  on  political  economy, 
and  his  remark  was  undeniably  true.  "  Her  majesty's  passions 
could  not  be  sa  weil  mitigat  and  moderat  as  by  seconding  and 
obeying  all  her  directions,  quhilk  alway  is  subject  to  zour 
sacred  majisty's  answers  and  resolves  as  oracles." 

It  is  a  bold  assertion,  but  surely  never  was  any  man  in 
this  world  more  thoroughly  plagued  with  the  petulant  contra- 
dictions of  a  silly,  spoiled  wife,  than  poor  king  James,  at  such 
an  important  crisis.  When  the  news  arrived  of  the  queen's 
dangerous  illness,  and  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  his  ex- 
pected offspring,  all  anger  was  lost  in  the  conjugal  tenderness 
which,  as  lord  Fife  plainly  declared,  he  bore  to  his  perverse 
partner.  He  had  just  been  received  with  enthusiastic  loyalty 
in  London,  where  he  was  anxiously  expecting  his  faithful  earl 
of  Marr;  he  was,  nevertheless,  so  much  troubled  with  the 
news  from  Scotland,  that  he  begged  his  cousin,  the  duke  of 
Lenox,  whom  he  greatly  trusted,  to  hasten  home  to  the 
north,  "  that  he  would  meet  Marr  on  the  road,  and  when  he 
met  him,  he  must  beg  of  him  to  return  to  Stirling  in  his 
company,  and  pacify  the  queen  as  well  as  he  could."     This 
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was  an  awkward  commission^  for  Lenox  and  Marr  were  rivals 
in  the  king's  favoiur^  and  leaders  of  different  factions.  The 
king  sent^  at  the  same  time,  a  letter  to  Marr,  which  he  was 
to  dehver  to  the  queen,  authorizing  her  to  receive  the  prince 
into  her  own  custody,  at  the  palace  of  Holyrood/ 

The  earl  of  Marr  and  the  duke  of  Lenox  met  at  York,  and 
travelled  on  this  errand  to  Stirling,  where  the  very  name  of 
the  poor  earl  of  Marr  threw  the  royal  patient  into  a  fresh 
access  of  rage.  She  was  so  very  ill  on  the  12th  of  May,  that 
the  council  wrote  thus  to  the  king :' — ^^  We  thought  it  our 
dewtie,  hearing  of  her  majesty s  disease,  to  repair  in  haste  to 
your  castle  of  Stirling,  quhair  [where]  we  remain,  put  in  guid 
hope  of  her  majesty's  convalescing  shortlie;  and  being  met 
and  convened  in  council,  the  earl  of  Marr,  lately  returned 
from  the  court  at  London  hither,  did  affirm  he  had  received 
information,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  certain  evil  disposit 
persons  to  seize  the  person  of  the  prince.^'  Such  was,  indeed, 
the  case ;  the  violent  controversies  at  Stirling  had  roused  the 
seditious  spirit  of  the  Scottish  nobility  into  activity,  and  meet- 
ings were  held  at  Torwoodlee  by  lai^e  bodies  of  the  leading 
gentry  to  prevent  the  heir  of  Scotland  being  carried  to  Lon- 
don, for  they  chose  he  should  remain  in  the  north,  and  be 
brought  up  as  a  Scotchman. 

The  king  had  sent  orders,  that  the  great  point  of  giving 
up  the  prince  was  to  be  yielded  to  the  queen;  but  her 
majesty  was  by  no  means  contented  with  having  obtained  her 
own  way,  which  we  humbly  opine  that  every  lady  ought  to 
be.  She  refused  to  receive  the  prince  if  he  was  delivered  to 
her  by  the  earl  of  Marr ;  refused  to  see  the  earl,  or  let  him 
present  her  with  the  king's  credentials  on  the  subject ;  and 
she  refrised  to  depart  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh,  either  with 
the  prince  or  without  him,  if  the  earl  of  Marr  travelled  in  the 
prince's  company.  But  Marr  was  forced  to  do  so,  since  his 
commission  specified  that  he  was  not  to  yield  up  his  important 
charge  till  they  all  arrived  at  Holyrood.  Montrose  again 
wrote  to  his  royal  master,  pathetically  demanding,  in  broad 
Scotch,  how  all  these  new  freaks  of  her  majesty  were  to  be 
'  Spotiswoody  p.  477.  *  Helros  Papers. 
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obeyed.'  ''  I  maist  humbly  beseech  zour  highness/'  wrote 
this  worthy  lord  of  the  eoimcil^  "  to  provide  remeids  how  the 
queen's  grace  may  rest  contentit^  and  the  earl  of  Marr 
exonerat  of  that  greit  charge  that  lies  on  him  of  the  said 
prince^  and  sum  order  to  be  taken  how  this  controyersie 
likely  to  arise  amang  the  nobihtie  may  be  setlet  and  pacifiet. 
Quhairat  [whereat]  I  doubt  nocht  zour  majisty  will  foretell 
ane  means  to  help  the  same^  according  to  the  wonted  proof  of 
zour  majisty's  wisdome  and  forsight  kythet  heretofore  in  sio 
matters ;  quhilk,  as  we  adore  and  admire,  so  we  rest  sorie  and 
discontent  to  be  sa  £Bur  removit  and  separatit  from  the  same/' 
This  quaint  despatch,  together  with  some  others  written 
by  the  a^rieved  Erskines,  complaining  that  they  were  ac- 
cused by  the  queen  and  her  faction  of  unheard-of  barbarities 
committed  against  the  royal  person,  at  length  put  the  much- 
enduring  monarch  into  a  towering  passion.  He  swore  a  great 
many  oaths — swearing  being,  indeed,  one  of  his  besetting  sins 
— ^and  wrote,  forthwith,  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  his  per- 
verse better  half,  garnished,  it  must  be  owned,  in  the  original 
with  more  expletives  than  is  becoming  to  its  style,  otherwise 
the  letter  is  both  rational  and  affectionate.  It  was  in  reply 
to  a  series  of  recriminations  and  complaints  written  to  him  by 
his  angiy  helpmate,  which  is  not  forthcoming : — 

James  I.  to  Amsn  or  Dxnicabk<^ 
"MtHbabt, 

**  Immediately  before  the  receipt  of  yonr  letter  I  purpoeed  to  have  written  to 
yon,  and  that  without  any  great  occasion,  excepting  to  free  myself  from  the  im- 
putation of  severeneBs;  but  now  yonr  letter  has  given  more  matter  to  write, 
thongh  I  take  small  delight  to  meddle  in  so  onpleasant  a  process. 

"  I  wonder  that  neither  your  long  knowledge  of  my  nature,  nor  my  late  earnest 
jmrgaHon  [exculpation]  to  you,  can  core  you  of  that  rooted  error,  that  any  one 
living  dare  speak  to  me  anywise  to  your  prgudice,  or  yet  that  ye  can  think  those 
are  your  unfriendU  [enemies]  who  are  true  servants  to  me.  I  can  say  no  more, 
but  protest,  on  the  peril  of  my  salvation  or  condemnation,  that  neither  the  earl 
of  Marr  nor  any  fledi  living  ever  informed  me  that  ye  was  upon  any  Papish  or 
Spanish  course,  or  that  ye  had  any  other  thoughts  than  a  wrong-conceived 
opinion  that  he  had  more  interest  in  your  son  than  you,  and  would  not  deliver 
him  to  yon.  Neither  does  he  further  charge  the  noblemen  that  are  with  you 
there,  except  that  he  was  informed  that  some  of  them  thought  to  have  assisted 

^  Bannatyne  Collections. 
*  The  letter,  in  the  original  orthography,  is  printed  in  Nichols*  Fh)greBBes  of 
James  I.,  voL  L  pi  163. 
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you  in  taUng  my  fton  by  foroe  out  of  his  hands ;  but  as  for  any  papist  or  tonaga 
force,  he  doth  not  so  much  as  allege  it.  Wherefore  he  says  he  will  never  pre- 
sume to  accuse  them,  since  such  may  include  your  offence.  Therefore  I  say  over 
again,  leave  these  froward  womanly  apprehenskms ;  fat,  I  thank  God,  I  cany 
that  love  and  respect  to  yon  gwAicA  [which]  by  the  law  of  Qod  and  nature  I 
ought  to  do  to  my  wife  and  the  mother  of  my  children, — ^not  for  that  ye  are  a 
king's  daughter,  ibr  quhUker  [whether]  ye  were  a  king's  or  a  cook's  daughter,  ye 
must  be  alike  to  me,  being  ance  my  wife.  For  the  respect  of  your  honourable 
birth  and  descent  I  married  you ;  but  the  love  and  respect  I  now  bear  you  is 
because  ye  are  my  married  wife,  and  so  partaker  of  my  honour  as  of  my  other 
fortunes.  I  beseech  you  excuse  my  rude  plainness  in  tl^  for  casting  up  of  your 
birth  is  a  needless  impertinent  argument  to  me." 

From  this  observation^  it  is  evident  queen  Anne  had  urged 
her  royal  birth  as  a  reason  why  she  was  to  have  her  own  way 
in  this  irrational  whim.  James^  who  was  clearly  in  the  rights 
proceeds  in  terms  which  do  great  honour  to  him  as  a  hus- 
band, for  the  very  homeliness  of  his  appeal  to  his  domestic 
affections,  proves  they  were  felt  in  the  royal  family  with  the 
same  force  as  in  private  life. 

"  God  is  my  witness,  that  I  ever  preferred  yon  to  my  haim$,  much  more  than 
to  any  subject;  but  if  you  will  ever  give  ear  to  the  reports  of  every  flattering 
sycophant  that  will  persuade  you,  that  when  I  account  well  of  an  honest  and  wise 
servant  for  his  true  and  faithful  service  to  me,  that  it  is  to  compare  or  to  prefer 
him  to  you,  then  will  ndther  ye  nor  I  ever  be  at  rest  or  peace. 

"  I  have,  according  to  my  promise,  copied  so  much  of  that  plot  [plan]  whereof 
I  wrote  to  you  in  my  last  as  did  concern  my  son  and  you,  guhich  is  herein 
enclosed  that  ye  may  see  I  wrote  it  not  without  cause,  but  I  desire  it  not  to  have 
any  secretaries  but  yourself.  As  for  the  dool  [lamentations]  ye  made  concerning 
it,  it  is  utterly  impertinent  at  this  time,  for  sic  retu^ons  as  the  bearer  will  show  to 
you,  quhom  I  have  likewise  commanded  to  impart  divers  other  points  to  you, 
which,  for  &ar  of  wearying  your  eyes  with  my  rugged  hand,  I  have  herein 
omitted.  Praying  God,  my  Heart,  to  preserve  you  and  all  the  bairns,  and  send 
me  a  blyth  meeting  with  you,  and  a  couple  of  them, 

"Tour  awn 


The  queen  was  neither  penitent  nor  satisfied  on  perusing 
this  letter ;  she  continued  her  displeasure  against  the  earl  of 
Marr,  and  proposed  that  the  whole  house  of  Erskine  should 
be  visited  with  condign  punishment,  or  that  the  earl  of  Marr 
should  make  her  a  humble  public  apology.     This  the  earl 
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sturdfly  refiised  to  do,  for  the  council  of  regency  declared, 
"  that  none  of  the  Erskine  family  had  done  her  majesty  the 
least  -wrong,  or  given  her  any  offence,  excepting  in  the  course 
of  their  most  dutiful  and  loyal  obedience  to  the  king  /'  with 
which  decision  her  majesty  '^was  pleased  to  remain  more 
incensed  than  ever" '  The  king  then  penned  another  letter 
to  his  wife,  which  was,  no  doubt,  a  royal  curiosity  in  its  way, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  not  forthcoming :  it  was  to  the  effect, 
that  "  she  would  do  wisely  to  forget  all  her  grudges  to  the 
earl  of  Marr,  and  think  of  nothing  but  thanking  God  for  the 
peaceable  possession  they  had  got  of  England,  which,  next 
under  QoA,  might  be  ascribed  to  the  wise  negotiation  of  the 
earl  of  Marr/'  The  queen  received  this  intimation  with  great 
wrath,  and  replied,  petulantly,  "She  would  rather  never 
see  England,  than  be  in  any  sort  beholden  to  the  earl 
of  Marr/" 

K  the  king  had  not  tenderly  loved  his  consort,  she  could 
not  thus  have  risked  the  quiet  of  his  two  kingdoms  by  her 
petulant  tempers.  He  had,  nevertheless,  the  justice  to  adhere 
to  his  trusty  friends,  the  Erskines,  in  the  dispute.  He  wrote 
to  lord  Marr  a  letter,  dated  Greenwich,  May  13th,  in  reply 
to  one  of  his,  stating  "  that  the  queen  would  not  receive  the 
prince  from  him,  nor  the  letter  from  his  majesty,  of  which  he 
was  the  bearer :'' — 

Afl  for  our  letter  sent  by  yon  to  our  deareflt  bedfellow,  it  w  our  will  that  ye 
ddiTer  the  same  to  any  of  onr  coandl,  to  be  given  to  her  and  disposed  of  as  she 
pleaseth,  in  case  she  continue  in  that  wilAilness  that  she  will  not  hear  yoor  credUe, 
[credentials,]  nor  reccdve  the  letter  from  your  hands."' 

He  then  directed  Marr  to  dehver  the  prince  to  the  duke  of 
Lenox,  who  would  consign  him,  with  all  due  ceremonies,  to 
the  queen,  and  come  with  all  speed  to  him  in  London,  where 
he  wanted  his  presence  exceedingly.  This  prudent  arrange- 
ment somewhat  pacified  the  queen,  who  removed  forthwith  to 
Holyrood,  and  began  to  occupy  herself  with  preparations  for 
leaving  Scotland. 

>  Balfoor  Papers :  Abbotsford  Gab,  p.  60.  '  Spofaswood,  p.  477. 

'  The  parcel  of  ori^nal  autograph  letters  from  which  those  of  king  James  and 
prince  Henry  were  ta^ken,  were  found  among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Cummyng,  deputy 
brd  Lyon  of  Scothmd. — Nichols'  Progresses. 
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While  king  James  was  on  his  progress  through  England, 
and  before  his  arrival  in  London^  a  curious  correspondence 
had  taken  place  between  him  and  the  English  privy  council 
relative  to  his  queen's  outfit.  From  these  documents  the 
inference  is  plainly  to  be  drawn,  that  her  majesty's  Scottish 
wardrobe  was  altogether  considered  unfit  to  be  produced 
before  the  purse-proud  magnates  of  the  southern  kingdom. 
In  consequence^  the  king  commanded  the  English  council 
'^  to  forward  such  jewels  and  stuffs,  with  other  furniture,  (as 
coaches,  horses,  and  Utters,)  which  had  pertained  to  the  late 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  all  things  which  they  might  deem  fit  for 
the  use  of  queen  Anne/'  The  English  council  viewed  this 
demand  with  remarkable  distrust,  and  sent  word  '^  that  they 
considered  it  illegal,  and  against  their  oaths,  to  send  any  of  the 
crown-jewels  out  of  England/'  The  consequence  was,  they 
sent  nothing.  The  king  wrote  a  second  letter  to  them  on 
the  same  subject,  full  of  reproof  and  explanation.  He  de- 
clared that  it  was  his  intention  to  bring  into  England  his 
wife  and  his  two  elder  children,  who  were  able  to  endure 
the  long  journey ;  that  he  neither  expected  nor  demanded  to 
have  any  of  the  state-jewels  appertaining  to  the  crown  sent 
so  fiur,  but  he  wished  the  coimcil  to  consult  some  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  ladies  regarding  the  jewels  and  dress  ^'  needful  for 
the  ordinary  apparelling  and  ornamenting  her."  He  likewise 
requested  that,  '^as  soon  as  queen  Elizabeth's  funeral  was 
over,  some  of  her  ladies,  of  all  d^rees,  should  journey  to 
Berwick  to  meet  queen  Anne,  with  such  usual  jewels  and 
dresses  as  were  proper  for  her  appearance  in  England." ' 
This  was  accordingly  done. 

By  the  2nd  of  June,  her  majesty  queen  Anne  found  her- 
self su£Sciently  recovered  £rom  her  maladies,  personal  and 
mental,  to  commence  her  journey  to  England.  She  set  ofi*, 
however,  in  a  most  implacable  spirit  towards  the  earl  of  Marr. 
Therefore  Montrose,  that  considerate  councillor,  thought  it 
only  proper  to  give  his  king  a  seasonable  hint  regarding  the 
mischief  which  might  be  made  between  his  majesty  and  his 
fidthful  adherents,  when  this  angry  and  beloved  consort  came 
1  Dated  Topdiffe,  April  16. 
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to  give  her  version  of  her  affironta  and  injuries  to  him  in 
person : — 

"And  DOW  hisr  nugesiy,"  wrote  Montrose,^  in  a  despatch  dated  Jrnie  Ist, 
"  praisit  be  God,  haying  retnmit  to  Edinburgh,  the  prince  and  princess  being  with 
her  in  campanie,  intending  the  mom  [next  morning]  to  tak  journey  to  Bewick, 
rests  as  yet  unrecondlet  with  the  earle  of  Marr,  (who  has  made  his  departure  to 
your  highness,)  which  wrath  of  the  queen's  grace,  if  it  be  not  appeasit,  na  doubt 
the  uttering  of  her  discontentments  will  breed  small  pleasure  to  zour  mi^esty. 
But  lest  her  highness*  wrath  continuing  suld  hereaftir  produce  unexpectit  tortures, 
[broils  and  heart-burnings,]  I  would  maist  humblie  entreat  ssour  migesty  to 
prevent  the  same,  according  to  that  prudent  forsight  heretofore  kythet  in  your 
former  proceedings,  and  not  suffer  this  canker  to  have  any  &rder  progress." 

The  queen^  Uke  most  weak  women^  had  been  kept  in  a 
thorough  state  of  exasperation  by  listening  to  all  the  gossip 
connected  with  this  broil,  and  had  been  peculiarly  enraged  by 
a  report  current  in  Scotland  that  she  had  not  been  put  to 
bed  of  any  child,  dead  or  ahve.  To  convince  the  Ving  of 
this  falsehood,  the  corpse  of  her  in&nt  was  carried  in  a  coffin' 
with  her  royal  cortiffe. 

To  lord  Harrington  was  consigned  the  care  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  her  former  guardian,  lord  Linlithgow,  having  re- 
signed his  charge  to  that  English  nobleman.  This  was  done 
at  the  same  time  that  the  prince  was  given  to  his  royal 
mother  by  the  duke  of  Lenox.  The  second  prince,  ^'babie 
Charles,^'  as  the  king  and  queen  familiarly  termed  him,  was 
left  in  Scotland,  at  the  queen^s  palace  at  Dunfermline,  under 
the  care  of  lord  Fife,  who  wrote  the  following  droll  despatch, 
descriptive  of  the  princely  nursling,  about  the  same  period : — 
"  Zour  sacred  majesty's  maist  noble  son,  duke  Charles,'  con- 
tinues (praisit  be  God)  in  guid  health,  guid  courage,  and  lofty 
mind ;  although  yet  weak  in  bodie,  is  beginning  to  speik  sum 
words.  He  is  far  better  [forwarder]  as  yet  of  his  mind  and 
tongue,  than  of  his  bodie  and  feet;  but  I  hope  in  God  he 
sal  be  all  weel  and  princelie,  worthie  of  zour  majesty,  as  his 
grace  is  judged  to  be,  by  all,  very  like  in  lineaments  to  zour 
royal  person/' 

The  spirit  of  contradiction  which  had  taken  possession  of 

^  Balfour  Papers,  p.  54.  '  Miss  Aikin's  James  1.,  vol.  i. 

'  He  had  been  created,  by  his  fitther,  duke  of  Albany,  which  was  always  the 
title  of  the  second  son  of  Scotland;  as  Orleans  was  of  France^  and  York  of 
Englanda 
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her  majesty  queeu  Anne  in  Scotlaad^  was  not  altogether  re- 
moved in  her  progress  to  the  south ;  for^  when  the  ladies  met 
her  at  Berwick  with  the  dresses  and  jewels  of  their  defunct 
queen  Elizabeth^  she  refused  to  appoint  any  of  them^  except- 
ing lady  Bedford^  to  ofSces  in  her  bedchamber^  though  such 
were  the  king's  orders.  She  meant  to  retain  the  friends  and 
familiars  she  had  had  about  her  since  her  girlhood  in  Scot- 
land^ and  these  she  was  determined  should  suffice  for  hor 
household  in  England.  She  chose  to  keep  her  chamberlain 
Kennedy  in  his  place^  against  the  king's  express  injunctions. 
Enough  had  been  seen  by  king  James  of  the  English  jealousy 
of  strangers  to  convince  him  that  his  new  subjects  would  not 
suffer  the  principal  posts  in  the  royal  household  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  Scotch.  He  appointed  sir  George  Carew  to  the 
post  of  queen's  chamberlain:  her  majesty  persisted  in  re- 
taining Kennedy. 

The  queen's  household  was  to  be  settled  at  Berwick,  in 
order  that  the  English  might  behold  her  with  aU  the  accus- 
tomed retinue  pertaining  to  queen-consorts.  But  queen  Anne 
and  her  husband  could  not  agree  regarding  the  persons  who 
were  to  be  appointed:  she  incessantly  sent  applicants  to  be 
confirmed  in  places,  which  her  royal  spouse  had  destined  for 
other  persons.  His  majesty  swore  awfully  at  the  arrival  of 
every  one  of  the  queen's  candidates^  but  when  Kennedy  pre» 
sented  himself  to  be  confirmed  as  chamberlain,  he  flew  into 
a  still  more  ludicrous  passion.  He  bade  him,  '^Begone!'' 
assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  "  that  if  he  caught  him  carry- 
ing the  chamberlain's  staff  before  his  wife,  he  should  take  it 
out  of  his  hand  and  break  it  across  his  pate;"^  on  which 
intimation  of  the  royal  intentions,  Kennedy  very  prudently 
made  the  best  of  his  way  back  again  to  Scotland.  The  duke 
of  Lenox,  who  had  taken  much  thankless  pains  in  travelling 
backwards  and  forwards  with  the  laudable  endeavour  of 
arranging  her  majesty's  household  to  the  king's  satisfaction, 
received  a  severe  rating  on  this  occasion,  and  was  sent  to 
the  borders  to  inform  the  queen  "  that  his  majesty  took  her 
continued  perversity  very  heinously."  In  fact,  Henry  VIII. 
^  Lodge's  Illustrations  of  British  History,  vol.  ill.  p.  12. 
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would  have  cut  off  the  heads  of  two  or  three  wives  for  a  tithe 
of  the  contumadty  her  majesty  queen  Anne  had  been  pleased 
to  display  during  the  brief  space  of  time  that  she  had  been 
queen  of  England.  She  was^  however,  perfectly  aware  of  the 
disposition  of  her  man,  and  of  her  own  power  over  him,  and 
arrived  at  Berwick  with  the  full  intention  of  settling  her 
household  of  ladies  according  to  her  own  good  pleasure,  if 
she  could  not  have  her  own  way  in  regard  to  her  chamber- 
lain. She  there  found,  waiting  her  arrival,  the  earb  of  Sussex 
and  Lincoln,  and  sir  George  Carew,  (who  was  to  be  her 
chamberlaiQ,)  the  countesses  of  Worcester  and  Eildare,  and 
the  ladies  Scrope,  Rich,  and  Walsingham,  but  not  one  of  these 
would  the  queen  appoiat  to  her  service.  She  had  previously 
accepted  lady  Bedford  and  lady  Harrington,  who  had  travelled 
all  the  way  to  Edinburgh,  of  their  own  accord,  to  pay  their 
duty  to  her. 

Queen  Anne,  her  son  and  daughter,  were  received  in  York 
with  solemn  processions  of  the  lord  mayor  and  civic  authorities. 
Silver  cups,  heaped  with  gold  angels,  were  the  propitiations 
with  which  the  northern  cities  welcomed  the  queen  and 
fiimily  of  their  new  sovereign ;  and  when  they  left  the  city 
of  York,  June  15,  they  were  conducted  on  the  road  to  Grim- 
ston  by  the  corporation  in  their  robes.  The  royal  party  took 
their  way  through  Worksop,  Newark,  and  Nottingham,  being 
splendidly  entertained  at  each  of  these  places.  At  Dingley, 
near  Leicester,  the  seat  of  sir  Thomas  Griffin,  her  majesty 
tarried  for  some  time,  as  this  was  the  appointed  place  for  her 
parting  with  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  was  to  go  from 
thence  to  Combe-abbey,  near  Coventry,  the  seat  of  the 
Harringtons.  It  was  to  Dingley  that  the  celebrated  Anne 
Clifford,  heiress  to  the  earldom  of  Cumberland,  came  to  pay 
her  homage  to  her  new  queen.  "  About  this  time,'^  records 
her  journal,  "  my  aunt  of  Warwick  went  to  meet  the  queen, 
having  mistress  Bridges  with  her,  and  my  cousin  mistress 
Anne  Vavasour.  Then  my  mother  and  I  went  on  our 
journey,  and  killed  three  horses  that  day  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  heat."  At  Rockingham-castle  the  Cliffords 
met  the  countess  of  Bedford,  ''who  was  so  great  a  woman 
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with  the  queen,  that  every  one  much  respected  her/'  she 
having  attended  her  majesty  from  Scotland.  The  next  day 
they  were  presented  to  the  queen  at  Dingley,  "  which  was 
the  first  time/'  observes  Anne  CliflPord,  "I  ever  saw  her 
majesty  and  prince  Henry,  where  she  kissed  us  all,  and  used 
us  kindly/'  Queen  Anne's  court  had  increased  prodigiously 
during  her  journey.  The  queen  parted  from  her  daughter 
Elizabeth  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  June.  The  princess 
left  Dingley  in  company  with  her  governesses,  lady  Eildare 
and  lady  Harrington,  ifor  Combe-abbey,  where  she  resided 
during  her  youth,  and  completed  her  education. 

The  following  letter,  without  date,  despatched  to  king  James 
by  the  queen  during  this  progress,  is  the  first  she  wrote  in 
England.  Like  the  rest  of  her  letters,  though  short,  it  is 
a  holograph,  or  written  throughout  with  her  own  hand.  It 
will  be  recollected,  that  in  James's  letter  of  remonstrance  to 
her,  sent  during  her  pettish  behaviour,  he  had  properly  re- 
quested, that  when  she  addressed  him  she  would  employ  no 
secretary  but  herself.  There  is  always  to  be  found  a  shade 
of  &miliar  playftdness  in  Anne's  httle  notes,  without  she  was 
in  a  very  bad  temper  indeed,  and  this  letter  shows  she  had 
regained  her  good-humour : — 

QuzBir  AmnB  to  Eikg  Jambs. 
"My  Hsast, 
«<  I  am  glad  that  Haddington  hath  told  me  of  j<mr  majesty'B  good  health, 
which  I  wish  to  oontinne.  As  for  the  hlame  you  charge  me  with  of  latie  writing, 
I  think  it  rather  rests  on  yonrself,  because  you  be  as  sloe  in  writing  as  myself. 
I  can  write  of  no  mirth  but  of  practice  of  tiltmg,  of  riding,  of  drumming,  and 
of  music,  which  is  all,  wherewith  I  am  not  a  little  pleased. 

"  So  wishing  your  msjesty  perpetual  happiness,  I  Idas  your  majesty's  hand, 
and  rest  "  Your  **  ^^[^j^  r." 

The  next  station  of  the  royal  progress  was  to  be  Althorpe, 
where  an  exquisite  f^te,  aided  by  all  the  ideality  of  Ben 
Jonson's  genius,  was  in  course  of  preparation  to  welcome  the 
queen.  No  painted  canvas  or  coarse  theatrical  illusions 
accompanied  this  first  masque  of  the  mighty  master.  The 
scenery  was  the  magnificent  woodlands  of  an  English  park ; 
instead  of  boards,  was  the  velvet  green-sward  under  foot, 
and  in  the  place  of  evil-smelling  lamps,  the  glorious  lights  of 
heaven  beamed  down,  through  a  midsummer  night,  on  'the 
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Masque  of  the  Fairies.'  The  queea^  the  heir  of  England, 
and  the  heir  of  Spencer,  were  themselves  part  of  the  dramatis 
persoTUB  in  this  poetic  wdcome.  Never,  never  more  can  our 
island  behold  the  like;  the  world  has  grown  too  old,  too 
hard,  too  much  addicted  to  bitter  sneering,  to  permit  poetiy 
to  blend  thus  exquisitely  with  historic  reality  in  our  days. 

The  queen  had  rested,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  at  the 
antique  royal  palace  of  Holdenby  :^  the  intense  heat  of  that 
midsummer  forced  the  royal  party  to  delay  until  the  cool 
of  the  evening  the  journey  to  Althorpe.  "That  night,'' 
writes  Anne  Cliflford,  ''we  went  along  with  the  queen's 
train,  in  which  was  an  infinite  number  of  coaches."  As  the 
royal  cortege  advanced  through  Althorpe-park,  concerts  of 
wind  instruments  played  at  various  stations;  and  as  they 
approached  a  copse  of  young  wood  near  the  gardens,  the 
Masque  of  the  Fairies  was  commenced  by  a  satyr  perched  in 
a  tree,  who  thus  expressed  himself: — 

*'  Here,  there,  and  eveiywherey 
Some  MlemnitieB  are  near; 
As  these  changes  strike  mine  ear. 
My  ppe  and  I  a  part  will  bear." 

He  leaped  down  from  the  tree,  and  peered  in  the  fiEUses  of 
prince  Henry  and  the  queen ;  then  resumed, — 

<'That  is  CyparissQs'  face. 
And  tlie  dame  hath  Syrinx  grace, — 
Sure  they  are  of  heavenly  race." 

He  then  hid  himself  in  the  wood  again,  while,  to  the  sound 
of  soft  music  hidden  in  the  copse,  a  bevy  appeared  of  fairies 
and  their  queen,  (who  were  acted  by  the  &irest  young  ladies 
of  Northamptonshire).  After  dancing  various  roundels  on 
the  park-sward,  queen  Mab  addressed  her  majesty, — 

**  Hail  and  welcome,  ftirest  queen  I 
Joy  had  never  perfect  been 
To  the  fays  that  hannt  this  green. 
Had  they  not  this  evening  seen. 
Now  they  print  it  on  the  g^round 
With  their  feet,  in  figures  romid, 
Marks  which  ever  will  be  found." 

'  Here  were  curious  figures  of  giants  among  the  ornaments,  like  those  at 
Guildhall;  but  giants,  paLce^  and  all,  were  demolished  by  Cromwell  and  his 
destructives. 
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The  satyr  peeped  out  of  the  thicket^  and  interrupted  Mab  by 
saying  to  tie  queen, — 

**  Trust  her  not,  you  boimi-bells^ 

She  will  forty  leasingii  teU. 
Qtteen  Mob,  Satyr,  we  must  have  a  spell 

For  your  tongae;  it  nms  too  fleet.  ' 

I  do  know  your  pranks  right  well. 
Sat^,  Not  so  nimhly  as  yonr  feet, 

When  about  the  cream-bowls  sweety 

Yon  and  all  your  dvea  do  meet. 

This  is  Mab,  the  mistress  fairy. 

That  doth  nightly  rob  the  dairy. 

She  can  start  our  franklins'  daughters 

In  their  sleep  with  shrieks  and  laughters; 

And,  on  sweet  St.  Agnes'  night. 

Feed  them  with  a  promised  sight, — 

Some  of  husbands,  some  of  lovers. 

Which  an  empty  dream  discovers. 

And  in  hopes  that  you  would  come  hero 

Tester  eve,  the  lady  Summer^ 

She  invited  to  a  banquet. 
JFairy,  Mistress,  this  is  only  spite. 

For  you  would  not,  yesternight. 

Kiss  him  at  the  cock-shut  light. 
Qmee%  Mab.  Fairies,  pinch  him  black  and  blue ! 

Now  you  have  him,  make  him  rue." 

The  fairies  pinched  him,  and  he  ran  away,  crying  for  mercy, 
into  the  wood.     Queen  Mab  then  addressed  her  majesty  :-^ 

"  Pardon,  lady,  this  wild  straiup 
Common  to  the  sylvan  train. 
That  do  skip  about  this  plain. 
Elves,  apply  to  your  gyre  again ; 
And  whilst  some  do  hop  the  ring. 
Some  shall  play,  while  some  shall  Bing 
Oriana's  welcoming. 

SOK&  TO  THE  QlTBSN. 

This  is  she,  this  is  she. 

In  whose  world  of  grace. 

Every  season,  person,  place 
That  receives  her  happy  be. 

For  with  no  less 
Than  a  kingdom*s  happiness 
Doth  she  our  households  bleaa^ 
And  ours  above  the  rest. 

Long  live  Oriana  !^ 
T*  exceed  (whom  she  succeeds)  our  late  Diana." 

^  From  these  lines  it  appears  that  Anne  of  Denmark  was  expected  at  Althorpe 
on  Midsmnmer-eve,  but  did  not  come  till  the  evening  of  Midsummer-day. 

'  Ben  Jonson,  the  poet  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  celebrated  her  under  the  names 
of  Oriana  and  Bellanna.     By  "our  late  Diana»"  he  alluded  to  queen  Elizabeth. 
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The  masque  then  led  to  the  desirable  incident  of  pre- 
senting the  queen  with  a  jewel,  which  was  thus  elegantly 
effected : — 

*<  QnMii  Jfoi.  Madam,  noiw,  an  end  to  make, 
I>eign  a  simple  gift  to  take. 
Only  for  the  fiuiiee'  saJEe, 
Who  ahoot  yoa  ttill  shall  wake. 
Tia  done  only  to  supply 
His  impaured  courtesy. 
Who,  nnoe  Tbamyra  did  die,^ 
Hath  not  brook'd  a  lady's  eye. 
Nor  allowed  ahoat  his  plaoe 
Any  of  the  female  race. 
Only  foe  are  free  to  trace 
All  his  gromids,  as  he  to  chase; 
For  which  hoonty  to  as  lent^ 
Of  him  un'knowledged  or  misent, 
We  prepared  this  compliment." 

Mab  then  presented  her  majesty  with  the  jewel,  and  after 

due  warning  that  £Edry-gifts  were  never  to  be  mentioned,  she 

and  her  elves  performed  fantastic  roundels,  and  departed  into 

the  thicket  with  these  words, — 

"  Highest,  happiest  queen,  fhrewell ! 
But  he  sore  yoa  do  not  telL" 

The  satyr,  on  the  departure  of  his  fair  enemies,  then  skipped 

out  of  the  wood,  and  after  some  preamble,  introduced  the  heir 

of  sir  Bobert  Spencer,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  leading  a  dog 

at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  young  foresters,  the  sons  of  the 

neighbouring  gentry,  dressed  in  hunter's  garb.     The  youthful 

lord  was  presented  to  prince  Henry,  and  made  obeisance  to  his 

royal  guests,  while  the  satyr  pronounced  these  words : — 

''See,  for  instance,  where  he  sends 
His  son,  his  heir,  who  hnmhly  hends^ 
Low  as  is  his  fitther's  earth. 
To  the  qneen  that  gave  you  btrth. 
Bise  up^  sir,  I  will  betray 
All  I  think  yon  have  to  say : 
That  your  &ther  grvea  yon  here 
(Freely  as  to  him  yoa  were) 

'  The  gprief  of  sir  Bobert  Spencer  for  the  loss  of  his  bekived  consort  .Thamyra, 
the  daughter  of  sir  Francis  Willonghby,  thus  beautifally  alluded  to  by  Ben 
Jonson,  was  no  poetic  fiction.  He  lost  her  in  1597 :  she  left  him  several  children, 
but  though  he  survived  her  thirty  years,  he  never  made  a  second  choice.  Sir 
Bobert  Spencer  was  ennobled  soon  after  this  elegant  reception  of  the  queen :  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  absent  at  this  juncture.— See  Nichols'  FrogresBes  of 
James  I.,  vol.  L  p.  182,  for  the  whole  of  this  rare  masque. 
VOL.  V.  H 
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To  the  servioe  of  this  prixioe; 

And  with  you,  these  instruments 

Of  his  wild  and  sylvan  trade. 

The  how  was  Fhcehe's,  and  the  horn 

By  Orion  often  worn ; 

The  dog  of  Spartan  hreed,  and  good 

As  can  rin^  within  a  wood, — 

Thence  his  name  is ;'  yon  shall  try 

How  he  hunteth  instantly. 

Bat  perhaps  the  qneen,  your  mother. 

Bather  doth  tdSed  some  other 

Sport  than  coursing  ?     We  will  prove 

Which  her  highness  most  doth  love. 

Hunters,  let  the  woods  resound ; 

They  shall  have  their  welcome  crown'd 

With  a  hraoe  of  hocks  to  ground." 

At  this  pointy  the  woods  of  Althorpe  rang  with  the  music  of 
homs^  and  a  brace  of  fine  deer  being  turned  out,  "  were  for- 
tunately killed/'  adds  Ben  Jonson^  ''just  as  they  were  meant 
to  be,  in  the  sight  of  her  majesty  queen  Anne/' 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  it  is  emphatically  noted 
that  the  queen  rested.  But  Uttle  rest  was  there  for  her  on 
the  morrow,  when  the  population  of  the  mid-counties  thronged 
to  Althorpe  and  sought  audience  in  such  numbers,  that  the 
rest  of  Ben  Jonson's  entertainment  could  not  be  heard  or 
seen.  A  comic  address  was  prepared,  to  be  spoken  by  '  No- 
body,' who  ushered  in  a  ballet  of  country  morris-dancers. 
'  Nobody'  was  attired  in  a  pair  of  trunk  hose,  which  came  up 
to  his  neck,  his  arms  were  put  through  the  pockets,  his  &ice 
was  extinguished  with  a  hat  that  came  down  to  his  chin. 
His  address  commenced  with, — 

"  If  my  outside  move  your  laughter, 
Phiy^  Jove,  my  inside  he  thereafter. 
Queen,  prince,  duke,  earls. 
Countesses,  you  courtly  pearls  I 
And  I  hope  no  mortal  sin 
If  I  put  less  ladies  in : 
Fair,  saluted  be  ye  all ! 
At  this  time  it  doth  befall. 
We  are  usher  to  a  morris, 
A  kind  of  masque,  whercuf  good  store  is 
In  the  country  here  about." 

^  Tlie  name  of  the  dog  presented  to  prince  Henry  was  '  Bmgwood.'  The 
whole  of  this  masque  raises  alternate  remembrances  of  Shakspeare  and  Hilton, 
but  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  certainly  preceded  it. 
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But  here  the  throng  of  country  gentry,  pressmg  to  pay  their 

homage  to  their  new  queen,  overwhehned  the  morris-dancers 

above  mentioned,  and  reduced  Mr.  Nobody  to  his  original 

insignificance  by  cutting  short  the  remainder  of  his  harangue. 

There  was  hkewise  an  address  to  the  queen,  prepared  for  a 

youth  who  headed  a  deputation  of  boys,  the  sons  of  the 

neighbouring  gentry: — 

"  And  will  yoa  then,  mirror  of  queens,  depart  P 
Shall  nothing  stay  yon  ?     Not  my  master's  heart, 
Which  pants  to  lose  the  comfort  of  your  light, 
And  see  his  day,  ere  it  be  old,  grow  night  ?** 

Prince  Henry  was  then  addressed: — 

"  And  you,  dear  lord,  on  whom  my  eager  eye 
Doth  feed  itself,  but  cannot  satisfy ; 
Oh,  shoot  up  fast  in  spirit  as  in  years, 
That  when  upon  her  head  proud  Europe  wears 
Her  stateliest  tire,  you  may  appear  thereon 
The  richest  gem,  without  a  paragon. 
Shine  bright  and  fixed  as  the  Arctic  star. 
And  when  slow  Time  hath  made  you  fit  for  war. 
Look  oyer  the  salt  ocean,  and  think  where 
You  may  but  lead  us  forth  who  grow  up  here,^ 
Against  a  day  when  our  ofiidous  swords 
Shall  speak  our  actions  better  than  our  words." 

Such  was  the  first  introduction  to  Anne  of  Denmark  of  the 
poetic  genius  of  her  era,  which  shone  so  brightly  during  the 
reigns  of  her  husband  and  her  son.  To  do  her  justice,  she 
appreciated  the  noble  powers  of  him  who  was  only  second  to 
Shakspeare :  Ben  Jonson  was  henceforth  the  queen's  poet  par 
exceUencCy  and  the  author  of  most  of  the  beautiful  masques 
with  which  she  afterwards  amused  her  court. 

"  From  Althorpe,''  continues  the  journal  of  lady  Anne 
CUfibrd,  ''the  queen  went  to  sir  Hatton*  Fermor's,  where 
the  king  met  her,  and  there  were  such  an  infinite  company  of 
lords  and  ladies,  and  other  people,  that  the  country  scarcely 
could  lodge  them.  From  thence  the  court  removed,  and 
were  banqueted  with  great  royalty  by  my  father'  [George  earl 
of  Crunberland]  at  Grafton,  where  the  king  and  queen  were 
entertained  with  speeches  and  delicate  presents.''     Grafton, 

^  It  will  be  remembered,  that  these  majestic  verses  were  writt«n  for  the  young 
gentlemen  of  Northamptonshire,  who  were  about  the  age  of  prince  Henry. 
2  Mr.  Nichols,  in  his  Progresses,  says  sir  George  Fermor, 
H  2 
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the  ancient  royal  seat  so  linked  to  the  memoiy  of  queen 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  was  now  the  property  of  that  splendid 
nobleman  George  CUfford,  earl  of  Cumberland^  who,  with  sm- 
gular  yersatility,  distinguished  himself  on  land  and  sea  as 
^'  chevalier  at  tournaments,  ru£9ing  gallant  at  court,  gambler, 
author,  pirate,  and  maritime  discoverer/^  It  may  rationally 
be  supposed,  that  the  '*  woman  who  owned  him  *'  was  to  be 
pitied  1  Such,  indeed,  was  the  case,  for  a  few  curious  scenes 
took  place  at  Grafton  illustrative  of  the  matrimonial  infelicity 
of  the  redoubted  Clifford  of  Cumberland's  wedded  lady  while 
Anne  of  Denmark  sojourned  there.  The  countess  of  Cumber- 
land, who  had  previously  been  received  by  her  majesty  very 
graciously,  joined  the  royal  party  at  Grafton,  thinking  that 
her  lord,  at  such  a  time,  could  not  deny  her  the  proper  pri- 
vilege of  doing  the  honours  of  her  own  house.  She  was 
mistaken :  earl  George  merely  tolerated  the  presence  of  the 
wife  whom  he  hated.  "  My  mother  was  at  Grafton,''  says  her 
daughter,  lady  Anne,  '^  but  not  held  as  the  mistress  of  the 
house  by  reason  of  the  difference  between  my  lord  and  her, 
which  was  grown  to  a  great  height."  Besides  playing  the 
courteous  host  to  his  royal  guests,  earl  George  found  time 
nearly  to  demolish  Henry  Alexander,  one  of  their  majesties' 
Scottish  favourites,  who  ventured  to  break  a  lance  with 
*'  Clifford  of  Cumberland"  in  the  jousts,  which  formed  part  of 
the  entertainment, — stirring  employments  for  the  hottest  mid- 
summer that  ever  shone  on  a  royal  progress  1  Lady  Cumber- 
land found  no  shelter  for  the  night  of  the  festival  at  Grafton^ 
and  took  refuge  with  her  daughter  at  Dr.  Challoner's,  of 
Amersham,  an  old  £riend  of  her  £sither  the  earl  of  Bedford. 
*'  The  next  day,"  resiunes  lady  Anne,  "  many  great  ladies  met 
the  queen  to  kiss  her  hand."  It  was  at  Salden-house,  the 
seat  of  the  Fortescues.  She  further  observes,  "  that  queen 
Anne  gave  great  dissatisfaction  for  shghting  the  stately  old 
dames  of  Elizabeth's  court,  and  bestowing  all  her  attention 
on  young  sprightly  women  of  her  own  age."  This,  if  impo- 
litic, was  by  no  means  unnatural,  since  Anne  was  but  twenty- 
eight  when  she  became  queen  of  England. 

The  royal  progress  ended  at  Windsor-castle,  where  the 
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king  held  a  solemn  chapter  of  the  Garter^  July  2,  when  he 
made  his  son  prince  Henry  knight  of  the  order,  with  the 
duke  of  Lenox  and  other  nobles.  Half  a  century  had  elapsed 
since  a  king  of  England  had  held  one  of  these  high  festivals. 
The  prince  was  presented  to  his  royal  mother  in  his  robes  of 
the  Garter,  which  he  was  considered  especially  to  become. 
The  queen^s  brother,  the  king  of  Denmark,  was  likewise 
elected  to  the  order.  The  princess  Elizabeth  and  lady  Anne 
Clifford  stood  together  in  the  shrine*  in  the  great  hall,  to 
behold  the  feast;  but  it  does  not  seem  that  the  queen,  her 
daughter,  or  ladies  appeared  in  any  way  at  this  celebration, 
excepting  as  spectators.  The  queen  held  a  great  court  at 
Windsor,  where  all  the  nobihty  of  England  were  presented  to 
her.  The  unhealthy  state  of  the  metropolis  kept  the  court 
at  a  distance,  the  great  heat  of  the  weather  having  produced 
many  instances  of  the  plague. 

•jRhie  very  day  of  the  great  Gterter  festival,  the  hatred  and 
jealousy  which  had,  during  the  progress,  begun  to  show  itself 
between  the  English  and  Scottish  nobles  broke  out,  and 
some  sharp  quarrels  took  place  while  they  were  settling  them- 
selves in  their  several  lodgings  in  the  royal  castle ;  and  when 
these  feuds  were,  with  much  exertion,  pacified,  the  next 
day  the  English  nobles  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves, 
and  not  only  with  one  another,  but  with  the  queen  herself. 
She,  instead  of  feeling  her  way  on  the  unknown  ground,  and 
with  deUcate  tact  accommodating  differences  rather  than  in- 
flaming them,  plunged  boldly  at  once  into  a  stock  dispute  on 
which  party  spirit  still  ran  high,  and  expressed  her  opinion 
of  the  rash  conduct  of  the  late  earl  of  Essex.  The  queen's 
observation  was  ungracious,  if  not  ungrateful,  for  Essex  had 
been  a  fiEdthful  supporter  of  king  James's  title  to  the  throne 
of  England.  Lord  Southampton,  the  friend  of  Essex,  took 
fire,  and  retorted  fiercely,  that  ^'  If  her  majesty  made  herself 
a  party  against  the  friends  of  Essex,  of  course  they  were 
bound  to  submit;  but  none  of  their  private  enemies  durst  thus 
have  expressed  themselves.''  Lord  Grey,  of  Wilton,  a  pro- 
fessed enemy  of  Essex,  imagined  that  this  defiance  was  pecu- 
'  This  was,  perhaps,  some  relic  of  Catholicism  since  removecL 
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liarly  addressed  to  him.  He  made  a  sliarp  reply:  the  lie  was 
exchanged  on  the  spot  between  these  fiery  spirits,  in  the 
qneen^s  presence,  and  a  personal  combat  was  likely  to  ensae. 
The  queen,  who  was  not  celebrated  for  much  foresight,  had 
certainly  not  calculated  on  the  result  of  her  observation.  She 
was  astonished  at  the  storm  her  careless  words  had  raised  on 
a  sudden ;  but,  nevertheless,  assimied  a  tone  of  royal  com- 
mand, bade  the  beUigerents  "remember  where  they  were,'* 
and  forthwith  ordered  them  off  to  their  sleeping  apartments, 
escorted  by  her  guards.  Such  was  the  inauspicious  com- 
mencement of  the  career  of  Anne  of  Denmark  as  queen 
of  England. 

The  next  day  the  deUnquents  were  summoned  into  the 
council-chamber  at  Windsor,  and  were  severely  lectured  by 
the  king  for  the  wrong  and  injury  they  had  offered  to  her 
majesty.  They  were,  as  a  punishment,  confined  for  a  short 
time  in  the  Tower,  firom  whence  the  king  had  very  recently 
released  lord  Southampton,  who  had  been  prisoner  there  since 
the  execution  of  Essex.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  this 
quarrel  was  connected  with  the  mysterious  plot  discovered  a 
few  days  after,  in  which  lord  Grey,  lord  Cobham,  sir  Walter 
Baleigh,  and  the  fiaiction  which  had  brought  Essex  to  the  block, 
were  deeply  implicated.  Their  object  was  to  prevent  the 
coronation  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  effect  a  revolution  in 
favour  of  lady  Arabella  Stuart.  The  king  did  not  confine  his 
reproofs  to  the  contumacious  EngUsh  lords ;  he  likewise  blamed 
the  queen  for  her  hastiness.  These  circumstances  gave  rise 
to  an  angry  epistle  from  her  majesty,  beginning  with  a  stiff 
Sir,  instead  of  her  usual  loving  address  to  her  regal  spouse  of 
my  Heart,  The  witness  to  whom  she  appeals  in  her  biUet  is 
sir  Roger  Aston, — a  favourite  and  &ctotum  in  the  royal  house- 
hold, who  waa,  withal,  the  bearer  of  the  despatch.  Although 
her  words  would  induce  the  supposition,  she  is  certainly  not 
angry  with  sir  Boger  Aston,  but  with  the  king  himself  for 
receiving  one  of  the  noblemen  who  had  defied  her,  with  whom 
his  majesty  considered  it  poUtic  to  remain  on  good  terms. 
The  queen's  letter  is  much  scribbled,  being  evidently  written 
in  an  access  of  choler : — 
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QuxBV  Ajfirs  TO  Kora  Jakes.^ 

"SlE, 

"  What  I  have  said  to  sir  Roger  is  trmo :  I  could  not  bat  think  it  strange  that 
my  aboat  your  majesty  durst  presume  to  bring  near  where  yomr  ma^  is  on  [odb] 
that  had  offered  me  snch  a  publicke  scorn,  for  honore  ffoit  [goes]  befor  lyfe,  I 
must  ever  thing.'    So  humble  [humbly]  kissing  your  majestie's  hands,  I  rest  ever 

"IrefiirretheresttosirRogar."  awh a,  xw. 

The  approaching  coronation  fortnnately  absorbed  all  the 
queen's  attention,  and  forced  her  to  forget  this  wrangle  with 
her  new  subjects.  St.  James's-day  was  appointed  for  the 
ceremony,  but  fears  of  pestilence,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
revolutionary  plot  of  Cobham  and  Raleigh,  threatened  to  dimi- 
nish its  splendours.  The  court  had  left  Windsor-castle  and 
were  abiding  at  Hampton-Court,  when  several  persons  died  of 
the  plague,  in  the  tents  pitched  for  the  accommodation  of 
some  of  the  queen's  servants  at  the  gates  of  the  palace.  The 
king  issued,  in  consequence,  several  sanitary  proclamations^ 
and,  as  much  for  fear  of  plots  as  of  the  plague,  required  the 
nobility  to  retrench  their  retinues  to  the  smallest  possible 
numbers,  and  the  attendance  of  aU  those  who  had  not  posi- 
tive claims  and  offices  was  declined.  When  their  majesties 
removed  to  St.  James's,  about  the  23rd  of  July,  the  king 
made  knights  of  the  Bath  for  the  occasion  at  that  palace^ 
instead  of  holding  court  for  that  purpose  at  the  Tower.  He 
forbade  the  usual  fair  to  be  held  adjacent  to  the  palace,  called 
in  ancient  time  '  St.  James's  fair,'  lest  the  pestSence  should 
be  increased  by  it.  These  precautions  were  not  without 
cause,  for  the  plague,  which  had  been  dallying  with  London 
at  various  times,  in  unhealthy  seasons,  during  the  last  years 
of  EHzabeth's  reign,  now  concentrated  its  powers,  and  began 
to  rage  in  London,  during  the  coronation-week,  with  a 
violence  only  equalled  by  the  pestilence  called  'the  black 
death'  in  the  fourteenth  century.     The  king's  coronation, 

^  This  is  taken  from  the  &c-simile  published  by  the  Maitland  Club. 
'  The  queen,  in  her  flurry,  has  spelt  this  word  first  rightiy,  then  wrongly ;  it 
is  at  first  think,  which  she  has  scratched  out.  All  the  small  words  are  spelt 
according  to  modern  orthography,  in  general  fiur  better  than  the  best  of  her  con- 
temporaries,  excepting  she  has  spelled  <  one '  an,  a  mistake  which  rendered  the 
whole  incoherent ;  but  the  sense  is  comprehensible  if  read  aooording  to  the  printed 
corrections. 
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although  a  oeFemony  more  than  usnally  requisite  in  his  casej 
had  been  delayed  from  time  to  time;  and  when  it  did  take 
place,  the  ancient  procession  &om  the  Tower,  through  the 
dty  to  Westminster,  was,  for  the  first  time,  dispensed  with  on 
account  of  the  infected  state  of  the  metropolis,  to  the  infinite 
disappointment  of  the  populace,  who  were  extremdy  desirous 
of  beholding  their  new  king,  his  queen,  (still  a  young  and 
pretty  woman,)  and  their  children.  The  lamentations  of 
London  for  this  disappointment,  and  its  cause,  were  not  in- 
elegantly rendered  by  Henry  Petowe,  in  his  poem  on  the 
coronation,  called  England's  Caesar.' 

*■  ThoiuaDdB  of  treamre  had  her  hoanty  wasted. 

In  honour  of  her  king  to  weloome  him ; 
Bnt,  woe  is  she !  that  honour  is  not  tasted. 

For  royal  Jamea  on  ailver  Thames  doth  swim. 
The  water  hath  that  glory,-— £br  he  glides 

TJpon  those  pearly  streams  nnto  hk  crown, 
Looldng  with  pity  on  her  as  he  rides, 

Saying, '  Alas !  she  should  hare  tbis  renown !' 
So  win  he  knew  that  woful  London  loved  him, 
Hiat  her  distress  nnto  oompasdon  mored  him.** 

A  promise  was  made  that,  after  the  pestilence  had  abated,  the 
king,  the  queen,  and  prince  Henry  should  visit  the  city,  and 
share  in  the  high  festival  the  civic  authorities  were  to  prepare 
for  them;  and  this  took  place  with  great  splendour  in  the 
succeeding  spring.  Thus  the  original  procession  of  the 
English  sovereign  through  the  metropolis  firom  the  Tower, 
which  had  been  observed  from  a  very  early  period  as  a  species 
of  recognition  by  the  citizens,  was  for  the  first  time  infiinged 
through  the  accident  of  the  plague. 

No  queen-consort  had  been  crowned  smoe  the  days  of 
Anne  Bolejm;  neither  had  any  king  and  queen  been  crowned 
together  since  Henry  VIII.  and  Katharine  of  Arragon;  yet 
the  dreadfiil  state  of  the  pestilence  restrained  public  curiosity 
so  much,  that  the  august  ceremony  of  the  double  coronation 
was  almost  performed  in  private.  The  royal  party  went  by 
water  the  short  distance  between  Whitehall-stairs  and  privy- 
stairs  of  Westminster-palace  on  the  morning  of  the  corona- 

^  Seethe  reprint  of  this  scaroe  tract  in  Nichola*  exoeUent  work,  the  PtogreBses 
of  King  James. 
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tion;  thdr  only  processions  were^  therefore^  the  short  distance 
between  the  abbey  and  the  hall.  A  describer  of  the  scene^ 
mentions  '^  that  queen  Anne  went  to  the  coronation  with  her 
seemly  hair  down-hanging  on  her  princely  shoulders^  and  on 
her  head  a  crownet  of  gold.  She  so  mildly  saluted  her  new 
subjects^  that  the  women,  weeping,  cried  out  with  one  voice, 
'  G^  bless  the  royal  queen !  Welcome  to  England,  long  to 
live  and  continue!^ '' 

At  her  coronation,  queen  Anne  gave  great  scandal  to  her 
new  subjects,  by  refusing  to  receive  the  sacrament  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  churdi  of  England,'  which  refusal  caused 
her  majesty  to  be  grievously  suspected  of  an  "  affection  to 
popery .''  The  religious  pliability  of  the  queen  had  been 
already  too  considerably  tested;  she  had  been  required  in 
Scotland  to  forsake  the  Lutheran  faith,  in  which  she  had 
been  educated,  for  the  Calvinistic;  now  she  was  required  to 
communicate  with  the  church  of  England.  If  she  thought 
three  changes  of  creed  too  much  even  for  three  crowns,  her 
Qiond  principles  were  the  more  respectable.  It  ought  to  be 
added,  that  the  prelates  of  the  English  church  were  satisfied 
with  her  religious  principles.  '^We  have  not  the  daughter 
of  a  Pharaoh,  of  an  idolatrous  king,  nor  fear  we  strange 
women  to  steal  away  king  Jameses  heart  firom  Grod;  but  a 
queen  as  of  a  royal,  so  of  a  religious  stock,  professing  the 
gospel  of  Christ  with  him, — a  mirror  of  true  modesty,  a  queen 
of  bounty,  beloved  by  the  people/'  This  pan^yric  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester.* 

A  more  rational  suspicion  was  raised  by  the  report  of  her 
having  received  a  present  of  pictures  and  other  trinkets  from 
the  pope,  through  sir  Anthony  Standon;*  yet  such  op^ht  not 
to  have  stamped  her  a  Catholic,  because,  though  thft  pope  was 
the  head  of  the  Roman  church,  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  the 
patron  of  vertu^  his  metropolis  being  the  centre  of  the  fine 
arts,  of  which  Anne  of  Denmark  was  an  ardent  patroness. 
But  while  the  religious  jealousies  of  the  English  people  were 

>  Qilbert  Dngdale.    See  Nichols'  Progresses,  voL  i.  p.  414. 

*  Birch's  State-Papers^  vol.  iL  p.  &04. 

*  Pre&oe  to  the  Works  of  King  James,  1616.  *  Birch's  State-Papen. 
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thus  excited  in  regard  to  their  Lutheran  queen^  they  imposed 
upon  their  king  the  same  coronation-oath  which  Elizabeth 
had  taken  at  her  CathoUc  inauguration.  He  swore  to  pre- 
serve rehgion  in  the  same  state  as  did  Edward  the  Confessor !' 
The  privy  council  and  senate  had  every  fair  opportunity  of 
arranging  this  oath  similarly  to  that  of  Edward  YI.  before 
they  admitted  the  king  into  England,  if  they  had  chosen  so  to 
do.  How  they  expected  their  sovereign  to  make  his  oath 
and  his  practice  consistent,  is  an  inexplicable  riddle.  Blood 
had  been  shed  profusely,  and  more  was  to  flow  in  persecution, 
in  order  to  produce  conformity  with  the  established  church, 
and  yet  such  was  the  oath  imposed  on  the  Stuart  sovereigns  I 
The  only  man  who  kept  it  was  dethroned,  and  his  line  expa- 
triated. Appalling  as  the  wickedness  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  may  be,  the  inconsistencies  of  legis- 
lature therein  are  still  more  astounding  to  the  examiners  of 
its  documentary  history. 

*  In  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor's  Glories  of  Regidity,  most  ample  proof  is  brooght 
that  such  was  the  coronation-oath  from  the  era  of  William  the  Conqueror  till  the 
Revolution,  with  the  exception  of  Edward  YI.,  whose  oath  was  more  consistent 
with  a  Protestant  church.     Sandford,  the  antiquarian,  asserts  the  same  fiict. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


^6  privileges  of  a  qnecn-oonsort  obsolete — Anne's  oonndl  and  hoosehold  ap- 
pointed— Sketches  of  her  ladies  in  waiting — Maids  of  honour — Her  manners 
to  the  people — Kindness  to  sir  Walter  Raleigh — Incidents  of  her  dtj  visit 
and  abode  at  the  Tower — Queen  sends  for  prince  Charles — Her  magnificent 
masques — Birth  of  the  princess  Mary — ^The  Gimpowder-pbt — Queen  Anne  and 
lord  Herbert — Birth  cf  the  queen's  seventh  child,  (Sophia) — ^Arrival  of  the 
queen's  brother,  (Christiem  IV.) — Royal  revels  at  Theobalds — Queen  calum* 
niated  thereon — Her  weak  health — ^Eii^  of  Denmark's  aquatic  &reweU  banquet 
— Queen's  encouragement  of  poetry  and  the  fine  arts — Magnificent  pageant  at 
the  installation  of  Henry  prince  of  Wales — His  influence — Queen's  aversion 
to  Carr  and  Overbury — Attends  a  ship-launch  with  her  son — Her  despair  at 
his  decline  and  death — Marriage  of  her  daughter  Elizabeth — Queen's  serious 
dqjection — ^Tries  the  Bath  waters — Her  pecuniary  difficulties — ^Her  portnuts 
— Her  syUim  sports — Skills  the  king's  fitvourite  hound — ^Unexpected  return 
of  king  Christiem — Queen  patronises  George  Villiers,  (duke  of  Buckingham) 
— Her  bad  taste  in  dress — Royal  proclamation  against  farthingales — ^Masque 
at  the  Deptford  boarding-school — Queen  Anne  befiriends  mr  Frauds  Bacon 
— Dialogue  with  him — Intercedes  fbr  Raleigh — Her  lingering  illness  at 
Hampton-Court — Jealousy  of  her  foreign  attendants — Interview  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury — Her  confession  of  faith — Dialogpie  with  the  prince  of 
Waleei — ^Her  death — Funeral — Epitaphs — Missing  treasure. 

Upwards  of  half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  a  queen-consort 
had  existed  in  England^  and  her  privileges  and  endowments 
had  become  almost  obsolete.  An  active  inquisition  was  therefore 
instituted  by  king  James^  at  his  accession^  regarding  the  lands 
and  dower  to  which  his  consort  was  entitled.  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  examined  state  documents  as  far  back  as  the  era  of 
Katherine  of  Valois,  queen  of  Henry  V.,  but  the  dower  of 
Katharine  of  Arragon  proved  the  model  &om  which  that  of 
Anne  of  Denmark  was  settled.  The  income  of  Katharine  of 
Arragon^  when  queen^  amounted  to  5^500/.  per  annum.     The 
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manors  which  pertained  to  this  dower  were  settled  on  Anne 
of  Denmark^  in  addition  to  which  she  had  Somerset-house^ 
Hatfield^  and  the  royal  palaces  of  Pontefract  and  Nonsuch. 
This  jointure  amounted  to  6,376/.  "  The  whole  was  to  be 
expended/^  as  Cecil  remarks,  ''in  wages  to  her  servants, 
apparel  to  herself,  and  gratuities,  the  king  charging  him- 
self with  all  her  other  expenses  of  household  and  stable.'' 
Anne  still  enjoyed  her  dower  as  queen  of  Scotland.  Her 
private  residence  in  London  was  Somerset-house,  (named,  after 
she  became  queen-consort,  Denmark-house,)  where  she  after- 
wards expended  a  lai^e  sum  in  improvements  and  embellish- 
ments. Twelve  councillors  were  appointed  to  assist  the 
queen  in  regulating  the  expenditure  of  her  dower;  and, 
according  to  the  circular  despatched  to  these  functionaries, 
''  Her  princely  desire  and  pleasure  was  signified,  that  when 
her  majesty's  abode  was  better  settled,  and  the  infection 
[of  the  plague]  was  less  rife,  that  the  knights  of  her  council 
should  repair  to  court,  there  to  kiss  her  royal  hand,  and 
to  receive  such  charge  for  her  service  as  would  be  thought 
advisable.''* 

"Now,"  says  a  courtly  correspondent,  "I  must  give  you 
a  little  touch  of  the  feminine  commonwealth,  called  the 
household  of  our  queen.  You  must  know,  we  have  ladies 
of  divers  degrees  of  fieivour, — some  for  the  private  chamber, 
[sitting-room,]  some  for  the  drawing-chamber,  some  for  the 
bedchamber,  and  some  whose  appointments  have  no  certain 
station,  and  of  these  only  are  lady  Arabella  and  my  wife, 
[lady  Worcester.]  My  lady  Bedford  holdeth  fast  to  the 
bedchamber;  lady  Hertford  fain  would, but  her  husband  hath 
called  her  home.  Lady  Derby,  (the  younger,)  lady  Sufiblk, 
lady  Rich,  lady  Nottingham,  lady  Susan  de  Vere,  lady  Wal- 
singham,  (and  of  late)  lady  Southwell,  for  the  drawing- 
chamber;  all  the  rest  for  the  private  chamber,  when  they 
are  not  shut  out,  for  many  times  the  king  and  queen  lock 
their  doors.     £ut  the  plotting  and  malice  among  these  ladies 

^  Lodge,  voL  iii.  pp.  62-70.  Mr.  Hitcham,  of  Gray's-inn,  was  made  the 
qncen's  attorney,  and  had  her  hand  and  isignet  to  practise  within  the  bar,  and  to 
tako  place  nert  to  king's  oomnseL    Mr.  Lowther  was  her  soUdtor. 
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is  so  great,  that  I  think  envy  hath  tied  an  invisible  snake 
about  their  necks,  to  sting  each  other  to  death.  For  the 
present,  there  are  now  five  maids,  Carey,  Middlemore,  Wood- 
house,  Gargrave,  and  Roper;  the  sixth  is  determined,  but 
not  come.  Qod  send  them  good  fortune,  for  as  yet  they 
have  no  mother  !''*  In  Anne  of  Denmark's  household  was 
an  office  filled  by  an  old  lady,  called  ''the  mother  of  the 
maids,'' — a  functionary  whose  vocation  was  to  keep  the  fair 
bevy  in  order,' 

The  gem  and  star  of  the  court  of  queen  Anne  was  lady 
Arabella  Stuart.  Her  approximation  was  near  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  while,  by  her  descent  from  lady  Margaret 
Douglas,  she  was  next  heir  to  that  of  England,  after  James  I. 
and  his  family.  Before  king  James  arrived  in  England,  the 
wild  plot  for  setting  lady  Arabella  on  the  throne  of  England 
had  been  concocted  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  lord  Cobham, 
lord  Orey,  and  others  of  that  &ction  which  had  brought  the 
earl  of  Essex  to  the  block  in  the  preceding  reign.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  liberty  taken  with  the  name  of  lady 
Arabella  by  the  conspirators  had  the  slightest  ill  effect  on  the 
mind  of  James  I. ;  so  thoroughly  convinced  was  he  of  her 
innocence,  that  he  distinguished  her  with  favour,  and  allowed 
her  the  rank,  which  was  her  due,  of  first  lady  at  court  next 
to  his  queen  during  the  tutelage  of  the  princess-royal. 

While  describing  the  queen's  household,  her  private  secre- 
tary and  master  of  requests,  Mr.  William  Fowler,'  must  not 
be  forgotten.  How  she  came  by  so  pragmatical  a  coxcomb 
in  a  station  which  required,  at  all  times,  good  sense  and 
delicate  tact,  is  not  exactly  defined,  but  we  suppose  he  was 
drafted  from  her  Scotch  establishment ;  and  having  a  southern 
name,  and  connexions  long  used  to  the  English  court,  he 
was  retained,  when  many  a  douce  and  faithful  Scot  was 
diBmissed  to  humour  the  EngUsh  jealousy.    The  passion  of 

^  Lodge,  yoL  iii.  pp.  88-96.  Letters  of  the  earl  of  V^oroester,  or  T.  EdmoDdes, 
ICr.  speaker  Crew,  &c.  *  Ibid. 

*  Thomas  Fowler,  an  English  spy,  whose  perfidioos  letters  to  Burlragh  have 
been  quoted,  was  one  of  James  the  First's  gentlemen  at  the  time  of  his  marriage. 
Officials  of  the  name  of  Fowler  were  lilcewise  in  the  families  of  Edward  VI.  and 
lady  Mitfgaret  Douglas. 
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this  presuming  official  for  lady  Arabella  Stuart  formed  the 
amusement  of  the  court  of  Anne  of  Denmark.  The  following 
is  a  specunen  of  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  secretary  Fowler 
used  to  communicate  the  compliments^  or  commands^  of  his 
royal  mistress  queen  Anne  to  the  magnates  of  the  English 

court: — 

"TO  THE  Easl  akd  ComTTSss  ov  Shbbwbbttby.^ 
"May  it  pi.ba8E  toub  HoKOuitfl, 
"  Trae  it  is  that  I  did,  with  all  respect,  present  yonr  honocixv'  humble  duties, 
aooompanied  with  your  fervent  prayers,  for  and  to  her  mi^esty,  who  not  only 
loTingly  accepted  of  them,  bat  did  demand  of  me  '  if  I  had  any  letters  from  your 
honours  ?'  Which  heang  excused  by  me,  through  your  reverent  regards  for  her 
avoiding  always  presumption  and  importunity,'  the  queen  answered, '  that  in  case 
your  honours  had  written  unto  her,  she  should  have  returned  you  answer  in  the 
same  maimer ;'  and  I  had  oommissian  to  assure  both  your  honours  *of  ber  con- 
stant affections  towards  you,  both  in  absence  and  in  time  coming.'  So  that  your 
honours  shall  do  well  to  continue  her  purchased  [obtained]  affection  by  such 
officious  insinuations,  which  will  be  thankfully  embraced ;  to  which,  if  I  may 
give  or  bring  any  increase,  I  shall  think  me  happy  in  such  occasions  to  serve  and 
honour  you." 

After  the  coronation,  the  king  and  queen  dined  at  the 
lodge  at  Ditchley,  with  sir  Henry  Lee,  on  their  progress  to 
Woodstock-palace,  where  they  remained  till  the  middle  of 
September.  Yet  the  pestilence  seemed  to  pursue  their  steps, 
and  again  great  alarm  was  occasioned  by  several  servants 
dying  of  the  plague  in  the  tents  at  the  palace-gateways.  The 
queen's  court  was,  nevertheless,  brilliant  with  foreign  ambas- 
sadors-extraordinary, who  came  on  errands  of  congratulation. 
Count  Aremberg  was  sent  to  compliment  her  on  the  king's 
accession  from  the  sovereigns  of  Flanders,  the  archduke 
Albert,  and  the  infanta  Clara  Eugenia:  he  presented  her 
with  the  miniatures  of  their  imperial  highnesses,  most  excel- 
lently drawn.'  The  Spanish  ambassador,  too,  was  in  attend- 
ance ;  and,  sad  to  say,  was  in  far  greater  favour  with  queen 
Anne  and  her  ladies  than  the  illustrious  Sully,  who  (under  the 
title  of  the  marquess  of  Rosny)  had  lately  been  on  especial 
embassy  of  congratulation  from  his  master,  Henry  the  Great. 
Queen  Anne,  and  even  the  highly-gifted  Arabella,  joined  in 

'  Lodge's  Illustrations,  vol.  iii. 
*  He  merely  meant  to  say  that  be  had  told  the  queen  be  had  brought  no 
letters  firom  either  lord  or  lady  Shrewsbuiy. 

'  Letter  of  lady  Arabella  Stuart ;  Lodge's  Illustrations,  vol.  iii.  p.  26. 
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preferring  to  Sully  the  ambassador  of  Spain^ — a  coxcomb  of 
the  first  water,  who  distributed  embroidered  Spanish  gloves 
to  the  ladies,  and  perAimed  leather  jerkins  to  the  gentlemen 
of  the  queen's  court,  a  mode  of  proceeding  which  made  hinrn 
very  popular  with  them.  So  much  for  the  appreciation  of 
contemporaries !  They  preferred  this  flatterer  to  ^'  him  of 
the  pen  and  the  sword,''  the  warrior-statesman  and  historian 
of  his  times,  whose  renown  is  as  immortal  as  that  of  his  royal 
master  and  friend  Henry  the  Great,  and,  in  truth,  is  far 
better  deserved. 

The  brother  of  Queen  Anne,  Ulric  duke  of  Holstein,  had 
arrived  to  congratulate  his  sister.  He  was  reckoned  comely, 
but  was  suspected  by  the  English  of  poverty, — a  deadly  sin 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Duke  Ulric  was  charmed  with 
lady  Arabella,  who  only  laughed  at  his  wooing,  and  called 
him  '  the  Dutchkin '  to  her  familiar  friends.  Although  she 
flouted  the  brother,  she  cherished  a  sincere  esteem  for  his 
royal  sister,  whom  she  considered  the  only  person  whose 
manners  were  unexceptionable  at  her  own  court.  The  queen 
became  very  popular  in  Oxfordshire,  by  graciously  acknow- 
ledging the  acclamations  and  blessings  of  the  people  when 
she  rode  out,  taking  off  her  mask^  whenever  they  thronged 
round  her,  and  speaking  to  them  courteously,  after  the 
example  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Lady  Arabella  deprecated  the 
idea  of  '^telling  tales  out  of  the  queen's  coach;"  but  this 
intelUgence  is  gathered  out  of  her  charming  letters,  which 
rival  those  of  madame  de  S^vign6. 

The  whole  court  removed  to  Winchester-palace  on  the 
17th  of  September,  where  they  were  obUged  to  spend  the 
entire  autumn, — perhaps  for  personal  security,  for  the  king 
and  council  determined  that  the  conspirators  of  the  Baleigh- 
Cobham  plot  should  be  tried  at  Winchester.  These  pre- 
cautions imply  that  this  conspiracy  was  really  more  dangerous 
than  it  has  been  considered  in  after  times.  The  king  and 
his  council  were  wholly  absorbed  in  deep  deliberation  on  this 
dismal  occasion ;  and  the  abode  of  the  queen  and  her  ladies 

>  The  fiishion  of  masks,  worn  by  the  ladies  to  preserve  the  complexion  in 
riding  or  hunting,  had  been  prevalent  from  the  earliest  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
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in  the  antique  quarter  of  WincheBter-palace,  called  '  the 
queen's  side/  was  very  duU^  and  devoid  of  amusement.  In 
November  the  conspirators  were  brought  fix)m  the  Tower  to 
Winchester  in  coaches^  when  the  populace  pelted  Baleigh 
with  tobacco-pipes/  The  king  had  contrived  a  curious  drama 
in  real  life^  in  the  course  of  which^  when  the  conspirators  con- 
demned to  death  were  brought  on  the  scaffold^  they  were 
separately  reprieved  from  death  by  means  of  a  warrant  written 
by  the  king's  hand^  and  sent  by  his  fidthfiil  servant  Johnnie 
Gibb.  It  was  the  first  time  such  an  experiment  of  mercy 
had  been  tried  by  an  English  sovereign^  but  had  king  James 
decimated  half  the  villages  in  a  county^  so  much  abuse  would 
certainly  have  not  been  levelled  at  him  by  historians  who 
wrote  in  his  centuiy^  as  for  this  act.  The  sentences  of  these 
conspirators^  who,  to  use  their  own  words,  had  agreed  to  '^  kill 
the  king  and  his  cubs/'  were  commuted  either  to  banishment 
or  imprisonment.  Baleigh  was  not  among  those  publicly  re- 
prieved, and  his  sentenced  remained  to  be  put  in  force  against 
him  at  pleasure.  The  queen  regarded  him  with  pity  and 
interest,  and  he  owed  most  of  his  indulgences  to  her  inter- 
cession,* through  which,  though  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  drde, 
he  retained  not  only  his  actual  property,  but  his  income  of 
200/.  per  annum  as  governor  of  Jersey. 

Queen  Anne  and  her  ladies,  while  king  James  and  his 
councillors  were  deUberating  on  the  delinquencies  of  this  plot^ 

1  Lodge's  lUtistratioiu,  vol.  iii.  p.  15.  Qeorge  Brooke  and  the  priests  had  heen 
pot  to  death  at  Wmchester  previously.  Baldgh  was,  during  the  hut  years  of 
Elizabeth,  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in  l^igland. 

'  Sir  Walter  Baleigh's  own  words,  regar^dng  the  protection  the  qneen  extended 
to  him,  are  as  foDow,  in  a  letter  of  his  to  secretary  Winwood,  qnotod  m  Howell's 
Bemarkable  Trials  in  Great  Britain,  p.  134:  "The  queen's  mi^esty  informed 
herself  from  the  heginmng^  of  the  nature  of  my  offences;  and  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, her  brother,  at  both  times  of  his  being  here,  was  thoroughly  satisfied  of 
mine  innooency ;  they  would  never  otherwise  have  moved  his  migesty  on  my  be- 
half." He  likewise  mentioned  the  interest  prince  Heniy  took  in  him,  and  added 
**  The  wife,  brother,  and  son  of  a  king  do  not  use  to  sue  for  men  suspect[ed].'* 
Hub  quotation  is  by  no  means  brought  forward  as  a  proof  that  Baleigh  was 
innocent  of  the  conspiracy  for  which  he  was  tried,  but  to  show  that  queen  Anne 
took  pity  on  him  at  the  time  when  he  was  so  cruelly  brow-beaten  and  reviled  by 
Coke  on  his  triaL  Coke  was  not  Baleigh's  judge,  according  to  the  common  ver- 
sion of  history,  but  the  attorney-general,  who  pleaded  on  the  side  of  the  crown 
against  the  conspiraton.  His  judge  was  lord  chief-justice  Anderson,  who  behaved 
with  more  decency  towards  him. 
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were  dull  and  moped^  immured  ii^  Winchester-palace.  To 
enliven  the  long  November  evenings,  the  queen  and  her 
maidens  constituted  a  mistress  of  the  revels,  and  all  the 
ladies  were  forced  to  tax  their  youthful  recollections,  in  order 
to  furnish  some  babyish  play  that  might  be  new  to  the  rest 
of  the  court.  They  played  at  "  Rise,  pig,  and  go  /' — ''  One 
penny  follow  me  /^  and  "  I  pray,  my  lord,  give  me  a  course 
in  your  parV  and  another  game  called  "Fire!^^*  They 
began  these  amusements  at  twilight,  and  did  not  cease  till 
supper-time.  Such  were  the  queenly  diversions  of  Anne  of 
Denmark,  when  oppressed  with  ennui  m  the  antique  palace 
of  Winchester.  The  only  pastimes  the  queen  had  at  this 
time  were  the  entertainments  she  received  at  Basing-house, 
where  that  experienced  courtier  the  marquess  of  Winchester 
gave  some  grand  fttes,  and  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  dance 
indefatigably.  At  these  balls  the  king's  fair  kinswoman,  the 
lady  Margaret  Stuart,  conquered  the  valiant  heart  of  the 
ancient  hero  of  the  Armada,  lord  Howard  of  EfQngham. 
This  lady  and  the  queen  were  never  on  the  best  of  terms,  and 
we  shall  see,  hereafter,  that  their  dilSerences  rose  to  a  great 
height.  The  king  made  himself  exceedingly  busy  in  promot- 
ing the  marriage  of  his  blooming  cousin  of  nineteen  with  the 
great  captain,  who  had  out-numbered  the  years  allotted  to 
man  by  the  Psalmist.  Anne  of  Denmark  surveyed  the  whole 
comedy,  in  which  her  king  was  a  very  active  agent,  with  a 
degree  of  laughing  scorn,  as  we  may  gather  from  her  lively 
billet  to  her  royal  spouse,  whom  she  designates  as  Mercury, 
and  the  lady  Margaret  and  her  mature  lover  as  Mars  and 
Venus : — • 

QirSEN  AlTNB  TO  THE   EiNG.' 

« Yonr  majesty's  letter  was  welcome  to  me.  I  have  been  as  glad  of  the  fair 
weather  as  yourself.  In  the  last  part  of  your  letter  yoa  have  guessed  right  that 
I  would  laugh.  Who  would  not  laugh  both  at  the  persons  and  the  subject  P 
but  more  so  at  so  well-chosen  a  Mercury  between  Mars  and  Venus ;  and  you 
know  that  women  can  hardly  keep  counseL 

'  Autograph  letter  of  lady  Arabella  Stuart,  quoted  in  Nichols*  Progresses  of 
Euig  James,  voL  iv. ;  Appendix. 

'  The  fac-simile,  from  the  original,  (a  very  well-written  holograph,)  may  be 
seen  in  the  Letters  of  the  Family  of  James  VI.,  published  by  the  Maitland  Qub. 
VOL.  V.  I 
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"  I  humbly  derire  yoor  majesty  to  tell  me  how  I  ahonld  keep  this  secret  that 
have  ah-eady  told  it,  and  shall  tell  it  to  as  many  as  I  speak  with.  If  I  were  a 
poet,  I  would  make  a  song  of  it»  and  sing  it  to  the  tone  of '  Three  fook  well  met' 
So,  Idssing  your  hands,  I  rest  «  V/«- 

^^  «Akka.  E." 

The  Christmas  festivals  atoned  for  the  dismal  maimer  in 
which  her  majesty  spent  the  autumn^  by  a  commencement  of 
those  magnificent  masques  and  ballets  for  which  the  court 
of  Anne  was  afterwards  so  much  celebrated.  Sir  Thomas 
Edmondes  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury  that  a  very  grand 
ballet  was  in  preparation.  "  Both  the  king  and  the  queen^s 
majesty  have  a  humour  to  have  some  masques  this  Christ- 
mas time :  the  young  lords  and  the  gentlemen  took  one  part, 
and  the  queen  and  her  ladies  the  other.  As  there  was  great 
ingenuity  in  the  ballet,  Mr.  Sanford  had  the  drilling  of  the 
noble  dancers.  I  have  been  at  sixpence  charge  to  send  you 
the  book.^^^  This  was  the  programme  of  the  ballet^  in  which 
was  noted  the  names  of  the  ladies  who  acted  the  parts  of 
goddesses ;  but  this  Uttle  pamphlet  was  a  contraband  article^ 
suppressed  by  the  king  as  soon  as  beheld  in  print.  '^The 
king  dined  abroad  with  the  Florentine  ambassador,  who  was^ 
with  his  majesty,  at  the  play  last  night,  and  then  supped  with 
my  lady  Rich*  in  her  chamber.  The  French  queen  [Mary  de 
Medids]  hath  sent  our  queen  a  very  fine  present,  but  not 
yet  delivered,  in  regard  she  was  not  well  these  two  days,  and 
came  not  abroad.  One  part  is  a  cabinet  veiy  cunningly 
wrought,  and  inlaid  all  over  with  musk  and  ambeigris,  which 
maketh  a  sweet  savour;  and  in  eveiy  box  was  a  different 
present  of  jewels  and  flowers,  for  head-tiring.'^'  The  excel- 
lence of  French  artificial  flowers,  for  ladies'  caps,  is  thus 
proved  to  be  coeval  with  Camden,  Spelman,  and  Stowe, — that 
elder  race  of  antiquarian-historians,  who  have  perversely  neg- 
lected to  leave  any  information  on  so  important  a  subject. 
Gifts  from  the  queen  of  Spain  were  likewise  presented  to  the 
queen ;  one  of  them  a  gown  of  murrey-coloured  satin,  orna- 
mented with  cut  leather,  gilded.     The  Spanish  ambassador 

*  Lodge's  Ulnstrations,  voL  uL 
*  Una  was  Penelope,  the  rister  of  Essex,  who  has  hcen  frequently  mentionfid 
in  the  preceding  biography.  '  Lodge. 
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continued  to  pay  assiduous  court  to  the  queen^  to  the  great 
jealousy  and  anger  of  the  French  resident  ambassador^  Yille- 
roi,  who  declares  that  the  Spaniard^  being  discontented  with 
a  seat  on  the  queen's  left  hand^  went  round  and  took  a  place 
at  her  right  hand  among  all  her  ladies^  who  regarded  his  in- 
trusion with  displeasure  and  astonishment.  Astonished  they 
might  be ;  but  it  appears^  by  contemporary  court  letters,  that 
this  Spanish  ambassador  was  a  Teiy  general  favourite  with 
the  queen^s  ladies. 

The  king  and  queen  redeemed  their  promise  of  paying  a 
visit  to  the  dty^  in  Ueu  of  the  Tower  procession  delayed  by 
the  pestilence  at  the  coronation.  The  15th  of  March  was  the 
day  appointed  for  this  grand  festival.  Two  da3rs  previously, 
the  king  brought  the  queen  privately  in  a  coach,  on  his  way 
to  the  Tower,  to  examine  Oresham's  Exchange,  and  see  the 
merchants  on  their  separate  walks  without  being  known. 
This  plan  was  in  some  de^^ee  frustrated  by  the  London 
populace  recognising  their  majesties:  giving  a  great  shout, 
they  began  to  run  about  and  crowd  on  them,  so  that  the 
queen  was  much  alarmed  at  their  unruly  conduct,  and  the 
attendants  had  much  ado  to  shut  the  Exchange  gates  on  the 
mob,  and  bar  the  doors  to  the  stairs  that  led  to  the  upper 
stories.  From  one  of  the  windows  the  king  and  queen  had 
a  view  of  the  assembled  merchants,  who  kept  their  stations, 
and,  though  aware  of  the  royal  visit,  appeared  to  be  confer- 
ring on  business.  With  this  sight  the  royal  pair  expressed 
themselves  infinitely  pleased,  and  James  declared  ''that  it 
was  a  goodly  thing  to  behold  so  many  persons,  of  various 
nations,  met  together  in  peace  and  good-will.'^  An  obser- 
vation highly  creditable  to  James,  and  which  placed  his 
pacific  character  in  a  more  respectable  light  than  history 
usually  views  it ;  but  the  philosophy  of  modem  times  will 
do  better  justice  to  such  sentiments  than  an  age,  in  which 
''revenge  and  all  ferocious  thoughts'*  were  virtues.  The 
king  further  observed,  "That  when  he  next  came  to  visit 
his  people,  he  hoped  they  would  not  run  here  and  there  as 
if  possessed,  ramping  as  though  they  meant  to  overthrow 
him  and  his  wife  /'  and  recommended^  "  that,  hke  his  good 

i2 
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douce  lieges  of  Edinburgh^  they  would  stand  stilly  be  quiet^ 
and  see  all  they  could/^  —  advice  which  ought  never  to  be 
obsolete  to  a  sight-loving  people. 

That  day  the  king  and  queen  arrived  at  the  Tower^  where 
they  visited  the  Mint;  and  the  king^  with  his  own  hand, 
coined  some  money^  and  made  the  queen  do  the  same.  They 
then  went  to  see  the  lions^  when  James  expressed  a  wish  for 
a  lion-bait^  for  the  amusement  of  the  queen  and  his  young 
son^  as  well  as  for  his  own  diversion.  The  queen^  who  was  a 
very  great  huntress^  and  therefore  used  to  sights  of  cruelty, 
did  not  make  the  objection  she  ought  to  have  done,  and  the 
savage  exhibition  took  place,  with  some  dogs  which  were 
brought  over  from  the  Bear-garden,  in  Southwark,  to  fight 
the  lions.*  Such  were  the  diversions  during  the  royal  sojourn 
at  the  Tower,  which  lasted  till  the  day  of  the  grand  proces- 
sion through  the  city  to  Westminster.  An  extraordinary  dis- 
play of  pageantry  then  took  place,  with  which  the  queen  and 
her  young  son  expressed  as  much  dehght  as  any  of  the  humble 
spectators.  Prince  Henry  could  not  restrain  his  glee,  and 
the  bows  and  smiles  with  which  he  greeted  his  father's  new 
subjects  obtained  for  him  a  degree  of  popularity,  which  his 
real  worth  of  character  rendered  afterwards  permanent.  It 
would  be  as  tedious  a  task  to  narrate  as  to  peruse  the  de- 
scription of  these  entertainments,  yet  a  trait  or  two  may  be 
detached,  as  amusing  illustrations  of  manners  and  costume. 
At  the  Conduit,  Cheapside,  was  a  grand  display  of  tapestry, 
gold  doth,  and  sdks;  and  before  the  structure  "a  handsome 
apprentice  was  appointed,  whose  part  it  was  to  walk  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  his  flat-cap  and  usual  dress,  addressing 
the  passengers  with  his  shop-cry  for  custom  of.  What  d'ye 
lack,  gentles?  what  will  you  buy?  Silks,  satins,  or  tuff-taf- 
fetas  ?''     He  then  broke  into  premeditated  verse : — 

^  Gilbert  Dtigdale,  whose  description  of  these  pageants  may  be  read  at  length 
(reprinted  from  a  scarce  tract)  in  Nichols*  Progresses  of  King  James,  voL  i. 
The  old  custom  of  the  king  of  England,  and  his  queen  and  family,  sojourning  for 
some  nights  at  the  Tower  after  his  accession,  was  only  altered  after  the  demoli- 
tion by  Cromwell  of  the  royal  lodgings  at  the  Tower.  Gilbert  Dugdale  notices 
that  all  the  prisoners,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  lord  Grey,  and  Cobham,  were  sent  out  of 
the  Tower,  and  drafted  to  the  Marshalsea  and  other  prisons  while  the  royal  yvait 
took  place. 
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"'But  stay,  bold  tongne !  I  stand  at  g^ddy  gaze ; 

Be  dim,  mine  eyes !  what  gallant  train  are  here, 
That  strikes  minds  mute,  puts  good  wits  in  a  maze  ? 

Oh,  'tb  our  king,  royal  king  James,  I  say  ! 
Pass  on  in  peace,  and  happy  be  thy  way, 
Live  long  on  earth,  and  England's  soeptre  sway. 
Thy  city,  gracious  king,  admires  thy  fame. 

And  all  within  pray  for  thy  happy  state, — 
Our  women  for  thy  queen,  Anne,  whose  rich  name 

To  their  created  blin  has  sprung  of  late. 
If  women's  wishes  may  prevail,  thus  being. 
They  wish  you  both  long  lives  and  good  agreeing." 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  the  queen  left  her  second 
son,  prince  Charles,  at  her  palace  of  Dunfermline,  where  he 
was  languishing  under  delicate  health,  occasioned,  very  pro- 
bably, by  the  bad  mode  of  nursing  prevalent  at  this  time, 
which  regularly  killed  two-thirds  of  the  children  bom  into 
the  world.  Sir  Robert  Carey,  whose  headlong  career  into 
Scotland  with  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  royal  kinswoman 
queen  Elizabeth  had  by  no  means  been  rewarded  according  to 
his  own  ideas  of  his  deserts,  had  taken  into  his  head  a  notion, 
by  way  of  speculation,  of  attaching  himself  to  this  young 
prince, — ^a  desperate  proceeding,  since,  sickly  as  Charles  was, 
in  the  cold,  blighting  air  of  his  native  north  there  did  not 
seem  a  remote  chance  of  his  surviving  to  attain  the  graceful 
stature  and  fine  constitution  which  afterwards  distinguished 
him.  Sir  Robert  Carey  had  made  an  officious  journey  to 
Scotland,  in  order  to  pay  his  court  to  this  royal  infant,  and 
he  brought  to  queen  Anne  doleful  accounts  of  his  crippled 
state.  The  queen,  of  course,  was  anxious,  in  this  case,  that 
her  poor  child  should  be  near  her,  and  entreated  king  James 
to  send  for  "  baby  Charles,^^  instead  of  permitting  him  to  re- 
main in  Scotland,  as  intended,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
the  attachment  of  the  northern  people  to  his  family.  Lord 
and  lady  Dunfermline  were  commanded  to  bring  prince 
Charles  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1604,  and  the  queen, 
desirous  of  embracing  her  sickly  little  one,  set  out  on  pro- 
gress  to  meet  him.  She  had  advanced  as  far  as  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  was  at  the  seat  of  sir  George  Fermor,  when 
"  baby  Charles^'  arrived  safely  under  the  escort  of  his  noble 
governor  and  governess,  and  of  air  Robert  Carey.     The  royal 
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infant  was  between  three  and  four  years  old,  and  if  the  repre- 
sentations of  sir  Robert  Carey  be  not  exaggerated,  it  was  to 
the  exertions  of  lady  Carey,  and  to  her  sensible  management, 
that  the  preservation  of  Charles  I.  from  deformity  may  be 
attributed.  The  description  of  the  manner  in  which  lady 
Carey  guarded  her  young  charge  from  the  injurious  experi- 
ments which  the  indiscreet  affection  of  king  James  urged 
him  to  inflict  on  this  suffering  child,  is  replete  with  a  lesson 
of  great  utility,  by  proving  how  fer  patient  care  and  excellent 
nursing,  aided  by  the  bland  hand  of  nature,  are  superior  to 
surgiod  operations  in  restoring  the  tender  organs  of  children, 
injured  by  disease  or  bad  treatment.  The  queen  deserves  the 
full  credit  of  choosing  so  excellent  a  foster-mother  for  her 
afSicted  child  as  lady  Carey. 

"  The  queen,  by  the  approbation  of  the  lord  chancellor," 
wrote  sir  Robert  Carey  in  his  memoirs,  "  made  choice  of  my 
wife  to  have  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  duke  of  York. 
Those  who  wished  me  no  good  were  glad  of  it,  thinking,  if 
the  duke  were  to  die  in  our  charge,  (his  weakness  being  such 
as  gave  them  great  cause  to  suspect  it,)  then  we  should  be 
thought  unfit  to  remain  at  court  after.  When  the  little  duke 
was  first  dehvered  to  my  wife,  he  was  not  able  to  go,  nor 
scarcely  to  stand  alone,  he  was  so  weak  in  his  joints,  espe- 
cially in  his  ankles,  insomuch  many  feared  they  were  out  of 
joint.  Many  a  battle  my  wife  had  with  the  king,  but  she 
still  prevailed.  The  king  was  desirous  that  the  string  under 
his  tongue  should  be  cut,  for  he  was  so  long  beginning  to 
speak  that  he  thought  he  would  never  have  spoken.  Then 
he  would  have  him  put  into  iron  boots,  to  strengthen  his 
sinews  and  joints;  but  my  wife  protested  so  much  against 
them  both,  that  she  got  the  victory,  and  the  king  was  fain 
to  yield.''  The  queen  fimaly  supported  lady  Carey  in  all 
her  judicious  arrangements,  and  the  king  found  contention 
against  the  will  of  two  ladies  unavailing,  especially  when  they 
decidedly  had  the  best  of  the  argument.*     The  consequence 

^  Had  the  queen  and  lady  Carey  read  and  studied  Dr.  Arnott's  work,  the 
Elcmenta  of  Fhysics,  they  could  not  have  coincided  better  with  the  precepts  of 
that  great  physician  and  phynologist. 
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was  that,  as  sir  Robert  Carey  says,  "Prince  Charles  grew 
daily  more  and  more  in  health  and  strength,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  to  the  amazement  of  many  who  knew  his  weak- 
ness when  she  first  took  chai^  of  him.  The  queen  rejoiced 
much  to  see  him  prosper  as  he  did,  and  my  wife,  for  her 
diligence,  which  was  indeed  great,  was  well  esteemed  of  both 
her  and  the  king,  as  appeared  by  the  rewards  bestowed 
upon  us." 

The  king,  in  the  autumn  of  1604,  established  himself  at 
his  hunting-seat  at  Royston,  in  Essex,  where  his  queen,  whose 
passion  for  the  chase  equalled  if  not  exceeded  his  own,  used 
to  visit  him  and  share  in  the  sports  of  the  field.  Her  brother, 
duke  ULric,  still  continued  his  long  visit  in  England.  He  was 
invited  to  remain  till  after  the  accouchement  of  the  queen, 
because  he  was  to  stand  sponsor  to  her  infant.  *'  He  lodgeth 
in  the  court  in  my  lord  treasurer's  lodging,^  and  his  com- 
pany in  my  lord  of  Derbjr's  house,  in  Canon-row.  He  hath 
twenty  dishes  of  meat  allowed  every  meal,  and  certain  of  the 
guard  bring  him  the  same,  and  attend  therewith.  To-morrow 
the  king  goeth  towards  Royston,  and  this  duke  [of  Holstein] 
with  him,  for  fourteen  days." 

The  Uttle  prince  Charles,  who  had  been  called  duke  of 
York  since  his  father's  accession  to  the  Enghsh  crown,  was, 
on  Twelfth-day,  1605,  formally  installed  as  such.  Several 
knights  of  the  Bath  were  created  on  this  occasion ;  among 
others,  the  royal  boy  himself,  who,  though  he  had  just  com- 
pleted his  fourth  year,  could  not  walk  in  the  procession,  but 
was  carried  in  the  arms  of  the  lord  admiral,  the  venerable 
hero  of  the  Armada.'  The  queen  celebrated  this  gala-day  by 
a  performance  at  the  banqueting-house,  which  was  no  other 
than  Ben  Jonson's  celebrated  masque  of  ^  Blackness,'  in  which 
her  majesty  and  ladies  chose  to  sustain  the  characters  of 
twelve  nymphs,  daughters  of  the  river  Niger.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  banqueting-room  she  was  seated  on  a  throne, 
made  like  a  great  scallop-shell :  she  was  attired  hke  a  Moor, 
with  her  face  blacked;  likewise  her  hands  and  arms  above  the 

^  Lodge,  &C.,  vol.  ill.  p.  106 ;  letter  of  lord  Lumley. 
^  Winwood's  Memorialfly  voL  iL  p.  43. 
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elbows.  Her  ladies  surrounded  her  in  the  same  disagreeable 
costume,  which  was  considered  by  sir  Dudley  Carleton  as 
excessively  unBecoming ;  "  for  who/^  as  he  wrote,  "  can  ima- 
gine an  uglier  sight  than  a  troop  of  lean-cheeked  Moors  V* 
She  danced  in  this  disguise  that  evening  with  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  who  did  not  forget  to  kiss  the  royal  hand,  not- 
withstanding its  assumed  ebony-hue,  which  the  by-standers 
mischievously  hoped  would  leave  part  of  its  colouring  on  his 
Ups.^  It  was  unwise  of  the  queen  to  adopt  a  costume  which 
hid  her  ivory  skin,  and  revealed  the  thinness  of  her  face.  She 
had  fine  hair,  and  bright-brown  eyes;  but  these  personal 
advantages  were  completely  compromised  in  the  masque  of 
'Blackness/  in  which,  however,  the  beauty  of  the  poetry 
somewhat  atoned  for  the  obscuration  of  the  charms  of  the 
court  belles. 

A  foreigner,'  who  visited  England  at  the  accession  of 
James,  draws  an  unfavourable  portrait  of  the  queen.  He 
says, — "She  has  an  ordinary  appearance,  and  lives  remote 
from  public  affairs.  She  is  very  fond  of  dancing  and  enter- 
tainments. She  is  very  gracious  to  those  who  know  how  to 
promote  her  wishes ;  but  to  those  whom  she  does  not  like, 
she  is  proud,  disdainful — ^not  to  say  insupportable.^'  On  the 
other  hand,  cardinal  BentivogUo  was  in  ecstasies  at  her  grace 
and  beauty^  and,  above  all,  her  fluency  in  speaking  the 
Italian  language.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  what  sort 
of  persons  Anne  and  the  king  her  husband  were  from  the 
descriptions  of  contemporaries,  so  strongly  did  prejudice  imbue 
every  pen.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  cardinal 
BentivogUo  was  inclined  to  flatter  James  I.,  for  he  mentions^ 
with  much  displeasure,  "  his  hostihty  to  Cathohcs/'  yet  he  de- 
scribes his  person  in  very  different  colours  fixim  the  sectarian 

1  Winwood'g  Memorialfl,  voL  ii.  p.  43.  His  grace  the  duke  of  Devonshire  has 
in  bis  possession  two  books,  which  were  the  original  sketch-books  of  Inigo 
Jonetf,  used  in  the  compOBition  of  his  masques.  The  figures,  spiritedly  drawn^ 
seem  to  be  the  original  designs,  which  were  afterwards  copied  out  fair,  and  sent 
to  the  queen  and  her  ladies  as  the  models  by  which  they  were  to  be  attired. 
The  queen  appears  in  Yarioua  characters  in  this  precious  manuscript,  likewise 
lady  Arabella.  Among  the  different  allegorical  characters,  the  element  of  'Fire* 
ia  very  curiously  perscmified. 

>  Molino  on  Kn«lftnd. — See  Ballmer's  Contributiona  to  History,  p.  461. 
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authors  of  the  same  centuiy.  ^*  The  king  of  England/^  he 
says,  "  is  above  the  middle  height,  of  a  fidr  and  florid  com- 
plexion, and  veiy  noble  features,  though  in  his  demeanour  and 
carriage  he  manifests  no  kind  of  grace  or  kingly  dignity/^ 

The  accouchement  of  her  majesty  was  hourly  expected  in 
March,  1605.  Such  events  had  been  of  rare  occurrence  at 
the  court  of  England,  Jane  Seymour  being  the  last  queen 
who  had  given  birth  to  a  royal  infant.  In  the  lapse  of  a 
large  portion  of  a  century,  old  customs  relating  to  the  royal 
lying-in  chamber  had  been  forgotten,  though  queen  Anne^s 
household  were,  on  this  occasion,  very  active  in  collecting  all 
reminiscences  of  such  occasions.  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  wrote 
to  secretary  Winwood  thus  on  the  subject :  "  Here  is  much 
ado  about  the  queen^s  down-lying,  and  great  suit  made  for 
offices  of  carrying  the  white-staff,  door-keeping,  cradle-rocking> 
and  such  like  gossips'  tricks,  which  you  should  understand 
better  than  I  do.^'  A  grand  court  was  kept  at  Greenwich 
throughout  March,  and  prayers  were  daily  said  in  every 
church  for  her  majesty^s  safety.  She  was  in  her  withdrawing- 
room  at  Greenwich-palace  on  Sunday  the  7th  of  April,  and 
on  the  following  day  gave  birth  to  a  princess,  named  Mary,  in 
memory  of  its  unfortunate  grandmother,  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
whose  tomb  king  James  ordered  to  be  commenced  at  West- 
minster on  the  very  day  of  his  little  daughter's  birth.  The 
yoimg  princess,  whose  entry  into  life  was  thus  connected  with 
the  memory  of  the  dead,  did  not  reach  her  third  year.  The 
new-bom  lady  Mary  was  baptized  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace  at 
Greenwich.  This  was  the  first  baptism  in  the  reformed  church 
of  an  English  royal  infant,  for  we  have  shown  that  Elizabeth  and 
Edward  YI.,  however  champions  of  the  Protestant  cause,  were 
certainly  christened  according  to  the  Roman-cathohc  ritual. 
Lady  Arabella  Stuart  was  the  godmother  of  the  infant  Mary 
Stuart,  assisted  by  the  countess  of  Northumberland;  the  god- 
fether  was  Ulric  duke  of  Holstein,  the  queen's  brother  and 
Arabella's  contemned  lover.  The  ceremony  was,  in  all  points^ 
performed  according  to  the  church  of  England,  and  when 
it  was  over,  Grarter  king-at-arms,  making  a  low  reverence  to 
the  king,  who  stood  at  the  chapel-doset  window,  rehearsed 
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the  title  of  ''the  high  and  noble  lady  Mary/'    The  sewen 
then  brought  in  voiders  of  wine  and  confections,  and  the  noble  , 
train  formed  their  homeward  procession  towards  the  queen's 
apartments,  across  ''the    conduit   court/'    the   gifts  of  the 
sponsors  being  carried  by  six  earls. 

The  queen  was  churched  the  following  Whit-Sunday.  First 
the  king  went  into  the  royal  closet  at  Greenwich-chapel, 
and  heard  a  sermon  by  the  bishop  of  Chichester;  he  then 
proceeded  to  the  chapel,  offered  at  the  altar,  and  withdrew 
himself  behind  a  curtain  on  the  right  side.  Queen  Anne 
came  from  her  chamber,  attended  by  a  grand  train  of  her 
ladies,  and  was  supported  to  the  altar  between  her  brother, 
the  duke  of  Holstein,  and  the  king's  reLatiye,  the  duke  of 
Lenox.  She  made  low  reverence  before  the  altar,  and  offered 
her  bezant,^  and  then  retired  behind  a  curtain  on  the  left  of 
the  altar,  and  kneeling,  returned  thanksgivings  for  health 
and  safety,  according  to  the  form  prescribed  in  the  Common- 
Prayer  by  the  church  of  England,  which  finished  with  anthems, 
sung  to  organ,  comet,  and  sackbut.  At  the  conclusion, 
king  James  and  queen  Anne  came  forth  from  curtained  seats 
and  met  before  the  altar,  where  they  affectionately  saluted 
and  greeted  each  other,  and  the  king  handed  the  queen  to 
his  presence-chamber  door.'  The  queen's  personal  demeanour 
in  this  ceremonial  was  evidently  prescribed  by  an  etiquette  of 
great  antiquity,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  coin  named  as 
her  offering ;  this  was  little  known  in  Europe  after  the  era 
of  the  crusades,  though  the  term  bezant  still  lurks  among 
heraldic  nomenclature. 

With  the  '  gunpowder-plot,'  the  history  of  Anne  of  Den- 
mark is  httle  connected,  excepting  that  she  is  usually  enume- 
rated among  the  intended  victims  ;  but  this  must  have  de- 
pended on  the  circumstance  of  whether  she  meant  to  accom- 
pany the  king  and  her  son  at  the  ceremonial  of  opening 
parliament,  November  5,  1605.  It  is  certain,  that  although 
the  intentions  of  the  conspirators  were  revealed  as  to  their 
projected  disposal  of  the  queen's  younger  children,  Elizabeth 

^  An  ancient  coin,  current  through  Europe  during  the  existence  of  the  Greek 
empire.  '  l^icbols'  Frogressesi  voL  L  p.  514. 
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fluid  Charles^  there  was  no  mention  of  her^  or  of  her  infant 
daughter  Mary.  The  terrors  of  this  plot  have  been  rendered 
£eurcical  by  the  absnrd  mummery  which  has  celebrated  its 
anniversary  down  to  our  times.  To  appreciate  the  appal- 
ling effect  it  must  have  had  on  the  royal  &mily^  the  mur* 
derous  gunpowder-plot  in  Scotland  should  be  remembered^ 
which  occurred  February  1567-8,  at  the  kirk  of  Field, — a 
plot  which  succeeded  in  destroying  the  life  of  the  king's 
father,  lord  Darnley,  and  which  his  mother,  queen  Mary,  ever 
earnestly  protested  was  laid  against  her  life  likewise,  had  not 
the  chance  of  her  unexpected  absence  preserved  her,  to  endure 
the  worse  effects  of  the  calumny  attending  it  till  death.  The 
discontented  Boman-cathohc  gentlemen  who  planned  the  5th 
of  November  plot,  must  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
triumphant  prosperity  that  attended  its  precursor,  hatched  by 
the  more  cunning  braios  of  Murray,  Morton,  and  Bothwell. 
A  thanksgiving  for  the  preservation  of  king,  prince,  lords, 
and  commons,  who  were  all  to  have  been  destroyed,  at  one 
fell  swoop,  by  the  explosion  of  the  mine  beneath  the  antique 
white-hall  of  Westminster-palace,  was,  as  every  one  knows, 
added  to  our  liturgy  by  the  king,  as  head  of  the  church,  with 
the  aid  of  the  episcopacy.  This  was  the  second  service  of 
the  kind  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  every  year  of  the 
reign  of  James  I. — ^aU  the  court,  and  as  many  of  the  people 
as  were  very  loyally  disposed,  being  expected  to  fast  and  pray, 
and  listen  to  sermons  a  few  hours  long,  every  5th  of  August, 
in  memory  of  the  king's  preservation  from  the  Gowry  con- 
spiraqr. 

Before  the  queen  obtained  possession  of  Theobalds,  she 
usually  passed  her  summers  (when  not  on  progress)  at 
Greaiwich-palace,  where  her  two  youngest  children  were 
bom.  Here  she  was  residing  when  lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  who  afterwards  impUcated  her  majesty's  name  in  his 
conceited  auto-biography,  returned .  from  his  travels.  He 
brought  with  him  a  scarf,  wrought  by  the  hands  of  the 
princess  of  Conti,  as  a  present  firom  her  to  queen  Anne. 
Such  a  token  it  was  understood,  in  the  code  of  gallantry,  was 
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designed  as  a  challenge  for  the  gentlemen  of  England  to  tilt 
with  sharp  lances^  in  honour  of  the  beauty  of  both  princesses. 
Lord  Herbert^  on  his  arrival^  sent  the  scarf  to  queen  Anne, 
through  her  favourite  maid,  Mary  Middlemore/  The  queen 
commanded  lord  Herbert  to  attend  her,  that  she  might  con- 
suit  him  respecting  the  message  of  the  French  princess.  She 
asked  many  questions  of  her  ladies  regarding  this  noble,  who 
was  not  only  the  great  Uterary  lion  of  his  era,  but  had 
attracted  unusual  notice  by  making  himself  and  his  gaUant 
adventures  the  theme  of  all  he  said.  He  was  ostensibly 
much  alarmed  lest  the  queen  should  be  too  much  devoted  to ' 
him,  for  he  believed  she  was  already  in  love  with  him  by 
report.  He  declares,  too,  in  his  memoirs,  that  she  had 
obtained  a  picture  of  him,  painted  surreptitiously.  He  very 
affectedly  declined  the  interview  of  explanation  regarding  the 
scarf,  deeming  it  an  assignation:  ''God  knoweth,''  he  says, 
"  I  declined  to  come,  not  for  honest  reasons,  but,  to  speak 
'  ingenuously,  because  such  affection  had  passed  between  me 
and  another,  the  jGEtirest  lady  of  her  time,  so  that  nothing 
could  divert  it  V'  Out  on  such  vanity  !  As  if  a  queen  of 
England  could  not  wish  to  behold  a  literary  lion,  who  had 
made  himself,  as  much  by  his  egotism  as  his  talents,  the 
theme  of  every  tongue  around  her,  without  being  in  love 
with  him ! 

Lord  Herbert  had  drawn  much  court  gossip  on  himself  by 
an  exploit  in  defence  of  Mary  Middlemore.  This  damsel 
was  sitting  reading  in  the  queen's  apartments  at  Greenwich- 
palace,  when  one  of  the  king's  Scotch  gentlemen  of  the  bed- 
chamber surprised  her,  and  carried  off,  against  her  inclination, 
a  top-knot  from  her  hair,  and  henceforth  wore  it,  despite  of 
all  her  remonstrances,  twisted  in  his  hatband.  Lord  Herbert, 
who  was  panting  for  an  opportunity  of  showing  off  his  knight* 

^  The  king  afterwards  granted  a  patent  for  Mary  Middlemore,  maid  of  honour 
to  his  beloved  consort  qneen  Anne,  to  search  for  treasnre  among  the  ruins  of  the 
abbeys  of  Qlastonbury,  Bomsey,  and  Bury  St.  Edmond's.  It  is  probable  that 
the  queen,  who,  being  very  profuse,  was  always  in  distress  for  money,  (particularly 
towards  the  end  of  her  life,)  was  tlie  real  instigator  of  a  treasure-seeking  expedi* 
tioD»  worthy  only  of  the  renowned  DousterswiveL 
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errantry^  heaiing  the  bitter  complaints  of  the  a^rieved 
damsel^  demanded  the  top-knot  of  the  Scotch  lover^  who  con« 
tumadooaly  refused  to  surrender  it^  on  which  lord  Herbert 
seized  him  by  the  throat  and  ahnost  strangled  him.  These 
antagonists  were  dragged  asunder  by  their  firiends^  lest  they 
should  incur  the  penalty  of  losing  their  hands  by  strildng  in 
the  royal  palace.  They  exchanged  a  cartel  to  fight  unto 
death  in  Hyde-park,  but  the  king  and  the  council  tamed  their 
pugnacity  with  the  wholesome  infliction  of  a  month's  confine- 
ment in  the  Tower.  Neither  would  the  king  suffer  the  tilting 
i  Voutrance  to  take  place  in  honour  of  the  queen's  beauty,  or 
that  of  the  princess  of  Conti,  and  very  much  in  the  right  he 
was.  ^'  Na,  na/'  said  the  philosophic  monarch,  '*  thae  madcaps 
may  seek  their  diversion  otherways  than  breaking  the  peace 
of  my  kingdom,  and  their  awn  fules'  heads  at  the  same  time; 
though  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  their  body-armour  is, 
that  it  not  only  keeps  its  wearer  from  being  hurt  himself,  but 
prevents  him  firom  doing  vera  great  harm  to  any  ane  else.'' 

The  queen  was  confined  at  Greenwich,  June  22nd,  1606, 
with  her  seventh  child,  a  daughter;  she  was  herself  very  ill 
and  weak  for  some  time  afterwards.  The  infant  only  lived 
to  be  christened  Sophia,  the  name  of  the  queen's  mother. 
The  child  was  buried  privately,  being  carried  up  the  Thames 
from  Greenwich-palace  to  Westminster-abbey,  in  a  funeral 
barge  covered  with  black  velvet. 

The  queen's  brother,  Christiem  IV.,  king  of  Denmark, 
had  been  expected  daily  about  the  same  time;  but  contrary 
winds  detained  his  navy  till  July  16th,  when  the  queen  was 
&r  firom  convalescent.  He  landed  at  Greenwich-palace  stairs 
with  king  James,  who  had  travelled  from  Oatlands  to  Graves- 
end,  where  the  Danish  ships  anchored.  The  king  of  Den- 
mark went  direct  to  Ins  sister's  chamber,  and  a  very  tender 
interview  between  these  long-parted  but  affectionate  relatives 
took  place.  The  royal  Dane  is  described  by  those  who  saw 
him  as  a  person  of  stately  presence,  though  but  of  middle 
height;  he  was,  in  face  and  complexion,  so  like  his  sister 
queen  Anne,  that  a  painter  who  had  seen  the  one  could  easily 
draw  the  picture  of  the  other.     His  dress  was  black,  slashed 
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with  clotli  of  sihrer ;  round  his  hat  he  wore  a  band  of  , 
shaped  Uke  a  coronet^  studded  with  precious  stones.^ 

The  two  kings  were  invited  to  a  grand  festival  at  Theo- 
balds, which  was  then  the  fiivourite  seat  of  the  prime-nunister, 
Cecil  earl  of  Salisbury.  The  revellings  there  were  disgraced 
by  scenes  of  intemperance,  which  have  acquired  an  historical 
celebrity.  Hitherto  the  refined^  though  rather  fimtastical 
tastes  of  the  queen,  had  given  a  tone  of  elegance  to  the 
British  court,  and  public  decorum  had  never  been  very 
flagrantly  violated  by  the  inclination  king  James  and  his 
Scottish  peers  felt  to  indulge  in  riotous  carouses.  The  queen 
was,  perforce,  absent  at  this  time,  and  her  husband  and 
brother  gave  themselves  up  to  unrestrained  intoxication. 
Unfortunately,  some  writers  of  the  last  century,  too  eager 
in  their  attacks  on  royalty  to  be  very  accurate  in  their  com- 
parison of  time  and  place,  have  accused  poor  queen  Anne  of 
the  dereUctions  firom  propriety  committed  at  Theobalds  by  a 
certain  queen,  who,  having  swallowed  deeper  potations  than 
became  her,  when  performing  in  a  masque  reeled  against  the 
steps  of  king  Christiem's  throne,  and  threw  the  salver  of 
refreshments  it  was  her  business  to  present  into  his  majesty's 
bosom.  This  queen  was,  however,  only  the  queen  of  Sheba, 
personated  by  a  female  domestic  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury, 
and  not  the  queen  of  Great  Britain,  as  any  person  may  ascer- 
tain who  takes  the  trouble  of  reading  sir  John  Harrington's 
letter,'  this  being  the  sole  document  on  which  modem  authors 
have  founded  the  widely  spread  accusation  of  inebriety  against 
Anne  of  Denmark.  Her  habitual  deUcate  health,  and  her 
etiquette  of  mourning  for  her  infant,  occasioned  her  to  be  a 
recluse  in  her  lying-in  chamber,  where  her  month's  retiranent 
was  not  completed  at  the  very  time  when  these  uproarious 
revelries  were  held  by  her  king  and  brother,  to  mark  their 
temporary  escape  from  the  wholesome  restraints  of  a  female 
court.     Theobalds,   indeed,    has    been  constantiy  connected 

^  From  a  contemporaiy  letter,  quoted  in  Nichols*  Progresses  of  James  I.,  voL 
ii.  p.  53. 

'  NugsB  Antiquse,  by  sir  John  Harrington ;  likewise  quoted  in  Nichols'  Rx>- 
gresses. 
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with  the  name  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  but  it  was  not  in 
her  posaession  until  a  year  after  the  visit  of  her  brother ; 
she  could  not,  therefore,  be  accountable  for  the  orgies  per- 
formed there,  while  secluded  in  a  chamber  of  illness  and 
mourning  at  Greenwich-palace. 

Both  the  kings  came  from  Theobalds  to  Greenwich,  to  be 
present  at  the  churching  of  the  queen,  which  took  place  there 
August  3rd, — another  sure  proof  that  her  majesty  may  be 
acquitted  of  all  blame  connected  with  the  revels  at  Theobalds. 
It  is  expressly  affirmed,  that  even  so  late  as  August  4th  '*  she 
had  not  been  partaker  of  any  of  their  kingly  sports/^i  The 
first  day  on  which  she  took  x>&rt  in  any  festivity,  was  Sunday 
the  10th  of  August,  when  she  went  down  the  Thames  with 
her  son,  her  brother,  and  king  James,  to  assist  at  a  splendid 
aquatic  banquet  held  on  board  '  the  Elizabeth,'  one  of  the 
lai^est  of  the  Enghsh  ships  stationed  at  Chatham.  The  ship 
was  hung  with  cloth  of  gold  on  this  occasion ;  the  queen  and 
her  royal  party  dined  in  a  beautiful  pavilion  fitted  up  in  the 
orlop  deck.  They  went  on  shore  at  Upnor-castle,  and  the 
queen  stopped  on  WindmiU-hill,  whence  a  noble  view  of  the 
whole  navy  was  seen.  There  the  king  of  Denmark  left  them, 
and  went  on  board  his  own  fleet  for  the  night,  that  he  might 
make  preparations  for  a  grand  farewell  fSte  he  meant  to 
give  his  sister  on  board  the  ships  of  her  native  country.  In 
the  morning,  by  ten,  the  queen,  her  son,  and  husband  arrived 
at  the  side  of  the  largest  ship,  which  bore  the  flag  of  the 
Danish  admiral,  and  was  then  riding  at  anchor  before  Graves- 
end.  "  It  was  a  gallant  ship,  of  very  high  and  narrow  build- 
ing ;  the  beak,  the  stem,  and  three  galleries  were  richly  gilded, 
and  the  waist  and  half-deck  hung  with  arras  and  adorned 
with  costly  ornaments.  Here  the  queen  and  her  spouse  were 
feasted  by  her  royal  brother :  as  they  sat  at  the  banquet  they 
pledged  each  other  to  their  continuing  amity,  and  at  every 
pledge  drank,  the  same  was  known  straightway  by  sound  of 
drum  and  trumpet,  and  cannon's  loudest  voice,  beginning 
ever  with  the  Danish  admiral,  seconded  by  the  Enghsh  block- 
houses, prolonged  by  the  Danish  vice-admiral,  and  echoed  by 
^  See  Nichols'  Progreflses  of  King  James,  voL  iL  pp.  88,  89. 
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the  six  other  Danish  ships,  ending  with  the  smallest/'  How 
minutely  has  Shakspeare  followed  this  Danish  etiquette  of 
drinking  royal  healths : — 

'*No  jocond  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day. 
Bat  the  great  cannon  to  the  douda  shall  tell ; 
And  the  king's  roose  the  heavens  shall  hruit  again. 
Then  speaking  earthly  thonder." 

The  king  of  Denmark  concluded  his  entertainment  with  a 
wonderfiil  pageant,  a  firework  contiived  by  himself,  which 
would  have  certainly  proved  the  finest  display  of  pyrotechny 
ever  seen  in  England,  if  it  had  had  but  Egyptian  darkness  to 
set  off  its  merits.  Unfortunately,  the  exigence  of  the  royal  de- 
parture forced  it  to  be  ignited  in  a  splendid  August  afternoon, 
and  it  was  still  cracking  and  snapping,  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
afterwards,  when  queen  Anne  and  king  James,  with  streaming 
eyes,  bade  farewell  to  their  loving  brother,  king  Christiem. 

At  this  leave-taking,  the  queen  was  involved  in  a  most 
vexatious  misunderstanding  between  her  brother  king  Chris- 
tiem and  the  aged  hero  of  the  Armada,  lord  Nottingham^ 
who,  being  lord  admiral  of  England,  had  the  command  of 
the  ship  which  was  to  take  king  James  and  the  queen  back 
to  Woolwich.  Lord  Nottingham  came  on  the  deck  of  the 
Danish  admiral  to  inform  his  royal  master,  in  his  professional 
capacity,  ''  that  if  he  did  not  take  leave  directly,  and  return 
on  board  his  own  vessel,  he  would  lose  the  benefit  of  the  tide 
up  the  river,  which  served  at  four  o'clock.'*  The  king  of 
Denmark  told  him,  in  his  own  language,  "  that  it  was  but 
two  o'clock,  therefore  he  need  not  lose  his  sister  yet."  The 
lord  high-admiral  understood  no  Danish,  and  king  Christiem 
no  English.  The  royal  Dane  had,  therefore,  recourse  to 
signs;  he  showed  him  (the  admiral)  that  it  was  but  two  by 
his  watch.  The  lord  high-admiral,  who  was  not  in  the  best 
of  humours,  still  urged  the  departure  of  his  king  and  queen. 
The  queen  came  to  her  brother's  assistance  in  this  dilemma, 
where  he  stood  on  the  deck,  with  his  watch  in  one  hand,  and 
holding  up  two  of  the  fingers  of  the  other,  to  signify  it  was 
but  two  o'clock.  The  queen  laughed  heartily,  probably  at 
her  brother's  perplexity ;  but  the  lord  admiral  fancied  that  the 
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queen  and  king  Christiem  were  rudely  jeering  at  him,  on 
account  of  his  young  wife.  The  by-standers  saw  ''that  the 
lord  admiral  took  some  secret  disUke  ;^'  but  when  he  returned 
home  and  talked  over  the  matter  with  his  countess,  they  both 
worked  themselves  up  into  a  state  of  excessive  indignation. 
His  countess  (the  same  lady  Margaret  Stuart  whose  marriage 
has  been  mentioned,)  immediately  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of 
king  Christiem's  confidential  servants,  (sir  Andrew  St.  Clair,) 
expressing  her  displeasure  at  his  master's  uncivil  behaviour. 
When  this  letter  was,  by  queen  Anne's  express  desire,  com- 
municated to  the  king  her  brother,  he  was  so  much  annoyed, 
that  he  wished  to  return  immediately  to  England  to  vindicate 
his  conduct.  He  explained,  very  earnestly,  by  means  of  St. 
Clair,  "  that  he  never  thought  of  making  any  signs  to  insult 
the  lord  admiral ;  all  he  wished  him  to  understand  was,  that 
it  was  only  two  o'clock,  as  he  might  see  by  the  watch  he  held 
in  the  other  hand,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of 
his  sister  so  soon."*  Notwithstanding  this  explanation,  which 
appears  a  very  probable  and  rational  one,  lady  Nottingham 
continued  to  utter  many  vituperations,  reproachful  to  the 
whole  royal  house  of  Denmark,  to  mark  her  indignation 
at  the  insult  she  supposed  was  levelled  against  her  by  the 
queen's  brother.  At  last,  queen  Anne  lost  her  patience: 
it  is  said  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  king  James, 
and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  banish  lady  Nottingham  &om 
the  court.' 

^  Egerton  Papers,  Camden  Sodety»  p.  469. 

'  This  very  incident  is  a  proof  of  the  extreme  caation  with  which  the  Btories 
contained  in  ambussadors'  journals  must  be  received,  and,  of  all  journals  of  the 
kind,  that  malicious  one  published  by  Kaumer,  written  by  the  French  ambas- 
sador, Beaumont.  France,  indeed,  viewed  the  union  of  the  whole  British  island 
under  one  monarch  with  jealous  displeasure,  and  the  hatred  of  this  court  is 
apparent  in  every  line  written  home  by  French  ambassadors.  Beaumont,  in  his 
despatch  home,  August  21, 1G06,  writes  an  account  of  tMs  scene  for  the  diver- 
sion of  Henry  IV.  He  says,  (see  Baumer*s  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries, 
vol.  ii.  p.  216,)  "  The  lady  of  the  lord  high-admiral,  in  her  letter  to  St.  Clair, 
told  him  that  the  king  of  Denmark  wcu  but  a  petty  king,  and  she  as  virtuous 
a  woman  as  his  wife,  his  mother,  or  his  sisters  that  her  child  belonged  to  her 
husband  so,  as  none  of  those  the  queen  had  borne  belonged  to  the  king"  Truth, 
says  an  e&<item  proverb,  goes  on  two  legs,  a  falsehood  on  one ;  but  the  inventions 
of  this  ambassador  we  may  suppose  progress  upon  three,  being  a  mixture  of  truth 
gnd  falsehood  difficult  indeed  to  rectify,  excepting  by  the  actual  oomporiion  of  th9 

VOL.  V.  K 
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King  Christiem  distributed  many  costly  presents  at  his 
departure.  One  of  his  gifts  was  a  real  exemplification  of  the 
principle  which  led  all  sovereigns,  in  that  century,  to  deem 
the  property  of  the  state  their  personal  chattels,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  their  caprice:  he  presented  his  nephew,  Henry 
prince  of  Wales,  with  his  best  ship  of  war,  valued  at  25,000/. 
The  queen  received  from  her  brother  his  portrait,  richly  set 
with  jewels ;  to  the  king  he  gave  a  rapier  and  hanger,  worth 
7000/.;  to  the  English  courtiers,  gold  chains  and  jewels  to 
the  amount  of  15,000/.  The  queen  accompanied  king  James 
to  Windsor,  when  her  brother  had  taken  leave,  and  there 
they  finished  ''  their  summer  hunting/' 

At  some  tilting  pageant,  about  this  time,  one  of  the  young 
squires  of  lord  Hay  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  near  the  king, 
and  broke  his  leg.     This  accident  interested  the  humanity  of 

identical  docaxnent,  which,  being  1*60611115  published  by  the  Camden  Sodety  from 
the  papers  of  lord  chancellor  Egerton,  is  here  offered  for  oompariscnL — See 
Egerton  Papers,  p.  468.  These  are  the  real  expressions  of  the  aggrieved  ooontess, 
addressed  to  sir  Andrew  St.  Ckir : — 

**  Sir, — I  am  sorry  this  occa^don  should  have  been  offered  me  by  the  king,  yonr 
master,  whidi  makes  me  troublesome  to  you  for  the  present.  It  is  reported  to 
me,  by  men  of  honour,  the  great  wrong  the  king  of  the  Danes  hath  done  me 
when  I  was  not  by  to  answer  for  myself;  for  if  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have 
letten  him  know  how  much  I  soom  to  receive  that  wrong  at  his  hands.  I  need 
not  write  the  particular  of  it,  for  the  king  knows  best.  I  protest  to  you,  sir,  I 
did  think  as  honourable  of  the  king,  your  master,  as  I  did  of  any  one  prince; 
but  now  I  can  persuade  myself  there  is  as  much  baseness  in  him  as  can  be  in  any 
man,  for  although  he  be  a  prince  by  birth,  it  seems  not  to  me  that  he  harboureth 
any  princely  thoughts  in  his  breast,  for,  either  in  prince  or  subject,  the  basest 
part  that  can  be  is  to  wrong  a  woman  of  honour.  And  I  would  the  king,  yonr 
master,  should  know,  that  I  deserve  aa  little  that  name  he  gave  me,  cu  either  the 
mother  of  himself  or  his  cMldren,  And  if  ever  I  come  to  know  what  man  hath 
informed  your  majesty  so  wrongfhlly  of  me,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  put  him  from 
doing  the  like  of  any  other;  but  if  it  hath  come  by  the  tongue  of  any  woman,  I 
dare  say  she  would  be  glad  to  have  companions.  So  leaving  to  trouble  you  any 
fhrther,  I  rest  your  friend,  «  Mabgajret  NoTTiNGHiM." 

The  French  ambassador's  false  version  of  this  letter  is  apparent  to  every  eye, 
far  we  have  put  his  interpolations  in  italics;  nor  is  there  any  reason  that  the  rest 
of  his  narrative  is  more  to  be  relied  on,  when  he  says  **  the  queen  sent  for  the 
poor  lady,  uttered  a  thousand  coarse  expressions,  drove  her  from  court,  and  struck 
her  off  the  list  of  her  establishment.''  As  for  the  hidy's  real  letter,  it  is  dignified 
and  womanly ;  and  the  sedulous  manner  in  which  she  avoids  aU  allusion  to  her 
gueen,  shows  great  tact,  though  it  is  most  apparent  she  had  heard  an  exaggerated 
version  of  the  affair,  since  she  mentions  that  there  was  an  epithet  spoken,  while 
the  whole  misunderstanding  arose  from  the  fiict  that  the  Danish  king  was  unable 
to  express  himself  in  English,  and  had  recourse  to  signs. 
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the  king  for  the  sufferer,  who  proved  to  be  a  son  of  Carr  of 
Femihurst,  a  fEuthful  servant  of  the  king's  mother/  The  young 
man  had  served  as  a  little  page  to  king  James,  before  leaving 
the  Scottish  court  to  be  educated  in  France.  As  Robert  Carr 
was  a  yellow-haired  laddie,  tall  of  stature,  and  embellished 
with  round  blue  eyes  and  a  high-coloured  complexion,  he  was 
considered  very  handsome,  and  a  showy  ornament  to  the 
court.  The  king  took  him  into  &vour,  and  he  soon  obtained 
no  Uttle  influence  with  him. 

The  last  vestige  of  the  famous  seat  of  Theobalds,  at  Ches- 
hunt,  has  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  its  name  is 
fiuniliar  as  a  sylvan  palace  of  the  royal  Stuarts.  Queen  Anne 
induced  Cecil  earl  of  Salisbury  to  exchange  it,  at  a  great 
advantage,  for  her  dower-palace  of  Hatfield.  Possession  of 
Theobalds  was  given  to  her  majesty  May  22,  1607,  with  a 
courtly  f^te  and  an  elaborate  masque  by  Ben  Jonson,  who 
celebrated  the  queen  under  her  poetical  name  of  Bellanna. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  beauti&l  among  the  elegant  enter- 
tainments of  the  kind  patronised  by  Anne  of  Denmark.  In 
the  course  of  its  representation,  that  enchanting  lyric  by  Ben 
Jonson  was  introduced,  expressly  written  in  compliment  to 
her  majesty^s  passion  for  hunting, — 

*'  Queen  and  huntresB,  chaste  aa  fiiir." 

Theobalds  was  the  admiration  of  England  for  the  architectural 
taste  displayed  in  the  new  buildings  erected  by  lord  Burleigh 
and  his  son,  the  prime-minister  of  king  James.  ''It  was 
described  in  the  Augmentation-office  (after  it  was  marked  for 
destruction  by  CromweU)  as  a  quadrangle  of  a  hundred  and 
ten  feet  square,  on  the  south  of  which  were  the  queen^s  chapel 
with  windows  of  stained  glass,  her  presence-chamber,  her 
privy-chamber,  [private  sitting-room,]  her  bedchamber,  and 
cq^ee-chamber,  [this  was  probably  coffer-chamber.]  The 
prince's  lodgings  were  on  the  north  side,  cloisters  were  on  the 
east  side,  and  a  glorious  gallery,  112  feet  in  length,  occupied 
the  west.''     This  palace  was  destroyed  in  1650. 

'  Carr  of  Fenuhurst  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  letters  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  at  the  earlier  period  of  her  English  imprisonment,  aa  her  irieixL — See 
Lette<Y  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  edited  hy  Agnes  Strickland. 
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The  queen  lost  Ler  infant  daughter^  the  little  princess 
Mary,  in  the  autumn  of  1607.  The  child  died  of  a  catarrhal 
fever  at  Stanwell,  the  seat  of  her  foster-parents,  lord  and 
lady  Knevet,  who  had,  agreeably  to  an  ancient  custom,  (not 
disused  in  the  days  of  the  first  James,)  received  the  young 
princess  for  nurture  and  education  at  a  stipulated  remunera- 
tion. The  queen  heard  the  news  of  her  child's  death  with 
calmness.  According  to  the  narrative  of  the  messenger, 
"  she  pre-supposed  what  the  tidings  might  be.''  She  re- 
quested that  the  king  should  be  informed  of  every  particular, 
and  desired  that  the  body  might  be  opened,  and  the  cause  of 
death  ascertained;  she  likewise  begged  that  some  cost  might 
be  bestowed  on  her  child's  fdneral.*  The  king  was  engaged 
on  a  western  progress,  and  did  not  return  till  some  days  afto: 
his  daughter's  death.  The  queen  retired  during  the  mourn- 
ing  to  Hampton-Court,  where  she  completely  secluded  herself 
jfrom  state-ceremonial,  so  that  Rowland  Whyte  wrote  to  lord 
Shrewsbury,  ''The  court  oflBcers  had  leave  to  play,  and  are 
gone  every  one  to  his  own  home;  only  lord  Salisbury  went  to 
Hampton-Court  to  comfort  the  queen."  This  prime-minister 
held  up  the  queen's  example  of  patience  to  his  wife,  and 
begged  lord  Shrewsbury  to  tell  her,  ''  That  some  ladies  take 
crosses  with  more  resignation  than  she  would  do,  for  my 
mistress,  the  queen,  though  she  felt  her  loss  naturally,  yet, 
now  it  is  irrevocable,  she  taketh  it  very  well  and  wisely."* 
The  infant  princess  was  interred  in  Westminster-abbey,  in 
queen  Elizabeth's  vault.  King  James  was  the  last  of  our 
kings  who  bestowed  any  attention  on  monuments  for  his  rela- 
tives :  he  ordered  tombs  to  be  erected  for  this  child  and  her 
sister  Sophia,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Westminster-abbey, 
near  the  tomb  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  Uttle  princess  Mary, 
a  child  of  two  years  and  a  half,  is  represented  by  a  queer 
effigy,  in  a  small  farthingale,  tightly-laced  bodice,  and  cap 
niithout  borders,  and  looks  much  like  a  small  Dutch  frow  of 
fifteen.  Such  was,  however,  the  costume  worn  by  the  infants 
at  this  era. 

*  Earl  of  Worcester'B  letter ;  Lodge's  mustrations,  vol.  iii. 
^  Letter  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  September  18, 
1607.— Lodge,  voL  liL  p.  324. 
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Notwitlistandiiig  many  zealous  commendations  from  the 
pen  of  the  prime-minister^  the  queen  sometimes  fell  out  with 
"the  little  man/'  Her  points  of  diflFerence  with  him  were 
regarding  the  great  sums  she  expended  in  buQding  and 
improving  Somerset-house^  which  she  chose  to  be  called 
Denmark-house.  One  day,  when  she  found  he  was  opposed 
to  her  extravagance,  she  told  him,  in  a  rage,  "  That  the  king 
had  a  hundred  servants  that  were  as  able  to  do  him  service 
as  he  was/' — "Yes,  madam,''  replied  the  earl;  "but  they 
must  first  serve  out  their  apprenticeship."*  Her  majesty's 
animosity  did  not  last  long :  the  earl  of  Salisbury  had  been 
used  to  flatter  adroitly  the  caprices  of  female  royalty,  to 
which,  indeed,  "he  had  served  his  apprenticeship"  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  As  a  peace-oflfering,  he  put  himself  to 
great  expense  in  a  New-year's  gift  for  queen  Anne,  of  a 
grand  bed  of  green  velvet,  richly  embroidered. 

The  succeeding  summer  the  king  bent  his  progress  to- 
wards Northamptonshire,  leaving  the  queen  to  preside  over 
the  court  in  the  metropolis.  He  visited  Holdenby,  and  was 
sojourning  at  the  ancient  royal  palace  there  on  the  5th  of 
August,  the  anniversary  of  the  Growry  conspiracy,  when  bishop 
Andrews  preached  a  thanksgiving  sermon.  The  same  day  he 
rode  to  Bletsoe,  the  seat  of  lord  St.  John,  whence  he  des- 
patched a  singular  letter  to  his  prime-minister,  lord  Salisbury, 
in  which  he  affected  a  jocular  jealousy  of  the  queen's  affections. 
It  is  addressed  to  my  little  Beagle ;  this  epithet  was  given  to 
Salisbury  by  the  king  in  reference  to  his  diminutive  person, 
and  to  his  sagacity  in  scenting  out  political  plots.  The  letter 
is  partly  written  in  cypher :  the  king  designates  a  nobleman, 
whom  he  supposes  to  be  gallantly  attending  on  the  queen,  by 
the  figure  3.  The  explanation  is  not  preserved,  but  as  the 
king  jokes  on  his  grey  hairs  and  celibacy,  one  of  the  anti- 
quated gallants  of  the  EUzabethan  court,  of  high  rank,  is 
meant  :^  lord  Northampton,  the  youngest  son  of  the  gifted 
earl  of  Surrey,  is  probably  the  man. 

^  Bishop  Gk)odman'8  Conrt  of  James. 
'  He  seems  to  designate  Salisbuiy  himself  as  cypher  10. 
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"My  uttlb  BXA.OLE, 

. "  Ye  and  your  feUows  there  are  ao  prood,  now  that  ye  have  gotten  the  goidiDg 
again  of  a  feminine  court  in  the  old  fashion,  that  I  know  not  how  to  deal  with 
ye :  ye  ait  at  your  ease  and  direct  all;  the  news  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
oomes  to  yon  in  yonr  chamher.  The  king's  own  reaolntions  depend  on  yonr 
posting  despatches ;  and  guhen  ye  list,  ye  can,  sitting  on  your  hedsides,  with  one 
oall  or  whistling  in  your  fist,  make  him  [the  king]  post  night  and  day  till  he 
come  unto  your  presence. 

"  Well!  I  know  SuiTolk  is  noarried,  and  for  your  part,  maister  10,  who  are  wife- 
less, I  cannot  hut  he  jealous  of  your  greatness  with  my  wife;  hut  most  of  all 
am  I  suspicious  of  8,  who  is  so  lately  fallen  in  acquaintance  with  my  wife.  His 
fitoe  is  so  amiahle,  as  it  is  able  to  entice,  and  his  fortune  hath  ever  been  to  he 
great  with  she-saints ;  but  his  part  is  wrong  in  this,  that  never  having  taken  a 
wife  himself  in  his  youth,  he  cannot  now  be  content  with  his  grey  hairs  to  avoid 
another  man's  wife.^  "But  for  expiation  of  this  sin,  I  hope  ye  have  all  three  taken 
ane  cup  of  thankfrOness  for  the  occasion,  qukich  fell  out  at  a  time  guhen  ye  durst 
not  avow  me." 

James  alludes  here  to  the  anniversary  of  the  Gowry  plot, 

1608,  which  he  caused  to  be  observed,  in  England  as  well  as 

Scotland,  with  solemn  thanksgiving.     Of  course,  Cecil  and 

his  colleagues  durst  not  avow  hirn   as  their  king  when  the 

event  happened,  because  it  was  during  the  hfetime  of  queen 

Elizabeth.    The  king  concludes  his  queer  epistle  with  this 

allusion  to  its  recent  celebration  at  Holdenby : — 

"  And  here  hath  been  this  day  kept  the  feast  of  king  James'  delivery  at  Saint 
John's-town,  in  St.  John's-house.'  AH  other  matters  I  refer  to  the  old  knave 
the  bearer's  report    And  so  fere  ye  well.  «  Jahes  R." 

The  queen  joined  her  consort  the  next  month  in  a  visit  to 
the  earl  of  Arundel,  her  majesty  having  promised  to  stand 
sponsor  to  his  infant.  Better  times  had  dawned  on  the 
noble  representatives  of  the  ducal  house  of  Howard  since  the 
unfortunate  Philip  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel,  had  pined  to 
death  in  the  Tower.  The  long-suflFering  countess  of  Arundel 
was  now  the  happy  grandmother  of  a  lovely  race,  restored  to 
the  proud  hopes  of  their  birth.  If  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  James  I.  to  revenge  himself  on  his  mother's  foes,  to  do 
him  justice  he  never  forgot  her  friends.  He  restored  the 
staff  of  hereditary  earl-marshal  to  its  rightful  owner,  and 

^  This  sentence  shows  that  8,  the  pretended  object  of  the  king's  jealousy,  was 
one  of  the  highest  officers  left  in  charge  of  queen  Anne's  court,  and  equal  in  rank 
with  Cedl  lord  Salisbury,  who  was  Iwd  treasurer. 

'  The  ancient  names  of  Perth  and  the  king's  palace  there,  the  scene  of  the 
Gowry  conspiracy. 
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bestowed  on  him  other  marks  of  favour.  Queen  Anne  and 
her  eldest  son  became  sponsors  for  the  second  son  of  lord 
and  lady  Arundel:  how  they  settled  the  fiercely  disputed 
points  of  the  ancient  and  the  recently  established  churches 
in  the  rites  of  baptism,  the  dowager-countess  Arundel  does 
not  say.  The  noble  mother  of  the  infmt  was  much  aii-aid 
lest  it  should  die  out  of  the  pale  of  Christianity,  because  the 
queen's  ill-health,  and  the  death  of  two  of  the  royal  children, 
had  prevented  her  from  frdfilling  her  promise.  At  last,  the 
matter  was  happily  accomplished,  September  15,  1608,  and 
the  young  Howard  named  by  the  prince  of  Wales  (his  own 
name  reversed)  Frederic  Henry;  ''and  the  queen's  majesty," 
writes  the  dowager  lady  Arundel, ''  and  the  sweet  prince,  and 
my  lady  Elizabeth's  grace,  were  all  well  pleased  for  any  thing 
I  saw  or  heard,  only  the  foul  weather  kept  back  the  pretty 
duke :"  this  was  Charles  duke  of  York. 

Economy  could  never  be  reckoned  among  the  royal  virtueti 
of  Anne  of  Denmark.  The  king  having  observed  that  she 
was  melancholy  and  dispirited  in  the  winter  of  1609,  he 
found,  on  inquiry,  that  she  was  in  debt ;  wherefore,  to  restore 
her  cheerfulness,  the  king  added  to  her  jointure  8000/.  per 
annum  out  of  the  customs,  with  20,000/.  to  pay  her  debts. 
With  this  reinforcement  of  funds  she  commenced  the  summer 
progress  with  great  spirit,  though  a  disaster,  which  happened 
at  Royston,  July  24,  had  nearly  put  an  end  to  her  hunting 
that  year.  ''Yesternight,"  says  lord  Worcester,^  in  one  of 
his  amusing  gossiping  court-journals,  "  about  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock,  the  king's  stable  fell  on  fire  by  the  negligence  of 
setting  a  candle  on  a  post,  which  fell  into  the  litter  and  set 
the  place  in  flames.  Twenty  or  thirty  horses  were  in  the 
stables.  I  waited  on  the  king,  as  my  duty  was,  with  the 
news.  Out  of  four  horses  that  were  burnt,  he  lost  a  pad- 
horse,  I  lost  another;  he  one  hunter,  I  another.  All  our 
saddles  were  burnt."  Those  who  have  seen  what  elaborate 
structures  saddles  were  in  those  days,  especially  the  demi- 
pique  saddles  of  this  very  earl  of  Worcester,  in  which  he  sat 
entrenched  as  in  a  fortification,  will  conclude  this  loss  was  by 
'  Winwood's  Memorials,  voL  iii.  p.  117. 
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no  means  a  slight  one.  The  queen  had  her  share  in  the 
disaster^  for  her  coach-harness  was  burnt.  ''It  was  worth 
hearing  the  reports  here.  Some  said  it  was  a  new  gun- 
powder-treason ;  an  Englishman  swore  he  saw  a  Scotchman, 
with  a  link^  fire  the  stable ;  others  said  it  was  a  device  to  set 
the  stable  on  fire  to  draw  all  the  guard  thither^  that  thej 
might  work  some  evil  to  the  royal  family;  but^  Gtxl  be 
thanked^  neither  king^  queen^  or  prince  slept  the  worse,  or 
ever  waked  until  the  morning  at  their  usual  hour.'' 

One  of  the  proudest  and  happiest  periods  of  queen  Anne's 
life  was  that  in  which  her  eldest  son  was  created  prince  of 
Wales.  This  august  ceremony  had  been  delayed  till  the 
noble-minded  boy  could  enter  into  all  the  historical  iuterest 
of  the  scene.  It  was  celebrated,  not  only  with  the  splendour 
of  state  pageantry,  but  with  all  the  glory  of  poetry,  being 
illustrated  by  the  queen's  &vourite  dramatist,  Ben  Jonson,  in 
verses  which  finely  recapitulated  the  deeds  of  Henry  Stuarfs 
predecessors  in  the  dignity  of  prince  of  Wales.  This  address 
was  interpolated  with  a  masque,  in  which  the  prince  was  repre- 
sented as  wakening  and  reviving  the  dying  genius  of  chivalry. 
A  prince  of  Wales  had  not  been  created  since  the  time  when 
Henry  YIII.,  as  a  youth,  was  invested  with  that  dignity. 

The  queen,  the  princess,  and  king  James,  and  the  little 
prince  Charles,  stood  in  the  privy-gallery  at  Westminster  old 
palace,  to  see  prince  Henry's  arrival  from  Richmond,  his  own 
private  residence,  whence  he  came  in  state  down  the  Thames, 
escorted  by  the  lord  mayor  and  dty  authorities  in  their  gay 
barges.  London  as  usual  contributed  its  thousands,  who  float- 
ing in  their  pleasure-boats  on  the  Thames,  rendered  their 
voluntary  assistance  in  the  gay  aquatic  procession.  The 
prince  landed  at  the  Queen*s-bridge,*  Westminster,  May  81, 
1610,  and  was  received  by  his  delighted  mother  in  the  privy- 
chamber  ;  but  the  grand  festival  which  she  had  prepared  did 
not  commence  till  some  days  after,  when  the  prince  of  Wales 

^  This  was  a  long  causeway,  or  jetty,  projecting  a  considerable  way  into  the 
Thames:  it  was  probably  constmcted  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  for  the  oon* 
venience  of  the  queen-consort's  barge.  It  led  to  the  queen's  apartments  in  the 
old  palace,  Westminster,  and  to  the  Whitehall  chamber,  now,  in  the  reign  of 
James,  considered  exclusively  the  hooae  of  lords. 
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was  introduced,  in  state^  by  his  father  to  the  assembled  houses 
of  parUament^  and  his  solemn  investiture  took  place  June  4th. 
The  next  day  the  queen  appointed  for  the  second  grand  masque 
in  honour  of  her  darling  son^  in  which  she  personally  took  a 
part  with  her  ladies  and  her  younger  son,  prince  Charles,  who 
had  by  this  time  overcome  the  weakness  of  his  early  years, 
and  grown  a  very  beautiful  boy.  This  '^glorious  masque '' 
was  not  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  yet  by  a  poet  of  no  mean 
order, — Daniell,  the  tutor  and  biographer  of  the  celebrated 
heiress  of  the  house  of  Clifford.  The  whole  court  of  England, 
the  queen,  the  princess-royal,  their  kinswoman  lady  Ai^bella 
Stuart,^  the  noble  Clifford  heiress,  and  all  the  aristocratic 
beauties  of  the  day,  were  busy  devising  robes,  arranging 
jewels,  and  practising  steps  and  movements  for  this  beautiful 
poem  of  action,  in  which  music,  painting,  dancing,  and  deco* 
ration,  guided  by  the  taste  of  Inigo  Jones,  were  all  called  into 
employment,  to  make  the  palace  of  Whitehall  a  scene  of 
enchantment.  These  beautiful  masque%were  the  origin  of 
the  opera^  but  how  lifeless  in  poetic  spirit,  how  worthless  in 
sentiment  and  association  of  ideas,  is  the  tawdry  child  of 
modem  times  when  compared  to  its  predecessor, — coarse  and 
common  as  the  boards  of  a  theatre,  compared  with  the 
marble  floors  and  inlaid  parqueU  of  princdy  Whitehall,  once 
trod  by  the  lovely  ladies  and  chivalric  peers  of  the  olden 
time  I 

In  this  masque  the  court  ladies  personated  the  nymphs  of 
the  principal  riveare  bdongLog  to  the  estates  of  their  fathers 
or  husbands.  The  queen  represented  Tethys,  the  empress 
of  streams;  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  princess-royal,  was 
the  nymph  of  Thames ;  lady  Arabella  Stuart,  the  nymph  of 
Trent;  the  countess  of  Arundel,  the  Arun;  the  countess  of 
Derby,  the  nymph  of  Derwent ;  lady  Anne  Clifford  repre- 
sented the  naiad  of  her  native  Aire,  the  river  of  her  feudal 

^  Soon  after  takmg  her  part  in  this  scene,  this  interesting  and  mifortmiate 
lady  married,  privatdy,  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Hertford.  The  nnion  of  the  titles 
of  hoth  to  a  roversionaiy  claim  on  the  crown,  caused  a  revival  of  the  cruel  perse- 
cations  of  those  hranches  of  the  royal  family  who  married  without  the  consent  of 
the  sovereign.  She  was  incarcerated  in  the  Tower,  and,  after  in  vain  endeavour- 
ing to  escape,  died  in  1614,  insane. 
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domain  of  Skipton ;  the  countess  of  Essex^  then  a  girl-beauty 
of  fourteen,  unscathed  as  yet  by  the  blight  of  evil,  was  the 
nymph  of  Lea ;  lady  Haddington,  as  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Sussex,  represented  the  river  Bother;  and  lady  Elizabeth 
Gray,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Kent,  the  Medway.  The  little 
prince  Charles,  in  the  character  of  Zephyr,  attended  by  twelve 
Utile  ladies,  was  to  deliver  the  queen's  presents  to  his  elder 
brother,  the  newly  created  prince  of  Wales.  This  was  the 
ostensible  business  of  the  masque,  which  was  thus  mingled 
with  historical  reality.  Eight  of  the  handsomest  noblemen  of 
the  court  performed  as  tritons,  and  were  the  partners  and 
attendants  of  the  river-nymphs.  These  tritons  conmienced 
the  masque  by  the  following  song,  in  four  parts,  accompanied 
by  the  soft  music  of  twelve  lutes ;  it  was  addressed  to  the 
queen,  as  the  river-empress  Tethys,  and  is  not  unworthy  of 
that  thrice-glorious  era  of  British  poetry : — 

"  Youth  of  the  Bprmg,  mild  Zephynu,  blow  &ir. 

And  breathe  the  joyful  air. 
Which  Tethys  wishes  may  attend  this  day,  ; 

Who  oomes  her  royal  self  to  pay 

The  vows  her  heart  presents 

To  these  fiur  oompUmeuts. 
Breathe  out  new  flowers,  which  never  yet  were  known 

Unto  the  spring,  nor  blown 
Before  this  time  to  beautify  the  earth; 

And  as  this  day  g^ves  birth 

Unto  new  types  of  state,^ 

So  let  it  bliss  create. 
Bear  Tethys*'  message  to  the  ocean-king,* 

Say  how  she  joys  to  bring 
Delight  unto  his  islands  and  his  seas ; 

And  tell  Meliades,« 

The  ofispiing  of  his  blood. 

How  she  applauds  his  good." 

The  chief  triton  then  deposited  the  queen^s  presents,  which 
were  a  cross-handled  sword  enriched  with  gems,  to  the  value 
of  4000Z.  and  a  scarf  of  her  own  work,  for  the  prince  of  Wales, 
and  a  golden  trident  for  king  James,  as  king  of  the  ocean. 
The  triton  then  spoke  this  address,  in  allusion  to  his  royal 
mistress  and  her  attendant  nymphs : — 

^  The  long-dormant  titles  of  the  prince  of  Wales. 
'  Queen  Anne.  '  King  James. 

^  TRus  was  the  dassic  appellation  of  Heniy  prince  of  Walea. 
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**  From  that  intelligenoe  which  moves  the  sphere 
Of  drding  waves,  the  mighty  Tethys,  queen 
Of  nymphs  and  rivers,  will  here  straight  appear. 
And  in  a  human  character  be  seen* 


For  she  resolves  to  adorn  this  festal  day 

With  her  all-gracing  presence,  and  the  train 
Of  some  choice  nymphs  she  pleased  to  call  away 

From  several  rivers,  which  they  entertain. 
And  first  the  lovely  nymph  of  stately  Thames,^ 

The  darling  of  the  ocean,  summoned  is ; 
Then  those  of  Trent  and  Aran's^  graceful  streams. 

The  Derwent'  next  with  clear- waved  worthiness; 
The  beauteous  nymph  of  crystal-streaming  Lea* 

Gives  next  attendance ;  then  the  nymph  of  Aire,* 
With  modest  motion,  makes  her  sweet  repair ; 

The  nymph  of  Severn®  follows  in  degree. 
With  ample  streams  of  grace ;  and  next  to  her 

The  cheerful  nymph  of  BoUier^  doth  appear. 
With  comely  Medway,  ornament  of  Kent ; 

And  then  four  goodly  nymphs  which  beautify 
Cambers'  fiiir  shores,  and  all  that  continent, — 

The  graces  of  dear  Uske,  Olwy,  IhaleHse,  and  Wye. 
AH  these  within  the  goodly  spacious  bay 

Of  manifold  unharbouring  Milford  fteet, 
The  happy  port  of  union,  which  gave  way 

To  that  great  hero  Henry  ^  and  his  fleet." 

The  nymplis  of  the  Milford-Hayen  rivers  named  in  this  poem 
were  personated  by  lady  Katharine  Petre^  lady  Elizabeth 
Guildford^  lady  Windsor,  and  lady  Winter,  and  the  first  scene 
represented  the  scenery  of  Milford-Haven,  and  king  Henry 
the  Seyenth^s  fleet. 

The  anti-masque  commenced  with  the  appearance  of  httle 
prince  Charles  and  his  young  ladies;  they  were  all  of  his  own 
age  and  height,  the  daughters  of  earls  or  barons,  and  perso- 
nated the  naiads  of  springs  and  fountains.  Prince  Charles  was 
dressed,  as  Zephyr,  in  a  short  robe  of  green  satin,  embroidered 
with  gold  flowers.  Behind  his  shoulders  were  two  silver 
wings  and  a  fine  lawn  aureole,  which  Inigo  Jones  is  much 
puzzled  to  describe ;  on  his  head  was  a  garland  of  flowers  of 
all  colours ;  his  right  arm  was  bare,  on  which  the  queen  had 

'  Elizabeth,  prinoess-royaL 
'  Lady  Arabella,  and  Udy  ArundeL  '  Lady  Derby. 

^  Frances  Howard,  afterwards  divorced  from  the  earl  of  Essex. 
»  Anne,  heiress  of  Clifford.  •  The  countess  of  Montgomery. 

^  Viscountess  Haddington.  *  Henry  YXL 
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clasped  one  of  her  bracelets  of  inestimable  diamonds.  His 
little  naiads  were  dressed  in  satin  tunics  of  the  palest  water- 
blue,  embroidered  with  silver  flowers;  their  tresses  were  hang- 
ing down  in  waving  curls,  and  their  heads  were  crowned  with 
garlands  of  water-flowers.  The  ballet  was  so  contrived,  that 
Charles  always  danced  encircled  by  these  fair  children :  they 
had  been  so  well  trained  that  they  danced  to  admiration,  and 
formed  the  prettiest  sight  in  the  world.  This  infant  ballet 
was  rapturously  applauded  by  the  whole  court.  When  the 
first  dance  was  ended,  the  scene  of  Milford-Haven  was  sud- 
denly withdrawn,  and  the  queen,  as  Tethys,  was  seen  seated 
in  glorious  splendour  on  a  throne  of  silver  rocks ;  round  her 
throne  were  niches,  representing  Uttle  caverns,  in  which  her 
attendant  river-nymphs  were  grouped.  Her  daughter, .  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  as  the  nymph  of  Thames,  was  seated  at  her 
royal  mother's  feet.  There  were  dolphins  in  every  shade  of 
silver,  and  shells  and  seaweed  in  every  coloured  burnish  that 
could  be  devised. 

Glittering  waterfsalls  and  cataracts  gleamed  round  the 
grotto,  in  which  the  noble  river-nymphs  were  grouped  about 
the  throne  of  the  queen.  Her  head-dress  was  a  murex  shell 
formed  as  a  helmet,  ornamented  with  coral,  a  veil  of  silver 
gossamer  floating  firom  it ;  a  bodice  of  sky-coloured  silk  was 
branched  with  silver  seaweed ;  a  half  tunic  of  silver  gauze, 
brocaded  with  gold  seaweed,  was  worn  over  a  train  of  sky- 
coloured  silk,  figured  with  columns  of  white  lace,  of  seaweed 
pattern.  All  this  would  have  been  elegant  and  appropriate 
enough,  only,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  it  was  rendered  ridi- 
culous by  being  worn  with  a  monstrous  farthingale;  for, 
whether  arrayed  in  courtly  costume  or  in  a  hunting-dress, 
Anne  of  Denmark  was  never  seen  without  that  appendage  in 
its  most  exaggerated  amplitude.  As  Inigo  Jones  mentions 
the  high  ruff  which  she  added  to  the  costume  of  the  river- 
goddess  Tethys,  there  is  little  doubt  that  she  likewise  afflicted 
the  classical  contrivers  of  the  masque,  by  assuming  a  far- 
thingale as  large  as  a  modem  tea-table.  In  the  course  of  the 
action  of  the  masque,  there  was  put  into  the  hands  of  prince 
Charles  the  trident,  which  he  gave  to  his  father;  and  then 
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the  queen's  splendid  present  of  the  sword  and  scarf^  which  he 
gave  to  his  brother,  the  prince  of  Wales.  His  next  office 
was  to  court  her  majesty  to  descend  from  her  throne,  and 
dance  her  ballet  with  her  river-nymphs.  The  Uttle  prince, 
having  performed  all  appointed  devoirs  with  much  grace  and 
self-possession,  returned  to  the  middle  of  the  stage,  where 
he  and  all  his  little  ladies  went  through  another  dance  of  the 
most  intricate  changes.  They  then  gave  way  for  the  queen's 
quadrille,  "  and  by  the  time  that  was  finished,  the  summer 
sun  showed  traces  of  his  rising,  and  the  courtly  revellers 
retreated  to  bed.'*  Thus  closed  a  festival  which  was  probably 
the  happiest  in  the  life  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  for  she  mani* 
fested  acute  sorrow,  when  by  accident  some  one  recalled  it  to 
her  memory  after  the  death  of  her  son  Henry. 

Prince  Charles  having  now  attained  as  much  strength  as 
his  royal  parents  could  desire,  and  with  it  a  very  considerable 
share  of  beauty,  was  taken  from  his  tender  nurse,  lady  Carey, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  masters  selected  by  his  brother, 
the  prince  of  Wales.'  Sometimes  the  prince  would  tease  him, 
and  even  make  him  weep,  by  telling  him  that  if,  as  he  grew 
up,  his  legs  were  not  handsome,  he  should  make  him  take 
orders,  and  give  him  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  because 
the  robes  of  the  church  would  hide  all  defects.  "  However, 
in  the  ftdness  of  time,''  says  one  of  Charles's  historians, 
'^  when  he  began  to  look  man  in  the  face,  those  tender  limbs 
began  to  knit  and  consohdate,  and  the  most  eminently  famed 

'  Sir  Kobert  Carey,  though  almost  as  amtudng  a  joumalist  as  Pepys  himself, 
was  evidently  a  xuurrow,  selfish  character.  When  prince  Charles's  household  was 
formed,  Henry  prince  of  Wales  (whose  early  wisdom  was  most  extraordinary) 
wished  mnch  to  place  immediately  about  the  person  of  his  young  brother,  as 
master  of  the  rob^,  sir  William  Fullarton,  a  man  of  enlarged  mind,  and  piercing 
intellect.  Henry  was,  however,  unwilling  to  show  slight  to  the  Careys,  from 
whom  his  brother  had  derived  such  inestimable  personal  advantages.  He  there- 
fore o^red  sir  Robert  Carey  (who  was  avaricious)  the  choice  between  retaining 
his  place  of  master  of  the  robes  to  Charles,  or  the  more  profitable  post  of  sur- 
veyor of  his  revenue.  Sir  Bobert  chose  to  retain  his  old  place,  saying,  that  *'  If 
he  excelled  in  any  thing,  it  was  in  knowing  how  to  make  good  clothes ;"  a  senti- 
ment truly  Pepysian,  proving  that  "  some  men  are  tailors  by  inclination,  some 
are  bom  tailors,  and  others  have  tailoring  thrust  upon  them."  No  doubt  Carey's 
literal  reply  increased  Henry's  regret  that  he  had  no  better  companion  for  his 
young  brother ;  however,  he  kept  his  royal  word,  and  sir  Bobert  Carey  remained 
master  of  the  robes,  the  etiquette  of  which  office  placed  him  always  in  the  aodety 
of  the  prince. 
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for  manly  and  martial  exercises  were  forced  to  yield  him 
the  garland/' 

The  queen  retained  her  girlish  petulance  after  she  had 
been  for  years  a  matron,  and  even  when  she  was  the  mother 
of  a  grown-up  son ;  that  son,  the  joy  of  her  heart  and  pride 
of  her  existence,  sometimes  used  a  little  playful  management 
to  obtain  peace  in  the  royal  domestic  circle,  where  occasional 
outbreaks  of  temper  on  the  part  of  her  majesty  produced,  at 
times,  considerable  disquiet.  With  this  very  justifiable  view 
prince  Henry  wrote  the  following  letter,  in  which  he  mediates 
with  wonderftd  tact,  considering  that  he  was  but  sixteen,  be- 
tween his  fether's  jealousy  of  the  queen's  want  of  attention 
to  his  gout,  and  her  infirmity  of  temper  if  subjected  to  the 
slightest  reproof  or  contradiction : — 

BxKSZ  Fbincb  OB  Wales  to  Knra  Jahes. 

"  Aocording  to  jour  migesty's  oomnumdment,  I  made  your  excuse  onto  the 
queen  for  not  sending  her  a  token  by  me,  and  alleged  that  yoor  miyesty  had  & 
quarrel  with  her  for  not  writing  an  answer  to  your  second  letter,  written  to  her 
from  Boyston  when  your  fix>t  was  sore,  nor  making  mention  of  receiving  that 
letter  in  her  next,  some  ten  days  after;  whereas,  in  your  m^esty's  former  journey 
to  Boyston,  when  you  first  took  the  pain  in  your  feet,  she  sent  one  on  purpose  to 
visit  you. 

"  Her  answer  was, '  That  either  she  had  written  or  dreamed  it;  and,  upon 
supposing  80,  had  told,  fii-st  my  lord  Hay,  and  next  sir  Thomas  Somerset,  that 
she  had  written/  I  durst  not  reply,  as  you  directed,  'that  your  mi^esty  was 
afraid  lest  she  should  return  to  her  old  biag,'  for  lear  such  a  word  might  have 
set  her  in  the  way  of  it^  and,  besides,  made  me  a  peace-breaker,  which  I  would 
eschew.  Otherwise,  most  happy,  when  fiivoured  by  your  nuyesty's  command- 
ments, is  he  who,  kissing  your  majesty's  hands,  is  your  majesty's  most  dutafbl 
son  and  obedient  servant,  Heitby.'' 

It  is  amusiDg  to  note  the  judgment  displayed  by  so  young  a 
man^  on  the  deUcate  point  of  saying  too  much  in  the  media- 
tion of  a  matrimonial  dispute.  The  queen's  "  old  bias/'  to 
which  he  feared  she  would  return^  was  indulgence  in  sullen- 
ness  for  a  length  of  time,  if  contradicted  or  reproved.  His 
avoidance  of  mischief-making,  by  declining  to  repeat  to  his 
mother  messages  sent  in  a  passion  by  his  father,  proves  that 
the  praises  for  wisdom  lavished  on  this  prince  by  his  country 
were  by  no  means  exaggerated. 

The  queen  always  manifested  the  utmost  disgust  at  the 
spirit  of  injustice  and  rapacity  she  found  prevalent  at  the 
English  court, — ^no  new  traits,  as  the  preceding  memorials  of 
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the  Tudor  courts  may  witness.  She  carefully  guarded^  by 
her  advice,  her  young  firiend  lady  Anne  Clifford  &om  being 
plundered  by  the  venal  swarm  who  watched  round  the  king 
for  prey.  George  earl  of  Cumberland,  preferring  his  brother  ^ 
to  his  daughter,  had  disinherited  her  illegally.  The  king 
wished  the  young  lady,  who  appealed  to  law,  to  submit  to  a 
private  arbitration  &om  those  he  should  appoint ;  ^'  but  queen 
Anne,  the  Dane,^'  records  the  lady  Anne,  ^^  admonished  me 
to  submit  to  no  such  decision.^^  This  is  the  first  instance 
which  can  be  quoted  of  sensible  advice  given  by  the  queen, 
but  firom  this  time  incidents  frequently  occur  which  show  her 
capable  of  right  judgment,  as  well  as  good  feeling.  She  saw, 
with  infinite  aversion,  the  increasing  profligacy  of  Carr  and 
his  fSpuTtion,  who  were  completely  reckless  in  their  abuse  of 
the  king's  favour.  The  functions  of  a  court  favourite  in 
earUer  times  are  little  understood  at  the  present  era ;  in  the 
sixteenth,  and  even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  office  of 
king  or  queen's  favourite  was  more  distinctly  defined  than 
that  of  prime-minister. 

In  the  dark  ages  personal  government,  instead  of  being 
deprecated  by  the  people,  was  insisted  upon.  A  monarch  was 
expected  to  be  himself  his  own  prime-minister  and  general ; 
when  he  became  something  more  than  the  leader  of  a  bar- 
barous horde,  such  tasks  could  not  be  performed  by  him 
nngly,  and  he  naturally  called  in  the  aid  of  any  friend  whose 
conversation  was  most  agreeable  to  him.  K  this  assistant 
was  not  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  he  was  viewed  invidiously 
by  the  people,  and  caUed  a  favourite.  Sometimes  church- 
men were  hated  as  favourites,  yet  tins  was  seldom,  for  the 
power  of  governing  communities  systematically  was  the  great 
science  of  the  prelates  of  the  ancient  church ;  but  these  saga- 
cious observers  of  their  fellow-creatures  could  only  preside 
over  the  civil  department  of  the  state.  The  king's  lay- 
favourite  usually  superintended  the  armed  barbarians  who 
constituted  the  military  force;  but  woe  betided  him  and  his 
master  if  the  military  leader  or  lay-courtier  aspired  to  the 
office  of  prime-minister,  and  laid  his  unprivileged  Iiand  on 
the  ark  of  the  dvil  government,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
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&tes  of  Hubert  de  Burgh^  QKvestcm,  Despencer^  Michael  de 
la  Pole^  and  many  others.  The  Beformatioii  brought  as  great 
a  revolution  in  the  business  of  state  in  this  island^  as  it  did 
in  the  religious  ritual.  Laymen  now  performed  all  the 
offices  of  government^  dvil  as  well  as  miUtary,  and  divided 
their  labours  into  numerous  offices;  but  the  king,  in  whose 
person  was  combined  all  the  reverence  formerly  shared  be- 
tween the  regal  and  pontifical  offices^  interfered  unavoidably 
in  the  guidance  of  the  whole  machinery.  A  mediator  was 
soon  found  necessary  between  the  ministers  and  the  monarchy 
— a  person  sufficiently  beloved  by  him  to  induce  him  to 
attend  at  proper  seasons  to  the  dispatch  of  business,  and  to 
learn  his  will  in  matters  on  which  he  would  not  give  distinct 
orders,  expecting  the  ministers  to  know  his  pleasure  intui- 
tively. Instances  occur  of  queens-consort  taking  upon  them 
this  diplomatic  office,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Anne 
of  Denmark  had  thus  interfered  much  in  the  government  in 
Scotland ;  but  after  she  became  queen-consort  of  England,  she 
sedulously  avoided  all  state  business,  leaving  it  wholly  to  the 
demi-official  called  the  king's  favourite, — a  person  regarding 
whom,  by  the  way,  the  king  always  required  her  to  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  recommending  to  him. 

The  royal  &vourite  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies filled  the  office  of  confidential  secretary,  which  included 
that  of  decipherer  of  the  private  letters  received  by  the  king 
and  queen,  the  most  important  part  of  whose  correspondence 
was,  in  that  intriguing  era,  written  in  cypher.  This  office 
was  therefore  no  sinecure ;  it  required  the  possession  of  con- 
siderable acquirements,  and  if  these  were  united  to  strong 
mental  abilities,  the  favourite  became  a  formidable  power 
behind  the  throne.  The  king  himself  tried  to  educate  Carr, 
but  his  capacity  was  too  mean  ever  to  attain  the  art  of  the  de- 
cipherer and  translator;  shrinking  from  the  onerous  tasks  laid 
upon  him,  he  clandestinely  obtained  the  assistance  of  his  fiiend 
sir  Thomas  Overbury.  This  person  was  clever  and  learned, 
but  arrogant  and  ambitious  in  no  slight  degree.  He  was 
resolved  not  to  be  kept  in  the  background,  and  by  way  of 
proving  how  deeply  he  was  concerned  in   state  secrets,  he 
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talked  publicly  of  the  contents  of  some  of  the  queen's  letters 

which  had  passed  through  his  hands.^     In  all  probability  it 

was  this  breach  of  official  confidence  in  regard  to  the  private 

letters  of  the  royal  family^  which  occasioned  the  great  aversion 

Anne  of  Denmark  always  manifested  to  Overbury^  and  ex« 

pressed  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury  in  the  following  letter/ 

(preserved  by  bishop  Goodman^)  with  an  explanation  that  the 

term  of  ''that  fellow  "  alludes  to  Overbury : — 

•'My  Loed, 
**  The  king  hath  told  me  that  be  will  advise  with  yon,  and  some  other  foar  or 
five  of  the  oomicil,  of  thatfoUow.  I  can  say  no  more,  either  to  make  you  mider- 
stand  the  matter  or  my  mind,  than  I  said  the  other  day.  Only  I  recommend  to 
yoQT  care  [attention]  how  pnhlio  the  matter  is  now,  both  in  court  and  city,  and 
bow  fax  I  have  reason  In  that  respect.  I  refer  the  rest  to  this  bearer,  and  myself 
to  yonr  love,  Anka,  E.'* 

Bobert  Carr^  who  had  been  recently  advanced  to  the 
titles  of  viscount  Rochester  and  earl  of  Somerset,  succeeded 
to  the  public  offices  of  Cecil  earl  of  Salisbury  on  the  death 
of  that  statesman^  May  1612^  when  he  and  his  fiiend  Over- 
bury  became  more  arrogant  and  offensive  than  ever,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  than  ever  the  objects  of  Anne  of  Den- 
mark's dislike,  which  she  certainly  did  not  manifest  in  a  very 
dignified  manner.  One  day,  Somerset  and  sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury  were  walking  in  the  queen's  private  garden  when  her 
majesty  was  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  she  evinced  her 
spleen  at  the  sight  of  them  by  saying  aloud  to  her  attendants, 
"  There  goes  Somerset  and  his  governor  !'*  At  that  instant 
sir  Thomas  Overbury  burst  into  a  loud  laugh ;  and  the  queen, 
foi^etting  that  she  had  begun  the  hostility,  imagined  that  he 
had  overheard  her  words  and  derided  her,  upon  which  she 
brought  a  bitter  complaint  of  his  insolence  to  the  king.  Over- 
bury, however,  explained  ''  that  he  did  not  hear  what  her 
majesty  was  pleased  to  say,  but  his  laughter  proceeded  from 

^  Sanderson's  lives  of  Mary  and  James  VI.,  p.  416.  In  bishop  Goodman's 
Court  of  James  occurs  a  letter  from  sir  Thomas  Overbury  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury, 
in  which  he  declares  "  that  he  very  humbly  puts  himself  at  the  queen's  mercy ;" 
but  adds,  "  that  he  hears  her  majesty  is  not  satisfied  with  the  integrity  of  Us 
intent."  The  letter  is  dated  September  11th,  no  year  given ;  but,  by  a  letter  of 
sir  T.  Somerset  to  Edmondes,  it  appears  that  Overbury  was  restored  to  oourt- 
fiivour  in  1611. 

'  This  letter,  like  most  of  those  written  by  Anne  of  Denmark,  is  dateless ;  but 
it  must  have  occurred  before  the  death  of  Cecil  earl  of  Salisbury,  May  16, 1612. 
VOL.  V.  L 
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his  friend  the  earl  of  Somerset  having  repeated  to  him  a  right 
merry  jest  king  James  had  made  that  day  at  dinner.'^'  The 
queen  was  forced^  on  account  of  this  adroit  explanation,  to 
remit  Overbury's  punishment;  but  soon  after,  he  thought 
proper  to  enter  her  garden,  and  march  backwards  and  forwards 
before  her  bay-window  with  his  hat  on,  though  she  was  sitting 
there.  For  this  contempt  she  prevailed  on  the  king  to  commit 
him  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  a  few  days.'  These 
seem  very  trifling  offences  to  raise  a  desire  of  vengeance  in 
the  breast  of  a  queen  who  had  shown  so  many  traits  of  good- 
nature, but  the  flagrancy  of  Somerset's  deeds  makes  her 
aversion  to  his  whole  cUque  almost  an  act  of  virtue. 

The  queen  was  persuaded  by  her  son,  Henry  prince  of 
Wales,  to  attend  at  Woolwich  the  launch  of  one  a£  the  largest 
ships  that  had  ever  been  added  to  the  British  navy.  It  was 
built  by  the  prince's  favourite  naval  architect,  Phineas  Pett. 
Young  as  Henry  was,  he  had  already  supported  this  valuable 
servant  of  the  country  against  the  insolence  and  oppression  of 
the  arbitrary  junta,  of  which  the  king's  favourite,  Somerset, 
was  the  tool.  The  queen  threw  all  her  influence  in  the 
support  of  her  virtuous  and  right-judging  son,  not  because 
he  was  virtuous  and  just,  but  because  her  strong  maternal 
instinct  and  her  queenly  pride  were  alike  centered  in  her 
first-bom, — the  darling  of  her  heart  and  the  delight  of  her 
eyes.  The  prince  expected  that  every  underhand  malicious 
project  would  be  employed  against  his  protSgS,  Phineas  Pett, 
by  Carr  and  his  faction.  At  the  momentous  crisis  of  the 
launch,  therefore,  he  was  determined  to  be  on  the  ship's  deck 
at  the  time  she  went  off.  The  queen  and  her  train  went  on 
board  the  mighty  fabric,  and  examined  it  before  they  took 
their  places  in  the  stand,  from  whence  they  expected  to  see 
it  dash  into  the  Thames.  Phiaeas  Pett  himself  verote  a 
quaint  narrative  of  the  scene.  He  says,  "  The  noble  prince 
himself,  accompanied  by  the  lord  admiral,  was  on  the  poop, 

1  Bishop  Goodman's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 
t  Arthur  Wilson's  Life  and  Reign  of  James  I.     White  Kennet,  vol.  ii.  p.  692. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrange  the  queen's  contests  with  Overbury  in  any 
thing  like  duYmological  order,  tiie  death  of  Salisbuiy  and  the  new  title  of 
Somerset  being  the  chief  guides  in  the  absence  of  dates. 
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where  the  great  standing  gilt  cup  was  ready  filled  to  name 
the  good  ship  as  soon  as  she  were  afloat^  according  to  ancient 
custom  and  ceremony  performed  at  such  times,  by  drink- 
ing part  of  the  wine,  giving  the  ship  her  name,  and  then 
heaving  the  cup  over  board/^*  This  is  the  only  record  of 
an  ancient  custom,  probably  derived  from  Pagan  times,  when 
old  Father  Thames  and  his  naiads  were  thus  propitiated, 
even  as  the  Adriatic  by  the  ring  of  gems  yearly  flung  by 
a  doge  of  Venice  from  the  deck  of  the  Bucentaur.  Prince 
Heniy  chose,  however,  to  preserve  the  cup,  and  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  worthy  naval  architect ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  ship,  though  she  moved  majesticaUy  forward  for  a  few 
moments,  stopped  half-way,  and  positively  refused  to  take 
her  plunge  into  the  river.  Witchcraft  was  instantly  suspected, 
for  the  ship  remained  stationary,  and  the  royal  party  waited 
hour  after  hour.  At  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  queen  and  all 
her  train  departed  to  Greenwich-palace,  where  the  royal  house- 
hold abode  at  that  time.  Prince  Henry  stayed  a  good  time 
after  their  majesties  were  gone,  conferring  with  the  lord 
admiral  and  Pett  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done.  He  then 
took  horse  and  rode  after  the  queen  to  Greenwich,  but  re- 
turned at  midnight,  when  the  ship  was  successftilly  laimched, 
and  the  prince  brought  the  good  news  himself  to  their  majes- 
ties at  Greenwich-palace. 

In  the  autumn  of  1612,  the  remains  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots  were,  by  the  orders  of  king  James,  transferred  with 
royal  pomp  to  the  costly  sepulchre  he  had  previously  prepared 
in  Westminster-abbey.  Superstition  was  on  the  qui  vive 
at  this  occurrence,  and  the  curious  popular  saying  was  re- 
peated, '^that  the  grave  was  never  disturbed  of  a  deceased 
member  of  a  family,  without  death  claiming  one  or  more  of 
that  family  as  a  prey  -/'  and  when  the  promising  heir  of  Great 
Britain,  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  began  to  droop  with  iU-health, 
the  foreboding  was  deemed  amply  fulfilled.     Like  his  ill-fated 

*  The  ship  was  named  '  the  Prmce,'  on  board  of  which  prince  Charlefl,  on  his 
Teinm  from  Spain,  rode  out  that  tremendouB  tempest  off  the  Channel  islands 
which  fiilly  tested  Fhineas  Pett's  able  workmanship.  The  above  statement  is 
drawn  from  Fhineas  Petf  s  own  nairative,  printed  in  Nichols'  IVogresses  of 
James  I. 

l2 
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grandfather,  lord  Damley,  he  was  a  veiy  handsome  "lang 
lad;^'  he  had  attained  the  height  of  six  feet  before  his 
seventeenth  year,  and  having  a  fair  complexion  and  Grecian 
profile,  an  imhealthy  season  was  only  required  for  the  national 
pest  of  consumption  to  claim  such  a  person  as  her  own.  As 
the  personal  prowess  of  the  champion  was  still  required  in  a 
prince  by  a  semi-barbarous  people,  greater  exertions  had  been 
made  by  Henry  in  the  tilt-yard  than  suited  the  strength  of 
a  rapidly-growing  youth.  He  had  likewise  injured  his  health 
by  swimming  after  supper  in  the  Thames,  when  he  was  re- 
siding at  his  palaces  of  Ham  and  Richmond.  Towards  the 
eai  of  September,  1612,  his  illness  could  not  be  concealed 
by  any  exertions  of  his  own,  and  his  cough  excited  the  alarm 
of  his  mother,  when  he  joined  the  royal  party  on  a  home- 
ward progress  from  the  midland  counties.  An  intennittent 
fever  attacked  him  after  his  return  to  St.  James's,  and  for 
these  fevers  no  specific  was  then  known;  they  were  the 
scourge  of  our  island,  and  generally,  in  the  autumn,  degene- 
rated into  the  worst  species  of  typhus. 

The  arrival  of  the  count  Palatine  in  England  to  receive  the 
hand  of  his  sister  Elizabeth,  caused  Henry  to  rally  and  struggle 
a  little  time  against  his  fatal  illness.  The  queen  had  ambitiously 
set  her  mind  on  an  alliance  with  Spain.  She  wished  the  prince 
to  marry  an  infanta,  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth  to  be  given 
in  wedlock  to  the  young  king  of  Spain.  She  had  greatly 
raised  the  suspicions  and  exasperated  the  prejudices  of  her 
Protestant  subjects,  by  carrying  on  a  secret  diplomatic  treaty 
with  the  Spanish  government  respecting  these  marriages.  Her 
son  Henry,  though  he  took  no  part  in  the  polemic  cant  of  the 
day,  was  a  well-principled  member  of  the  reformed  church  of 
England,  and,  in  his  early  wisdom,  foresaw  that  a  royal  house- 
hold divided  in  religion  could  not  prosper ;  he  therefore  de- 
clined a  union  with  a  Roman-catholic  princess  of  any  country, 
and  earnestly  promoted  the  wedlock  of  his  sister  with  a  Pro- 
testant prince,  though  of  inferior  rank.  The  excessive  love 
which  the  queen  bore  her  son  caused  her  to  withdraw  her  active 
opposition  to  the  union  of  her  daughter  with  Frederick  count 
Palatine.     She  received  this  prince  on  his  arrival  with  a  sort 
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of  displeased  quietude,  and  ooly  vented  her  displeasure  by 
little  taunts  in  private,  calling  her  daughter,  whom  she  had 
hoped  to  see  a  queen  of  first  rank  in  Europe,  ^^  good  wife,'' 
and  '^  mistress  Palgrave/'  The  prince  of  Wales  struggled 
against  his  fatal  iUness,  forcing  himself  to  go  through  the 
ceremonies  of  welcoming  the  princely  stranger  he  was  anxious 
to  call  brother.  The  royal  family  had  promised  to  dine,  in 
great  state,  with  the  lord  mayor  oa  the  24th  of  October, 
when  the  prince  of  Wales  became  so  seriously  ill  that  he 
was  obliged  to  keep  his  bed.  He  was  worse  on  the  29th, 
when,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  populace,  that  phen<Hnenon, 
a  lunar  rainbow,  occurred,  and  lasted  seven  hours;  to  the 
excited  imaginations  of  the  beholders,  it  seemed  to  span 
exactly  that  part  of  St.  James's-palaoe  where  the  sick  prince's 
apartments  were  situated.  The  people  stood  about  the  palace 
in  crowds,  foreboding  the  most  fatal  results  from  this  aerial 
visitation.^  They  were  so  &Jt  right,  that  meteors  seldom 
occur  excepting  in  most  insalubrious  seasons. 

The  prince  had  been  visited  by  the  queen  and  his  beloved 
sister  Elizabeth  when  he  was  first  confined  to  the  house.  The 
intermittent  soon  after  was  declared  to  have  degenerated  into 
a  putrid  fever,  virulently  infectious^  and  the  royal  family  were 
debarred  from  approaching  him.  The  queen  had  always 
manifested  a  childish  terror  of  contagion,  nor  could  the  love 
she  bore  her  eldest  son  surmount  her  fears  for  her  own  life, 
but  she  remained  in  a  pitiable  state  of  wretchedness.  In  this 
perturbation  she  sent  to  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  with  whom  she 
had  frequently  conversed,  to  request  of  him  a  nostrum  she 
had  formerly  taken  with  success  in  an  ague,  which  she 
thought  would  cure  her  son.  Sir  Walter  had  been  regarded 
with  some  favour  by  the  prince,  and  was  now  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow  for  his  danger,  which  traversed  all  the  hopes  he 
had  formed  for  better  times  for  himself.  He  had  great  faith 
in  the  piece  of  quackery  which  the  queen  approved,  and  sent 
it  for  the  use  of  the  prince,  unfortunately  accompanied  with  a 
letter  to  her  majesty,  containiug  the  empirical  assertion  ^'that 
it  would  cure  all  mortal  malady,  excepting  poison/*  The 
>  Narrative  of  the  Deatih  of  Prince  Hemy,  by  Comwallis. 
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queen  sent  the  nostrum  to  her  dying  son :  it  was  apparently 
some  very  strong  stimulant^  for  he  revived  a  little  after  swal- 
lo¥nng  it,  but  expired,  nevertheless,  just  before  midnight,  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1612.  The  people  were  swarming 
round  St.  James^s-palaoe,  ever  and  anon  pausing  from  the 
grotesque  and  quaint  pageantry  with  which  they  kept  the  an- 
niversary of  gunpowder-plot,  to  listen*  and  gather  the  news  of 
his  last  agonies.  He  had  been  prayed  for,  as  one  in  extremity, 
in  the  service  of  commemoration  of  that  day,  and  the  Boman- 
catholics,  to  whom  the  5th  of  November  was  often  a  period 
of  severe  persecution,  had  not  scrupled  to  recriminate  a  judg- 
ment. London  must  have  presented  a  strange  scene  the 
night  of  that  5th  of  November.  Crowds  blocked  up  every 
avenue,  from  St.  Jameses-palace  to  Somerset-house.  Some 
wept,  and  groaned  and  howled,  as  tidings  of  the  increasing 
death-pangs  of  the  heir  of  England  were  brought  out  to 
them  from  time  to  time.  Their  cries  were  even  heard  round 
the  bed  of  Henry.  The  fiercer  fanatics  celebrated  the  gun- 
powder-plot festival,  and  the  idle  and  mischievous  added  their 
restlessness  to  the  agitated  multitude. 

The  queen,  under  the  terrors  of  infection,  had  retired  from 
Whitehall  to  her  own  palace  of  Somerset-house,  and  there  she 
was  when  the  news  of  her  son's  demise  was  brought  to  her. 
The  revulsion  she  felt  was  dreadfrd,  for  a  few  hours  before 
she  had  been  informed  that  the  nostrum  of  sir  Walter 
Kaleigh  was  working  wonders.  Bage  mingled  with  the 
paroxysms  of  her  grief  and  despair.  She  recalled  the  mes- 
sage of  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  "  that  his  nostrum  cured  all  fevers 
but  those  produced  by  poison,"  and  in  her  ravings  she  de- 
clared her  dear  son  had  had  foul  play,  and  was  the  victim  of 
some  murderous  poisoner.  The  sinister-visaged  sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  with  his  arrogant  pretensions  and  dark-working  in- 
tellect, mysteriously  eking  out  the  paucity  of  his  patron's 
capacity,  was  the  object  of  the  unhappy  mother's  suspicions.* 
He  was  still  in  the  frdl  sunshine  of  Somerset's  favour,  but 

^  Arthur  Wilson's  Life  of  James  I.  A  enriotts  portrait  of  sir  Thomas  Over- 
bory  is  extant.  His  features  are  singularly  forbidding,  but  expressive  of  ability; 
the  &oe  is  horse-shaped,  with  a  strange  rounding  out  of  a  very  long  upper 
lip. 
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an  uncompromising  antipathy  had  existed  between  the  vir- 
tuous prince  of  Wales  and  the  profligate  fayourite.  AH  sus- 
picions of  this  Idnd  would^  in  these  times^  have  at  once  been 
silenced  by  the  report  of  the  physicians  who  made  a  post 
mortem  examination  of  the  prince's  body.  The  minutes  of 
their  report,  still  extant,  have  brought  historical  conviction 
that  he  died  a  natural  death/  The  queen  herself  was  pro- 
bably convinced  by  them  when  the  eflFervescence  of  grief  had 
subsided,  for  she  certainly  bad  sufficient  intellect  to  be  ame- 
nable to  the  testimony  of  science,  since  it  was  her  particular 
request  that  the  body  of  her  little  daughter  Mary  might  be 
opened,  and  the  cause  of  her  death  ascertained, — a  circum- 
stance which  shows  she  had  more  strength  of  mind  than 
many  mothers  in  this  enlight^ied  era.  Nevertheless,  the 
words  she  uttered  in  the  first  delirium  of  her  grief  were  quite 
sufficient  to  form  the  foundation  of  horrid  calumnies  in  an 
age,  when  scandal  was  more  shamelessly  reckless  than  at  any 
time  since  the  human  tongue  had  acquired  skiU  in  falsehood. 
The  poor  king  was  not  spared  in  these  reports ;  but,  surely, 
never  did  calumny  wickeder  work  than  when  it  insinuated 
that  James  I.  had,  even  in  thought,  harmed  his  son.  What- 
ever errors  king  James  might  have  imbibed  regarding  poUtical 
economy,  his  conduct  was  admirable  as  a  father.  He  had 
^ven  Henry  an  education  which  was  a  model  for  all  princes, 
not  by  lucky  accident,  but  with  earnest  intent,  founded  on 
proper  principles,  and  the  result  was  excellent;  and,  more- 
over, the  most  familiar  friendship  reigned  among  the  royal 
family.  The  king  had  shown  manly  courage  when  the  fever 
assumed  an  infectious  character ;  he  disregarded  all  the  me- 
dical warnings,  and  remained  by  the  bed-side  of  his  son  while 
the  disease  was  at  its  worst,  till  the  prince  lost  his  senses  in 
the  agonies  of  death.'     Then  the  miserable  father,  sick  and 

'  Nicholfl'  ProgresBes. 
*  The  antmnn  of  1612  was  remarkably  sickly ;  intermittent  fbver  raged  like  a 
pest  in  London;  many  persons  were  ill  with  the  putrid  endemic,  and  many  died 
the  same  night  with  the  bw  fever  that  had  carried  off  the  prince  of  Wales.  A 
handsome  yonng  student  escaped  firom  Lincoln's-inn  in  the  delirium  of  the  same 
fever,  and  came  all  undressed  to  St.  James's,  having  hidden  his  clothes  in  an  open 
grave.  The  royal  corpse  lay  in  state  at  St.  James's,  and  the  poor  lunatic  de- 
clared he  was  the  ghost  of  prince  Henry,  come  from  heaven  on  a  message  to  his 
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wretched,  retired  to  Theobalds ;  but,  in  the  restlessness  of  his 
suspense,  he  would  return  to  the  yicinity  of  the  metropohs, 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  house  of  sir  Walter  Cope,  at 
Kensington,  now  Holland-house.  ''Of  this  place  he  was 
quickly  weary,''  wrote  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  in  one  of  his  news- 
letters to  sir  Dudley  Carleton;  ''for  he  said  the  wind  blew 
through  the  walls,  and  he  could  not  be  warm  in  his  bed." 
In  short,  the  impatient  anguish  with  which  both  the  king 
and  queen  "  took  the  death  of  their  son,''  rather  scandalized 
all  the  religious  professors  at  their  court 

Thus,  out  of  a  numerous  progeny,  queen  Anne  was  left  but 
two  surviving  children,  one  of  whom  she  was  shortly  to  lose 
by  marriage.  She  had  never  loved  her  second  son,  Charles, 
with  the  passionate  and  adoring  fondness  she  bestowed  on 
prince  Heniy;  and,  indeed,  one  of  her  indiscreet  speedies 
concerning  him  was  remembered  by  his  enemies  as  a  pro- 
phecy of  his  future  misfortunes.  Charles,  after  the  death  of 
his  brother,  had  a  fit  of  violent  illness;  his  physicians  pre- 
scribed him  some  medicine  which  he  obstinately  refused  to 
take,  and  disputed  the  point  with  an  old  Scottish  nurse,  who 
appealed  to  the  queen's  authority.  Queen  Anne  found  that 
her  son  would  no  more  take  the  dose  firom  her  than  firom  his 
nurse,  and  she,  with  her  usual  impatience  of  contradiction, 
expressed  herself  very  angrily.  The  nurse  reminded  her 
majesty  "  that  there  was  danger  that  the  prince  would  die." 
"  No,"  said  the  queen,  "he  will  live  to  plague  three  king- 
doms by  his  wilfulness."  This  anecdote,  which  rests  on  no 
better  authority  than  a  biography  written  by  a  conjuror,^ 
bears,  nevertheless,  the  stamp  of  Anne  of  Denmark's  re- 
proachful petulance.  In  the  momentary  irritability  which 
was  characteiistic  of  her  disposition  if  she  experienced  the 
least  opposition,  she  usually  made  cutting  speeches  against 

parents.  The  poor  creature  was  kept  at  the  porter's  lodge  all  night  withoat  hit 
clothes^  and  was  given  some  lashes  by  the  prince's  servants  to  indooe  bim  to 
confess  who  set  liim  on,  his  tormentors  having  no  faith  in  the  Shakq)erian 
aphoriion,  "  that  a  madman's  revelations  are  no  gospel."  The  king  had  the  poor 
youth  released  when  he  heard  of  the  adventure,  Mid  desired  that  he  might  he 
taken  care  of;  but  he  escaped,  and  was  never  more  heard  of.  He  prohaUy 
threw  himself  into  the  Thames.— Kichols'  Progr»ses. 
1  Lilly's  Charles  the  Fizst. 
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those  whom  she  truly  loved;  and  her  hasty  repartees  have 
been  treasured  by  party  spite  to  the  disparagement  of  her 
husband^  her  daughter^  her  son^ — in  short,  against  every  one 
who  was  dear  to  her. 

The  marriage  of  the  princess  EUzabeth  had  been  long 
deferred  by  the  sickness,  death,  and  burial  of  the  prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  count  Palatine  had  remained  in  England 
several  months,  at  great  expense  and  inconvenience.  It  was 
therefore  needful  that  the  betrothal  and  marriage  should  take 
place  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  funeral.  The  queen  was 
too  ill  and  dejected  to  be  present  at  the  betrothment  of  her 
daughter,  which  was  done  while  the  court,  and  even  the 
fiancee  herself,  wore  mourning.  The  marriage  took  place  on 
the  14th  of  February,  three  months  after  the  death  of  the 
prince.  The  queen  since  the  decease  of  Henry  had  testified 
more  maternal  kindness  towards  her  son-in-law  than  she  had 
yet  shown,  in  remembrance  of  the  brotheriy  firiendship  he  had 
testified  towards  him  when  on  his  death-bed,  and  when  he 
attended  his  body  to  the  grave.  She  was  present  when  her 
daughter  Elizabeth  and  the  count  Palatine  were  united  at 
Whitehall-chapel ;  it  was  the  first  royal  marriage  celebrated 
according  to  the  form  of  the  Common-Prayer  in  England. 
From  these  ancestors  her  present  majesty  derives  her  here- 
ditary title  to  the  English  throne. 

When  the  princess  Elizabeth  finally  departed  from  Eng- 
land with  her  spouse,  the  queen  sunk  into  a  depression  of 
health  and  spirits,  which  gave  some  cause  of  fear  for  her  life. 
She  was  advised  by  her  physicians  to  try  the  waters  of  Bath 
to  renovate  her  constitution,  and  accordingly  she  commenced 
a  western  progress  in  the  following  April.  She  was  enter- 
tained on  the  way  at  Caversham-house,  the  seat  of  lord 
EnoUys,  being  welcomed,  at  various  stations  in  the  avenne 
and  gardens  with  a  champSire-masque,  by  Campion,  of  the 
same  species  as  Ben  Jonson's  elegant  dramatic  poem  of '  the 
Fairies,^  from  which  specimens  hme  been  given.  Her  ma- 
jesty, in  the  evening,  was  so  much  pleased  with  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  masque,  that,  forgetting  her  ill  health,  "  she 
vouchsafed  to  make  herself  the  head  of  the  revels,  and  gra- 
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ciously  to  adorn  the  place  with  her  personal  dancing."  Lord 
and  lady  KnoUys^  the  four  sons  of  the  lord  chamberlain^  ear 
Henry  Carey^  and  lord  Dorset  were  the  performers  in  the 
masque.^  The  queen  spent  the  rest  of  the  spring  at  Bath. 
She  seemed  to  derive  benefit  firom  the  waters^  though  she  was 
once^  while  bathing,  terribly  frightened  by  a  natural  pheno- 
menon which  appeared  when  she  was  in  the  king's  bath.  Close 
by  her  there  ascended,  from  the  bottom  of  the  dstem,  a  flame 
of  fire,  like  a  candle,  which  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  bath,  and 
spread  into  a  large  circle  of  light  on  the  top  of  the  water,  to 
the  great  consternation  and  alarm  of  the  queen^  who  certainly 
beUeved  it  a  supernatural  messenger  from  the  world  below, 
and  nothing  could  induce  her  to  enter  the  king's  bath  again. 
The  physicians  in  vain  assured  her  that  the  apparition  pro- 
ceeded from  a  natural  cause :  her  fears  were  far  from  being 
appeased  by  their  explanations,  so  she  betook  herself  to  a 
bath  which  a  benevolent  citizen  had  secured,  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries,  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  Here,  being 
assured  that  no  subaqueous  candles  ever  intruded  themselves, 
she  bathed  during  her  stay.  The  citizens  ornamented  the 
bath  she  used  with  a  cross  and  the  crown  of  England,  and 
the  inscription,  in  gold,  of  Anna  Regina  Sacrum.  Since  that 
time  it  has  borne  the  appellation  of  ^'  the  queen's  bath.^' ' 

The  queen  extended  her  progress  to  the  city  of  Bristol, 
which  she  entered  June  5th,  1612,'  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
four  milk-white  steeds.  Her  maids  of  honour  foUowed  the 
carriage  of  their  royal  mistress  riding  on  palfreys,  two  and 
two.  The  mayor  of  Bristol,  and  all  the  corporation,  met  the 
queen,  and  presented  her  with  an  embroidered  purse,  which 
had  cost  four  pounds,  containing  one  hundred  nobles,  worth 
twenty-two  shillings  each.  The  mayor  then  turned  his  steed, 
and  rode  before  the  royal  carriage  bare-headed,  but  with  his 
chain  of  gold  about  his  neck ;  and  thus  they  went  up  Vine- 
street,  to  the  queen's  lodging  at  the  mansion  of  sir  John 
Young.  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  the  civic  authorities 
attended  the  queen  to  hear  a  sermon  at  the  cathedral,  and  in 

>  Nichok*  FjTOgreflsefl,  vol.  ii.  pp.  629-638.  *  Wanier'i  Bath,  p.  828. 

*  Cbromde  of  the  CUgr  of  BratoL 
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her  majesty's  cliariot  with  her  were  the  earl  of  Worcester,  the 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  dean  Robson,  who  was  to 
preach.  But  the  grand  display  of  Bristol  taste  was  reserved 
for  Monday,  June  7th,  when  a  buildmg  was  erected  in  Can- 
nons'-marsh,  finely  decorated  with  ivy-leaves  and  flowers,  for 
her  majesty  to  sit  in  and  behold  a  sham  sea-fight  at  the  month 
of  the  river,  at  high-water  on  the  Gibb.  When  the  mayor 
and  his  company  had  placed  the  queen  in  her  stand,  a  ship 
came  up  the  stream  under  Ml  sail:  she  cast  anchor,  and 
made  obeisance  with  her  ensigns  to  the  queen ;  after  which 
she  spread  her  flags  again,  for  up  came  two  Turkish  galleys 
and  assaulted  the  loyal  Bristol  ship.  The  corsairs  boarded^ 
but  were  repulsed,  after  much  shooting  and  fighting,  with 
great  loss.  Some  of  the  Turks  who  climbed  up  the  Bristol 
ship's  mast  to  tear  down  her  flag,  were  flung  into  the  water, 
and  had  to  swim  for  their  lives,  while  the  ship's  side  did 
seem  to  run  with  blood.  At  last,  all  the  Turks  were  captured 
by  the  superior  valour  of  the  Bristol  mariners,  and  were  led 
prisoners  to  the  feet  of  her  majesty,  who,  laughing,  said, 
"  They  were  not  only  like  Turks  in  apparel,  but  resembled 
them  in  their  countenances.''  The  queen  graciously  added 
to  her  rather  ambiguous  compliment  on  the  beauty  of  the 
Bnstowians,  "  that  she  was  delighted  with  their  sea-fight,  for 
that  she  had  never  seen  one  so  naturaUy  performed." 

The  multitudes  that  thronged  into  the  "bright  city"  from 
all  parts  of  the  west  of  England,  to  see  the  queen  and  the 
sham-fight,  were  almost  incredible,  and  such  was  the  loyal  and 
aficctionate  demeanour  of  everybody,  that  her  majesty  was 
pleased  to  declare,  ''she  never  knew  she  was  a  queen  imtil 
she  came  to  Bristol."  The  next  day  the  mayor,  the  alder- 
men, and  trained  bands,  with  thousands  of  the  people,  accom- 
panied her  majesty  to  Lawford-gate,  when,  at  leave-taking, 
she  took  off  her  finger  a  diamond  ring  worth  60/.,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  mayor,  Mr.  Thomas  Povey.  The  good  gentle- 
man ever  after  wore  it,  in  memory  of  queen  Anne,  about  his 
neck,  hung  by  a  ribbon,  for  it  was  too  small  for  his  finger. 
He  left  it  by  will  as  an  heirloom,  to  be  preserved  for  ever  in 
memory  of  the  royal  donor ;  but  our  Bristol  chronicler  adds, 
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irith  regret^  "  that  it  had  disappeared  from  among  his  valuables 
after  his  death,  and  the  heirs  of  the  good  Bristol  merchant 
never  possessed  queen  Anne^s  ring/' 

Her  majesty  returned  to  Bath  after  her  Bristol  progress, 
where  she  remained  until  late  in  the  autumn.  In  her  home- 
ward journey  the  queen  was  encountered  on  Salisbury  Plain^ 
near  a  wild  ravine,  by  the  rev.  George  Fereby,  who  had  in- 
structed his  parishioners  in  church  music;  he  approached  the 
queen's  carriages,  and  entreated  that  her  majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  listen  to  a  concert  performed  by  them.  When  the 
queen  signified  her  assent,  there  rose  ont  of  the  ravine  a  hand- 
some company  of  the  worthy  clergyman's  parishioners,  dressed 
as  Druids  and  as  British  shepherds  and  shepherdesses!,  who 
sang  a  greeting,  beginning  with  these  words,  to  a  melody 
which  greatly  pleased  the  musical  taste  of  her  majesty, — ' 

"  Shine,  oh»  lihhie,  fhoa  sacred  star ! 
On  99elj/ '  shepherd  swains." 

We  should  suppose,  from  the  commencing  words,  that  this 
poem  had  originally  been  a  Nativity  hymn  pertaining  to  the 
ancient  church,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  melody  might  be 
traced  to  the  same  source ;  for  the  great  English  sacred  com- 
posers, Tallis,  Blow,  and  Bull,  evidently  caught  the  last  echoes 
of  the  cloister,  ere  those  strains  were  silenced  for  ever  in  the 
land.  The  music,  the  voices,  and  the  romantic  dresses^  so 
well  corresponding  with  the  mysterious  spot  where  this  pas- 
toral concert  was  stationed,  greatly  captivated  the  imagination 
of  the  queen.  She  appointed  the  reverend  George  Fereby 
one  of  her  chaplains,  and  always  r^arded  him  and  his  com- 
positions with  a  considerable  d^ree  of  favour.' 

The  hateful  and  disgraceful  proceedings  of  the  divorce  of 
lady  Frances  Howard  from  her  husband,  the  earl  of  Essex, 
took  place,  whilst  the  queen  was  absent  in  the  west,  the  same 
spring.  As  she  was  by  no  means  concerned  in  any  part  of 
that  iniquitous  business,  its  discussion  is  gladly  avoided  here. 

The  queen  was  usually  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties. 
Notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase  to  her  income  granted 
by  the  king,  she  had  incurred  debts  in  the  years  1613  and 
^  HannlBH.  >  Nichols'  Fhigraws  of  James  I.,  toL  ii.  p.  666. 
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1614.  The  genius  of  sir  Walter  Scott^  in  its  comic  mood, 
has  often  made  onr  readers  laugh  at  the  nfflication  presented 
by  Richard  Moniplies  to  James  I.;  yet  a  more  naive  and 
characteristic  supplication  could  scarcely  have  been  devised 
than  the  following,  which  was  presented  by  Heriot  himself  to 
the  consort  of  that  king: — 

^TO  THE  QlTEEV'S  HOST  SZCBLLSRT  MaJESTIB. 

"  The  bnmble  Petition  of  Qeorge  Heriot,  your  nujestie'a  servant, 

**  Most  hmnbly  showeth,  that,  whereas  the  last  time  your  gracioos  mi^estie 
was  pleased  to  adboiit  your  servant  to  your  royal  presence,  it  then  pleased  your 
highnefla  to  regret  that  your  gradoos  intentions  towards  the  payment  of  your 
debtH  were  much  hindered  by  the  scardty  of  your  majesty's  treasure ;  wherenpon 
yoor  fuppUami  did  resolve,  and  as  he  still  doeth,  to  forbear  to  trouble  or  impor- 
tune your  majesty  until  it  stdd  please  God  to  second  your  royal  dispomtion  with 
greater  plenty  than  now  is.  Only  his  most  humble  suit  at  this  time  is,  in  regerird 
of  the  extreme  burden  of  interests  wherewith  he  is  borne  down,  and  which  he 
must  shortiy  pay,  or  perish,  together  with  some  other  urgent  necessities,  that 
your  mfjesty  wold  be  graciouslie  pleased  to  g^ve  your  highness'  warrant  to  the 

right  honourable  the  loonl }  for  the  discharge  of  the  raymmmd  [remnant]  of 

an  account  acknowledged  nndier  your  majesty's  hand,  and  direct  to  the  lord 
Knyvet,  in  anno  1618,  together  with  some  other  Utle  things,  delivered  for  your 
majesty  to  Arthur  Bodrane,  page,  for  your  miyesty's  use^  in  July  and  August 
last  pfwt ;  and  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,"  &c. 

About  this  period  of  her  life^  after  her  recoyery  from  the 
deep  dejection  that  followed  the  loss  of  her  son^  she  caused 
her  fieiyourite  artist^  Van  Somers^  to  paint  several  portraits  in 
different  costumes^  which  still  remain  at  Hampton-Court. 
Her  attire^  when  she  followed  the  chase,  must  occasion  both 
amusement  and  amazement  to  persons  interested  in  hunting. 
In  the  first  place,  she  was  pleased  to  ride  on  a  peaceable- 
looking,  fat,  sorrel  steed,  with  a  long  cream-coloured  mane, — 
altogether  looking  as  if  it  claimed  kindred  with  that  valuable 
breed  of  cart-horses  called  '  the  Suffolk  Punch,^  good  crea« 
tures,  but  never  meant  for  the  sports  of  the  field.  When 
mounted  on  this  most  unique  charger,  she  wore  a  monstrous 
farthingale  of  dark  green  velvet,  made  with  a  long  tight- 
waisted  bodice,  a  very  queer  grey  beaver-hat,  of  the  clerical 
shape  called  a  shovel,  with  a  gold  band  and  a  profusion  of  fire* 
coloured  plumes;  and  this  formidable  head-tire  is  mounted  on 

'  The  queen's  treasurer,  whose  title  seems  unknown  to  Heriot's  scrivener. 
Hanoi  uses,  as  customary  in  all  documents  of  that  era,  the  tities  m^estj  and 
highness  in  the  same  sentence,  to  specify  the  same  person.  This  paper  is  ooe  of 
the  Heriot  documents,  edited  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Steven. 
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a  high  head  of  hair,  hke  a  periwig,  elaborately  curled  and 
frizzed.  The  corsage  of  the  gown  is  cut  very  low,  but  the 
bosom  is  covered  with  a  transparent  chemisette  and  a  Brussels 
lace  collar,  and  Brussels  lace  cuffs  of  three  tiers ;  buff  leather 
gloves  with  gauntlet  tops  complete  this  inimitable  hunting- 
dress.  The  queen's  features  are  rather  handsome;  she  has 
lively  brown  eyes,  a  dear  complexion,  and  an  aquiline  nose, 
which  droops  a  Httle  towards  the  mouth;  the  expression  of 
her  face  is  good-natured,  but  rather  bold  and  confident. 
Sometimes,  when  himting,  the  queen  took  cross-bow  in  hand, 
and  shot  at  the  deer  firom  a  stand;  but  the  only  instance 
recorded  of  her  majesty's  exploits  in  hitting  a  living  object  is, 
that  she  killed  king  James's  beloved  dog  Jewel,  or  Jowler, 
"  his  special  and  most  favourite  hound.''  The  king,  seeing  his 
canine  darling  lie  dead,  stormed  exceedingly  for  awhile,  before 
any  one  dared  tell  him  who  had  done  the  deed ;  at  last  one 
of  the  queen's  attendants  ventured  to  break  the  matter  to 
him,  saying,  ''that  the  unlucky  shaft  proceeded  from  the 
hand  of  her  majesty,"  which  information  suddenly  pacified 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  wrath.  "  It  seemed,"  said  the  writer 
of  the  letter  which  preserves  this  odd  incident,  "  that  the 
affection  of  king  James  for  his  queen  increases  with  time,  for 
they  never  were  on  better  terms.  He  sent  word  to  her  '  not 
to  be  concerned  at  the  accident,  for  he  should  never  love  her 
the  worse.'  Next  day  he  sent  her  a  jewel  worth  2000/.,  pre- 
tending it  was  a  legacy  from  his  dear  dead  dog."^ 

In  the  painting  of  the  queen  in  her  himting  costume,  her 
dogs  are  introduced  by  Van  Somers ;  they  wear  ornamented 
collars,  round  which  are  embossed,  in  gold,  the  letters,  A.  B. ; 
they  are  dwarf  gieyhoimds,  a  size  larger  than  Italian  grey- 
hounds. These  httle  creatures,  we  think^  were  at  that  time 
used  for  coursing  hares.  The  queen  holds  a  crimson  cord 
in  her  hand,  to  which  two  of  these  dogs  are  linked;  it  is 
long  enough  to  allow  them  to  run  in  the  leash  by  her  side 
when  on  horseback.  A  very  small  greyhound  is  begging,  by 
putting  its  paws  against  her  green  cut-velvet  farthingale,  as 
if  jealous  of  her  attention.  The  whole  composition  of  this 
^  Nichols'  IVogresses,  toL  ii.  p.  668. 
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historical  portrait  recalls^  in  strong  caricature^  the  elegant 
lines  of  Dryden, — 

"  The  graoefal  goddess  wm  arrayed  in  green ; 
About  her  feet  were  Httle  beagles  seen. 
Who  watched,  with  upward  eyes,  the  movements  of  their  queen." 

The  building  seen  in  the  picture,  behind  the  queen's  left 
shoulder,  represents  the  lower  court  of  Hampton-Court  palace, 
before  the  trees  had  grown  up  by  the  wall  bounding  the 
green,  or  the  gate  was  altered  by  Charles  II.  It  has  been 
said  the  scene  was  Theobalds,  (the  queen's  favourite  himting- 
palace,  now  defunct,)  but  many  of  the  features  still  coincide 
with  the  court  of  Hampton-palace,  nearest  the  river.  The 
queen  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  pretty  triangular  plain 
fronting  the  royal  stables,  which  now  appertain  to  the  Toy 
hotel.  This  plain,  in  the  eras  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  (and 
perhaps  of  the  Plantagenets,')  was  the  tilting-place,  and  in- 
deed the  grand  play-ground  of  the  adjoining  palace.  Here 
used  to  be  set  up  moveable  fences,  made  of  net-work,  called 
ioUs,  or  tois,  (used  in  those  games  in  which  barriers  were 
needed,)  from  whence  the  name  of  the  stately  hostel  on  the 
green  is  derived.  The  queen  was  standing  on  this  green, 
ready  to  mount,  when  Van  Somers  drew  this  picture.  Her 
black-a-moor  groom  had  just  led  from  under  the  noble  arch 
of  the  royal  stables  (which  may  be  supposed  opposite  to  the 
queen)  her  tame  fat  hunter,  accoutred  with  the  high-pom- 
melled crimson  velvet  side-saddle,  and  rich  red  housings 
fringed  with  gold.  Her  painter.  Van  Somers,  has  added  this 
notation  at  the  left  comer  of  the  picture, — on  which  he  has, 
with  Dutch  quaintness,  imitated  a  scrap  of  white  paper  stuck 
on  with  two  red  wafers, — Anna  R.  Dei  Gratia  Magna  Brit., 
FVance,  Hibemia.    JEiatis  43. 

The  queen  did  not  desert  her  friend  lady  Arabella  Stuart 
in  her  dire  distress.  Petition  after  petition,  letter  after  let- 
ter from   her,  she  perseveringly  put  into  the  king's  hands. 

^  Hampton-palaoe  was  a  residence  of  Elizabeth  of  York ;  this  is  evident  from 
her  privy-purse  expenses.  George  duke  of  CUurenoe  was  ranger  of  Bushy-park, 
whidi  was  then  much  more  extensive,  the  royal  chases  in  Surrey  joining  Rich- 
mond and  Oatlands.  The  stables  of  the  Toy  are  much  older  than  Wolsey's 
building. 
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Besides  keeping  up  a  correspondence  with  the  poor  prisoner, 
the  queen  often  sent  the  kind-hearted  ladj  Jane  Drummond 
to  comfort  her^  and  ascertain  her  treatment.  Arabella's 
request^  in  all  her  supplications^  was,  that  she  might  be  per- 
mitted to  see  her  royal  kinsman,  and  ask  him  '^  Why  she  was 
confined  in  the  Tower  ?*'  Lady  Jane  Drummond  was  directed 
by  the  queen,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  to  write  to  lady 
Arabella,  that  ''The  king  had  taken  her  last  letter  well 
enough ;  but  when  her  majesty  pressed  him  to  see  Arabella, 
his  answer  was,  '  That  she  had  eaten  of  the  forbidden  tree/ 
But,*'  adds  lady  Jane  Drummond,  "for  all  that,  her  majesty 
sendeth  you  this  little  token,  in  witness  of  the  continuation 
of  her  friendship  to  your  ladyship/'* 

Anne  of  Denmark  was  glad  to  leave  all  the  troubles  of  the 
court,  and  again  retire  to  Bath,  where  she  spent  the  principal 
part  of  the  summer  of  1613. 

The  affection  subsisting  between  the  queen  and  her  brother, 
the  king  of  Denmark,  was  great ;  his  second  visit  to  England 
had  no  object  but  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her,  and  giving  her 
a  happy  surprise.  He  arrived  in  Yarmouth-roads,  July  19, 
1614,  accompanied  by  his  lord  admiral  end  lord  chancellor: 
he  landed  privately,  travelled  with  post-horses  through  Ipswich, 
and  slept  at  Brentwood,  without  the  slightest  idea  of  his  royal 
rank  transpiring  on  the  road.  Thus  incognito,  he  arrived  at 
an  inn  in  Aldgate,  where  he  dined ;  from  thence  he  hired  a 
hackney-coach,^  and  bent  his  course  to  the  queen's  court  at 
Somerset-house,  where  he  entered  her  presence-chamber  be- 
fore any  one  of  her  household  was  aware  of  his  arrival  in 
England.  His  royal  sister  was  not  in  the  apartment  at  the 
moment ;  she  was  dining  privately  in  the  gallery.  While  the 
king  of  Denmark  mingled  unknown  with  the  courtiers,  who 
were  awaiting  queen  Anne's  entrance  into  the  presence- 
chamber,  Cardel,  the  dancer,  looked  in  his  face  very  earnestly, 

^  MS.  Papers,  Harleian,  7003. 
*  This  narrative  is  drawn  from  a  contemporary  letter,  written  ty  Mr.  Lorkin 
to  sir  Thomas  Pockering.  It  shows  hacloiey-coaches  were  in  common  nse  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  The  term  '  hackney/  merely  means  something  in  common 
nse :  it  was  an  English  word  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  bore  the  same 
signification. 
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and  then  said  to  a  French  gentleman^  one  of  her  majesty's 
ofl&cers,  that  "The  stranger-gentleman,  close  by,  was  the 
greatest  resemblance  to  the  king  of  Denmark  he  ever  saw  in 
his  life."  The  Frenchman  had  seen  the  king  on  his  previous 
visit  to  England,  and  the  moment  his  attention  was  drawn  to 
him,  recognised  Ms  countenance.  He  immediately  ran  to  his 
royal  mistress,  and  told  her  that  her  brother  was  certainly  in 
her  palace :  the  queen  treated  the  news  with  scorn,  as  an  idle 
fancy.  While  the  matter  was  in  discussion,  the  king  of 
Denmark  entered  the  gallery,  and  raising  his  hand  as  a  signal 
of  silence  to  the  attendants,  he  approached  his  sister's  chair, 
who  sat  with  her  back  to  him,  and  putting  his  arms  round 
her  ere  she  was  aware,  gave  her  a  kiss ;  "  whereby  she  learned 
the  verity  of  that  she  had  before  treated  as  &lsehood.'' 
The  queen,  in  great  joy,  took  off  the  best  jewel  she  wore  that 
day,  and  gave  it  to  the  Frenchman  whose  tidings  she  had 
mistrusted ;  she  next  despatched  a  post  with  the  news  to  king 
James,  who  was  absent  on  a  distaat  progress,  and  then  de- 
voted all  her  attention  to  her  brother's  entertainment.  King 
James  made  such  haste  home  from  Nottinghamshire,  that  he 
was  at  Somerset-house  on  the  Sunday,  where  he,  with  the 
queen,  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  prince  Charles,  were  present 
at  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  King,  bishop  of  London. 

The  politicians  of  the  day  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in 
guessing  what  great  scheme  or  necessity  had  induced  this 
flying  visit  of  the  royal  Dane.  After  all,  they  were  forced 
to  conclude  that  it  was  the  mere  yearning  of  natural  affection 
in  the  wish  to  spend  a  week  with  lus  sister.  Hawking,  hunt- 
ing, bear-baiting,  and  running  at  the  ring  were  the  daily 
diversions  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  plays  were  acted 
every  night  for  his  entertainment,  Sunday  excepted,  on  which 
evening  he  entertained  the  Enghsh  court,  at  Ins  expense,  with 
fireworks  in  Somerset-house  gardens,  after  a  manner  of  his 
own  devisLog.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  taste  and 
genius  for  pyrotechny,  for  these  fireworks  were  the  most 
beautiful  and  successful  ever  exhibited  in  England.  It  was 
guessed  that  king  Christiem  meant  to  have  complained  of 
repeated  insults  that  had  been  offered  to  the  queen  by  the 
Somerset  faction,  especially  by  the  earl  of  Northampton^  but 

VOL.  V.  M 
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finding  that  nobleman  just  dead^  and  the  favouritism  of 
Somerset  on  the  decline^  he  abstained  from  all  allusion  to 
former  grievances. 

The  king  of  Denmark  took  leave  of  his  royal  sister^ 
August  Isty  and  went  with  king  James  and  prince  Charles 
to  Woolwich,  where  they  were  received  by  the  &mous  ship- 
builder Phineas  Pett/  who  showed  the  royal  party  a  beauti- 
ful ship,  nearly  finished,  called  the  ^  Mer  Honneur/  From 
Woolwich  the  two  kings  went  to  Gravesend,  where  they 
dined  together  at  the  Ship  tavern.  Finally,  king  James 
escorted  king  Christiem  to  his  own  ship,  which  had  come 
round  from  Yarmouth.  After  this  visit,  Christiem  saw  his 
sister  no  more ;  but  he  was  in  continual  correspondence  with 
her,  of  the  most  affectionate  nature,  till  her  death.  It  was 
to  the  numerous  fiemiily  connexions  of  James  the  First's  con- 
sort that  the  dose  intercourse  England  has  maintained  with 
Gtermany  and  the  northern  states  of  Europe  for  the  last  two 
centuries  may  be  traced.  The  queen's  sisters  married  the 
dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Hesse,  and  the  heirs  of  those 
dominions  were,  as  they  are  at  present,  near  kinsmen  of  the 
royal  family  of  Great  Britain. 

At  this  very  juncture  occurred  the  poisoning  of  sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  in  the  Tower,  effected  by  the  vengeance  of  the 
coimtess  of  Somerset,  because  he  had  endeavoured  to  prevent 
her  marriage  with  Somerset  after  her  divorce  from  the  earl 
of  Essex.  Somerset  was  at  that  time  lord  chamberlain,  a 
function  that  fitted  the  calibre  of  his  intellect  far  better  than 
that  of  confidential  secretary  to  the  king,  to  which  office 
(apparently  synonymous  with  that  of  fevourite)  there  was 
now  another  aspirant,  much  patronised  by  the  queen,  being 
an  English  youth,  of  elegant  manners  and  person.  George 
Villiera  was  first  taken  notice  of  by  the  king,  owing  to  his 

1  James  n.'i  favoniite  ahip-builder  was  likewise  named  Phineas  Pett  Naval 
arehitectnre  was  a  wnenoe  which  rose'mider  the  patronage  of  the  Stuart  kings, 
who  an  miderstood  its  principles.  James  IV.  was  the  hest  practical  naval  ardbi- 
tect  of  his  day.  It  is  certain  that  naval  architecture  in  this  island  owes  as  much 
to  James  IV.  as  in  Bussia  it  does  to  Peter  the  Qreat^  for  when  he  huilt  the  greatest 
ship  ever  known  in  this  island,  he  planned  her  himself,  and  worked  in  her  with 
his  own  royal  hands,  as  an  example  to  his  destructive  oountrymea.  Alarmed  at 
the  navy  his  brother-in-law  was  creating,  Henry  VIII.  ordered  ti^  oonstruction 
oF  still  krger  ships,  and  gave  great  enoouragemeitt  to  his  navy. 
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resemblance  to  the  beautiful  head  of  St.  Stephen^  in  one  of 
the  Italian  master-pieces  at  Whitehall^  from  whence  was 
derived  the  pet  name  of  '  Steenie/  by  which  the  new  courtier 
was  designated  in  the  royal  family.  The  king  first  dis* 
tinguished  George  Villiers  with  his  fayour  at  his  visit  to 
Cambridge^  in  1615.  Just  before  this  time  the  murder  of 
Overbury  began  to  be  whispered  against  Somerset^  who  was^ 
in  a  few  days^  arrested  with  his  wife^  and  both  were  conveyed 
to  the  Tower.* 

The  king  stood  on  the  punctilio  that  the  queen  should 
recommend  Villiers  to  the  office  of  his  confidential  secretary^ 
perhaps  because  this  office  would  render  him  a  frequent 
witness  of  their  domestic  life^  and  because  part  of  her  own 
private  correspondence  would  pass  through  the  hands  of  that 
officer;  yet  she  demurred  at  the  idea  of  being  thus  rendered 
responsible  for  his  conduct  in  the  giddy  career  of  royal 
favouritism  she  perceived  he  was  destined  to  run.  Experience^ 
as  she  advanced  towards  middle  life,  had  given  her  some 
insight  into  human  character,  and  the  probable  results  of 
an  intoxicating  prosperity.  When  archbishop  Abbott  took 
it  upon  him  to  obtain  from  the  queen  the  required  formal 
recommendation  of  Villiers  to  her  royal  spouse,  she  made 
this  sensible  answer :  "  My  lord,  neither  you  nor  your  friends 
know  what  you  desire.  I  know  your  master  better  than  you 
all.  K  Villiers  once  gets  this  place,  those  who  shall  have 
most  contributed  to  his  preferment  will  be  the  first  sufferers  by 
him.  I  shall  be  no  more  spared  than  the  rest.  The  king  wUl, 
himself,  teach  him  to  despise  us,  and  to  treat  us  with  pride 
and  scorn.  The  young  proud  fikvourite  will  soon  fimcy  that 
he  is  obliged  but  to  his  own  merit  for  his  preferment/^'  It 
is,  however,  certain,  whatever  were  her  misgivings  on  the 
subject,  that  she  complied  with  the  request  of  the  archbishop, 
and  introduced  Villiers  to  his  first  step  in  court-honour  in 

^  A  long  series  of  trials  took  place  for  poisoning  and  witchcraft,  and  a  horrible 
efHuion  of  blood  ensued  of  the  minor  agents  in  the  murder.  The  malice  and 
folly  of  the  countess  of  Somerset  had  set  a  great  number  of  atrocious  agents  at 
work,  and  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  with  some  of  the  lowest  servants  of  that 
prison,  were  executed ;  yet  the  countess  was  spared,  though  she  pleaded  guilty. 
Somerset  never  would  acknowledge  guilt;  nor  would  any  jury,  in  these  days, 
have  convicted  him.  i  Abp.  Abbotf  s  Journal,  quoted  in  Kennct, 
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the  following  manner: — On  St.  Greorge's-day,  her  majesty 
(being  with  prince  Charles  in  the  priyy-chamber)  told  the 
king  that  ''She  had  a  new  candidate  for  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  worthy  of  St.  George  himself.^'  She  then  re- 
quested the  prince^  her  son,  to  reach  her  his  feither's  sword, 
which  he  did,  drawing  it  out  of  the  sheath.  She  advanced 
to  the  king  with  the  sword :  he  affected  to  be  a&aid  of  her 
approach  with  the  drawn  weapon ;  but,  kneeling  before  him, 
she  presented  to  him  George  Yilliers,  and  guided  the  king's 
hand  in  giving  him  the  accolade  of  knighthood.  James, 
either  being  very  awkward,  or  too  powerfully  refreshed  at  the 
festival  of  St.  George,  had  nearly  thrust  out  his  new  favour- 
ite's eye  with  the  sword,  in  the  course  of  this  ceremony. 

Perhaps  VilUers  conducted  himself  more  gratefully  to  the 
queen  than  she  anticipated,  for  no  traces  exist  of  any  quarrel 
between  them.  Some  autograph  letters  are  extant,  in  her 
hand,  by  which  it  appears  she  entered  into  a  friendly  compact 
with  him,  for  the  reformation  of  the  king's  unmannerly  habits 
and  personal  ill-behaviour. 

^^nHS  ^^5^yf  a^^ / 
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The  trath  was^  king  Jamie^  when  his  animal  spirits  overleaped 
the  little  discretion  he  possessed^  was  wont  to  comport  himself 
according  to  the  apt  simile  of  sir  Walter  Scott,  "  exceedingly 
like  an  old  gander,  nmning  about  and  cackling  all  manner  of 
nonsense/'  His  loving  queen  hkened  him,  less  reverently,  to 
a  sow ;  and  her  majesty  charged  her  proUgiy  George  Villiers, 
to  give  his  royal  master  some  hint,  imperceptible  to  the 
by-standers,  when  he  was  transgressing  the  bounds  of  what 
she  considered  kingly  behaviour.  Thus  Villiers  was  esta- 
blished as  a  sort  of  monitor  or  flapper  of  Laputa,  to  recall  the 
dignity  of  the  monarch  when  it  was  going  astray.  He  was 
compared,  in  the  circle  of  the  royal  family,  to  a  faithful  dog 
who  lugged  a  sow  by  the  ear  when  transgressing  into  forbid- 
den  grounds,  and  the  queen  facetiously  called  the  admonitions 
of  the  £eivourite,  "lugging  the  sow  by  the  ear;"  without  such 
coarse  and  quaint  comparison,  it  is  very  hkely  these  reproofs 
would  not  have  been  graciously  recdved.  The  following 
letter,  copied  from  the  original  autograph,  was  written  in 
answer  to  a  letter  of  Villiers,  informing  queen  Anne  that,  "  in 
obedience  to  her  desire,  he  had  pulled  the  king's  ear  till  it  was 
as  long  as  any  sow's.''  Some  other  notes  by  the  queen,  on 
the  same  subject,  follow.  ^  She  seldom  wrote  a  long  letter. 
"My  kind  DO0QS, 

"  Toiir  letter  hath  bin  aooeptable  to  me.  I  rest  already  aasnred  of  your  care- 
fnlneds.  Towe  may  tell  yoar  maister  that  the  king  of  Demmirk  hath  sent  me 
twelve  fidr  mares,  which  I  intend  to  put  in  Byfield-parke ;  where,  bemg  the  other 
day  a-hnnting,  I  conld  find  but  very  few  deare,  but  great  store  of  other  cattle, 
08  I  shall  tell  yoor  maister  myself  when  I  see  him.  I  hope  to  meet  yon  all  at 
Woodstock  at  the  time  appointed,  till  lyhen  I  wish  you  all  happiness  and  con- 
tentment. "Anita,  R. 

"  I  thank  yow  for  yoor  pdnes  taken  in  remembering  the  pailing  of  me  parke. 
I  will  doe  yow  anie  service  I  can." 

QxTESN  Annx  to  Kino  Jamxs. 
«<  I  am  glad  that  our  brother's  hone  does  please  you,  and  that  my  dog  Stennie 
does  well ;  fbr  I  did  command  him  that  he  should  xnake  your  ear  hang  like  a 
sow's  lug,  and  when  he  comes  home  I  will  treat  him  better  than  any  other  dog." 

Sometimes  these  admonitions  were  to  remind  the  king  of 
co-tain  promises  he  had  made  for  the  advancement  of  her 
majesty's  pecuniary  interests,  for  she  was  very  extravagant, 
and  always  in  want  of  money. 

>  Harleian  MSS.,  foL  698di 
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When  the  king  was  settled  with  a  confidant  of  more  per- 
sonal respectability  than  Somerset,  the  queen  ceased  to  inter* 
fere  with  state  affairs;  it  was  the  only  instance  in  which 
she  had  thrown  her  influence  into  the  scale  since  her  arrival 
in  England.  Her  contemporaries  gave  her  credit  for  con- 
siderable abilities,  if  she  had  chosen  to  plunge  into  the  troubled 
sea  of  poUtics;  she  manifested  more  wisdom  by  avoiding  it, 
and  by  amusing  herself  with  her  masques  and  festivals,  which 
fostered  the  fine  arts,  and  encouraged  the  talents  of  her  two 
especial  proUgis,  Inigo  Jones  and  Ben  Jonson.  She  was  a 
good  linguist,  since,  in  addition  to  the  French,  Gennan,  and 
English  languages,  she  was  an  Italian  scholar,  for  cardinal 
Bentivoglio,  then  resident  as  nuncio  at  the  court  of  Brussels, 
who  had  visited  England,  mentions  that  she  possessed  this 
accomplishment.  He  praises,  too,  her  beauty  excessively,  but 
perhaps  he  was  no  great  judge  of  female  charms,  and  her 
pictures  at  Hampton*Court  will  scarcely  sustain  the  assertion; 
when  he  speaks  of  her  knowledge  of  his  own  el^ant  language, 
it  will  be  allowed  that  is  a  matter  on  which  he  was  fully  able 
to  decide. 

The  queen's  bad  taste  in  dress  led  her  to  exa^erate,  rather 
than  banish,  the  hideous  costume  prevalent  in  all  the  courts 
of  Europe  for  half  a  century.  It  was  a  style  which  would 
have  caricatured  the  Venus  de  Medids  herself,  had  she 
assumed  farthingale  and  tSte-de-mouton.  In  fiict,  a  farthia- 
gale  must  have  been  a  habitation  rather  than  a  garment,^  as 
troublesome  to  carry  about  as  a  snail-shell  is  to  its  occupant. 
The  inconveniences  attending  this  ridiculous  dress  at  last 
exhausted  the  patience  of  king  James,  who  issued  a  formid- 
able proclamation'  against  the  whole  costume,  declaring  that 
no  lady  or  gentleman  dad  in  a  &rthingale  should  come  to 
see  any  of  the  sights  or  masques  at  Whitehall  for  the  future, 
because  ^'this  impertinent  garment  took  up  all  the  room  in 

^  In  a  trial  for  witchcraft  in  Lancaahire,  Margaret  Hardman,  a  young  lady 
who  thought  henelf  bewitched,  thus  described  the  sort  of  garment  she  choeo  her 
fiuniliar  to  provide :  "  I  will  have  a  French  &rthingale.  I  wiU  have  it  low 
before  and  Idgh  behind,  and  broad  on  either  side^  that  I  may  lay  my  arma  on  it." 

^  The  proclamation  was  to  his  own  court  and  guests.  It  was  not  a  sumptuary 
law,  ratified  by  act  of  parliament,  like  those  in  which  Elizabeth  set  the  fiushions 
of  her  salgects* 
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his  court/'  A  most  ridiculous  incident  had  thus  roused  the 
legislatorial  wrath  of  king  James.  At  one  of  the  masques 
performed  by  the  gentlemen  of  Gra/s-inn,  in  Whitehall- 
palace,  there  was  great  anxiety  manifested  by  the  ladies  to 
obtain  places,  but  unfortunately  four  or  five  were  wedged  in 
the  passage  by  the  size  of  their  farthingales;  others  pressed 
on,  and  likewise  stuck  fast.  Thus  the  way  was  utterly  blocked 
up  with  ladies,  pushing,  squeezing,  and  remonstrating  with 
no  httle  din  of  eloquence,  whilst  the  beautiful  masque  was 
played  out  to  the  king  and  queen  seated  almost  alone.  Next 
day  the  king  issued  his  fuhmnation  against  farthiagales,  and 
it  appears,  from  this  proclamation,  that  the  gentlemen,  willing 
to  be  of  as  mudi  consequence  in  the  world  as  the  ladies,  had 
padded  or  wadded  their  garments  in  proportion.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlayne,  whose  letters  preserve  the  memory  of  this  proclama- 
tion, expresses  his  satisfaction  '^  that  it  would  certainly  cause 
the  extirpation  of  this  unbecoming  costume.'^  Greatly  mistaken 
was  he,  when  he  supposed  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  royal 
edict  to  banish  a  fashion  before  the  ladies  themselves  were 
tired  of  it.  If  the  king  objected  to  farthingales,  he  should 
have  commenced  by  regulating  the  attire  of  her  majesty,  the 
leader  of  fashion,  but  this  was  an  experiment  he  was  not  very 
likely  to  try.  In  the  very  face  of  his  proclamation,  the 
obnoxious  garments  continued  to  increase  in  amplitude  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  very  perversely  went  out  of 
fashion  at  his  ftineral. 

The  king  very  early  in  the  new  year  of  1616  visited  New- 
market, but  the  severe  weather  prevented  his  &vourite  amuse- 
ments. His  majesty,  therefore,  having  nothing  better  to  do, 
vented  his  spleen  in  a  humorous  sonnet  ^  to  January,^  in  which 
he  says, — 

**  Bat  now  his  douUfi  fiuse  10  stDl  disposed. 
With  Satom's  aid,  to  freeze  us  at  the  fire ; 
The  earth,  o'er  covered  with  a  sheet  of  snow, 
Kefuses  food  to  fowl,  to  hird,  and  heast ; 
The  chilling  cold  lets^  every  thing  to  grow. 
And  surfeits  cattle  with  a  starving  feast." 

^  Hinders.    The  word  let,  as  well  as  prevent,  has  hecome  the  very  reverse  of 
its  original  meaning. 
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The  queen  stood  godmother,  the  same  summer,  at  Wim- 
bledon, to  the  daughter  of  Thomas  earl  of  Exeter,  (lord  Bur- 
leigh's eldest  son).  She  seems  to  have  invented  the  name 
of  Georgiana  for  the  benefit  of  her  god-daughter.^  Court 
gossip  affirmed  that  the  queen  was  very  anxious  for  the  de- 
parture of  her  consort  on  his  long-projected  visit  to  Scotland, 
in  order  that  she  might  reign  as  queen-regent  over  England 
in  his  absence.  But  this  was  scandal,  since  good  proof  exists 
that  she  was  very  anxious  to  have  him  home  again  before  he 
was  ready  to  return,  and,  withal,  she  was  not  appointed  regent. 
King  James  set  out  from  Theobalds,  March  14,  1617.  The 
queen  bore  him  company  as  far  as  Ware :  the  king  did  not 
arrive  in  Edinburgh  till  May.  The  extravagant  English 
nobles  who  accompanied  him,  had  much  to  say  in  scorn  of 
Sie  utter  absence  of  pageantry  in  the  welcome  given  to  the 
long-absent  king.  But  if  sparing  in  pageantry,  the  Scotch 
were  profuse  in  Latin  orations  and  scholastic  disputations, 
which  infinitely  comforted  and  refreshed  the  pedantry  of  his 
soul. 

It  is  difficult  to  detail  the  usual  proceedings  of  the  royal 
humorist  with  gravity,  yet  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  put  in  a 
serious  word  of  commendation  in  regard  to  the  real  good 
James  effected,  at  this  time,  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  His 
pnmary  object  in  this  visit  was,  to  oblige  the  privy  council  of 
Scotland  to  establish  schools  in  every  parish ;  likewise  parish 
registers.*  We  do  not  scruple  to  affirm,  boldly,  that  a  king 
whose  heart  was  set  on  such  improvements  for  the  lower 
orders,  was  not  the  beast  and  fool  which  it  has  pleased  party 
calumniators  to  represent  him ;  three  words,  at  least,  might 
be  uttered  in  reply  to  their  railings, — ^these  being,  parochial- 
schools,  registers,  colonies.  The  benefits  of  these  establish- 
ments are  felt  to  this  hour,  and  the  paternal  wisdom  of  their 

>  The  register  of  the  parish  says,  "  The  ladle  Geargi-Anna,  daughter  to  the 
earl  of  Exeter  and  the  honourable  lady  Frances,  countess  of  Exeter,  was  baptized 
the  30th  of  July,  1616,  in  the  afternoon;  queen  Anne  and  the  earl  of  Woroester 
being  witnesses,  and  the  bishop  of  London  administered  the  baptism." 

^  Those  who  can  read  the  quaint  journal  of  council,  written  by  the  lord 
chancellor  of  Scotland,  may  be  convinced,  if  they  choose,  that  these  beneBdal 
mprovements  emanated  from  James  himself.  This  document  is  printed  by 
he  Maitland  Club,  with  letters  to  James  VI. — Introduction,  p.  68. 
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peaceful  founder  ought  to  be  better  appreciated  now,  than  in 
his  own  age  of  blood  and  crime. 

But  to  turn  to  lighter  matter^  if  the  king's  English  train 
were  discontented  at  the  absence  of  the  pageantry  usual  in 
England  on  all  festive  occasions,  the  Scotch  were  as  much 
astonished  that  such  trifles  could  give  pleasure  to  grown  men, 
and  began  to  question  among  themselves  whether  the  English 
worshipped  these  images,  and  whether  they  were  really  the 
idols  they  heard  so  much  about  from  their  Calvinist  preachers. 
However^  among  the  rest  of  the  diversions  prepared  for  king 
James,  there  was,  to  be  sure,  one  red  Hon,  made  of  plaster,  at 
LinUthgow ;  and,  certainly,  the  address  of  this  lion,  in  which 
was  enclosed  James  Wiseman,  schoolmaster  of  the  said  town, 
was  better  worth  attention  than  any  other  of  the  northern 
recreations : — 

"  Thrioe  royal  sir,  here  I  do  you  beseech. 
Who  art  a  lion,  hear  a  lion's  speech, — 
A  miracle,  for,  since  the  days  of  ^sop. 
No  lion  till  these  times  his  voice  dared  raise  op 
To  such  a  mijesty.    Then,  king  of  men. 
The  king  of  beasts  speaku  to  thee  fit)m  his  den. 
Who,  (though  he  now  be  here  enclosed  in  plaster,) 
When  he  is  free,  is  Lithgow's  wise  schoolmaster." 

Whilst  his  majesty  was  absent,  the  queen  had  a  very  fearful 
dream^  respecting  his  personal  safety,  and  despatched  a  special 
messenger  with  the  particulars  of  it,  begging  him,  withal,  to 
hasten  home  to  her.  For  once  in  his  life  king  James  paid  no 
heed  to  the  call  of  superstition ;  perhaps,  in  regard  to  the  su- 
pernatural, he  attended  to  the  crotchets  of  no  brain  but  his 
own,  for  he  did  not  particularly  hasten  his  homeward  progress. 

Her  majesty  sojourned  at  Greenwich-palace  during  the 
king's  absence.  The  young  gentlewomen  of  Lady's-haU,  a 
great  boarding-school  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Deptford, 
performed  a  masque  for  the  diversion  of  her  majesty.  In  the 
course  of  the  prologue  the  queen  was  thus  addressed : — 


«  The  lovely  < 
Of  Lady's-hall,  a  pure  academy. 
Where  modesty  doth  sway  as  governess, 
These  pretty  nimpg,  [nymphs,]  devoted  to  your  graoA, 

^  Letter  of  archbishop  Toby  Matthews,  dated  Pockliugton,  Jliay  17, 1617. 
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FreBent  a  sport,  wluch  they  do  yearly  celebrate 
On  Candlemas  night,  with  due  solemnity 
And  great  applause." 

Hymen  was  the  hero  of  the  masque^  but  the  instnictors  at 
Lady^B-hall  considered  it  only  proper  that  so  impertinent  a 
god  as  Cnpid  should  be  banished  from  all  association  with  that 
respectable  divinity,  —  Cupids  being  contraband  articles  at 
the  Deptford  school  patronised  by  her  majesty  queen  Anne 
and  the  court  at  Greenwich.  The  piece  was  therefore  entitled 
Cupid's  Banishment,  and  being  written  under  the  immediate 
surveillance  of  Mr.  Ounslo,  tutor  to  Lady  Vhall,  ought  to  have 
been  the  very  pink  of  propriety.  Indeed,  Cupid  is  railed  at, 
in  good  set  terms,  &om  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
masque ;  as,  for  instance, — 

THB  NlMPS*  SONGh  AJn>  JOT  THAT  CVPID  IB  60KB. 

«  Hark,  hark !  how  Philomel 
Whose  notes  no  air  can  parallel; 
Mark,  mark  her  melody ! 
She  descants  still  on  chastity ; 
The  diapason  of  her  tone  is,  *  Cupid's  gone  t' 
He*s  gone,  he's  gone !  he's  quite  exiled, 
Venus'  hrat,  peevish  imp.  Fancy's  child ! 
Let  him  go !  let  him  go !  with  his  quiver  and  his  how.'* 

In  the  course  of  the  masque  a  concert  was  performed,  con- 
sidered unrivalled.  Twelve  young  ladies  as  nymphs  entered, 
dressed  all  in  white,  their  hair  hanging  down  their  necks, 
adorned  with  jewels,  necklaces  on  their  heads,  and  coronets  of 
artificial  flowers,  with  a  puff  of  iinsie  rising  in  the  midst. 
They  paced  towards  her  majesty,  and,  after  the  first  strain  of 
the  violins,  commenced  dancing  Anna  Begina,  in  letters;  that 
is,  as  they  stood  or  moved,  linked  hand  in  hand,  they  formed 
a  figure,  which  constantly  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  beholder 
the  queen's  written  name.  Theu*  second  dance  was  Jacobus 
Rex,  in  compliment  to  the  long ;  then  Carohis  P.,  for  prince 
Charles,  "  with  many  excellent  figures  falling  off,  devised  by 
Mr.  Ounslo,  tutor  to  Lady's-hall,''  who  was  doubtless  a  most 
exalted  personage  that  night  in  his  own  opinion.  The  ballet 
having  ended,  master  Richard  Browne,'  the  heir  of  Sayes- 

^  His  daughter,  the  hdress  of  Sayes-oourt,  married  the  illustrious  John  Evelyn. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose,  from  a  passage  in  Evelyn's  Diary,  that  the  parents  or 
near  relatives  of  sir  Richard  Browne  kept  this  ladies'  schooL 
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court,  Deptford,  who  had  acted  Diana  in  the  masque,  pre* 
sented  to  her  majesty,  with  a  flourishing  speech,  her  two  god- 
daughters,— young  mistress  Anne  SandHands,  and  young 
mistress  Anne  Chaloner,  who  had  danced  in  the  ballets,  and 
were  among  the  scholars  at  Lady^s-hall.  They  brought  to 
the  queen  gifts  of  their  needle-work,  one  offering  a  pattern  of 
acorns,  and  the  other  of  rosemary,  the  initials  of  which  were 
the  same  as  her  majesty's  name,  Anna  Regina.  The  girls 
then  retired,  making  their  honours  and  obeisances,  two  by 
two,  A^uired  by  master  Richard  Browne,  otherwise  Diana. 
Such  is  the  earUest  notice  of  a  boarding-school  to  be  found 
among  the  memorials  of  English  costume.  Schools  of  the 
kind  had,  at  this  epoch,  succeeded  the  ancient  convents,  where 
the  young  females  of  this  country  were  formerly  educated. 
Lady's-hall  was  evidently  a  very  superior  establishment;  it 
was  situated  near  the  court  at  Greenwich,  where  the  queen  had 
her  god-daughters,  and  perhaps  her  wards,  educated  under  her 
own  eye.  There  are  some  traces  of  the  modem  dancing- 
master's  baU  to  be  found  in  this  description.  In  modem 
times,  however,  a  whole  boarding-school  of  young  ladies,  if 
honoured  by  the  patronage  of  majesty,  would  never  have  been 
chaperoned  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  by  a  great  boy  dressed 
as  Diana! 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who  had  been  newly  installed  as  lord 
keeper,'  was  the  person  who  governed  England  in  the  king's 
absence.  He  excited  great  wrath  among  the  nobility  left  at 
court  by  the  r^al  airs  he  gave  himself.  Many  ran  to  tell 
tales  to  the  queen;  but  this  was  of  no  avail,  for  the  great 
Bacon  was  very  evidently  a  fieivourite  with  her  majesty.  They 
complained  that  he  took  possession  of  the  king's  own  lodging 
gave  audience  in  the  great  banqueting-house,  and  if  any  privy 
councillorB  sat  too  near  him,  bade  them  ''  know  their  distance,'' 

'  The  MS.  from  which  Mr.  Nichok  printed  this  masque  was  fbmid  m  the 
library  of  Sayes-ooort,  written,  it  is  snpposed,  hy  sir  Richutl  Browne.  (Nichols* 
Progresses  of  James  I.,  toL  iiL  p.  283.)  Sir  Biehord  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
most  elegant  cavaliers  at  the  court  of  Charles  I. 

*  The  lord  chancellor  is  now  a  moveable  minister,  who  goes  out  of  office  with 
his  party.  Till  the  Revohition,  he  was  seldom  removed  hot  by  death  or  impeach- 
ment; if  he  pleaded  infbmily,  a  lard  keeper  of  the  great  seal  was  appointed  to 
act  for  him  as  bng  as  he  lived. 
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to  their  infinite  indignation.  Secretary  Winwood  was  so  en- 
raged^ that  he  left  the  courts  and  would  not  enter  his  pre- 
sence; he  complained^  withal^  to  the  queen^  and  wrote  an 
angry  despatch  to  the  king^  "  imploring  him  to  make  haste 
back^  for  his  seat  was  already  usurped,  and  he  verily  belieyed 
Bacon  fancied  himself  king/' — "  I  remember/'  continues  sir 
Anthony  Weldon,  who  relates  this  anecdote  in  his  satirical 
gossip,  '^  king  James  reading  this  letter  to  us  on  his  prepress, 
and  both  the  king  and  we  were  veiy  merry."  As  for  queen 
Anne,  she  did  her  best  to  make  peace  between  the  belligerents, 
and  asked  Bacon,  in  a  friendly  manner,  "  Why  he  and  secre- 
tary Winwood  could  not  agree?'' — "I  know  not,  madam," 
repUed  the  great  philosopher,  with  simphcity,  "  excepting  it  be 
that  he  is  very  proud;  and  so  am  I."^  The  candour  of  this 
reply  pleased  the  queen.  As  to  the  king,  when  he  returned 
in  September,  he  silenced  all  the  tale-bearers  who  had  made 
malicious  observations  on  Bacon's  conduct,  by  bearing  witness 
"that  he  had,  while  exercising  the  power  which  had  been 
viewed  so  invidiously,  never  spoken  ill  of  any  one,  or  endea- 
voured, either  by  word  or  letter,  to  prejudice  him  or  Villiers 
against  a  living  creatufe."* 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  king's  return  from  Scotland 
that  apprehensions  were  first  entertained  that  the  queen's  life 
would  be  a  short  one,  and  the  expression  used  would  indicate 
that  her  loss  would  be  felt  as  a  serious  one  to  the  court  and 
royal  family.  "  The  queen  is  somewhat  crazy  [sickly]  again; 
they  say  it  is  the  gout,  though  the  need  of  her  welfare  makes 
the  world  fearful.'^  Soon  after,  ''the  queen  continues  still 
indisposed,  and  though  she  would  fain  lay  all  her  infirmities 
upon  the  gout,  yet  her  physicians  fear  an  ill  habit  through 
her  whole  constitution.'"  In  her  notes  written  to  the  king 
at  this  period,  she  often  alludes  to  bodily  malady,  yet,  at  the 

'  Letter  of  Chamberlayne  to  mr  Dadley  Carleton,  October  11th,  1617. 

^  Jameg  has  been  most  Tmjnstly  charged  with  peraecatiiig  lord  Bacon,  by  dis- 
plncing  him  when  hiD  miserable  dereliction  from  integrity  in  his  office  of  lend  chan- 
cellor was  discovered.  But  those  who  look  steadfastly  into  the  facts  of  the  case 
(see  State  Trials)  will  be  convinced,  that  if  James  was  to  blame,  it  was  for  over- 
indulgence to  this  "  greatest^  wisest,  meanest  of  mankind." 

'  Letters  of  Chambei-layne  to  mr  Dudley  Carleton,  Oct.  18th  and  25th,  1617. 
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same  time^  she  dwells  on  her  fEtvourite  amusements  of  hunting 
or  of  hawking.  The  following  seems  written  just  before  king 
James  returned  from  Scotland : — 

Qttxsn  AiTNE  TO  EnTQ  James. 
«Mt  Hbabt, 
**!  crave  pardon  that  I  have  not  sooner  answered  yonr  m[aje6t7'8]  letter. 
Yon  shall  not  feare  the  paine  in  my  fingers :  yon  shall  find  them  will  [well] 
enough  for  yon  when  yon  oome  home.  I  think  it  long  to  see  my  gerfiiulkon  fiie, 
which  I  hope  to  see  when  I  shall  have  the  honore  to  kisse  your  m[{ge8ty*8] 
handes.  "Yonrs,  "Anka,  R."* 

The  next  billet  to  her  royal  spouse  was  evidently  written 
during  her  long  sojourn  at  Oatlands,  whither  she  went  for  the 
recovery  of  her  health,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  that  the 
king  returned  from  Scotland : — 

QuxsK  Amra  to  Enra  James. 
«Mt  Heabt, 
**  I  desire  yoor  migestie  to  pardon  that  I  have  not  answered  yonr  miyestie 
sooner  npon  yonr  letters,  hecanse  I  would  knowe  the  truth  of  the  park  at  Otte- 
lands,  as  I  understand  there  is  near  forty  ffrosti  beaHiami,  of  divers  kinds,  that 
devours  my  deere,  as  I  will  tell  your  mi^jesty  at  mietinff.  Whereas  your  miyestie 
wolde  have  me  to  meete  yon  att  Witthall,  I  am  content,  but  I  feare  som  iuoon- 
yeniens  in  my  l^g8»  which  I  have  not  felt  hier.  So,  kissen  your  mi^estie's  hands, 
I  rest  "Your  •'Ahwa,  B."« 

The  court  intelligence  at  the  new  year,  1617-18,  spoke  thus 
ominously  of  the  queen's  health :  "  Her  majesty  is  not  well. 
They  say  she  languisheth,  whether  with  melancholy  or  sick- 
ness, or  what  not ;  yet  is  she  still  at  Whitehall,  being  scant 
able  to  remove.'^'  Three  years  previously  her  physicians  had 
treated  her  for  a  confirmed  state  of  dropsy,  and  now  this 
disease  made  an  attack  which  threatened  to  be  fatal.  She 
removed  to  Somerset-house,  to  be  out  of  the  bustle  of  the 
carnival,  Shrovetide  being  kept  nearly  as  riotously  at  the  court 
of  James,  as  it  is  at  present  on  the  continent.  In  the  midst 
of  the  mad  revelry,  the  king  was  taken  ill  with  the  gout  in  his 
knees.  Some  rantipole  knights  of  his  bedchamber,  sir  Geoi^e 
Goring,  sir  Thomas  Badger,  sir  Edward  Zouch,  and  others, 

>  Original  in  the  Advocate's  lihrary,  Edinburgh.  It  is  printed  here  in  the 
queen's  orthography. 

*  The  original  is  in  the  Advocate's  library,  Edinburgh.  This  little  familiar 
letter  is  transcribed,  according  to  the  queen's  spelling,  from  the  &c-smiilo  pub- 
Ushed  by  the  Midthmd  Club.  Her  be<uH(»mi  were  neat  cattle,  which  devoured 
the  grass  of  her  deer.  *  Birch's  MSS.  4174. 
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tried  to  amuse  him  by  acting  some  little  burlesque  plays^  called 
Tom-a-Bedlam,  The  Tinker,  and  The  Two  Merry  Milkmaids; 
but  the  gout  and  the  cold  weather  pinched  the  king^  and 
nothing  could  put  him  in  a  good  humour.  '^  He  reproved  his 
knights  for  ribaldry/' — ^not  without  reason,  "  called  their  little 
burlesque  plays  [probably  the  same  as  modem  farces]  mad 
stuff,  and  was  utterly  unmanageable  by  his  masculine  atten- 
dants/' The  poor  sick  queen  was  forced  to  make  several 
journeys  from  Somerset-house  to  see  him  while  he  was  con- 
fined to  lus  bed,  and  at  last  took  him  away  with  her  to 
Theobalds,  where  he  had  better  nurses  than  his  rantipole 
knights,  and  soon  recovered  the  proper  use  of  his  limbs  and 
of  his  temper. 

Queen  Anne  continued  to  decline  during  the  summer.  As 
the  autumn  w^ore  on  she  suffered  much  with  a  cough,  accom- 
panied by  bleeding  of  the  lungs,  so  that  she  was  one  night 
nearly  suffocated  in  her  sleep,  and  her  physicians  were  sent  for 
in  great  haste.  She  removed  from  Oatlands,  and  remained  at 
Hampton-Court,  where  illness  made  her  more  infirm.  The 
king,  when  not  confined  by  sickness  himself,  went  to  see  her 
twice,  and  often  thrice  every  week.  She  evidently  had  not  the 
least  idea  of  her  danger,  and  did  not  lack  flatterers  to  persuade 
her  she  was  convalescent.  Sick  as  she  was,  she  was  not  so 
completely  absorbed  in  her  own  sufferings  as  to  foi^et  her  old 
protigBy  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  m  his  extremity,  who  made  a  last 
earnest  appeal  to  her  compassion  in  verse.  The  words  he 
addressed  to  her  are  as  follow ; — 

*  Then  mito  whom  shall  I  unfold  my  wrong. 
Cast  down  my  team,  or  hold  up  folded  hands  ? 
To  her  to  whom  remorse  does  not  belong ; 
To  her  who  is  the  first,  and  may  alone 
Be  justly  termed  the  empress  of  Briton ! 
Who  should  have  mercy,  if  a  queen  has  naoe  ?^ 

These  lines  conclude  with  a  passionate  exhortation  to — 

**  Save  him,  who  womld  have  died  for  your  defence ! 
Save  him,  whose  thoughts  no  treason  ever  tainted  i" 

This  appeal  induced  the  queen  to  make  one  of  her  last  efforts 
in  state  affairs,  by  way  of  an  earnest  intercession  to  save  him 
&om  the  block.     Even  those  who  weigh  the  actual  deeds  of 
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fhis  brilliant  man  in  the  unerring  scales  of  moral  justice^  and 
who  fix  their  attention  on  the  fact  which  occasioned  the  execu-* 
tion  of  his  long-delayed  sentence,  will  wish  that  the  pleadings 
of  Anne  of  Denmark  had  been  heeded^  and  that  the  following 
letter  had  met  with  the  attention  it  deserved : — 

The  Queen  to  the  Maeqvess  of  BxrcsiiroHAic.* 
**Mt  kind  Doo, 
**  If  I  have  any  power  or  credit  with  yon,  I  pmy  you  let  me  have  a  trial  of  it 
at  thiB  time,  in  doling  sincerely  and  earnestly  wiih  the  king  that  sir  Walter 
Baldgh's  life  may  not  he  called  in  question.  If  you  do  it  so  that  the  success 
answer  my  expectation,  assure  yourself  that  I  will  take  it  extraordinary  kindly 
at  your  hands,  and  rest  one  that  wisheth  you  well,  and  deares  you  to  continue 
slall  (as  you  have  heen)  a  true  servant  to  your  master,  «  Anna«  K." 

Notwithstanding  this  intercession^  Raleigh  was  beheaded  on 
the  29th  of  October^  1618^  soon  after  it  was  made.  He  suf- 
fered death  ostensibly  on  the  sentence  which  we  have  seen 
passed  on  him  in  1603^  (when  he  was  respited  through  the 
entreaties  of  the  queen  and  prince  Henry).  There  was  some- 
thing extremely  repulsiye  in  thus  putting  him  to  death  for  a 
crime  for  which  he  had  Tirtually  been  forgiven.  His  real 
offence  (and  one  of  great  magnitude  it  certainly  was)  had  been 
committed  in  the  preceding  year^  when  he  had  employed  an 
expedition,  entrusted  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  discovery,  in  a 
cruel  attack  on  an  unoffending  colony  belonging  to  a  nation 
at  peaoe  with  England.  King  James  had  not  the  moral 
courage  to  bring  the  perpetrator  of  this  outrage  to  trial, 
because  his  people  had  not  made  a  sufficient  advance  in  moral 
justice  to  consider  such  piratical  descents  on  struggling  colo- 
nists in  their  true  light.  But  James,  whose  peaceful  pohcy 
had  first  opened  for  over-populated  England  those  safety- 
valves  called  colonies,  felt  how  severely  Spain  could  retaliate 
Ealeigh's  aggression  on  the  infant  English  settlements,  be- 
ginning, under  his  auspices,  to  stud  the  coasts  of  North 
America.  The  nineteenth  century  has  made  sufficient  pro- 
gress in  moral  rectitude  and  statistic  wisdom  to  blame  equally 

'  Birch's  MS8. 4162,  tulade  €0.  The  original  of  the  letter,  entirely  written 
in  the  sick  queen's  hand,  is  in  the  Advocate's  lihrary,  at  Edinburgh,  and  a  fac 
mmile  may  be  seen  in  the  elegant  voloipe  published  by  the  Maitland  Qnb,  a  cop> 
of  which  has  been  most  kindly  presented  to  us  by  Alexander  Macdonald,  esq., 
of  the  General  Kegister-honse,  Edinburgh. 
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BaleigVs  crime^  and  the  illegal  and  shuffling  mode  of  inflict- 
ing his  pimishment. 

How  the  queen  reoeived  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  man 
she  had  for  so  many  years  protected^  is  not  known.  Her  own 
life  drew  near  its  dose.  She  was  in  great  danger  throughout 
the  month  of  December.  "  Nevertheless/'  says  a  contempo- 
rary writer,  "  she  cannot  fidl  to  do  well  who  has  every  one's 
good  wishes.^  The  king  went  to  stay  at  Hampton-Court  with 
her  on  St.  Thomas's-day,  when  the  physicians  spoke  doubt- 
fully of  her  recovery;  but  I  cannot  think/'  adds  the  courtly 
correspondent,  "  the  case  desperate,  as  she  was  able  to  attend 
to  a  long  sermon,  preached  by  the  bishop  of  London  in  her 
inner  chamber.  Yet  I  hear  the  greedy  courtiers  already  plot 
for  leases  of  her  lands,  and  who  shall  have  the  keeping  of 
Somerset-house;  and  the  rest,  who  shall  share  her  irnple- 
ments  and  moveables,  just  as  if  they  were  about  to  divide  a 
spoil.  I  hope  they  may  come  as  short  as  they  who  reckoned 
on  dividing  the  bear-skin;  yet  we  cannot  be  out  of  fear  till 
we  see  her  past  the  top  of  May  hill."  She  never  saw  the 
month  of  May.  The  king  was  very  anxious  that  she  should 
dispose,  by  will,  of  the  immense  property  she  had  invested  in 
jewels,  which  he  was  afraid  would  be  transmitted  out  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  probable  she  meant  to  bequeath  some  of  it 
to  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  the  count  Palatine,  who 
was  involved  in  the  deepest  distress  by  the  assumption  her 
husband  had  made  of  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  It  is  certain 
she  had  laid  aside  a  casket  fidl  of  most  valuable  jewels  for 
the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  as  she  was  anxiously  expecting 
the  arrival  of  her  brother,  the  king  of  Denmark,  he  was  pro- 
bably the  medium  to  whom  she  meant  to  consign  them. 

King  James  had  travelled  from  London  to  Hampton- 
Court,  to  see  his  dying  wife,  thrice  every  week  during  the 
winter.  He  was  now  laid  up  with  a  severe  fit  of  illness  at 
Boyston,  which  many  persons  thought  would  have  been  fatal 
His  illness  was  aggravated  by  the  prospect  of  losing  a  partner 
vrith  whom  he  had  spent  the  best  days  of  his  life,  and  though 
they  had  had,  like  most  married  persons,  some  matrimonial 
^  Birch'B  MSS.  (British  MuMom)  4174. 
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wrangling,  yet  he  had  never  given  her  a  rivals  and  was  de^ 
ddedly  the  most  indulgent  of  husbands.  He  was  very  anxious 
that  the  queen  should  exercise  her  privilege  of  leaving  a  will, 
not  on  account  of  any  thing  he  might  gain,  because,  if  she  died 
intestate,  her  property  must  have  fallen  to  himself;  but  her 
majesty  had  two  favourite  attendants,  Danish  Anna,  and  a 
Frenchman  called  Pierrot,  who  were  objects  of  great  sus- 
picion and  jealousy  respecting  her  jewels.  The  desire  of  the 
king  that  his  consort  should  make  a  will  was,  most  likely, 
because  such  document  would  have  been  accompanied  by 
schedules  of  her  jeweb,  which  remained  at  the  mercy  of  these 
persons.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of 
London  had  previously  taken  upon  themselves  to  hint  at  the 
propriety  of  her  majesty  preparing  a  will,  by  exhorting  her 
on  the  imcertainty  of  human  life,  and  the  necessity  for  all 
sick  persons  to  set  their  affairs  in  order.  The  queen,  however, 
would  not  take  any  hint  that  she  was  near  death,  and  ob- 
served ''that  they  spoke  thus,  because  their  visit  happened 
to  be  on  Candlemas,  [February  2,]  which,"  she  added,  "  the 
English  usually  called  'the  dismal  day.^"^  Charles  prince 
of  Wales  was  urged  by  the  prelates  to  induce  his  mother 
to  make  her  will;  but,  in  a  letter  still  extant,  he  positively 
refused  any  interference,  pleading  the  impropriety  of  taking 
such  a  step.^ 

Like  many  persons  who  have  declined  long,  the  queen  was 
carried  off  suddenly  at  last.  Notwithstanding  all  the  jealou- 
sies regarding  her  attachment  to  the  Boman-cathoUc  faith,  she 
died  in  edifying  communion  with  the  church  of  England,  as 
distinctly  specified  by  an  eye-witness.'  "  She  was  reasonably 
weU  recovered  to  the  eyes  of  all  that  saw  her,  and  came  to 
her  withdrawing-chamber  [drawing-room]  and  to  her  gallery 
every  day  almost ;  yet  still  so  weak  of  her  legs  that  she  could 
hardly  stand,  neither  had  she  any  stomach  for  her  meat  for  six 
weeks  before  she  died.     But  this  was  only  known  to  your 

^  Chamberlayne*8  letter  to  sir  Dudley  Carleton. 
'  Halliwell's  Letters  of  the  Kings  of  EnglancU 
'  Abstracted  from  a  letter  to  a  French  lady  from  one  of  the  queen's  attendant^ 
printed  in  the  Miscellany  of  the  Abbotsford  Club,  pp.  81-83. 
VOL.  V.  N 
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ooimtrymaa  Pira,  [Pierre J  and  the  Dutch  [Daniah]  woman  that 
serves  her  in  her  chamber/'  This  was  Danish  Anna,  of  whom 
mention  has  been  made  at  her  Scotch  coronation.  ''  They 
kept  all  dose  firom  the  physicianB,  and  every  body  else :  none 
saw  her  eat  but  these  two.  Meanwhile^  she  was  making 
preparation  for  a  visit  from  the  king  of  Denmark^  whom  she 
expected  to  receive  at  her  house  at  Oatlands^  when  a  cough^ 
that  often  troubled  her,  suddenly  took  the  form  of  a  con- 
sumptive cough  in  February,  wMe  she  was  still  at  Hamp- 
ton-Court She  took  to  her  bed,  but  first  had  the  bed  *  she 
luved  best'  set  up.^'  Her  physicians  were  Dr.  Mayeme,  Dr. 
Atkins,  and  Dr.  Turner;  and  it  is  a  very  curious  circumstance, 
that  they  had  aU  been  recommended  to  her  '^  by  sir  Walter 
Baleigh,''  because  they  knew  his  "  secrets  and  medicaments 
of  physics.''^ 

The  queen  became  worse  after  taking  possession  of  her 
favourite  bed,  and  desired  her  son  to  be  sent  for ;  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  London  preceded 
him,  coming  to  wait  on  her  accidentally.  When  she  heard 
they  were  desirous  of  seeing  her,  she  requested  their  presence; 
and  they  came  in,  and  knelt  by  her  bedside.  *'  Madam,''  said 
one  of  them,  ^'  we  hope  that  as  your  majesty's  strength  fidls 
outwardly,  the  better  part  grows  stronger."  They  said  a 
prayer,  and,  word  by  word,  she  followed  them.  Then  the 
archbishop  said,  ''Madam,  we  hope  your  migesty  doth  not 
trust  to  your  own  merits,  nor  to  the  merits  of  saints,  but  only 
to  the  blood  and  merits  of  our  Saviour." — "  I  do,"  she  an- 
swered, and,  withal,  she  said,  ''  I  renounce  the  mediation  of 
saints  and  my  own  merits,  and  only  rely  on  my  Saviour 
Christ,  who  has  redeemed  my  soul  by  his  blood."  Which 
declaration  gave  great  satis&ction  to  the  prelates,  and  those 
who  heard  her. 

Charles  prince  of  Wales,  her  son,  then  arrived;  he  was 

conducted  to  her,  and  she  welcomed  him,  and  asked  him 

"  How  he  did  ?"    He  answered,  "  At  her  service,"  and  a  few 

trifling  questions  passed  cheerfully.    The  queen,  who  seems 

>  Letter  of  Gerard  Herbert  to  Dr.  Ward. — Conrt  of  James,  liy  bishop  Qood- 
man,  toL  ii.  p.  187. 
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to  have  dreaded  the  presence  of  the  great  crowds  which^  in 
those  days^  ever  surrounded  the  death-beds  of  royal  persons, 
implored  him  to  go  home.  "  No/*  repKed  Charles,  "  I  will 
stay  to  wait  upon  your  majesty/' — "  I  am  a  pretty  piece  to 
wait  upon,  servanty^  replied  the  dying  queen,  calling  her  son 
by  a  pet  name  (derived  from  the  code  of  chivalry)  which  she 
ever  used  in  their  affectionate  intercourse.'  She  implored 
him  to  go  to  his  own  chamber,  and  she  would  send  for  h^TT^ 
soon  :  he  obeyed  her  unwillingly.  The  archbishop  then  said 
to  her,  ''  Madam,  all  I.  have  to  say  to  your  majesty  is.  Set 
your  heart  upon  Gk)d,  and  remember  your  poor  servants.*' 
She  knew  he  meant  to  urge  her  to  make  a  will,  a  measure,  it 
seems,  that  the  two  domestics,  to  whom  she  utterly  consigned 
hersdf  in  private,  were  most  unwilling  she  should  take,  lest 
they  ^ould  be  forced  to  account  for  treasures  in  their  rapa- 
cious hands.  "I  pray  you,*'  repUed  the  queen,  ^'to  go  home 
now,  and  I  will  see  you  on  Wednesday.*'  This  was  Monday 
afternoon,  and  all  about  plainly  discerned  that,  by  the  time 
she  named,  she  would  be  with  the  dead.  The  archbishop  left 
the  royal  chamber,  but  the  bishop  of  London,  "  a  very  good 
man,"  still  lingered,  as  loath  to  depart.  '^  Madam,"  he  said, 
''  heed  not  the  transitory  things,  but  set  your  heart  on  God." 
'^  I  do,"  she  answered  j  yet  still  bade  him  ^'  Go  home,  and 
come  again  on  "Wednesday  night." — "No,"  he  answered; 
"  I  will  stay  and  wait  upon  your  majesty  this  night."  Her 
desire  to  have  them  gone,  she  said,  was  because  she  knew 
there  were  no  proper  lodgings  for  them  prepared,  and  she  felt 
no  symptoms  of  dissolution. 

After  the  prince  had  retired  to  his  chamber,  the  archbishop 
returned  home,  but  the  bishop  of  London  remained  at  Hamp- 
ton-Court. The  lords  in  attendance  went  to  supper,  and  all 
the  queen's  ladies,  among  whom  the  principal  in  waiting  were 

^  It  was  etiquette  for  Anne  of  Denmark's  correspondentB  to  style  themselves 
her  9eff>a«U8,  not  her  saljectB.  Lord  Carlisle  said,  that  at  her  first  coming  to 
England,  a  coortier  had  termed  himself  her  subject  at  the  end  of  a  letter,  on 
which  king  James  either  put  himself  into  a  great  passion,  or  affected  to  be  in 
one,  and  vowed  "he  would  hang  the  writer."  The  drcomstance  seems  to  have 
passed  into  a  household  jest  in  the  royal  family ;  indeed,  a  great  many  stories  of 
James  I.,  gravely  told  by  historians  as  portentous  truths,  indicative  of  cruelty  and 
tyranny,  were  merely  dry  gibes  of  the  royal  humorist. 
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the  countesses  of  Arundel  and  Bedford^  and  lady  Carey.  The 
countess  of  Derby  arrived  that  afternoon^  and  earnestly  en- 
treated to  see  the  queen^  who  declined  the  interview ;  yet,  on 
lady  Derby's  extreme  importunity,  admitted  her,  and  after 
asking  her  two  or  three  merry  [cheerful]  questions,  begged 
her  to  go  to  her  supper.  When  supper  was  over,  the  prince 
entered  his  mother's  chamber,  and  spoke  to  her ;  but,  at  her 
earnest  request,  retired  soon.  All  her  attendants  were  most 
desirous  for  her  to  make  her  will,  but  she  prayed  them  to  let 
her  alone  till  the  morrow,  when  she  would.  She  was  cold 
and  pale,  but  her  voice  was  strong;  none  durst  come  into 
her  chamber  for  fear  of  offending  her,  it  being  against  her 
wishes ;  yet  all  staid  in  the  ante-chamber  till  she  sent  a  posi- 
tive command  for  it  to  be  cleared,  and  all  to  go  to  bed,  for- 
bidding any  watch  to  be  held.  Her  physicians  pai^  her 
their  nightly  visit  at  twelve  o'clock:  when  they  had  with- 
drawn,  she  called  to  her  maid,  Danish  Anna,  that  sat  by  her 
bed,  and  bade  her  fill  some  drink  to  wash  her  mouth :  she 
brought  her  a  glass  of  Bhenish  wine.  The  queen  drank  it  all 
out,  and  said  to  her  woman,  "  Now  have  I  deceived  the  phy- 
sicians." She  bade  Danish  Anna  lock  the  door,  and  keep  all 
out  that  were  out.^  ^'  Now,"  she  said,  "  lay  down  by  me,  and 
sleep;  for  in  seeing  you  repose,  I  shall  feel  disposed  to 
sleep."  Scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  passed,  when  she 
roused  her  woman,  and  bade  her  bring  some  water  to  wash 
her  eyes.  With  the  water,  Danish  Anna  brought  a  candle ; 
but  the  darkness  of  death  had  invaded  the  eyes  of  the  queen, 
and  she  saw  not  the  light,  but  still  bade  a  candle  be  brought. 
^'  Madame,"  said  Anna,  "  there  is  one  here :  do  you  not  see 
it  ?" — "  No,"  said  the  queen.  Then  her  confidential  attendant, 
finding  that  death  was  on  her  royal  mistress,  was  terrified  lest 
she  should  die  locked  up  alone  with  her.  She  opened  the 
doors,  and  called  the  physicians :  they  gave  the  queen  a  cor- 
dial, and  sent  for  the  prince,  and  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
household.     Hampton-Court  clock  then  struck  one. 

The  queen  distinctly  gave  the  prince  of  Wales  her  blessing 
as  he  knelt  by  her  bedside,  her  hand  being  guided  and  placed 
1  Sir  Dudley  Carleton'a  letter.    Abbotsford  letter. 
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on  his  head.  The  lords  presented  a  paper  to  her,  which  she 
signed  as  she  could.  It  was  her  will,  in  which  she  left  her 
property  to  her  sonj  likewise  rewards  to  her  servants.  The 
bishop  of  London  made  a  prayer,  and  her  son,  and  all  who 
were  about  her  bed,  prayed.  Her  speech  was  gone,  but  the 
bishop  said,  "  Madam,  make  a  sign  that  your  majesty  is  one 
with  your  God,  and  long  to  be  with  him.''  She  then  "  held 
up  her  hands ;  and  when  one  hand  &iled,  held  up  the  other, 
till  both  failed.  In  the  sight  of  all,  her  heart,  her  eyes,  her 
tongue  was  fixed  on  Otod ;  while  she  had  strength,  and  when 
sight  and  speech  failed,  her  hands  were  raised  to  him  in  suppli* 
cation.  And  when  all  failed,  the  bishop  made  another  prayer; 
and  she  laid  so  pleasantly  in  her  bed,  smiling  as  if  she  had  no 
pain,  only  at  the  last  she  gave  five  or  six  Uttle  moans,  and  had 
the  happiest  going  out  of  the  world  that  any  one  ever  had.^ 
Two  days  after,  the  queen's  corpse  looked  better  than  she  had 
done  at  any  time  within  two  years.  Her  loss  was  almost 
absorbed  by  dread  of  a  greater  loss, — ^the  king  was  extremely 
ill,  and  never  king  bewailed  more  than  he ;  but,  praise  be 
to  Ood,  on  (jood-Friday  he  began  to  recover,  and  now,  thank 
God,  is  past  fear!"' 

The  royal  defunct  was  brought  by  water-procession  from 
Hampton-Court  to  Somerset-house,  where  she  lay  in  state  till 
the  13th  of  May,  when  she  was  attended  to  the  grave  by  most 
of  the  nobility  then  sojourning  in  London.  An  eye-witness 
observed  of  the  burial,  '^  that  it  was  but  a  drawling  tedious 
sight,  and  though  the  number  of  the  lords  and  ladies  was  very 
great,  yet  they  made  but  a  poor  show,  being  all  apparelled 
alike  in  black;  they  came  lagging,  tired  with  the  distance 
between  Somerset-house  and  Westminster-abbey."  The  weight 
of  the  mourning  itself  was  a  great  fatigue,  every  private  lady 
having  twelve  yards  of  broadcloth  about  her,  and  the  coun- 
tesses sixteen  yards  of  the  same, — ^no  trifle  to  carry  at  a  walk- 
ing-fimeral  in  May.  The  coimtess  of  Arundel  was  chief  lady- 
mourner,  being  supported  by  the  duke  of  Lenox  and  the 
marquess  of  Hamilton,  (both  relatives  of  the  royal  femily  of 

>  Letter  in  the  ooUection  of  the  Abbotsford  Qub,  dated  March  27, 1619. 
«Ibid. 
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Stuart);  the  other  ladies  who  followed  had  some  one  to  lean 
on^  or  they  could  not  have  borne  up^  on  account  of  the  weight 
of  their  garments.  Charles  prince  of  Wales  came  after  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury^  who  was  to  preach  the  funeral 
sermon,  and  went  before  the  corpse,  which  was  drawn  by  six 
horses.  The  queen^s  palfirey  was  led  by  her  master  of  horse, 
sir  Thomas  Somerset.  The  banners  of  the  Groths  and  Vandals 
were  borne  by  the  heralds  among  the  banners  of  Denmark^s 
German  and  northern  aUiances.  The  coffin  was  carried  to 
the  grave  by  sir  Edward  Bushel  and  nine  other  knights  of  the 
queen^s  household.' 

Anne  of  Denmark  had  never  visited  Scotland  siuce  she 
left  it,  but  her  death  was  duly  commemorated  there.  Lord 
Binning  wrote  to  king  James,  "  that  when  the  sorrowful  news 
of  his  blessed  queen's  death  came  to  Edinbuj^h,  he  had  sent 
to  the  magistrates,  and  to  Mr.  Patrick  Ghilloway  and  the 
other  ministers,  that  honourable  remembrance  might  be  made 
in  their  sermons  of  her  majesty's  virtuous  life  and  Christian 
death.'''  The  poets  in  England  offered  many  tributes  to  her 
memory.  Camden  has  preserved  two  elegiac  epitaphs,  which 
possess  some  elegance  of  thought : — 

Epitaph  ok  Asm  ov  DEinciJiK*' 
«  Mazch,  with  his  winds,  hath  strack  a  oedar  tail. 
And  weeping  April  monnui  that  cedar's  fiUl ; 
And  May  intends  no  flowers  her  month  shall  bring. 
Since  she  must  lose  the  flower  of  all  the  spring : 
Thns  March's  winds  hath  caused  April's  showers, 
And  yet  sad  May  must  lose  her  flower  of  flowers." 

Another,  which  was  written  by  king  James  himself,*  contains 

an  allusion  to  the  comet,  supposed  to  forebode  her  death :— ^ 

"  Thee  to  invite  the  great  God  sent  a  star ; 
His  nearest  friend  and  kin  good  princes  are. 
Who,  though  they  run  their  race  of  man  and  die, 
Death  serves  but  to  refine  their  mijesty. 
So  did  my  queen  her  court  from  hoice  remove. 
And  left  this  earth  to  be  enthroned  above ; 
Then  she  is  changed,  not  dead, — ^no  good  prince  dies. 
But  like  the  sun,  doth  only  set  to  rise." 

The  king  arrived  at  Greenwich  a  few  days  after  his  queen's 

^  Camden's  MS.  in  HarL  MSS.,  6176. 
'  Mebos  Papers,  p.  ilL  '  Camden's  Remains,  897.        *  Colo's  MSS. 
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faneral.  ''All  her  coffers  and  cabinets  were  brought  from 
Somerset-house  in  four  carts^  and  delivered,  by  inventory,  to 
his  majesty  by  sir  Edward  Coke  and  the  queen's  auditor. 
The  king  examined  all.  He  found  that  the  queen  had 
received  from  H^errick,  her  jeweller,*  36,000/.  worth  of  jewels, 
of  which  no  vestige  appeared.  The  jeweller  produced  the 
models,  and  proved  the  delivery  of  the  property.  Pierrot, 
the  queen's  French  attendant,  and  her  favourite  maid,  Danish 
Anna,  were  suspected  of  the  embezzlement  of  these  jewels, 
and  of  a  vast  mass  of  ready  money  which  their  royal  mistress 
was  supposed  to  have  hoarded.  Both  were  examined,  and 
afterwards  committed  to  the  custody  of  justice  Doubleday,  to 
be  privately  imprisoned  in  his  house;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  trace  was  ever  gained  of  the  missing  treasure.''' 

Anne  of  Denmark's  hearse  remained  standing  over  the 
place  of  her  interment  at  Westminster-abbey  the  whole  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.  It  was  destroyed  during  the  civil  wars, 
with  many  a  funeral  memento  of  more  durable  materials. 
She  had  no  other  monument.  Her  death  occurred  in  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  her  age:  she  left  but  two  living  children, 
Charles  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  I.,  and  Elizabeth 
queen  of  Bohemia,  both  of  them  singularly  unfortunate. 
James  I.  survived  his  consort  seven  years.  He  never  en- 
couraged the  idea  of  a  second  marriage,  but  the  manners  of 
his  court  became  extremely  gross  and  unrefined,  for  ladies  no 
longer  came  there  after  the  death  of  Anne  of  Denmark. 

^  Father  to  the  elegant  poet,  Robert  Herrick,  one  of  the  omamentB  of  that 
brilliant  literary  era.  «  Birch's  MSS.,  Brit.  Museom. 
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QUEEN-CONSORT  OP  CHARLES  THE  FIRST,  KING  OF 
OBEAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Henriette  Marie,  princess  of  France — Her  baptism — Assamination  of  her  father 
— Infiincy — Education — Rrat  lover — Charles  prince  of  Wales  visitii  Paris — 
His  engagement  to  the  infimta — He  proposes  for  the  princess  Henriette — She 
borrows  his  pictore — Pope  Urban  objects  to  the  marriage  —  AcoeiMion  of 
Charles  I. — Henriette  married  to  him — Her  splendid  progretiB  towards  England 
—Farewell  letter  of  her  mother — Arrival  at  Dover —Remarried  at  Canterburj 
«— Residence  at  Hampton-Conrt — Queen's  alleged  penances — Dismissal  of  her 
confessor — Jealousies  regarding  her  French  household — Prayed  for  by  the  name 
of  queen  Henry — Her  obstinacy — Refuses  to  be  crowned — Her  angry  dialogue 
with  the  king — Expulsion  of  the  French  household  firom  Whitehall — ^They 
leave  England — Her  hatred  to  Buckingham— Bassompierre's  embassy  firoiQ 
France — Her  interview  with  him — Quan^ls  with  the  king — Her  grievances 
redressed — Personated  by  an  impostor — Birth  of  a  second  son,  (Charles  II.) — 
Letters  from  the  queen — Birth  dS  the  prinoess-royal,  (Mary) — Birth  of  prince 
James,  (James  II.) 

When  the  beautifiil  daughter  of  Henry  the  Great  became 
the  bride  of  Charles  I.,  two  centuries  had  elapsed  since  France 
had  given  a  queen-consort  to  England.  The  last  was  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou^ — ^that  queen  of  tears.  Perhaps  the  regal 
miseries  of  Margaret  had  offered  an  alarming  precedent  to 
her  countrywomen  of  high  degree,  for  though  sereral  French 
princesses  had  been  wooed  by  English  monarchs,  not  one  had 
accepted  the  crown-matrimonial  of  England,  till,  in  1625, 
Henrietta  Maria  wedded  Charles,  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
came the  partaker  of  a  destiny  so  sad  and  calamitous,  that 
she,  in  the  climax  of  her  sorrows,  sumamed  herself  la  Heine 
maUieureuse. 

The  father  of  this  princess  was  the  most  illustrious  sove- 
reign in  Europe :  she  was  the  youngest  child  of  Henry  IV. 
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of  France^  and  of  his  second  wife^  Marie  de  Medids.  Un-, 
fortunately^  the  mind  of  her  mother  was  by  no  means  con- 
genial with  that  of  the  royal  hero  of  France;  she  was  weak^ 
bigoted^  and  petulant,  and  to  the  failings  in  her  character 
most  of  the  future  misfortunes  of  her  children  may  be  traced. 
Neither  was  Marie  de  Medids  well  treated  by  her  husband, 
and  perpetual  jealousy  and  flagrant  wrongs  did  not  improve 
her  disposition.  One  great  point  of  dispute  between  the 
royal  pair  was,  that  Henry  IV.  had  never  permitted  his  wife 
to  be  crowned,  although  she  had  brought  him  a  beautiful 
family,  consisting  of  three  living  sons  and  two  daughters. 
He  used  to  say  himself,  '^that  his  children  were  the  prettiest 
creatures  in  the  world,  and  that  his  happiest  moments  were 
passed  in  playing  with  them/''  nevertheless,  a  weak  super* 
stition  prevented  this  great  monarch  from  settling  some  dis- 
putes regarding  his  marriage  with  their  mother,  by  consent- 
ing that  her  coronation  should  take  place.' 

The  queen  obtained  this  concession  just  before  she  added 
to  his  fEunily  a  sixth  child  and  third  daughter,  by  the  birth 
of  the  subject  of  this  biography.  The  princess  was  bom  at 
the  Louvre,  Nov.  25,  n.s.,  1609.  The  king,  his  ministers 
and  council,  with  all  the  princes  of  the  blood,  were  as  usual 
present  at  the  birth  of  the  royal  infant,  who  was,  according 
to  custom,  presented  to  her  father  before  being  dressed. 
Henry  took  the  babe,  held  it  up,  acknowledged  her  as  his 
offspring,  and  then  delivered  her  to  the  royal  governess, 
madame  de  Monglat,  who  had  thus  reodved  all  her  brothers 
and  sisters'  at  the  time  of  their  births  :  this  lady  then  retired 
to  dress  the  little  princess.  The  babe  was  reared  in  the  same 
nursery  with  her  brother  Gaston,  who  was  at  that  time  an 
infant  about  fifteen  months  old. 

While  the  queen  kept  her  chamber  after  the  birth  of  this 
child,  by  her  tears  and  importunities  she  induced  her  royal 
husband  to  give  orders^  that  her  coronation  should  take  place 

'  See  a  quotation  from  one  of  Iub  letters  in  the  M&ndres  de  Sully. 

'  M^oires  de  Solly,  vol.  ii.  The  disputeB  aroee  tram  his  pre-contract  with 
his  insolent  mistress  Yemenil. 

'  Official  memoir  of  the  hirths  of  the  children  of  Henry  IV.,  by  the  medical 
attendant.  *  Bossnet^  Funeral  Oration  on  Henrietta  Maria. 
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directly  after  ber  recovery.  Meantime  the  infant  had  a  grand 
baptism;  she  was  presented  at  the  font  by  the  cardinal 
Maffeo  Barbarini,*  the  papal  nnndo  at  Paris,  (afterwards  the 
celebrated  pope  Urban  YIII.)  who  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  Italy,  and  an  elegant  poet.  He  gave  the 
princess  the  name  of  Henrietta  Maria,  called  in  France 
Henriette  Marie.  She  was  the  most  lovely  of  a  lovely  &mily ; 
she  was  the  darling  of  her  illustrious  &ther,  being  the  child 
of  his  old  age,  his  name-child ;  and  his  subjects  and  contem- 
poraries considered  that  she  resembled  him  in  features  and 
disposition  more  than  any  other  of  his  family.  Henriette 
was  just  five  months  old  when  all  the  preparations  for  the 
long-delayed  coronation  of  her  mother  were  completed  at  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis.  Henry  lY.  still  put  off  this  ceremonial 
as  long  as  he  could,  for  some  fortune-tellers^  who  were  most 
likely  bribed  by  his  audacious  mistress,  madame  de  Vemeuil, 
had  predicted  that  he  would  not  survive  his  queen's  corona- 
tion one  day.^  Strange  it  is  that  the  mind  of  a  great  man 
should  be  liable  to  such  weakness,  but  so  it  was.  It  is 
probable  that  the  rumour  of  this  prediction,  and  of  the  im- 
portance the  king  placed  on  it,  first  excited  Hie  insane  fanatic 
who  murdered  him  to  fulfil  it,  and  thus  it  brought  its  own 
accomplishment. 

The  fatal  coronation  at  last  took  place,  on  May  18,  1610, 
Notwithstanding  her  tender  age,  the  in&nt  Henriette  was 
present  at  St:  Denis.  She  was  held  in  her  nurse's  arms  oa 
one  side  of  her  mother's  throne,'  and  was  surrounded  by  her 
elder  brothers  and  sisters,  who  likewise  assisted  at  the  grand 
ceremonial,  and  were,  with  her,  recognised  as  the  children  of 
France.  These  were,  Louis  the  dauphin,  who  became  a  few 
hours  after  Louis  XIII. ;  Elizabeth  (afterwards  the  wife  of 
Philip  III.  of  Spain) ;  Henry  duke  of  Orleans,  (who  died 
young);  Christine,  (afterwards  married  to  the  duke  of  Sa- 
voy) ;   and  the  infiant  Gaston  duke  of  Anjou,  so  well  known 

^  Madame  de  Motteville. 
*  Sully,  in  his  memoirs,  mentioiiB  repeatedly  the  prediction,  and  Henry's 
reluctance  to  the  queen's  coronation.     Sully  was  quite  as  superstitious  as  lus 
master ;  but  this  is  a  weakness  they  shared  with  queen  Elizabeth,  and  all  the 
leading  characters  of  thdr  day*  '  Life  of  Henrietta  Maria^  1671. 
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in  history  afterwards  as  duke  of  Orleans.  The  king  and  his 
children  returned  to  Paris  afker  the  coronation,  but  the  queen 
remained  at  the  abbey^  in  order  to  make  her  grand  entry 
into  Paris  on  the  following  Monday. 

The  next  day  the  mind  of  Henry  IV.  was  utterly  over- 
whehned  and  depressed  by  the  remembrance  of  the  prediction 
which  threatened  him ;  and  to  divert  his  thoughts,  he  order- 
ed  his  youngest  son,  Gaston,  in  whose  infant  frolics  he  took 
the  greatest  delight,  and  the  baby-princess  Henriette,  to  be 
brought  to  him,  and  in  the  wholesome  relaxation  of  playing 
with  these  dear  ones,  the  hero  recovered  his  usual  hilarity. 
Despising  his  superstitious  fears,  he  went  out  as  usual  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon  in  his  coach,^  through  the  streets  of  Paris : 
he  was  brought  home,  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  knife  of 
the  maniac  regicide,  Bavaillac  Thus  was  our  Henriette, 
with  all  Prance,  rendered  &therless.  The  whole  of  the 
dreary  night  of  the  14th  of  May,  the  melancholy  and  terrified 
inmates  of  the  Louvre  kept  watch  and  ward  over  the  body 
of  their  murdered  king  and  his  Httle  children.  At  first  it 
was  believed  that  the  blow  was  struck  by  some  political 
enemy,  and  that  a  great  insurrection  would  follow.  The 
royal  little  ones,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Louis  XIII.,  was  but 
nine  years  old,  were  barricaded  in  the  guard-room  of  the 
Louvre,  and  the  king's  guards,  in  armour  and  with  their 
partisans  crossed,  surrounded  them.'  During  this  awful  vigil 
all  hearts  beat  high  with  anxiety,  and  no  eyes  closed  except 
those  of  the  infant  Henriette,  whose  peaceful  slumbers  in  her 
nurse's  arms  formed  a  contrast  to  the  alarm  around  her.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  the  murder  of  Henry  the  Great 
arose  firom  private  malice  or  madness,  and  that  all  the  French 
people  mourned  his  loss  as  much  as  his  family ;  on  which  the 
royal  children  were  restored  to  their  mother,  and  returned  to 
their  usual  apartments.  There  the  Uttle  Henriette  remained 
secluded  till  the  26th  of  June  following,  the  day  she  was  six 
months  old,  when  her  great  father's  obsequies  took  place. 
She  was  carried  forth  in  the  arms  of  madame  de  Monglat,  and 
made  one  in  the  long,  doleful  procession  from  Paris  to  St. 
^  M^noires  de  SuUy.  *  L'Etoile. 
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Denis.  She  was  required  personally  to  assist  in  the  sad 
solemnity.  An  asperge  being  put  into  her  innocent  hand, 
she  was  made  to  sprinkle  his  murdered  corpse  with  holy 
water/  in  that  part  of  the  fimeral  ceremony  where  the  nearest 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased  walk  in  procession  round 
the  bier,  and  perform  this  picturesque  act  of  remembrance. 
It  is  still  a  national  custom  in  Normandy  for  infiemts  to  be 
thus  carried. 

The  next  public  appearance  of  the  royal  babe  was  at  the 
coronation  of  the  little  king,  her  brother,  Louis  XIII.,  which 
took  place  in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims,  October  17,  1610, 
when  she  was  httle  more  than  ten  months  old.  Heniiette 
was  carried,  at  this  ceremony,  in  the  arms  of  the  princess  of 
Conde,^  herself  an  historical  character  of  no  little  interest. 
The  princess  of  Cond^  had  just  returned  with  her  high-spirited 
husband  from  exile  in  Flanders,  whither  the  lawless  passion  of 
the  late  king  had  driven  them.  Since  the  death  of  Henry 
the  Great,  his  widow  had  been  appointed  to  the  regency  of 
France,  during  the  minority  of  the  little  king.  Then  the 
folly  and  weakness  of  her  character  became  manifest,  by  her 
conduct  in  dismissing  her  husband's  popular  ministers,  and 
exalting  her  own  unworthy  countryman  and  domestic,  Con- 
dni,  to  the  head  of  the  French  government.  This  outrage 
produced  the  natural  consequence  of  a  violent  insurrection, 
led  by  the  princes  of  the  blood :  the  httle  Henriette  and  the 
rest  of  the  royal  children  were  hurried  from  Paris  to  Fon- 
tainebleau,  till  the  faction  was  appeased.'  Blois  and  Fontaine- 
bleau  were  the  two  palaces  where  Henriette  resided  chiefly 
in  her  infiEmcy. 

A  great  outcry  was  raised  against  M.  le  Maitre,  the  phy- 
sician who  attended  on  the  royal  in&nts,  when,  about  twelve 
months  afterwards,  Henry  duke  of  Orleans  died,  for  no  one 
connected  with  royalty  was  beheved,  in  that  age  of  slander,  to 
die  by  the  visitation  of  God,  but  all  by  the  malice  of  man. 

'  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  I. ; 
defeated  to  Charles  II.,  1671.  A  yery  scarce  and  valnahle  private  history  of 
this  qaeen.  We  have  been  favoured  with  the  copy,  by  the  kindness  of  sir  George 
Strickland,  M.F.,  from  the  library  of  his  learned  and  liunented  brother,  Eustachius 
Strickland,  esq.,  of  York.  *  'Ibid.  » L'Etoile. 
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The  consequence  was^  that  the  queen-regent  was  forced  to 
effect  a  temporary  reconciliation  with  the  relatiyes  of  her 
royal  husband^  and  invite  all  the  princes  and  princesses  of 
the  blood  to  see  the  five  surviving  children;*  at  which  family 
visitation  the  little  Henriette  was  scarcely  two  years  of  age. 
Before  she  had  completed  her  third  year,  she  was  carried  to 
the  nuptial  festival  of  her  eldest  siater,  Elizabeth,  with  the  king 
of  Spain,  which  was  kept  with  the  utmost  splendour  at  the 
palace  of  the  Place-Royale. 

Henry  lY.,  from  the  first  moments  of  their  existence,  had 
with  his  own  hands  severally  consigned  his  infants  to  the  care 
of  madame  de  Monglat,  a  lady  who  was  distantly  related  to 
the  queen.  The  beautiful  daughter  of  madame  de  Monglat, 
who  was  about  the  same  age  with  the  elder  princesses,  super- 
intended the  personal  attendance  on  Henriette.  The  young 
king  (who  was  treated  with  great  severity  by  the  queen- 
regent)  was  excessively  fond  of  madame  de  Monglat;  he 
called  her  'Mamanga,^  and  the  princess  Henriette  called 
mademoiselle  de  Monglat  by  the  same  tender  appellation,  as 
we  shall  see  in  her  letters.  The  word  is  an  Italian  amplifica- 
tion of  endearment,  meaning  mamma :  the  children  of  France 
had  probably  learned  it  firom  the  lips  of  their  Italian  mother. 
Meantime,  the  love  of  the  infimt  Henriette  for  her  own 
mother  amounted  to  passion,  for,  with  the  partiality  often 
noted  in  weak  parents,  the  queen  indulged  her  not  a  little, 
and  probably  spoiled  her.  Of  all  persons  that  ever  reigned, 
Marie  de  Medicis  was  the  worst  calculated  to  train  a  future 
queen-consort  for  England,  and  the  sorrows  of  her  daughter 
in  future  life,  doubtless,  were  aggravated  by  the  foolish 
notions  of  the  infallibility  of  sovereigns  which  had  been  in- 
stilled into  her  young  mind.  Henriette  and  her  young 
brother  Gaston  received  the  practical  pail;  of  their  education 
from  M.  de  Brevis,  a  very  learned  man,  who  had  been 
attached  to  several  embassies.  How  this  nobleman  managed 
the  princess  is  not  known :  he  controlled  her  brother  Graston, 
by  tying  a  rod  to  his  sash  when  he  deserved  punishment. 

There  is  a  miniature  oil-painting,  in  beautiful  preservation, 

*  Life  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671. 
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to  be  seen  at  this  hour^  with  other  curiosities^  in  the  hdtel  de 
Cl&ny^  at  Faris^  which  quaintly  represents  the  princess  and 
her  brother  Gaston  in  their  diildhood.     Their  mother^  queen 
Marie  de  Medids^  is  seated  at  dinner  in  a  chamber  at  the 
Louvre,  or  perhaps  the  Place-Royale.     The  croissSe  windows 
open  on  a  garden  with  orange-trees  and  embroidered  parterres; 
to  the  left  of  the  royal  dinner-table  is  a  state  bed  of  scarlet 
velvet,  with  a  scarlet  velvet  counterpane:  the  queen  aits  at 
the  head  of  the  table  in  a  grand  velvet  fauteuil.     Madame 
de  Monglat  is  at  dinner,  seated  at  her  left  hand,  and  in  an 
angle,  screened  from  general  observation  by  the  draperies  of 
the  queen  and  their  governess,  are  seated,  both  in  the  same 
low  chair,  very  near  the  ground,  the  petite  Madame  (prin- 
cess Henriette)  and  the  petit  Monsteur,   (Gaston   duke  of 
Orleans).     They  are  about  the  ages  of  three  and  four,  but 
their  costumes   are,    according  to   the   usages  of  the  era, 
grotesque  miniatures   of  the  reigning  &shions.     The  little 
Henriette  wears  the  ruff,  the  hood-cap,  and  puffed  sleeves  of 
that  era;  and  her  childish  brother  has  the  broad  beaver  hat, 
looped  up,  and  is  clad  in  scarlet  velvet  hose  and  doak.     The 
conduct  of  this  in&nt  cavalier  is  by  no  means  in  unison  with 
his  mature  garb.     The  queen  has  just  given  her  little  ones 
'^  somewhat  from  the  dinner-table.^^     Henriette  holds  on  her 
lap  the  dish,  out  of  which  both  are  eating ;  she  looks  askance 
on  Gtuiton,  somewhat  disdainfully,  without  condescending  to 
turn  her  head,  for  he  has  abstracted  a  large  piece,  more  than 
his  share,  from  the  dish,  and  is  devouring  it  greedily.     The 
httle  princess  seems  shocked  at  his  gluttony.     She  is  in  the 
act  of  raising  her  elbow  to  admonish  him :    the  expression, 
of  her  face  is  most  amusing.     The  queen,  in  profile,  slily 
notes  the  proceedings  of  her  infants.    Two  beautiful  maids  of 
honour  wait  behind  them.     The  whole  gives  a  lively  picture 
of  the  queen-regent's  court,  in  home  life.    No  male  attendant 
is  present  in  this  scene.' 

The  rehgious  education  of  the   princess   Henriette  was 
guided  by  an  enthusiastic  CarmeUte  nun,  called  mere  Mag- 

'  Royal  persoDBges  in  France  were  always  waited  upon  by  women,  even  when 
the  kuig  dined  in  public. 
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delaine.  She  Tinted  this  votaiy  at  stated  times  during  her 
childhood^  and  consulted  her  constantly  req>ecting  her  oon« 
duct  in  life.*  It  is  possible  that  the  CarmeUte  might  be 
sincere  and  virtuous^  and  yet  not  calculated  to  form  a 
character  destined  to  a  path  in  life  so  difficult  as  that  of 
a  Boman-cathohc  queen  in  Protestant  England.  The  taste 
for  soUd  learning  in  the  education  of  princesses  was  somewhat 
on  the  dedine  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  in  the  place 
of  the  elaborate  pedantry  which  had  prevailed  in  the  preceding 
age,  the  lighter  acquirements  were  cultivated.  Henriette, 
and  her  playfellow  duke  Gaston,  had  inherited  inclinations 
for  the  fine  arts  firom  their  Medidan  ancestors :  they  w^e 
distinguished  by  their  passionate  love  of  painting,  practical 
skill  in  architecture,  and  by  their  scientific  knowledge  of 
music.  In  after  life,  the  princess  Henriette  lamented  her 
ignorance  of  history  to  madame  de  Motteville,  declaring  that 
she  had  had  to  learn  her  lessons  of  human  life  and  character 
solely  fix>m  her  own  sad  experience,  which  was  acquired  too 
late  when  the  irrevocable  past  governed  her  destiny.  Marie 
Antoinette  made  nearly  the  same  observation,  when  educating 
her  clnldr^i  in  the  doleful  prison  of  the  Temple.  The  ancient 
pedantry  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  introducing  its  pupils 
to  the  startling  &cts  contained  in  the  pages  of  Tacitus  and 
livy.  In  place  of  such  acquirements  the  youngest  daughter 
of  France  learned  to  dance  exquisitely  in  the  court  ballets, 
and  to  cultivate  a  voice  which  was  by  nature  so  sweet  and 
powerful,  that  if  she  had*  not  been  a  queen,  she  might  have 
been,  as  Mr.  D^Israeli  truly  observes,  prima  donna  of  Europe. 
The  education  of  the  young  princess  was  perpetually  in- 
terrupted by  the  recurrence  of  some  gorgeous  state-pageant 
or  other,  in  which  her  presence  was  required.  When  she 
was  but  six  years  old  her  mother  took  her  to  Bourdeaux,  to 
be  present  at  the  imposing  ceremonial  of  dehvering  her  eldest 
sister  Elizabeth  to  the  young  king  of  Spain,  as  his  wife,  and 
receiving  in  exchange  Anne  of  Austria,  in£Emta  of  Spain,  as 
the  bride  of  Louis  XIII.'  The  family  intercourse  between 
Henriette  and  her  sister-in-law,  Anne  of  Austria,  thus  began 
^Bonnet.  *  Life  of  Henrietta  Mwia,  1671. 
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at  a  very  tender  age :  she  was  domesticated  with  her  most 
intimately  for  ten  years  before  she  left  France.  The  political 
position  of  the  princess  Henriette^  as  a  younger  daughter  in  a 
country  where  the  Salic  law  prevailed^  did  not  seem  to  autho- 
rize her  mother  in  thus  perpetually  bringing  her  before  the 
public.  Perhaps  the  queen-regent  used  her  infaatine  beauty, 
and  the  passionate  tenderness  with  which  it  was  well  known 
the  people  of  France  regarded  this  child  of  their  great  Henry, 
as  a  means  of  counteracting  her  own  deserved  unpopularity. 
With  this  view  the  young  princess  formed  one  in  the  grand 
entry  of  Paris,  which  took  place  at  the  pacification  between 
queen  Marie  and  the  princes  of  the  blood,  May  11,  1616; 
which  peace  proved  but  a  short  respite  to  the  civil  war  that 
desolated  France  during  the  regency  of  Marie  de  Medicis. 
Her  reign  was,  however,  soon  after  brought  to  a  conclusion 
by  the  slaughter  of  her  favourite  Concini,  and  the  assumption 
of  power  by  the  boy-king  of  France  and  his  boy-minister,  the 
duke  of  Luynes.  The  queen-mother  was  sent  under  restraint 
to  the  castle  of  Blois,  where  her  captivity  was  softened  by  the 
society  of  her  £Eivourite  daughter.  Nearly  three  years  of  the 
life  of  the  princess  Henriette  were  passed  in  this  seclusion, 
till  she  was  drawn  from  her  mother's  prison  to  be  present  at 
the  wedlock  of  her  second  sister,  Christine,  with  the  duke  of 
Savoy.  Henriette  was  not  suiSered  to  return  to  her  mother 
after  this  ceremony.  She  was  the  only  unmarried  daughter 
of  France,  and  her  own  union  now  became  matter  of  con- 
sideration by  her  brother's  ministry.  A  reconciliation  was 
effected  between  the  queen-mother,  Marie  de  Medicis,  and 
her  son,  Louis  XIII.^  in  1620,  by  means  of  her  almoner, 
who  afterwards  obtained  such  notoriety  as  cardinal  Richelieu. 
The  royal  mother  soon  after  acquired  more  influence  in  the 
government  of  France  than  she  had  ever  possessed,  and  of 
course  took  a  decided  part  in  the  disposal  of  her  daughter. 
The  count  of  Soissons^  a  younger  prince  of  the  Conde  branch 
of  the  royal  family,  pretended  to  the  hand  of  the  princess 
very  pertinaciously;  his  addresses  were  not  discouraged, 
although  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  young  princess 
would  become  queen  of  Great  Britain. 


wfm 
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The  early  youth  of  Charles  has  already  been  detailed  in 
the  biography  of  his  mother^  Anne  of  Denmark :  we  left  him 
in  1619  by  her  death-bed.  Since  that  time  he  had  become 
the  most  elegant  and  accomplished  prince  in  Europe^  both  in 
mind  and  person.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  a 
man's  affections  must  be  possessed  by  his  wedded  partner^ 
whether  he  were  prince  or  peasant^  if  he  had  any  hopes  of 
leading  a  virtuous  and  happy  domestic  life^  he  had  early  set 
his  mind  on  wooing  in  person  the  bride  to  whom  his  hand 
was  destined.  The  Scottish  princes^  since  the  time  of  their 
high-spirited  ancestor  James  lY.^  had  shown  consideration  to 
the  feelings  of  the  princesses  they  had  married  seldom  known 
in  the  annals  of  royalty.  Instead  of  receiving  a  bride  as 
a  shuddering  victim^  consigned  to  the  mercy  of  a  perfect 
stranger^  James  Y.  and  James  YI.  had  encountered  oonsi* 
derable  dangers  to  make  acquaintance  with  their  wives^  and 
induce  some  friendship  and  confidence  before  the  nuptial  knot 
was  tied.*  The  custom  of  his  ancestors  was  implicitly  followed 
by  Charles  when  he  undertook  the  romantic  voyage  incognito 
to  Spain^  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham^  in  order 
to  woo  Maria  Althea^  the  second  daughter  of  Philip  III.  of 
Spain^  and  the  sister  of  the  young  sovereign  Philip  lY.  On 
this  expedition^  as  they  passed  through  Paris^  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  Buckingham^  disguised  in  perukes^  and  attired  in 
dresses  which  they  considered  in  keeping  with  their  travelling 
names  of  Tom  Smith  and  John  Brown^  obtained  a  view  of  the 
royal  ladies "  of  the  French  court.  The  duke  de  Montbazon, 
grand-chamberlain  to  the  queen  of  France^  seeing  two  English-* 
men  among  the  Parisian  crowds  which  thronged  as  usual  to 
gaze  on  the  royal  family^  gave  them  places  without  recognis- 
ing their  persons.  The  prince  and  his  friend  witnessed  the 
rehearsal  of  a  ballet^  in  which  the  beautiful  young  queen  of 
Prance  danced,  accompanied  by  her  sister-in-law,  the  princess 

^  The  manner  in  which  James  lY .  met  and  wooed  his  bride  before  her  marriage, 
is  a  curious  page  in  their  histories,  and  Melville  mentions,  in  his  Memoirs,  that 
while  the  second  marriage  of  James  V.  was  debated  in  his  comidl,  that  prinoa 
secretly  departed  from  his  palace  in  the  disguise  of  a  court-page;  after  he  had 
arrived  at  the  court  of  France  he  rejected  the  princess  of  Venddme,  to  whom 
he  had  been  destined,  and  chose  the  charming  widow  of  the  duke  of  Longueville 
for  his  queen, 
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Henriette,  who  was  childish  in  person^  and  had  scarcely 
attained  her  fifteenth  year.  Although  she  had  not  seen  the 
prince  in  his  disguise^  yet  when  she  heard  of  his  adventures^ 
so  captivating  to  the  female  heart,  she  was  heard  to  say,  with 
a  sigh,  '^  The  prince  of  Wales  need  not  have  gone  so  far  as 
Madrid  to  look  for  a  wife."* 

Some  contemporary  Frendi  memoirs,  surmising  causes  by 
events,  affirm  that  Charles  was  struck  with  love  for  Henriette 
at  this  view,  which  passion  occasioned  the  whole  fiedlnre  of  his 
purpose  in  Spain;  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  entered  that 
country  resolved  to  break  his  engagement  with  the  in&nta. 
But  we  must  go  a  little  nearer  to  the  fountain-head  for  truth 
in  this  matter.  Anne  of  Austria;,  the  young  queen  of  France, 
(sister  to  the  one  lady,  and  sister-in-law  to  the  other,)  spoke 
differently.  Forgetting  her  sisterly  interest  in  the  infSanta  out 
of  zeal  for  her  new  country,  she  said,  '^  She  regretted  that 
when  the  prince  of  Wales  saw  her  and  Madame  [Henriette] 
practise  their  masque,  that  her  sister-in-law  was  seen  to  so 
much  disadvantage  by  him,  afar  off  and  by  a  dim  light,  when 
her  &oe  and  person  have  most  loveliness  considered  nearer.''^ 
The  attention  of  Charles  was  assuredly  wholly  absorbed  in 
surmising  whether  the  infanta  he  was  going  to  woo  bore  any 
resemblance  to  her  eldest  sister,  the  beautiftd  young  queen  of 
France ;  which  feeling  is  apparent  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his 
father  after  this  adventure,  in  which  he  says, — 

"  Since  the  cloeing  of  oar  last,  we  have  been  at  ooart  again,  (we  assare  yon  we 
have  not  been  known,)  where  we  saw  the  yonng  qneen  of  France,  little  Moneiew, 
[Gaston  duke  of  Orleans,]  and  Madcime  royale,  [Henriette  Marie,]  at  the  prac- 
tising  of  a  maaqne;  and  in  it  danced  the  qneen  and  madame,  with  as  many  aa 
made  np  nineteen  fiur  dancing  ladies,  amongst  whom  the  qneen  of  France  is  the 
handsomest^  which  hath  wrought  in  me  a  greater  denre  to  see  her  sister." 

It  is  useless  to  follow  the  future  husband  of  Henriette  of 

France  through  the  delusive  mazes  of  his  imaginative  passion 

for  the  infanta^  Maria  Althea.     The  wofiil  matrimony  of  the 

Spanish  princess,  Katharine  of  Arragon,  with  Hemy  VIII., 

had  filled  the  Spaniards  with  distrust  of  an  English  alliance 

on  the  one  hand;  and  the  horrid  persecution  of  the  Protestants 

1  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671. 
'  This  remark  was  again  repeated  to  madame  deMotteyille  hy  qneen  Henrietta 
Maria  herself. — See  her  Memoirs,  toL  i. 
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during  the  wedlock  of  Philip  II.  with  Mary  I.  had  given  the 
Enghsh  people  still  greater  cause  for  disgust  at  Spanish  mar- 
riages. The  treaty  with  the  infanta  was  broken  off  by  reason 
of  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  the  union  in  both  countries^ 
although  the  court-poet  of  Madrid^  Lope  de  Vega,  composed 
Terses  on  the  wooing  which  have  obtained  an  historical  cele- 
brity, and  the  following  quatrain  was  sung  to  many  a  guitar 
at  Madrid : — 

*'  GbrloB  Estnardo  mj, 

Qne  siendo  amor  mi  gma» 

Al  cielo  d'Espana  voy. 

Per  yer  cstrdla  Matia.* 

Charles  himself  translated  the  lines^ — 

<*  Charles  Stuart  I  am. 
Love  guides  me  B&r, 
To  the  heavens  of  Spaii^ 
For  Maria»  my  star/* 

It  was  in  vain  that  poetry,  romance,  and  mutual  preference 
impelled  the  marriage.  Charles  had  his  heart  returned  on  his 
hands,  and  the  infanta,  after  she  lost  hopes  of  becoming  his 
wife,  resolved  to  devote  herself  to  a  religious  life.  Some 
authors  assert  that  Maria  Althea  died  an  unprofessed ;  she^ 
however,  hved  to  be  empress  of  Germany.* 

The  first  idea  of  a  marriage  taking  place  between  Hen- 
riette  of  France  and  Charles  prince  of  Wales,  wad  suggested 
to  him  by  her  eldest  sister  Elizabeth,  the  young  queen  of 
Spain,  wife  of  Philip  IV.  He  wished  to  converse  with  her, 
but  she  was  so  sedulously  guarded  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
Spaniards,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  obtained 
the  opportunity  of  addressing  to  her  a  few  words  in  French. 
Although  a  Frenchwoman,  the  young  queen  dared  not  be 
heard  to  answer  in  her  native  language.  She  said,  however, 
in  a  very  low  voice,  "  I  must  not  converse  with  you  in  French 
without  permission,  but  I  wiU  endeavour  to  obtain  it/'  She 
succeeded,  and  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  tell  him  tb^vt 
"  she  wished  he  would  marry  her  sister  Henriette,  which,  in- 
deed, he  would  be  able  to  do,  because  his  engagement  with 

^  Madame  de  Motteville,  who,  bdng  the  confidante  of  her  sister  Anne  of 
Austria,  and  herself  of  Spanish  descent^  must  have  known  what  became  of  the 
sister  of  her  royal  mistress. 

o2 
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the  infanta  would  be  certainly  broken/'  Charles,  in  the  course 
of  this  conversation,  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  again 
renew  it  at  the  theatre,  where,  in  the  royal  box,  it  appears, 
the  interview  took  place.  But  she  warned  him,  very  kindly, 
'^  never  to  speak  to  her  again,  for  it  was  customary  to  poison 
all  gentlemen  suspected  of  gallantry  towards  the  queens  of 
Spain/'  After  this  charitable  intimation,  which  was  perhaps 
rather  premature,  the  prince  of  Wales  never  saw  the  queen 
again,  for  when  she  went  to  the  theatre,  she  sat  secluded  in  a 
latticed  box.  This  incident  was  related  by  Charles  himself  to 
his  wife  after  his  marriage.^ 

The  Spanish  wooing  certainly  smoothed  the  way  for  the 
marriage  of  Charles  and  Henriette:  it  had  accustomed  the 
EngUsh  people  to  the  idea  of  a  Boman-catholic  queen.  More- 
over, the  alliance  with  the  daughter  of  the  Protestant  hero, 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  not  by  many  degrees  so  offensive  as 
that  with  the  grand-daughter  of  the  persecutor  of  their  fsuth, 
Philip  II.  Before  the  engagement  with  the  infanta  was 
formally  broken  off,  James  I.  sent  Henry  Rich,  lord  Ken- 
sington, to  France  on  a  secret  mission,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  hand  of  Henriette  Marie  of  France  could  be  obtained  for 
his  son.'  Marie  de  Medicis,  the  queen-mother,  since  the  early 
death  of  her  enemy  Luynes,  had  governed  the  state  with 
greater  power  than  in  her  ostensible  regency,  and  with  her 
lord  Kensington  was  directed  to  discuss  the  alliance.  When 
the  Spanish  ambassador  resident  in  Paris  guessed  the  errand 
of  lord  Kensington,  he  endeavoured  to  raise  distrust  at  the 
court  of  France,  by  exclaiming  to  some  of  the  French  cour- 
tiers, "  How !  does  the  prince  of  Wales,  then,  mean  to  wed 
two  wives,  since  he  is  nearly  married  to  our  infanta?*'  After 
some  diplomatic  manceuvring  on  both  sides,  Marie  de  Medicis 
drew  from  the  English  envoy  an  admittance  that  the  Spanish 
engagement  was  whoUy  broken,  and  that  king  James  was 
desirous  of  matching  his  heir  with  her  daughter.  The  queen- 
mother  observed,  "  That  however  agreeable  such  union  might 
be  to  all  parties,  yet  as  no  intimation  of  such  desire  had  been 
sent  to  the  court  of  France,  she  could  not  consider  the  matter 
^  Madame  de  MotteviUe,  voL  L  p.  286.  *  Cabala. 
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seriously;'*  adding^  significantly,  "the  maiden  must  be  sought; 
she  may  be  no  suitor/*'  The  ambassador  then  owned  that 
he  was  authorized  in  what  he  said;  and  that  his  mission, 
though  at  present  secret,  was  direct  from  lus  king  and  the 
prince  of  Wales. 

The  object  of  lord  Kensmgton's  visit  to  the  French  court 
soon  became  pubUc  there.  Of  course  it  occasioned  very  earnest 
discussion  among  the  ladies  of  the  royal  household,  who 
eagerly  crowded  round  the  handsome  Englishman,  and  ques- 
tioned him  regarding  the  person  and  acquirements  of  the 
prince  of  Wales.  The  ambassador  wore  a  beautiful  miniature 
of  Charles  enclosed  in  a  gold  case,  hanging  from  a  ribbon  at 
his  bosom.  Often  when  he  entered  the  circle  at  the  Louvre, 
the  French  ladies  used  to  petition  him  to  open  the  miniature, 
that  they  might  look  at  the  resemblance  of  the  future  hus- 
band of  their  young  princess.  Charles's  portrait  had  been 
seen  by  every  one  excepting  the  lady  most  interested  in  it; 
but  Henriette  of  France  was  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  etiquette 
to  mention  a  prince  who  had  not  yet  openly  demanded  her 
hand.  She  complained,  "  That  the  queen  and  all  the  other 
ladies  could  go  up  to  the  ambassador,  open  the  miniature, 
and  consider  it  as  much  as  they  liked ;  while  she,  whom  it  so 
nearly  concerned,  could  hardly  steal  a  glance  at  it  afar  off/* 
In  this  dilemma  she  recollected  "that  the  lady  at  whose 
house  the  English  ambassador  sojourned  had  been  in  her 
service ;  and  she  begged  of  her  to  borrow  prince  Charles's 
picture,  that  she  might  gaze  on  it  as  much  and  as  long  as  she 
chose.''  This  was  done,  and  when  the  lady  brought  it  to  her, 
Henriette  retired  to  her  cabinet,  and  ordered  her  to  be  called 
in,  and  to  be  left  alone  with  her;  "where,"  continues  the 
ambassador,'  "  she  opened  the  case  in  such  haste  as  showed 
a  true  indication  of  her  passion,  blushing  at  the  instant  at 
her  own  guiltiness.  She  kept  it  an  hour  in  her  hands,  and 
when  she  returned  it,  gave  many  praises  of  your  person.  Sir, 
this  is  a  business  so  fit  for  secrecy,  as  I  know  it  shall  never 

^  Correipondenoe  of  Lord  Kensixigtoii,  printed  in  the  Cabala* 
'  Correspondence  of  Lord  Kensington  (afterwards  the  earl  of  Holland)  with 
Charles;  printed  in  the  Cabala,  February  1623-4. 
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go  farther  than  unto  the  king  your  father^  my  lord  duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  my  lord  of  Carlisle's  knowledge.  A  tender- 
ness in  this  is  honourable,  for  I  would  rather  die  a  thousand 
times  than  it  should  be  published,  since  I  am  by  the  young 
princess  trusted,  who  is,  for  beauty  and  goodness,  an  angel/' 

It  was  the  intention  of  lord  Kensington  to  promote  favour- 
able hiclinations  between  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  princess 
of  Prance  before  they  met,  by  dwelling  on  their  fine  qualities 
to  each  other.  This  course  he  pursued  very  successfully,  by 
the  means  of  his  prettily-written  letters  addressed  to  CharleSj 
and  by  his  eloquent  discussions  on  the  beauty,  graces,  and 
accomi^hments  of  that  prince  during  his  interviews  with 
the  queen-mother  and  her  ladies,  and  subsequently  with 
Henriette  herself.  He  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  prince 
at  this  period, — "  She  is  a  lady  of  as  much  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness to  deserve  your  affections,  as  any  woman  under  heaven 
can  be :  in  truth,  she  is  the  sweetest  creature  in  France,  and 
the  loveliest  thing  in  nature.  Her  growth  is  little  short  of 
her  age,  and  her  wisdom  infinitely  beyond  it.  I  heard  her, 
the  other  day,  discourse  with  her  mother  and  the  ladies  about 
her  with  extraordinary  discretion  and  quickness.  She  dances 
— ^the  which  I  am  witness  of — ^as  well  as  ever  I  saw  any  one : 
they  say  she  sings  most  sweetly ;  I  am  sure  she  looks  as  if 
she  did.''^  In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  heard  this 
wonderful  voice,  and  adds  to  his  information,  '^  I  had  been 
told  much  of  it,  but  I  foimd  it  true,  that  neither  her  singing- 
master  nor  any  man  or  woman,  either  in  France  or  Europe^ 
sings  so  admirably  as  she  doth.  Her  voice  is  beycmd  all 
imagination,  and  that  is  all  I  will  say  of  it/'*  The  musical 
and  vocal  powers  of  the  queen-motiier,  Marie  de  Medids, 
were  likewise  of  the  first  order,  and  her  daughter  inherited 
from  her  gifts  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  children  of  Italy. 

While  lord  Kensington  was  thus  n^otiating  between  the 
affections  of  the  young  royal  pair,  without  having  any  osten- 
sible responsibility  regarding  a  marriage-treaty  between  them, 
he  experienced  very  uncivil  behaviour  firom  the  disappointed 

^  Memcnr  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671. 
s  IbicL,  p.  8  j  Cabala.  Feb.  24  to  28, 1624. 
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suitor  of  the  princess^  her  coiDsiu,  the  young  oonnt  of  Soissonfl. 
When  lord  Kensington  made  his  obeisance  to  him  as  one  of 
the  princes  of  the  bloody  he  received  the  salute  very  scorn- 
fully, turning  away  his  head.  Count  de  Grammont,  his 
friend,  advised  him  not  to  make  his  displeasure  so  manifest. 
Upon  which  Soissons  declared,  that  ^'  The  negotiation  for  the 
hand  of  Henriette  went  so  near  to  his  heart,  that  were  it  not 
carried  on  in  behalf  of  so  great  a  prince,  he  would  cut  the 
ambassador's  throat.  Nay,''  continued  he,  ''were  it  any 
prince  of  Savoy,  Mantua,  or  Germany  here  in  person,  sohcit- 
ing  for  themselves  in  this  marriage,  I  would  hazard  my  life 
against  them.''' 

When  it  was  ascertained,  by  the  means  of  lord  Kensington, 
that  the  marriage  would  be  agreeable  to  both  royal  families, 
James  I.  sent  over  an  ambassador-extraordinary  in  the  foppish 
person  of  one  of  his  favourites.  Hay  earl  of  Carlisle,  a  courtier 
chiefly  distinguished  for  his  ingenuity  in  hanging  40,000/. 
worth  of  finery  on  lus  dress.  Carhsle  being  a  mere  state-pup- 
pet, the  diplomatic  part  of  the  marriage-treaty  was  still  carried 
on  by  the  agreeable  and  el^ant  Kensington,  who  was  now 
ostensibly  joined  with  him  in  the  mission.  When  Marie  de 
Medids  and  her  daughter  gave  audience  to  the  English 
ambassadors,  letters  and  a  portrait  of  Charles  were  offered 
by  them,  in  form,  to  the  princess,  who,  turning  to  her  mother, 
requested  permission  to  receive  them.  Leave  being  granted 
by  the  queen-mother,  Henriette  took  the  portrait  she  had  so 
earnestly  desired  to  possess,  and,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  ambassadors,  read  the  letter  of  the  prince  with  tears 
of  joy;  and  when  she  had  perused  it  twice,  put  it  in  her 
bosom,  and  placed  the  epistle  of  the  king,  his  father,  in  her 
cabinet.  When  James  I.  read  this  account,  he  said,  in  his 
jocose  maimer,  "  The  young  princess  means  by  this  proceed- 
ing to  intimate,  that  she  will  trust  me  and  love  my  son.  Yet 
I  ought  to  declare  war  on  her,  because  she  would  not  read  my 
letter  without  her  mother's  consent ;  but  I  suppose  I  must  not 
only  foi^ve  her,  but  thank  her,  for  lodging  Charles's  letter  so 

>  Memoir  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  p.  8 ;  Cabala,  Feb.  24  to  28, 1624. 
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well/'*  In  return,  a  beautiful  miniature  of  the  princess  waia 
sent  to  Charles,  who  was  transported  at  the  contemplation  of 
those  charms  which,  though  at  present  in  the  bud,  when 
fully  developed,  rendered  her  renowned  as  one  of  the  loveliest 
queens  in  histoiy.  The  only  fault  that  could  be  found  in  the 
person  of  Henriette  at  fifteen  wap,  that  she  was  diminutive  in 
stature ;  but,  as  the  contemporary  memoir  states,  '*  the  wooing 
ambassador''  assured  the  king  and  prince  '^that  the  princess 
Christine,  her  sister,  was  not  taller  at  her  age,  and  was  at 
present  grown  into  a  very  tall  and  goodly  lady/'* 

Lord  Kensington  requested  the  queen-mother  to  authorize 
a  private  interview  between  the  princess  and  him,  because  he 
had  a  message  firom  his  prince  which  he  wished  to  dehver  in 
person.  The  queen-mother,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  eHdt- 
ing  a  Uvely  dialogue  with  the  handsome  ambassador,  appeared 
to  demur  as  to  whether  the  interview  ought  to  be  granted. 
'^She  would,"  writes  lord  Kensington,'  ''needs  know  what 
I  meant  to  say  to  her  daughter. — *Nay,  then,'  quoth  I, 
smiling,  '  your  majesty  would  needs  impose  on  me  a  harder 
law  than  they  in  Spain  did  on  his  highness,'  [alluding  to  the 
visit  the  prince  made  to  court  the  Spanish  infanta].  'But 
the  case  is  now  different,'  said  Marie  de  Medids,  'for  the 
prince  was  in  person  there ;  here  you  are  but  his  deputy.' 
'Yet  a  deputy,'  answered  I,  'who  represents  his  person.' 
*For  all  that,'  returned  the  queen,  'what  is  it  you  would 
say  to  my  daughter  ?' — '  Nothing,'  I  answered,  '  that  is  not 
fitting  the  ears  of  so  virtuous  a  princess.' — '  But  what  is  it  ?' 
reiterated  the  queen-mother.  '  Why  then,  madam,'  quoth  I, 
'if  you  will  needs  know,  it  shall  be  much  to  this  effect: 
That  your  majesty  having  given  me  hberty  of  fi-eer  language 
than  heretofore,  I  obey  my  prince's  command  in  presenting 
to  your  fair  and  royal  daughter  his  service,  not  now  out  of 
mere  compliment,  but,  prompted  by  passion  and  affection, 
which  both  her  outward  and  her  inward  beauties  have  so 
kindled  in  him,  that  he  was  resolved  to  contribute  the  utter- 
most he  could  to  the  alliance  in  question,  and  would  think 
1  Memoin  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  p.  10.        '  Ibid.       *  Cabala,  pp,  293,  4. 
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success  therein  the  greatest  happiness  in  the  world/  Such, 
with  some  Uttle  more  amorous  language,  was  to  be  my  com- 
munication with  her  highness.  '  AUez,  aUez!^  smilingly 
exclaimed  the  queen-mother  of  France,  'there  is  no  great 
danger  in  that.  Je  me  fie  en  vaus/  she  continued,  '  I  will 
trust  you.'  Neither  did  I  abuse  her  trust/'  continues  the 
elegant  ambassador,  "  for  I  varied  not  much  from  what  I  said 
in  my  interview  with  madame  Henriette,  save  that  I  am* 
plified  it  a  little.  She  drank  it  in  with  joy,  and,  with  a  low 
curtsy,  made  her  acknowledgments,  adding,  that  'She  was 
extremely  obliged  to  my  prince,  and  would  think  herself 
happy  in  the  occasion  that  would  be  presented  of  meriting  a 
place  in  the  affections  of  his  good  grace.' "  The  flattering 
courtier  had  previously  informed  Charles,  "  that  his  reputa- 
tion, as  the  completest  prince  in  Europe  in  manners  and 
person,  had  certainly  raised  in  the  heart  of  the  sweet  princess^ 
madame  Henriette,  an  infinite  affection." ' 

Notwithstanding  this  propitious  commencement,  difSculties^ 
which  appeared  ahnost  insurmountable,  beset  the  arrangement 
of  every  article  of  the  marriage-treaty.  It  even  seemed  im- 
practicable to  agree  on  a  marriage  ceremony  which  should 
be  considered  legal  and  binding,  both  by  the  Protestants  and 
CathoUcs.  Pope  Urban  was  extremely  averse  to  the  uniou^ 
which  he  predicted  would  be  a  disastrous  one,  and  the  most 
dangerous  step  that  his  young  god-daughter  could  take.  The 
opinion  of  the  pontiff  was  founded  on  his  knowledge  of  the 
temper  of  the  English  people,  derived  from  the  information 
of  the  seminary  priests,  actively  employed  on  proselyting 
missions.  He  rightly  anticipated,  that  if  the  royal  &mily  of 
Stuart  relaxed  the  bloody  penal  laws  against  the  Boman-catho- 
lics,  their  people  would  not  suffer  them  to  reign  long.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  king  James  or  his  son  continued  those  per- 
secutions, how  could  the  princess  enjoy  one  moment's  hap- 
piness in  her  wedlock  ?  Thus  arguing,  pope  Urban  delay- 
ed the  dispensation,  in  hopes  of  frustrating  the  marriage  of 
Charles  and  Henriette.' 

1  Gabak,  p.  287. 
^  Dodd's  Church  History,  edited  by  Tiemey,  voL  v.  p.  154b 
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The  queen-motlier  of  France  was,  however^  determined  to 
expedite  the  marriage,  whether  pope  Urban  approved  or  not. 
After  great  debate,  the  EngUsh  procurators  agreed  that  the 
princess  and  her  attendants,  with  their  families  and  followers, 
should  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  in  England. 
To  this  end  she  should  be  provided  with  chapels,  oratories,  and 
chaplains,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  privil^ea 
as  those  conceded  to  the  infanta;  that  her  portion  should  be 
800,000  crowns,  one  moiety  to  be  paid  on  the  day  preceding 
the  marriage,  the  other  within  twelve  months  afterwards ;  and 
that  she  should,  for  herself  and  for  her  descendants,  solemnly 
renounce  all  daim  of  succession  on  the  French  crown.'  Yet 
one  clause,  £raught  with  evil  consequences  to  both  countries, 
and  with  ruin  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  was  inserted ;  this  was, 
"  that  all  the  children  of  Henriette  should  be  brou^t  up  under 
her  care  till  their  thirteenth  year,^'  thus  giving  to  the  Boman- 
catholic  mother  the  opportunity  of  infttsing  into  their  infemt 
minds  a  bias  towards  the  faith  she  profened.  It  is  oft;en 
asserted  in  history  that,  by  the  marriage-articles,  the  children 
of  this  union  were  to  be  brought  up  Roman-cathoUcs  till  they 
arrived  at  their  thirteenth  year;  this  was  not  expressed,  but  all 
reasoning  persons  will  agree  that  fEualities  were  allowed  for  it : 
this  dause  was  broken  by  Charles  I.,  but  of  course  considered 
valid  by  his  queen  whenever  she  had  an  opportunity.  The 
treaty  was  solemnly  ratified  December  12, 1624.  One  of  the 
marriage-articles  secretly  stipulated  for  ardaxationof  the  per- 
secution against  the  Boman-cathohcs;  and,  in  proof  that  king 
James  meant  to  observe  his  promise,  he  issued  instructions, 
ordering  all  persons  imprisoned  for  religion  to  be  released,  and 
all  fines  levied  on  recusants  to  be  returned;  likewise  com- 
manding all  judges  and  magistrates  to  stop  the  executions  of 
papists  convicted  under  the  penal  laws.  From  this  moment 
may  be  dated  the  origin  of  the  direful  dissensions  between 
the  English  parliaments  and  the  Stuart  monarchs. 

Pope  Urban  still  delayed  delivering  his  dispensation  for 

^  This  clause  was  inserted  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  sach  fatal  wars  as  arose  from 
the  marriages  of  Isabella  of  France  and  Katherinc  of  Y alois,  which  made  Franco 
desolate  and  England  bankrupt. 
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Henriette's  marriage.  He  required  that  the  toleration  on 
which  James  had  acted  should  be  confirmed  publicly;  and 
he  forbade  his  nuncio  at  Paris  to  deliver  his  breve  of  dispen- 
sation  till  this  article  was  ratified.  King  James  died  before 
the  nuncio^  Spada^'  delivered  the  breve  of  dispensation  to  the 
queen-mother  of  France^  and  Henriette^s  betrothed  spouse 
ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  under  the  title  of 
Charles  I.  He  immediately  renewed  the  marriage-treaty  on 
his  own  authority.  Pope  Urban's  reluctance  to  grant  his  dis- 
pensation greatly  displeased  the  queen^mother  of  France,  who 
resolved  to  foUow  the  precedent  of  the  marriage  of  Margaret 
of  Yalois  with  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  to  celebrate  the  mar- 
riage without  the  licence  of  Bome.  When  pope  Urban  found 
such  was  the  case,  he  ordered  Spada  to  deUver  the  breve  to 
the  French  ministers.  ''  Yet  Urban/^  says  one  of  the  Bar- 
barini  MSS.,  "  still  presaged  misery  to  tl^  marriage.  After 
delaying  the  breve  as  long  as  possible,  he  only  granted  it  to 
avoid  the  greater  scandal  of  the  princess  being  wedded  with- 
out the  papal  benediction.^^'  The  duke  de  Chevreuse,  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Qxiise,  and  (through  the  mother  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots)  a  near  kinsman  of  Charles  I.,  on  that  ac- 
count was  appointed  to  represent  his  person,  and  give  his  hand 
by  proxy  to  Henriette.  The  ancient  custom  of  marrying  at 
the  church-door  was  practised  on  this  occasion.  The  formula 
drawn  up  at  Borne  for  the  direction  of  the  in&nta^s  wedlock 
with  Charles  was  observed.  This  ordained,  '^  that  the  bride, 
as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over^  should  enter  the  cathedral 
and  assist  at  the  mass.  Meantime,  the  English  prince  should, 
on  the  threshold  of  the  cathedral,  recognise  her  as  his  wife 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  with  the 
authority  and  benediction  of  the  whole  pontificate.'' ' 

The  description  of  the  fiancelles  and  marriage  of  Henriette 
is  given  by  a  French  writer,^  an  eye-witness,  in  the  pompous 

'  Dodd's  Chiirdi  History,  voL  v. ;  and  D'lsraeli,  vol.  L  p.  241. 

'  The  original  Italian,  firom  wbioh  the  above  la  Izanslated,  ia  printed  in  Dodd's 
Church  History,  voL  v.  p.  159. 

*  Translated  from  the  Barbarini  MS.,  edited  in  the  Italian  by  Hr.  'Hemey; 
Dodd's  Church  History,  vol.  ill.  p.  160. 

^  Colledoon  from  the  Somers  Tracts;  printed  1751*  from  the  French,  p.  273. 
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style  whicli  the  Spanish  tastes  of  Anne  of  Austria  had  made 
fashionable :  "  Louis  XIII.^  on  May  8^  appeared  in  his  cham- 
ber like  the  bright  sun  outshining  the  other  stars^  hairing 
his  queen  with  him  his  second  lights  the  monsieur  prince 
Gaston  his  only  brother^  the  dukes  de  Nemours^  d^Elboeuf^ 
the  marshals  Yitry  and  Basaompiene^  and  the  other  lords  of 
his  court.  His  majesty  sent  to  seek  madame  [the  lady 
Henriette]  his  sister^  who  came^  assisted  by  the  queen  her 
mother^  and  the  princesses  of  Cond^  and  Couti^  the  duchesses 
of  Guise^  Chevreuse^  and  d'Elbosuf^  and  a  glorious  train  of 
ladies  of  the  court.  The  bridal  robe  of  madame  the  princess 
Henriette  was  doth  of  gold  and  silver,  all  passamented  with 
the  lilies  of  France,  and  enriched  with  showers  of  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones.  Her  train  was  borne  by  made- 
moiselle de  Bourbon.  At  the  moment  when  madame  [Hen- 
riette] entered  the  presence  of  her  royal  brother,  with  a 
majesty  worthy  of  her  birth,  the  ambassadors  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  arrived,  also  very  splendidly  attired.  The  king 
of  France  was  given  the  marriage-contract,  which  was  read 
aloud  by  the  chancellor  of  France.  Louis  XIII.  haring 
signified  his  approval,  the  English  ambassadors  withdrew  to 
the  chamber  appoint^  for  the  duke  de  Chevreuse,  the  proxy 
and  kinsman  of  Charles  I.,  and  made  known  to  him  the 
approbation  of  the  king  and  his  sister.  Forthwith  the  duke, 
as  king  Charles's  representative,  entered  the  presence-chamber 
attended  by  the  English  ambassadors  and  many  lords  of  note, 
being  dre^ed  in  black,  banded  with  diamonds,  and  with 
aiguillettes  of  the  same. 

''When  he  had  arrived  before  the  majesty  of  France, 
Chevreuse  presented  the  procuration  and  power  given  him 
by  Charles  I.,  which  was  then  sealed  and  affixed  to  the 
marriage-contract.  The  king  of  France  signed  and  sealed  the 
contract,  his  example  being  followed  by  madame  the  bride, 
the  queen  of  France,  and  the  queen-mother,  young  Gaston 
duke  of  Orleans,  Chevreuse  the  representative  of  the  royal 
bridegroom,  and  the  English  ambassadors.  When  this  was 
done,  the  cardinal  de  la  Bochefoulcault  was  conunanded  to 
prepare  for  the  celebration  of  the  nuptial  ceremony,  which 
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took  place  May  11th.  Ndtre  Dame  was  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  and  that  statdy  fabric  was  hung  with  rich  tapestry 
and  tissues  of  gold^  silk^  and  silver.  A  temporary  gallery 
was  raised  for  the  purpose^  commencing  firom  the  palace 
of  the  archbishop  of  Paris  to  the  court  of  Ndtre  Dame.  It 
was  lofty  and  long,  sustained  on  many  pillars,  draped  with 
violet  satin  figured  with  gold  fleurs-de-lis.  Through  this 
arcade  passed  the  marriage  procession,  which  proceeded  from 
the  palace.  Without  enumerating  the  long  list  of  dignitaries 
that  led  the  procession  firom  the  Louvre  to  the  archbishop's 
palace,  there  marched, — ^first,  the  representative  of  Charles  I.^ 
who  had  thrown  over  his  black  velvet  habit  a  scarf  that 
dazzled  all  beholders,  being  literally  covered  with  diamond 
roses.  The  EngUsh  ambassadors  followed  him,  and  then  came 
the  bride,  wearing  a  splendid  crown,  and  led  by  the  right 
hand  of  her  royal  brother ;  on  the  other  side  she  was  sup- 
ported by  her  second  brother,  young  Gaston,  the  duke  of 
Orleans.  Her  mother,  queen  Marie  de  Medids,  followed; 
then  the  queen-consort  of  France,  in  a  robe  all  broidered 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  her  long  train  carried  by  two 
princesses  of  the  blood,  Cond^  and  Conti.  Mademoiselle  de 
Montpensier,  the  great  heiress  of  the  blood-royal,  afterwards 
married  to  Gaston  duke  of  Orleans,  preceded  the  other  ladies 
of  the  royal  family. 

'*  When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  porch  of  Ndtre  Dame, 
before  which  a  grand  platform  was  raised  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  marriage  ceremony,  the  king  of  France  and 
the  duke  of  Orleans  deUvered  their  sister  Henriette  into  the 
hands  of  her  cousin  of  Chevreuse,  the  proxy  of  Charles  I., 
when  the  cardinal  de  la  Bochefoulcault  performed  the  mar- 
riage ceremonies.  There  was  a  withdrawing-room,  constructed 
on  purpose  for  the  duke  de  Chevreuse  and  the  English 
ambassadors  to  retire  to  while  the  rest  of  the  reUgious 
rites  were  finished;  that  is,  while  the  mass  was  going  on, 
Chevreuse  acting,  in  regard  to  religious  ceremonies,  just  as 
if  he  were  really  the  church  of  England  monarch  he  repre- 
sented. The  bridal  procession  then  returned  in  the  same 
order  to  the  palace  of  the  archbishop,  where  the  court  had  a 
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splendid  banquet.  Henriette^  now  become  queen-oonaort  of 
England/  sat  at  the  left  hand  of  Louis  XIII  .^  and  her  hus- 
band's proxy^  Chevreuse^  at  her  left  hand.  She  was  served 
at  dinner  by  marshal  de  Bassompierre  as  her  carver^  by  Yitry 
88  her  grand  panetier.  Her  royal  mother,  Marie  de  Medids, 
sat  at  the  right  hand  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  the  queen-oonsort, 
Anne  of  Austria,  sat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  queen*moriier> 
served  by  the  dukes  d'Aluin,  Brissac,  and  de  Choune.^' 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  arrived,  quite  unexpectedly,  before 
the  nuptial-day  had  dosed,  in  order  to  escort  the  young  queen 
of  Great  Britain  home,  attended  by  a  splendid  train  of  the 
insular  nobiUty.  The  whole  court  and  royal  family  of  France 
prepared  to  accompany  the  bride  of  Charles  I.,  in  magnificent 
progress,  to  the  coast  opposite  to  England,  during  which  they 
were  entertained  with  all  the  pageantry  ingenuity  could  devise. 
These  diversions,  suited  as  they  were  to  the  semi-barbarous 
magnates  of  the  middle  ages,  who,  fierce  as  they  might  be, 
were  in  intellect  like  grown-up  children,  had  begun  to  be 
tedious  in  an  age  which  had  produced  Sully,  Bacon,  and 
Shakspeare.  The  only  pageant  of  historical  interest  was  one, 
in  which  the  young  queen  was  greeted  by  representatives 
of  all  the  French  princesses  that  had  ever  worn  the  English 
crown.^  They  certainly  formed  a  group  distinguished  by 
calamity ;  one  was  wanting  to  complete  that  tableau  of  beauty 
and  sorrow,  and  that  one,  when  she  took  her  [dace  on  the 
historic  page,  is  foimd  to  be  Henriette. 

The  young  king  of  France  was  attacked  with  an  illness  so 
violent,  that  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his  intended  journey  to 
the  coast.  The  queen-mother,  Marie  de  Medids,  was  struck 
with  a  dangerous  malady  on  the  route  at  Compeigne,  which 
seems  to  have  occasioned  a  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  young 
queen  in  England,  who  was  detained  by  the  alarming  illness 
of  her  mother  a  whole  fortnight  at  Amiens.'  Different  reports 

^  The  date  of  Henrietta's  marriage  is  stated  by  a  contemporary  letter,  (Cham- 
berlayne  to  sir  Bndley  Carleton,  May  1,  o.  B.  1625,)  "  The  fiancelles  were  peiibrmed 
on  Thursday,  the  marriage  on  Sunday,  our  May-day."  Thus,  in  England  the 
anniversary  of  Henrietta's  marriage  was  celebrated  May  1,  old  style;  in  France, 
May  11. 

*  I^Israeli's  Commentaries,  voL  L  p.  133.  '  Madame  de  Motteville. 
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were  circtilated^  assigning  secret  reasons  for  this  delay.  The 
puritan  party  invented  one^  which  has  taken  its  place  in 
history;  this  was^  that  the  pope  had  imposed  a  fortnight's 
penance  on  Henriette^  to  punish  her  for  wedding  a  heretic 
king  I  The  dangerous  iUness  of  her  mother  was  the  simple^ 
and  therefore  the  more  probable  cause.  At  length  the  queen- 
mother  was  convalescent  in  healthy  and  had  acquired  sufficient 
firmness  of  mind  to  take  leave^  as  she  thought  for  ever^  of 
her  favourite  child.  As  she  bade  her  fareweU^  she  placed  in 
her  hand  the  following  letter,  the  composition  of  which  had 
been  the  occupation  of  her  sick  chamber : — 

"THB  QUEXN-KOTHSB,  MaSIB  DB  MbDIOIB,  TO  THB  YOWQ  QlTSEN  OV 

SsraLAiTD,  HsimiETTB  Mabdb. 
"  Ht  DAtranrxB,  "  1625^  JxnuB  25. 

^Tou  sepante  from  me,  I  cannot  separate  myself  firom  yon.  I  retain  yon  in 
heart  and  memoiy,  and  would  that  this  paper  oonld  serve  for  an  eternal  memorial 
to  yon  of  what  I  am ;  it  would  then  supply  my  place;,  and  speak  for  me  to  yon 
when  I  can  no  bnger  speak  for  myself.  I  give  it  to  yon  with  my  last  adieu  in 
qmtting  yon,  to  impress  it  the  more  on  your  ndnd,  and  give  it  to  you  written 
with  my  own  hand,  in  order  that  it  may  he  the  more  dear  to  you,  and  that  it 
may  have  more  authority  with  you  in  all  that  regards  your  conduct  towards  Ood, 
the  king  your  husband,  his  subjects,  your  domestics,  and  yourself.  I  tell  you 
here,  sincerely  as  in  the  last  hour  of  our  converse,  all  I  should  say  to  you  in  the 
last  hour  of  my  existence,  if  you  should  be  near  me  then.  I  consider,  to  my 
great  regret,  that  such  can  never  be,  and  that  the  separation  now  taking  place 
between  you  and  me  for  a  long  time,  is  too  probably  an  anticipation  of  that  which 
is  to  be  for  ever  in  this  world. 

"  On  this  earth  you  have  only  Qod  for  a  &ther ;  but  as  he  is  eternal,  you  can 
never  lose  him.  It  is  he  who  sustains  your  existence  and  li&;  it  is  he  who  has 
given  you  to  a  great  king;  it  is  he  who,  at  this  time,  places  a  crown  on  your 
brow,  and  will  establish  you  in  England  where  you  ought  to  believe  that  he 
requires  your  service,  and  there  he  means  to  effect  your  salvation.  Bemember, 
my  child,  every  day  of  your  life,  that  he  is  your  God,  who  has  put  yon  on  earth 
Intending  you  for  heaven,  who  has  created  you  for  himself  and  for  his  glory. 
The  late  Idng,  your  &ther,  has  already  passed  away ;  there  remains  no  more  of 
him  but  a  little  dust  and  ashes,  hidden  from  our  eyes.  One  of  your  brothers  has 
already  been  taken  from  us,  even  in  his  inftncy  ;^  Qod  withdrew  him  at  his  own 
good  pleasure.  He  luu  retained  you  in  the  world  in  order  to  load  you  with  his 
benefits;  but  as  he  has  given  you  the  utmost  felidty,  it  behoves  you  to  render 
him  the  utmost  gpratitude.  It  is  but  just  that  your  duties  are  augmented,  in 
pn^Kirtion  as  the  benefits  and  fiivours  you  receive  are  signaL  TiJce  heed  of 
abusing  them.  Think  well  that  ihe  grandeur,  goodness,  and  justice  of  God  are 
infinite,  and  employ  all  the  strength  of  your  mind  in  adoring  his  supreme  pmssanoe^ 
and  in  loving  his  inviolable  goodness.  Fear  his  rigorous  equity,  which  will  make 
all  responsible  who  are  unworthy  of  his  benefits. 

"  Beceive,  my  child,  these  instructions  of  my  lips ;  begin  and  finish  every  day 
hi  your  oratory  with  good  thoughts,  and  in  your  prayers  ask  resolution  to  oon« 

^  Henri  duke  of  Orleans;  his  brother  Gaston  took  lustitie. 
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dact  your  life  aocording  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  not  according  to  the  vanitieB  of 
this  world,  which  in  for  all  of  us  but  a  moment,  in  which  we  are  suspended  over 
an  eternity,  which  we  shall  paas  either  in  the  paradise  of  God,  or  in  hdl  with 
the  malign  spirits  who  work  eviL  Remember  that  you  are  daughter  of  the 
church  by  baptism,  and  that  thiii  is,  indeed,  the  first  and  highest  rank  wMch  you 
have,  or  ever  will  have,  since  it  is  this  which  will  give  you  entrance  into  heaven. 
Your  other  dignities,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  earth,  will  not  go  further  than 
the  earth ;  but  those  which  you  derive  from  heaven  will  ascend  again  to  their 
Bouroe,  and  carry  yon  with  them  there.  Bender  thanks  to  heaven  each  day,  to 
God  who  has  made  you  a  Christian ;  estimate  this  first  of  benefits  as  it  deserves, 
and  consider  all  that  you  owe  to  the  labours  and  precious  blood  of  Jesus  our 
Saviour :  it  ought  to  be  paid  for  by  our  sufferings,  and  even  by  our  blood,  if  he 
requires  it.  OiSer  your  soul  and  your  life  to  him  who  has  created  you  by  his 
puissance,  and  redeemed  you  by  hk  goodness  and  mercy.  Pray  to  him,  and  pray 
incessantly,  to  preserve  you  by  the  inestimable  gift  of  his  grace,  and  that  it  may 
please  him  that  you  sooner  lose  your  life  than  renounce  him. 

"  You  are  the  descendant  of  St.  Louis.  I  would  recall  to  you,  in  this  my  last 
adieu,  the  same  instruction  that  he  recdved  from  his  mother,  queen  Blanche, 
who  said  to  him  often, '  That  she  would  rather  see  him  die,  than  to  live  so  as  to 
offend  God,  in  whom  we  move,  and  who  is  the  end  of  our  bang.'  It  was  with 
such  precepts  that  he  commenced  his  holy  career;  it  was  this  that  rendered  him 
worthy  of  employing  his  life  and  reign  for  the  good  of  the  fiiitb  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  church.  Be,  after  his  example,  firm  and  zealous  for  the  Christian  re- 
ligion which  you  have  been  taught,  for  the  defence  of  which  he,  your  royal  and 
holy  ancestor,  exposed  his  life,  and  died  faithful  to  him  among  the  infidels. 
Never  listen  to,  or  suffer  to  be  said  in  your  presence,  aught  in  contradiction  to 
your  belief  in  God,  and  in  his  only  Son,  your  Lord  and  Redeemer.  I  entreat 
the  holy  Virgin  whose  name  you  bear,  to  deign  to  be  the  mother  of  your  soul; 
and  in  honour  of  her  who  is  mother  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  I  bid  you  adieu 
again,  and  many  lames.  I  now  devote  you  to  God  for  ever  and  ever;  it  is  what 
I  desire  for  you  fitnn  the  very  depth  of  my  heart. 

"Your  very  good  and  affectionate  mother,  "Mabu.* 

'<  From  Amiens,  the  10th  of  June;,  1625." 

The  maternal  tenderness^  and  even  the  sublime  moral  truths 
conveyed  in  this  elegant  letter,  ought  not  to  mislead  the  judg- 
ment from  the  t»ct,  that  the  spirit  of  the  conduding  section 
was  a  very  dangerous  one  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the  inex- 
perienced yoimg  gurl  who  was  about  to  undertake  the  station 
of  queen-consort  in  a  country  where  the  established  rehgion 
dijSered  from  her  own.  It  was  calculated  to  exaggerate  and 
inflame  those  diflferences,  for  wherever  the  word  '  Christian ' 
occurs, '  Roman-catholic '  is  exclusively  meant ;  and  the  queen- 
mother  evidently  wishes  to  imply,  that  in  any  country  where 
the  Host  was  not  worshipped,  the  deity  of  Christ  was  blas- 
phemed, and  that  her  daughter  was  going  among  a  people 

^  This  letter  is  among  the  Stuart  Papers  in  the  secret  archives  of  France, 
hotel  de  Soulnse.  It  has  been  copied  by  one  of  the  children  of  James  II.,  at  St. 
Germain's,  and  is  much  worn  with  being  often  read  and  unfolded* 
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whose  creed  was  similar  to  deists  or  Jews^  a  reproach  which 
no  one  can  bring  against  the  reformed  catholic  church  of 
England.  Part  of  the  letter  clearly  urges  the  young  queen  to 
enter  England  as  if  she  were  a  missionary  from  the  propa- 
ganda,  about  to  encounter  the  danger  of  martjnrdom^  and 
a  comparison  is  drawn^  in  most  eloquent  language^  between 
Henriette  and  the  English^  and  her  ancestor  St.  Louis  and 
the  heathens ;  thus^  instead  of  inculcating  a  wise  and  peaceful 
tolerance^  the  utmost  zeal  of  prosdytism  is  excited  in  a  young 
and  ardent  mind.  To  this  letter  may  be  attributed  the  fatal 
course  taken  by  the  youthful  queen  in  England^  which  aggra- 
vated her  husband's  already  difficult  position  as  the  king  of 
three  kingdoms^  each  professing  a  different  religion. 

The  original  plan  of  the  progress  of  the  bride  to  England 
was  by  way  of  Calais;  but  she  was  obUged  to  embark  at 
Boulogne^  because  Calais  was  infected  with  the  plague.  At 
Boulogne  another  detention  occurred,  owing  to  the  whims  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who,  having  previously  amazed  the 
French  court  by  the  extravagances  of  his  insolent  passion  for 
the  beautiful  young  queen  of  France^  Anne  of  Austria^  took 
it  into  his  head  that  he  would  see  her  once  more.  Bucking- 
ham pretended  that  he  had  received  despatches  of  great  im- 
portance from  his  court,  and  rushed  back  to  Amiens^  where 
the  young  consort  of  Louis  XIII.  remained  with  the  queen- 
mother,  and  conducted  himself  there  with  unparalleled  ab- 
surdity.* The  young  queen  of  England  took  no  Uttle  affix)nt 
at  being  detained,  while  her  escort  was  amusing  himself  with 
these  freaks.  Charles  I.^  meantime^  had  travelled  to  Dover, 
where  he  was  waiting  impatiently  the  arrival  of  his  queen. 
Instead  of  which,  he  received  intelligence  of  her  mother's 
dangerous  illness,  and  the  wish  of  his  bride  for  a  few  days' 
delay,  which  he  granted  courteously,  and  requested  that  she 
would  not  come  till  she  could  feel  perfectly  at  ease  in  her 
mind.     During  this  interval  the  king  retired  to  Canterbury. 

The  discharge  of  ordnance  from  the  opposite  shores  of 
France  announced  the  embarkation  of  the  royal  bride,  June 

'  Madame  de  Motteville,  who  affirms  she  had  all  particulars  relating  to  Hen- 
rietta Maria  from  her  own  lips. 

VOL.  V.  P 
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the  23rd.  After  a  stormy  and  even  dangerous  passage^  she 
arrived  before  Dover  on  Sunday  evenings  at  seven  o'clock^  where 
shestepped  &om  her  boat  on  ^'  an  artificial  bridge''  the  king  had 
ordered  to  be  constructed  on  purpose  for  her  accommodation* 
Charles  was  still  at  Canterbury,  where  he  remained  out  of  a 
point  of  de^CBcy,  that  the  queen  might  be  somewhat  recovered 
from  the  fatigues  of  her  voyage,  before  the  agitating  drcum- 
stance  of  a  first  introduction  took  place  between  them.  A 
gentleman  of  the  royal  household,  one  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  brought 
the  tidings  of  the  queen's  arrival  to  Charles  I.  with  extraordi- 
nary speed;  it  is  said  he  was  but  thirty-six  minutes  riding  from 
Dover  to  Canterbury.  The  king  came  to  Dover-castle  to  greet 
his  bride  at  ten  o'dock  the  following  morning.  His  anival 
was  unexpected.  She  was  at  breakfast :  she  rose  hastily  from 
table,  although  he  wished  to  wait  for  the  conclusion  of  her 
repast.  "  The  young  queen  hasted  down  a  pair  of  stairs  to 
meet  the  king,  and  then  offered  to  kneel  and  kiss  his  hand ; 
but  he  wrs^t  her  up  in  his  arms,  with  many  kisses."^  The 
set  speech  that  she  had  studied  to  greet  the  royal  stranger, 
whom  she  had  to  acknowledge  as  her  lord  and  master,  was 
"  Sire,  Je  suia  venue  en  ce  pays  de  voire  majestS  pour  Sire  com- 
mandSe  de  vom." — ^  Sire,  I  am  come  into  this  your  majesty's 
country  to  be  at  your  command.'  But  her  firmness  failed 
her ;  she  finished  the  sentence  with  a  gush  of  tears, — and  very 
natural  it  was  that  they  should  flow.  The  sight  of  her  dis- 
tress called  forth  all  the  kindness  of  the  heart  of  Charles. 
He  led  her  apart,  he  kissed  off  her  tears,  protesting  that  he 
should  do  so  till  she  left  off  weeping ;  he  soothed  her  with 
words  of  manly  tenderness,  telling  her  ''That  she  was  not 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  enemies  and  strangers,  as  she  trem- 
blingly apprehended,  but  according  to  the  wise  disposal  of 
God,  whose  will  it  was  that  she  should  leave  her  kindred  and 
cleave  to  her  spouse ;"  adding,  ''  that  he  would  be  no  longer 
master  himself,  than  while  he  was  a  servant  to  her."*  This 
mingled  softness  and  gallantry  reassured  the  weeping  girl; 
her  dark  eyes  brightened  anew,  and  she  soon  fell  into  fieuouliar 
discourse  with  the  royal  lover.  In  the  coiurse  of  conversation, 
^  Contemporaiy  news-letter.  '  Life  of  Henriefcla  Maria,  1671. 
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he  seemed  surprised  that  she  appeared  so  much  taller  than 
she  had  been  represented  to  him;  for^  finding  she  reached 
to  his  shoulder,  he  glanced  downward  at  her  feet^  to  see  whe- 
ther her  height  had  not  been  increased  by  artificial  means. 
With  her  natural  quickness  of  perception  she  anticipated  his 
thoughts,  and  showing  him  the  shoes  she  wore,  she  said  to 
him  in  French,  "  Sire,  I  stand  upon  mine  own  feet :  I  have  no 
help  from  art.    Thus  high  am  I ;  neither  higher  nor  lower/' 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  interview,  the  young  queen  pre- 
sented all  her  French  servants  to  his  majesty,  recommending 
them  to  him  particularly  by  name.  Madame  St.  George,  the 
daughter  of  madame  de  Monglat,  the  queen's  governess,  was 
the  principal  of  her  ladies,  and  to  her  king  Charles  took  a  very 
early  antipathy.^  That  beautiful  coquette  the  duchess  de  Chev- 
reuse'  was  of  the  party,  but  she  seems  to  have  arrived  in  the 
quaUiy  of  guest ;  she  was  the  wife  of  the  king's  cousin,  the 
duke  de  Chevreuse,  who  had  represented  his  royal  person  by 
proxy  at  the  recent  marriage  ceremony,  and  completed  his 
trust  by  escorting  the  royal  bride  to  England.  The  absence 
of  madame  de  Chevreuse  fix)m  Paris  was,  in  fact,  a  species  of 
banishment  inflicted  on  her,  as  penance  for  some  of  the  vaga- 
ries with  which,  from  the  pure  love  of  mischief,  she  had  been 
bewildering  all  the  heads  and  hearts  she  could  captivate  at 
the  French  court.  Nor  did  she  lack  Enghsh  admirers,  for  the 
"  wooing  ambassador,"  lord  Kensington,  was  passionately  in 
love  with  her.  Charles  I.  received  the  duke  de  Chevreuse 
graciously,  and  greeted  him  as  a  kinsman.  The  king  personally 
conducted  him  to  the  presence-chamber  in  Dover-castle,  where 
the  fair  duchess  de  Chevreuse  had  aheady  arrived,  who  was 
welcomed  by  her  royal  host.*  The  king's  own  hand-writing 
bore  witness  to  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  the  conduct  of  his 
bride  on  the  trying  occasion  of  her  arrival.  In  a  letter  to 
her  mother,  subsequently  written,  he  thus  alludes  to  it : — 

1  Life  of  Hem-ietta  Maria,  1671. 
'  Madame  de  MotteviUe.  The  duchess  was  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Rohan, 
married  portionlen,  for  love,  by  the  fiivouriie  of  Louis  XIII.,  the  duke  de  Luynes. 
Her  husband  died  in  early  Hfb,  and  left  her  rich  and  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty. 
She  bestowed  her  wealth  and  charms  on  Claud  de  Lorraine,  the  duke  of  Chevreuse^ 
who  died  1657. 

*  Sir  John  Finett's  Obserrations  touching  Forogn  Ambassadors* 
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"At  my  first  meetiiig  her  at  Dover,  I  ooold  not  expect  more  testimonj  of  love 
and  respect  than  abe  showed  me ;  to  give  yoa  one  insfaiiiy.,  her  first  reqnest  in 
private  wafl»  'That  she,  bemg  young  and  oomxng  to  a  strange  coontry,  botii  by 
her  years  and  ignoranoe  of  the  cnstoms  might  commit  many  errors ;  therelbre  she 
entreated  that  I  woold  not  be  angry  with  her  for  her  fiuilts  of  ignorance^  before 
I  had,  with  my  instradaons,  learned  her  to  avoid  them,  and  desired  me  in  these 
cases  to  employ  no  third  person,  hot  to  teU  her  myself  when  I  fixmd  she  did  any 
thing  amiss.'  I  both  granted  her  reqoestand  thanked  her  for  it^  but  denied  she 
woold  treat  me  as  she  asked  me  to  treat  her."^ 

The  bridal  party  left  Dover  the  same  eventful  day  that  saw 
the  king  introduced  to  his  queen :  on  the  road  to  Canterbury, 
a  halt  was  made  at  Barham-downs^  where  there  were  pavilions 
and  a  banquet  prepared.  All  the  English  ladies  of  the  queen's 
household  were  assembled^  and  were  waiting  to  be  presented 
to  their  royal  mistress.  The  king  assisted  her  to  alight  from 
her  carriage.  On  the  green-sward  that  June  morning  the 
royal  bride  held  her  first  court,  and  was  introduced  to  her 
English  ladies.  At  Canterbury  a  magnificent  feast  awaited 
them,  at  which  Charles  served  his  beautifiil  bride  at  table, 
performing  the  office  of  carver  to  her  with  his  own  royal 
hands.  The  queen,  that  she  might  not  refiise  the  viands  he 
offered  her,  ate  both  of  the  pheasant  and  venison  he  laid  on 
her  plate,  although  her  confessor  stood  by  her,  and  reminded 
her  it  was  a  fest,  being  the  vigil  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
entreated  her  "  not  to  give  cause  of  scandal,  by  eating  for- 
bidden food  in  a  strange  land  at  her  first  arrival ;''  but  the 
young  queen,  either  determined  to  conciliate  her  new  subjects, 
or  being  very  hungry  with  her  journey,  paid  no  heed  to  these 
injunctions,  but  ate,  without  scruple,  the  meat  the  king  had 
carved  for  her.' 

The  same  evening  the  king  and  queen  were  married, 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  in  the  great 
hall  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Canterbury.'  No  particulars  of  the 
ceremony  have  been  preserved,  excepting  that  the  great  Eng- 

1  Memorial  of  Charles  I.,  sent  to  the  queen-mother  of  France,  July  12, 1626, 
a  copy  of  which  was  taken  in  his  cabinet  at  Naseby,  and  published  in  Edmund 
Ludlow's  Memoirs,  at  Vevay,  16d9,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
heinous  crimes  of  Charles  1. ;  by  some  strange  obliquity  in  moral  justice,  there  is 
not  a  passage  quoted  but  is  as  replete  with  manly  tenderness  and  rectitude  as  the 
above.  Polemic  controversy  most  have  utterly  perverted  the  appreciation  of 
right  and  wrong  in  that  century. 

^  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  pp.  11, 12. 
Ibid.,  p.  12 ;  and  Dr.  Lingard,  last  edition,  vol.  iz.  p.  238. 
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lish  composer^  Orlando  Gibbons,  perfonned  on  the  organ  at 
the  royal  nuptials.*  The  manner  has,  however,  been  remem- 
bered in  which  the  king  prevented  the  absurd  mummerjr  in 
the  bridal  chamber,  which  was  then  a  national  custom.  All 
the  follies  of  breaking  bridecake,  presenting  possets,  and 
throwing  stockings,  were  of  course  odious  to  the  refined  taste 
of  Charles  I. ;  directly  he  entered,  he  suddenly  &stened  the 
door  against  the  profane  route  who  expected  to  follow,  and 
turning  out  his  immediate  attendants,  bolted  seven  doors  with 
his  own  royal  hands.'  He  laughed  heartily  at  his  disap* 
pointed  household  next  day,  and  told  them  he  had  outwitted 
them ;  yet  it  may  be  surmised,  his  gentle,  manly  conduct,  in 
abjuring  these  coarse  and  uncivilized  customs,  was  taken 
amiss,  as  if  he  despised  the  national  usages  of  the  English, 
for  the  old  buffoonery  was  actually  renewed  at  royal  bridals, 
and  practised  until  the  marriage  of  Greoi^  the  Third  with 
queen  Charlotte. 

Charles  I.  chose  to  enter  the  metropolis  by  the  old  state 
highway  of  the  river  Thames,  and  for  this  purpose  took  the 
ancient  route  from  Canterbuiy  to  Gravesend.  Ostensibly,  he 
wished  to  show  his  bride  that  magnificent  navy  which  was 
always  the  pride  of  the  Stuart  sovereigns;  but  the  chief 
motive  was  to  avoid  passing  through  the  narrow  and  infected 
streets  of  the  city  of  London,  then  reeking  with  the  plague. 
At  Gravesend  the  royal  bride  was  escorted  to  a  state  barge 
by  the  king ;  hundreds  of  beautiful  baizes,  belonging  to  the 
nobility  and  merchants  of  London,  floated  around  ready  to 
fall  into  the  royal  procession,  which  was  greeted  by  the 
thundering  salutes  of  the  noble  navy  riding  at  anchor  near 
the  town. 

Newspapers  were  then  in  their  infancy ;  their  places  were 
suppUed  by  news-letters,  which  were  manuscript  epistles, 
written  by  professed  intelligencers  to  the  different  nobles  dis- 
tant from  court  who  could  afford  to  treat  themselves  with 
such  luxuries.     Some  of  these  letters  are  extant,"  and  con- 

^  The  fact  is  recorded  on  his  tomb  in  Canterbury  cathedral. 
'  News-letter  of  Jane  27,  1625,  printed  in  the  Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I., 
from  the  original  MS.,  vol.  i.  p.  30. 

'  Historical  Letters,  edited  by  sir  Henry  EUuu 
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tain  minute  particulars  of  the  queen's  progress  to  London 
from  her  embarkation.  "  Yesterday^  betwixt  Gravesend  and 
London,  our  queen  had  a  beautiful  and  stately  view  of  that 
part  of  our  navy  which  is  ready  to  sail,  which  gave  her  a 
volley  of  fifteen  hundred  shot/'  It  required  firm  nerves  to 
stand  a  royal  salute  in  those  days,  for  all  the  guns  fired  were 
shotted,  and  some  awkward  accidents  happened  now  and  then 
in  consequence.  At  five  o'clock,  in  a  hot,  thundering  June 
afternoon,  the  queen  drew  near  the  metropolis:  a  heavy 
shower  was  falling  at  the  time,  but  thousands  of  boats  and 
ornamental  vessels  followed  or  surrounded  her  royal  barge. 
"  Fifty  good  ships  discharged  their  ordnance  as  the  gay  float- 
ing pageant  passed  up  the  river,  and  last  of  all  the  Tower- 
guns  opened  such  a  peal  as,  I  think,  the  queen  never  heard 
the  hke.  The  king  and  queen  were  both  in  green  dresses; 
their  bai^-windows,  notwithstanding  the  vehemence  of  the 
shower,  were  open,  and  all  the  people  shouting  amain.  The 
queen  put  out  her  hand,  and  shaked  it  to  them.  She  hath 
ah«ady  given  some  good  signs  of  hope  that  she  may,  ere  long, 
by  God's  blessing,  become  ours  in  religion."  One  of  these 
signs  was  the  rather  doubtful  one  of  eating  the  wing  of  a 
pheasant  on  the  vigil  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  and  another, 
more  hopeftil,  in  the  answer  she  made  to  one  of  her  English 
attendants,  who  venturing  to  ask,  "If  her  majesty*  could 
endure  a  Huguenot?" — "Why  not?"  repUed  the  queen; 
"  was  not  my  father  one  ?'"  It  had  been  well  for  her  majesty 
if  she  had  remembered  whose  daughter  she  was  more  fire- 
quentiy ;  but  this  speech,  uttered  in  the  course  of  her  pro- 
gress to  the  metropoUs,  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  rehgious 
toleration  she  was  ever  known  to  practise,  though  the  utmost 
moderation  was  required  from  her,  both  as  a  wife  and  queen, 
professing  a  difierent  reUgion  from  her  husband  and  his  people. 
The  royal  barge,  after  shooting  London-bridge,  made  direct 
for  Somerset-house,  the  queen's  dower-palace :  before  the  pro- 
cession arrived  there,  an  accident  happened  which  caused  great 
alarm.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  literally  lined  with  spec- 
tators, who  stood  on  barges,  lighters,  and  ships'  htills ;  one  of 
'  Historical  Letten»  edited  by  nr  Henry  £Ilis. 
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these  vesselB  cap^nzed  for  want  of  baUast,  and  immened  above 
a  hundred  persons  in  the  Thames,  but  the  boats  that  were 
shooting  about  in  all  directions  soon  picked  up  the  unfor- 
tunate sight-seers,  with  no  other  damage  than  a  thorough 
ducking.  Pubhc  rejoicings  for  the  queen's  entry  prevailed 
throughout  London.  That  evening  the  bells  rang  till  mid- 
night,  bonfires  blazed  on  every  side,  and  as  much  revelling  was 
kept  up  as  the  plague-smitten  state  of  the  city  would  permit.* 

The  sweetness  and  urbanity  with  which  the  queen  had  at 
first  captivated  the  hearts  of  her  new  subjects,  ever  and  anon 
gave  way  before  stormy  fits  of  temper.  Perhaps  the  earUest 
of  these  indications  took  place  the  first  time  she  kept  court  at 
Whitehall,  and  was  perceived  by  a  by-stander,  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
who  wrote  the  following  description  of  her  majesty:  **The 
queen,  howsoever  Uttle  in  stature,  is  of  a  most  charming 
countenance  when  pleased,  but  full  of  spirit,  and  seems  to  be 
of  more  than  ordinary  resolution.  With  one  frown,  divers  of 
us  being  at  Whitehall  to  see  her,  she  drove  us  all  out  of  the 
chamber,  the  room  being  somewhat  overheated  with  fire  and 
company.  I  suppose  none  but  a  queen  could  have  cast  such 
a  scowl."  •  In  the  winter  the  court  returned  to  London. 
The  king  opened  his  parliament,  at  which  his  royal  bride 
appeared  seated  on  a  throne  by  him.'  The  queen's  con- 
fessor, father  Sancy,  very  early  gave  offence  to  king  Charles, 
who  sent  him  back  to  France  for  officiously  insisting  on 
the  performance,  to  the  very  letter,  of  every  article  in 
the  queen's  marriage-contract  respecting  the  establishment 
of  her  Boman-catholic  chapel.  An  extraordinary  reason 
was   given  for   his   expulsion.    "No   longer   ago   than   on 

'  The  state  of  the  metropdis,  at  this  juncture,  may  he  gathered  from  the 
description  of  judge  Whitelock,  father  to  the  parliamentary  historian.  It  was 
needitd  ior  the  judge  to  go  to  Westminster-hall,  to  acyonm  the  Michaelmas  term 
to  Reading.  He  arrived,  early  in  the  morning,  at  Hyde-park-oorner,  (which  he 
spells  *  High  Plurk,')  where  he  and  h.is  retinue  dined,  spreading  the  provisions 
they  had  brought  with  them  in  the  coach  on  the  ground,  in  the  park.  He  vras 
th^  driven  to  Westminster-hall  as  iast  as  his  coach  could  go,  through  the  streets 
overgrown  with  grass,  and  forsaken  by  the  people.  He  went  straight  to  the 
King's-bench,  adionmed  the  court,  and  then  quickly  left  the  infected  metropolis. 
In  London,  nearly  2000  persons  died  weekly  of  the  plague  that  summer. 
*  Letter  from  Mr,  Pory  to  the  rev.  J.  Mead,  dated  July  1, 1626. 
'  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  ^laria,  1671,  p.  18. 
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St.  James's-day/*  says  our  authority/  "  these  hypocritical 
dogs  made  the  poor  queen  walk  a-foot  from  her  house  at  St. 
James^s^  [the  palace,]  thereby  to  honour  the  saint  of  the  day 
m  visiting  that  holy  place^  where,  forsooth,  so  many  martyrs 
had  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  cause/'  The 
incident  is  quoted  far  and  wide  in  history ;  no  date,  howeveri 
is  given,  or  some  readers  might  have  discovered  that  Hen- 
rietta, when  she  obeyed  the  feuiatic  directions  of  her  spiritual 
instructors,  had  arrived  at  the  sage  age  of  fifteen  years, 
seven  months,  and  five  days.  The  queen  always  denied  the 
charge,  but  it  is  certain  the  king  believed  it. 

The  infected  state  of  the  metropolis  deprived  it  of  the 
presence  of  the  court,  and  aU  the  public  rqoicings  con- 
comitant to  a  new  reign  and  royal  marriage  were  postponed 
till  the  summer  heats  had  abated.  The  king  and  his  bride, 
after  finding  that  the  pest  followed  them  to  Richmond, 
Hampton-Court,  and  Windsor,  bent  their  course  to  the  New 
Forest,  and  made  some  stay  at  the  antique  palaces  of  BeauUeu 
and  Titchfield.  The  usual  troubles  of  having  two  reUgions 
in  one  family  soon  became  manifest.  The  king's  chaplain 
and  the  queen's  confessor  contested  every  day  when  the  royal 
party  dined  together  in  pubUc,  which  was  to  say  grace.  The 
queen's  confessor  succeeded  in  his  attempts,  and  returned 
thanks  after  dinner  one  day  at  Titchfield :  the  king,  offended 
at  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  was  part  of  the  ceremonial, 
rose  up,  took  the  queen  by  the  hand,  and  abruptly  left  the 
table  and  company.  Then  the  clergyman  of  the  town  preached 
a  sermon  in  the  open  court  of  the  queen's  side  of  the  old 
monastic  pile  of  Titchfield,  for  the  benefit  of  her  Protestant 
servants :  in  the  middle  of  the  lecture,  her  majesiy,  handed  by 
her  French  lord  chamberlain,  and  followed  by  all  her  retinue 
chattering  and  making  a  great  noise,  came  out  of  her  apart- 
ments. It  was  Sunday  afternoon ;  the  preacher  stopped,  and 
demanded  whether  he  was  to  proceed?  In  all  likeUhood, 
neither  the  queen  nor  her  French  domestics  knew  what  he 

^  Sir  Henry  Ellin's  HiBtorical  Letters ;  first  Series.  The  king,  who  mentions 
the  same  in  one  of  his  letters  to  France,  dates  his  letter  July  12, 1626 ;  theretbre 
he  must  likewise  be  speaking  of  the  preceding  St.  James's-day  of  1625,  which 
was  July  15,  new  style,  July  25,  old  style 
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said,  or  understood  what  he  was  about ;  for  in  a  little  time 
the  whole  train  came  back  again  through  the  congregation^ 
and  again  auditors  of  the  sermon  were  scattered  to  the  right 
and  left.  The  queen  and  the  priests  were  suspected  of  rais- 
ing the  disturbance  on  purpose;^  but  it  seems  that  the 
sermon  was  not  preached  in  a  place  of  worship^  and  had 
estabUshed  itself  in  the  thoroughfare  to  the  queen^s  lodgings. 
The  king  had  left  Titchfield  the  day  before  to  visit  his  fleet 
at  Plymouth.  Alarming  reports  were  raised  of  his  death  by 
the  plague^  and  great  lamentation  made  by  the  populace ;  he 
returned,  however,  safe  and  well,  and  took  the  queen  to 
Salisbury.  The  French  ambassador  followed  them  there,  his 
errand  beii^  to  know  when  the  queen's  income  was  to  be 
settled. 

The  court  returned  in  November  to  Hampton-Court,  the 
king's  arrangements  being  to  spend  Christmas  at  Whitehall : 
one  day  in  December,  the  queen  came  to  London,  incognita, 
and  visited  the  new  Exchange,  a  sort  of  bazaar,  where  Exeter- 
hall  now  stands.  "  Here  she  went  very  nimbly  from  shop 
to  shop,  and  bought  some  knacks ;  till  being  discovered,  she 
made  off  with  all  the  haste  she  could,  and  went  that  night 
again  to  Hamptoa-Court.  This  was  a  French  trick,''  adds 
our  authority,  ill-naturedly,'  "  like  to  washing  in  the  Thames 
1 1st  summer."  The  duchess  de  Chevreuse  had,  in  the  course 
of  one  of  the  bathing  parties  alluded  to,  astonished  the 
English  by  swimming  across  the  Thames  and  back  again. 
Bathing  seems  to  have  been  an  innovation^  regarded  at 
that  time  with  horror  by  the  English. 

The  queen  had  grown  considerably  since  her  arrival  in 
England :  she  had  completed  her  sixteenth  year  at  Hampton- 
Court,  and  was  now  embarked  in  all  the  cares  and  respon- 
sibilities of  royalty.  One  of  her  contemporaries,  the  historian 
Howell,  has  thus  graphically  drawn  her  portrait,  as  she  then 
appeared  at  her  court  of  Whitehall :  '^  We  have  now  a  most 
noble  new  queen  of  England,  who  in  true  beauty  is  much 
beyond  the  long-wooed  infanta.     The  Spanish  princess  had 

^  Letter  of  rev.  J.  Mead  to  sir  Martin  Stnteville,  October  1625. 
«Ibid. 
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fading  flaxen  hair,  was  big-lipped,  and  somewhat  heavy-eyed ; 
but  this  daughter  of  France,  this  youngest  flower  of  the  Bour* 
bon — being  but  in  her  cradle  when  her  sire,  the  great  Heniy, 
was  put  out  of  the  world, — ^is  of  a  more  lovely  and  lasting 
complexion,  of  a  clear  brown,  with  eyes  that  sparkle  Uke 
stars/'  The  pens  of  all  writers  were  eloquent  in  praise  of 
the  brunette  beauty  of  the  queen,  even  before  the  pencil  of 
Vandyke  had  made  it  indisputable.  '^  She  is  black-eyed  and 
brown-haired,"  declares  another  writer;*  "in  truth,  a  brave 
lady."  A  more  finished  and  intellectual  description  of  the 
queen  has  been  preserved  by  her  countrywoman,  the  accom- 
plished La  Fayette.'  "At  the  epoch  of  her  marriage  she 
had  only  attained  middle  height,  but  she  was  extremely  well 
proportioned.  Her  complexion  was  perfectly  beautiful :  her 
tsLce  was  long,  her  eyes  large  and  black, — now  touchingly.  soft, 
and  now  brilliant  and  sparkling.  Her  hair  black,  her  teeth 
fine ;  her  forehead,  nose,  and  mouth  all  somewhat  large,  but 
well  formed ;  her  air  spiritueUe,  with  an  extreme  deUcacy  of 
features,  and  an  expression  grand  and  noble  throughout  her 
whole  person.  Of  all  the  princesses  of  her  family  she  most 
resembles  her  great  father :  like  him,  she  has  true  greatness 
of  mind,  ftdl  of  tenderness  and  charity,  of  a  sweet  and  agree- 
able temper,  entering  into  the  griefs  of  others,  and  willing  to 
alleviate  all  the  sorrow  in  the  world.  Charles  I.  loved  her 
with  passion,  and  well  she  reciprocated  his  tenderness,  as  he 
found  in  the  hour  of  peril  and  misfortune."  The  picture  is, 
perhaps,  sketched  with  too  partial  a  hand :  the  writer  evidently 
loved  the  original,  yet  the  power  of  inspiring  gratuitous  love, 
which  endures  through  changing  fortune,  is  one  proof  that 
the  fine  traits  here  drawn  were  not  altogether  fictitious. 
However,  if  we  are  guided  entirely  by  the  conclusions  drawn 
firom  facts,  the  young  queen  must  be  considered  at  this  time 
as  a  lovely  and  vivacious  child,  who  had  been  previously  some- 
what spoiled  by  her  mother  and  her  flattering  female  court. 
The  king's  first  admiration  of  his  wife  soon  assumed  the 

>  Pory  to  Mead. 
'  Madmne  de  la  Fayette  wa«,  like  madame  de  Motteville,  a  lady  in  the  hooaebold 
of  Henrietta's  sigter-in-law,  Anne  of  Austria,  queen  of  France,  and  wan,  like  her^ 
intimately  aoqniunted  with  Henrietta,  both  in  her  prosperity  and  advcrssity. 
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feelings  of  deep  and  intense  passion^  full  of  disquietudes :  he 
was  annoyed  at  the  influence  her  French  attendants  had  over 
her.  In  whatsoeyer  country  a  regal  marriage  may  take  place^ 
the  natiye  attendants  of  the  bride  are  invariably  dismissed  in 
a  few  AsLjs,  for  they  are  always  objects  of  suspicion^  either  to 
the  king  or  to  his  people.  Charles  I.  knew  it  was  against  his 
agreement  to  remove  the  large  colony  the  queen  had  brought 
with  her;  but  he  was  not  for  that  the  less  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  them^  nor  could  his  people  hate  them  more  intensely  than 
he  did.  Among  other  grievances  was  the  mass  at  Whitehall,^ 
where  the  queen  claimed  penmssion  for  the  celebration  of  the 
rites  of  her  religion^  which  was  granted  with  reluctance. 
Instead  of  a  chapel  according  to  the  marriage-articles^  the 
most  retired  chamber  in  the  palace  was  assigned  for  the 
purpose.  The  first  mass  that  waB  celebrated  ia  an  English 
royal  palace  since  the  winter  of  queen  Elizabeth's  accession^ 
is  thus  described  in  the  words  of  an  angry  news-writer:' 
''  The  queen^  at  eleyen  o'clock^  came  out  of  her  chamber  in  a 
petticoat,  and  with  a  veil  over  her  head,  supported  by  the 
count  de  TiUiers,  her  chamberlain,  followed  by  six  of  her 
women,  and  the  mass  was  mumbled  over  her.  Whilst  they 
were  at  mass,  the  king  gave  orders  that  no  Englishman  or 
woman  should  come  near  the  place.  The  priests  have  been 
very  importunate  to  have  the  chapel  finished  at  St.  James's, 
but  they  find  the  king  slow  in  doing  that.  His  answer  was, 
'  That  if  the  queen's  closet,  where  they  now  say  mass,  be  not 
large  enough,  let  them  have  it  in  the  great  chamber;  and  if 
the  great  chamber  be  not  wide  enough,  they  may  use  the 
garden ;  and  if  the  garden  were  not  spacious  enough  to  serve 
their  turn,  then  was  the  park  the  fittest  place.'  With  all 
their  stratagems,  they  cannot  bring  him  to  be  the  least  in 
love  with  their  fopperies.  They  say  there  came  some  English 
papists  to  hear  the  queen's  mass  on  Sunday,  but  that  she 
rebuked  them,  and  caused  them  to  be  driven  out.'* 

The  queen  of  Charles  I.  is  known  to  all  readers  of  history 
by  the  name  of  Henrietta  Maria;  but  she  was  not  called  so 
by  her  husband,  or  at  her  own  court.    It  is  true  that,  as  soon 
*  Madame  de  Motteville.  *  Ellis's  Histxnrical  Letters. 
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as  her  marriage  was  announced  in  England,  she  was  prayed 
for  in  the  royal  chapel  by  the  strange  appellation  of  '  queen 
Henry/*  the  French  pronunciation  of  ^  Henriette'  being  unin- 
telligible to  English  ears,  and,  perhaps,  unattainable  to  English 
organs.  The  next  Sunday  the  king  ordered  the  name  of  '  queen 
Henry'  to  be  changed  to  ^  queen  Mary  /  and  when  those  in 
his  household  remonstrated  with  him  that  this  name,  owing 
to  the  Marian  persecutions,  had  become  very  unpopular  in 
England,  he  still  persisted  in  calling  his  bride  ^Mary,'  de- 
claring that  the  land  should  find  blessings  connected  with  her 
name  that  would  counteract  all  previous  evils.'  Most  persons 
win  agree  with  Charles  in  his  tasteful  appreciation  of  the 
name  of  Mary ;  but  his  feelings,  as  lover  and  poet,  ought  to 
have  yielded  to  the  good  poUcy  of  the  above  suggestion,  for 
popular  prejudice  is  governed  by  a  mere  breath,  and  the 
slightest  association  of  ideas  will  raise  the  fury  of  the  multi- 
tude. Yes ;  history  will  prove  Shakspeare's  aphorism,  "  that 
there  is  magic  in  a  name,''  especially  for  the  working  of  evil. 
The  political  agitators  who  give  nicknames  are  guided  by  this 
aphorism.  How  many  martyrs  have  fallen  victims  to  the 
ridiculous  or  ill-sounding  epithets  of  Lollard,  Papist,  or  Quaker ! 
The  influence  of  the  French  household  over  the  mind  of 
the  queen  became  daily  more  intolerable  to  Charles,  for  she 
lived  among  them,  and  thought  and  spoke  according  to  their 
direction.  He  considered  that  they  interfered  between  her 
heart  and  his,  and  that  she  never  would  become  attached  to 
him  while  they  remained  in  England.  The  king  himself 
wrote  an  account  of  his  disquietudes  to  his  consort's  mother, 
Marie  de  Medids.  He  attributes  them  to  madame  de  St. 
George,  "who,"  he  says,'  "taking in  distaste  because  I  would 
not  let  her  ride  with  us  in  the  coach,  (when  there  were  many 
women  of  higher  quality,)  claiming  it  as  her  due,   (which 

^  Letter  of  J.  Chamberlayne  to  sir  Dudley  Carleton,  May  14th. 

*  Mrs.  Hatchinsoii's  Memoirs.  This  admirable  lady,  though  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  regicides,  always  speaks  with  the  utmost  respect  of  the  great  abilities  of  Hen- 
rietta Maria;  neither  does  she  censure  her  for  any  thing  but  '*  haughty  temper 
and  papistry ." 

'  Memorial  of  Charles  I.,  sent  to  the  queen-mother  of  France,  July  12, 1626, 
the  copy  of  which  was  taken  in  his  cabinet  at  Naseby.  Published  in  Ed.  Ludlow's 
Memobi,  at  Vevay,  1699. 
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in  England  we  think  a  strange  things)  set  my  -wife  in  snch 
a  humour  against  me^  as  from  that  very  hour  to  this  no 
man  can  say  she  has  behaved  two  days  together  with  the 
respect  that  I  have  deserved  of  her.  As  I  take  it,  it  was  at 
her  first  coming  to  Hampton-Court  I  sent  some  of  my  council 
to  her,  with  the  regulations  that  were  kept  in  the  court  of  the 
queen  my  mother,  and  desired  the  count  de  TiUiers  that  the 
same  might  be  kept/'  The  answer  of  queen  Henrietta  to 
this  deputation  was,  "  I  hope  I  shall  be  suffered  to  order  my 
own  house  as  I  list/' — "  Now,  if  she  had  said,''  continues  the 
king,  "  that  she  would  speak  with  me  herself,  not  doubting  to 
give  me  satisfaction,  I  would  have  found  no  fault  in  her,  for 
whatsoever  she  had  said,  I  should  have  imputed  it  to  her 
ignorance  of  business ;  but  I  could  not  imagine  her  affront- 
ing me  so  by  refusal  publicly.  After  this  answer,  I  took  my 
time,  when  I  thought  we  had  leisure  to  dispute  it  out  by 
ourselves,  to  tell  her  both  her  fault  in  the  publicity  of  such 
answer,  and  her  mistakes  in  the  business  itself.  She,  instead 
of  acknowledging  her  mistakes,  gave  me  so  ill  an  answer  that 
I  omit  to  repeat  it.  When  I  have  any  thing  to  say  to  her^ 
I  must  manage  her  servants  first,  else  I  am  sure  to  be  denied. 
Likewise  I  have  to  complain  of  her  neglect  of  the  Enghsh 
tongue,  and  of  the  nation  in  general.  I  will  omit  the  afi&ont 
she  offered  me  before  my  going  to  this  last  unhappy  assembly 
of  parliament,  because  there  has  been  talk  enough  of  that 
already  :  the  author  is  before  you  in  Prance/'^  He  was  pro- 
bably fjEither  Sancy,  who  was  dismissed  the  first  summer  of 
Henrietta's  marriage. 

Such  were  the  occurrences  which  disgusted  Charles  I.  with 
his  wife's  French  household,  and  led  him  to  form  an  early 
determination  of  dismissing  them.  He  notified  this  intention 
to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  then  at  Paris  as  am- 
bassador-extraordinary, requiring  him  to  break  this  matter  to 
the  queen-mother,  Marie  de  Medicis : — 

1  Memorial  of  Charks  I.,  sent  to  the  queen-mother  of  France  July  12, 1626. 
Pablished  in  Ed.  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  at  Vevay,  1699.  The  occurrences  thus 
described  by  the  king  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1625,  w  he  mentions  them  as 
occurring  when  the  queen  first  went  to  Hampton-Court.  He  wrote  them  in  the 
succeeding  year,  when  Henrietta  was  little  more  than  sixteen. 
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Kino  Ciiablbs  to  ths  Dukb  ov  Buokikohah.* 

(iVtoo^.) 

"  Stebnie,  "  Not.  20, 1626. 

"  I  writ  to  yoa  by  Ned  Clarke^  that  I  tbonght  I  ehotdd  have  canae  enoagh, 
in  a  short  time,  to  put  away  the  momerM?  [monsieiin,]  either  by  [thdr]  attempt- 
ing to  steal  away  my  Ttife,  or  by  nwlring  plots  with  my  own  sn^ects.  For  the 
first  I  cannot  say  certainly  whether  it  was  intended,  bat  I  am  sure  it  is  hindered; 
for  the  other,  though  I  have  good  grounds  to  believe  it^  and  am  stiU  hunting 
alter  it,  yet  seeing  daily  the  malidousness  of  the  numten,  by  making  and  foment- 
ing discontentments  in  my  wife,  I  could  tarry  no  longer  from  advertising  yon 
that  I  mean  to  seek  for  no  other  grounds  to  cashier  my  monterg,  that  yon  may 
(if  you  thmk  good)  advertise  the  queen-mother  [Marie  de  Medicis]  of  my  inten- 
tion ;  for  this  being  an  action  which  may  have  a  show  of  harshness,  I  thought  it 
was  fit  to  take  this  way,  that  she^  [the  queen-mother,]  to  whom  I  have  had 
many  obligations,  may  not  take  it  unkindly.  And  likewise,  I  thmk  I  have  done 
you  no  wrong  in  my  letter,  though  in  some  place  of  it  I  may  seem  to  chide  you. 

"  I  pray  you  send  me  word,  with  what  speed  you  may,  whether  ye  like  this 
course  or  not,  for  I  shall  put  nothing  of  this  in  execution  while  [till]  I  hear  from 
you.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  think  of  convenient  means  to  do  this  business 
with  the  best  mien ;  but  I  am  resolved  it  must  be  done,  and  that  shortly.  So, 
kaaging  to  see  thee,  I  rest,         «  ^oxa  loving,  faithful,  constant  friend, 

"  HamptDn-Gourt"  ««  Chableb,  R.  " 

This  letter  was  accompanied  with  one  meant  to  be  shown  to 
the  mother  of  the  yoimg  queen,  commencing,  like  the  former, 
with  *'  Steenie,''  but  written  in  a  very  sensible  and  reasonable 
style,  which  is  not  exactly  the  case  with  the  first;  for  the 
idea  that  his  wife  would  be  stolen  from  him,  is  more  like  a 
boy  jealous  of  the  possession  of  a  new  plaything,  than  a  king 
of  the  personal  dignity  of  Charles.  However,  he  was  a 
yoimg  husband,  passionately  in  love  with  his  own  wife,  and 
he  must  be  allowed  his  share  in  the  excuses  made  for  the 
irrationality  of  lovers  in  general.  Buckingham  assuredly 
communicated  to  the  queen-mother  of  France  the  king's  last 
letter,  and  by  that  means  broke  to  her  the  intention  of  dis- 
missing the  French  household,  since  Henrietta  afterwards 
gave  him  all  the  credit  of  that  measure,  and  hated  him  as  if 
he  had  been  the  author  of  it.  Yet  Charles  found  no  feasible 
excuse  for  '^  cashiering  his  monsers,'^  as  he  calls  them,  till  Aill 
six  months  after. 

Another  letter  to  Steenie  occurs  soon  after  the  forgoing, 
in  which  the  king  makes  the  following  rather  ungracious 
comment  on  his  queen's  conduct:  "As  for  news,  my  wife 

1  Edited  by  the  learned  translator  of  Bassompierre's  Embassy,  p.  123.  Tiie 
orthography  is  here  modernised.  '  The  queen's  French  retinue. 
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begins  to  mend  her  manners.  I  know  not  how  long  it  will 
continue;  they  say  she  does  so  by  advice/'  ^  He  was,  mean- 
time, seriously  annoyed  with  the  persistance  of  madame  St. 
George,  who,  by  virtue  of  her  ofl&ce  as  first  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber, continued  to  take  a  place  in  the  queen's  coach,  even 
when  the  king  was  there.  One  day  his  majesty  put  her  back 
with  his  own  hand,^  as  she  was  following  the  queen  into  the 
royal  carriage;  he  likewise  prevented  her  firom  taking  pre- 
cedence of  the  English  ladies  of  his  queen's  household :  all 
which  produced  strife  between  the  queen  and  himself,  and 
sometimes  between  her  and  madame  St.  Geoi^e.  It  was, 
we  may  suppose,  after  one  of  these  wrangles,  that  Henrietta 
Maria  wrote  the  following  familiar  note  to  her  Mend : — 
TEB  QvExir  TO  Madams  St.  Geosos.* 
"  ICauangat,  [JVb  date  of  cmg  hM.'] 

"  I  pray  yoa  excuse  me  if  yaa  have  seen  my  litUe  verHnffo,  [vertigo J  which 
held  me  this  moming.  I  cannot  be  right  all  (^  a  sadden,  but  I  will  do  all  I  can 
to  content  yon  meantime.  I  beg  you  will  no  longer  be  in  wrath  agamst  me, 
who  am  and  will  be  all  my  life,  Mamangat, 

"  Tour  affectionate  finend, 

"HENBDiTT." 

The  most  serious  cause  of  displeasure  that  Charles  I.  had 
against  the  French  domestics  of  his  young  wife  was,  that 
they  prompted  or  strengthened  her  refusal  to  share  his  coro- 
nation. This  piece  of  bigotry  was  at  once  most  injurious 
to  the  king,  and  of  mischievous  consequences  to  the  queen 
herself,  since  it  gave  occasion  for  her  enemies  afterwards  to 
affirm  ''  that  she  had  never  been  recognised  as  the  consort  of 
Charles  I.;"*  so  dangerous  is  it  to  neglect  or  scorn  the 
ancient  institutions  of  a  country,  while  they  continue  to  be 
reverenced  by  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

Charles  I.  was  crowned  in  Westminster-abbey  soltis,  for 
no  representations  of  his,  nor  the  temptation  of  being  the 
admired  of  all  beholders,  and  the  belle  dea  belles  in  a  scene 
of  surpassing  splendour,  could  induce  his  yoxmg  and  lovely 

*  Hardwicke  State-Papers,  voL  ii.  p.  12. 
'  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  p.  17. 
'  Inedited  letter.  Imperial  Library,  St.  Petersborgh,  with  which  we  have  been 
favonred  by  permission  of  his  imperial  nuyesty  the  emperor  of  Bossia,  throagh 
the  tindneiiB  of  the  lamented  rar  Robert  Kerr  Porter,  and  of  Miss  Jane  Porter. 
^  Madame  de  MotteviUe. 
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partner  to  share  in  it^  or  to  conquer  her  rehgious  prejudices 
sufficiently  to  be  consecrated  by  the  prelates  of  the  church  of 
England.  Henrietta  presents  the  first  instance  of  a  queen 
of  England  who  refused  to  be  crowned.  This  foolish  obsti- 
nacy gave  the  death-blow  to  her  popularity  in  England,  for 
her  people  never  foi^ve  the  contempt  she  had  manifested  for 
their  crown.  She  stood  at  the  bay-window  over  the  portal 
in  the  gate-house  at  Whitehall/  King-street,  where  she  had  a 
view  of  the  procession  going  and  coming,  and  it  was  observed 
that  her  French  ladies  were  all  the  time  dancing  and  Making 
in  the  room  before  her.  The  queen^s  absence  from  the  coro- 
nation, caused  likewise  the  absence  of  the  count  de  Blainville, 
the  French  ambassador.  He  declared,  "  That  he  would  have 
risked  a  small  strain  to  his  conscience,  which  forbade  him  to 
be  present  at  the  prayers  of  the  English  church;  but  it 
would  be  incongruous  that  he  should  be  a  spectator  where 
the  queen,  his  master's  sister,  not  only  refused  her  participa- 
tion, but  even  her  presence,  at  the  solemnity  of  crowning.'* 
Thus,  in  consequence  of  Henrietta's  perverse  bigotry,  an  affiront, 
both  personal  and  national,  was  offered  to  her  husband  by  the 
representative  of  her  brother,  who  ought  to  have  been  wiser 
than  to  have  followed  the  lead  of  a  spoiled,  wilful  child.  King 
Charles  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  queen  to  be  present 
in  the  abbey  during  his  coronation,  were  it  only  in  a  latticed 
box,  but  she  positively  refused  even  that  small  concession. 

The  coronation  of  Charles  took  place  on  February  2nd;' 
being  Candlemas-day,  a  high  festival  of  the  Boman-catholic 
church,  and  it  was  kept  as  such  by  Henrietta  and  her  French 
household.  This  circumstance,  doubtless,  strengthened  her 
aversion  to  be  present  at  a  ceremony  with  which  the  Uturgy 
of  the  English  church  was  connected.  Had  she  attended  her 
husband's  coronation,  and  listened  to  the  oath  imposed  on 
him,  she  would  have  found  that  this  ceremonial,  which  she 
loathed  as  Huguenot,  obliged  him  to  keep  the  church  of 
England  in  the  same  state  as  did  Edward  the  Confessor ! ' 

>  News'letter ;  Me&d  to  Stuteville,  dated  Feb.  4, 1625-6.— EUis's  Letters. 

'  Historical  Letters,  edited  by  sir  Heniy  Ellis;  first  Series. 
'  Sandford.    Arthur  Taylor's  Glories  of  Regality.     Family  Papers  of  George 
IT. ;  King's  MSS.,  Brit.  Mus. 
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The  most  Kberal  maimer  of  constrcdng  this  oath  most  have 
been,  that  the  English  people  required,  that  whatsoever 
monaxch  they  invested  with  the  power  of  king  and  head  of  the 
churchy  he  should  use  that  power  to  keep  the  church  of  £ng« 
land  as  near  to  the  model  of  the  Anglo-Sasum  church  as  pos* 
sible.^  The  manriage  of  Charles  with  a  Boman-catholic  queea 
naturally  a^ravated  his  difficulties  i  nor  was  Henrietta  of  an 
age  and  temper  likely  to  afibrd  him  aid  in  steering  dexterously 
between  the  adverse  cuxrents  which  beset  his  course.  The 
parliamoit  believed  that  the  king  spared  twenty  priests  con- 
denmed  to  death  through  his  wife's  influence.  Henrietta  was 
assuredly  unable  to  influence  him  in  much  smaller  matters; 
and  if  the  most  thorough  annoyance  and  vexation  could  have 
led  a  good  man  to  have  immolated  every  priest  in  England, 
in  hopes  of  including  his  wife's  domestic  establishment  of 
chaplains  among  them,  Charles  was  angry  enough  at  this 
crisis  to  have  done  so. 

Henrietta  was  so  fiir  firom  meeting  with  any  extraordinary 
indulgence  from  her  hnabcmd  at  this  juncture,  that  his  mind 
was  wholly  bent  upon  a  step  which  he  knew  would  overwhelm 
her  with  grie£  He  resolved  to  break  that  part  of  her 
marriage-articles  which  stipulated  that  her  household  and 
ecclesiastic  establishment  should  be  composed  of  people  of 
her  own  country.  The  commencement  of  the  contest  was 
detailed  by  Charies  himself  in  a  letter  to  France,  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  proceedings.  Henrietta  had  determined  to  grant 
the  principal  places  of  profit  connected  with  her  revenue-lands 
to  the  Frenchmen  attached  to  her  household,  a  proceeding 
which  her  husband  very  properly  opposed  in  the  following 

'  Lest  Teadert  thonld  tctiiaUy  oonnder  the  ooranatioii-oaih  taken  by  all  tbe 
Anglo-Stnart  tOTereigiiB  (tiU  the  era  of  Maiy  II.)  aa  a  pontive  act  of  insanity, 
both  an  regards  the  sovereigns  and  thdr  people,  it  is  needful  to  remind  them 
that  the  primitiTe  dim^  of  England,  nnder  Kdward  the  Confessor,  (dted  in  the 
ooth  as  the  model  for  the  gnidanoe  of  the  British  sovereigns  in  the  seventeenth 
oentury,)  allowed  of  the  marriages  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  of  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that 
James  I.  took  the  oath  as  he  found  it,  and  as  his  predecessor  had  taken  it.  K 
the  people  of  EngUmd  had  denred  the  alteration  or  modification  ot  this  oath, 
never  could  IVovidenoe  have  presented  a  fkirer  opportunity,  since  James  entered 
England  unarmed,  and  was  utterly  in  the  power  of  the  nation, — ^no  great  proof 
of  ^  cowardftoe^  it  nnisi  be  owned. 

VOL.  V,  Q 
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dialogue^  after  tlie  royal  pair  had  retired  to  rest: — ^''One 
night/'  wrote  king  Charles,  ^'  after  I  was  a-bed,  my  wife  put 
a  paper  in  my  hand,  telling  me  '  It  was  a  list  of  those  that 
she  desired  to  be  ofiScers  of  her  revenue/  I  took  it,  and 
said  that  '  I  would  read  it  next  morning  /  but,  withal,  I  told 
her  'that,  by  agreement  in  France,  I  had  the  naming  of 
them/  She  said  '  There  were  both  English  and  French  in  the 
note/  I  replied,  that  '  Those  Enghsh,  which  I  thought  fit  to 
serve  her,  I  would  confirm ;  but  for  the  French,  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  serve  her  in  that  capacity/  She  said, 
'  All  those  in  that  paper  had  breviates  from  her  mother  and 
herself,  and  that  she  would  admit  no  other/  Then  I  said, 
*  It  was  neither  in  her  mother's  power,  nor  hers,  to  admit 
any  without  my  leave ;  and  if  she  reUed  on  that,  whomsoever 
she  recommended  should  not  come  in/  Then  she  plainly 
bade  me  '  take  my  lands  to  myself,  for  if  she  had  no  power 
to  put  in  whom  she  would  into  those  places,  she  would  have 
neither  lands  or  houses  of  me  /  but  bade  me  '  give  her  what 
I  thought  fit  by  way  of  pension/  I  bade  her  *  remember  to 
whom  she  spoke,'  and  told  her  'she  ought  not  to  use  me 
so/  Then  she  fell  into  a  passionate  discourse,  '  how  she  is 
miserable,  in  having  no  power  to  place  servants;  and  that 
business  succeeded  the  worse  for  her  recommendation/  When 
I  offered  to  answer,  she  would  not  so  much  as  hear  me,  but 
went  on  lamenting,  saying  'that  she  was  not  of  such  base 
quality  as  to  be  used  so  !'  But/'  continues  Charles,  "  I  both 
made  her  hear  me,  and  end  that  discourse/'  ^ 

A  stormy  scene  at  court  occurred  soon  after  the  royal 
curtain-lecture;  the  bishop  of  Mantes,  a  young  ecclesiastic 
at  the  head  of  Henrietta's  Cathohc  establishment,  actually 
contested  pubhdy  with  the  earl  of  Holland,  (late  lord  Ken- 
sington,)  which  of  them  was  to  act  as  steward  of  her  dowiy. 
The  bishop  showed  the  queen's  warrant,  and  the  earl  that 
of  the  king.  Lord  Holland  is  the  same  person  as  lord  Ken- 
sington, who  negotiated  the  queen's  marriage.  The  resist- 
ance the  queen  made  to  his  appointment  as  steward  of  her 
household,  is  no  great  corroboration  of  the  malicious  stories 
*  Edited  }ay  I^Israel],  in  his  Commentaries  of  the  Life  and  Beign  of  Charles  I. 
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of  her  partiality  to  him^  which  party  historians  have  invented. 

The  origin  of  these  reports  seems  to  have  been  the  praises  he 

bestowed  on  her  in  his  letters  to  the  court  at  the  time  of  her 

marriage;   but  after  she  was  queen,  this  nobleman  showed 

all  the  indications  of  a  disappointed  courtier. 

The  king's  discontent  at  the  conduct  of  the  French  colony 

estabhshed  within  his  gates^  reached  its  climax  in  June  1626, 

before  he  had  been  married  a  twelvemonth.     As  his  wrath 

effervesced  on  a  very  small  provocation,  or  none  at  all,  it  is 

natural  to  suppose  that  the  quarrel  was  rather  a  forced  one  on 

his  part.  ^'Monday  last,^  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  king, 

passing  into  the  queen's  side,  [the  queen's  suite  of  apartments 

at  Wlntehall,]  and  finding  some  Frenchmen,  her  servants, 

tfnreverently  curveting  and  dancing  in  her  presence,  took 

her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  into  his  lodgings,  [apartments,] 

locking  the  door  after  him,  and  shutting  out  all,  save  the 

queen.    Presently   lord  Conway  signified   to  her  majesty's 

French  servants  that,  young  and  old,  they  must  all  depart 

thence  to  Somerset-house,  and  remain  there  till  they  knew 

his  majesty's  pleasure.    The  women  howled  and  lamented  as 

if  they  were  going  to  execution,  but  all  in  vain;  for  the  guard, 

according  to  lord  Conway's  orders,  thrust  them  all  out  of  the 

queen's  apartments,  and  locked  the  doors  after  them."  While 

this  scene  was  transacting  in  her  own  apartments,  the  queen, 

who  was  detained  by  the  king  in  his  chamber,  became  very 

angry,  and  when  she  understood  that  her  French  train  were 

being  expelled  from  Whitehall,  she  flew  into  an  access  of 

rage.     She  endeavoured  to  bid  them  a  passionate  farewell 

from  the  window,  whence  the  king  drew  her  away,  telling 

her  "  to  be  satisfied,  for  it  must  be  so."  However,  the  queen 

contrived  to  break  the  windows,  as  she  was  prevented  from 

opening  them.     Charles  was  obhged  to  use  all  his  masculine 

strength  to  control  his  incensed  partner,  by  grasping   her 

wrists  in  each  hand.     ^'But  since,"  adds  the  news-letter, 

"  I  hear  her  rage  is  appeased,  and  that  the  king  and  she  went 

to  Nonsuch,  and  have  been  very  jocund  together." 

^  News-letter  from  John  Pory  to  Joseph  Mead.— Historical  Letters,  edited 
by  sir  Henry  £llifl ;  first  Series. 
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The  French  servants  of  Henrietta  were  kept  at  Somerset- 
house^  while  the  king  detained  their  royal  mistress  at  his 
country-palaces;  a  few  days  after  he  had  separated  them 
from  her^  he  came  in  person  to  Somerset-house^  attended  by 
Buckingham,  Holland,  and  Carlisle,  and  addressed  the  French 
household  in  a  set  speech,  informing  them  of  the  necessity 
of  dismissing  them  to  their  own  coimtry.  The  young  bishop 
requested  to  know  his  fault,  and  madame  de  St.  Geoi^e  pas- 
sionately appealed  to  the  queen.  ^*I  name  none,^^  replied 
Charles ;  but  he  peremptorily  ordered  their  return  to  France. 
He  gave  his  promise  that  they  should  receive  their  wages  with 
gratuities,  to  the  amount  of  22,000/.,  and  then  withdrew  with 
his  attendants.  '^  I  can  no  longer  suffer  those  that  I  know  to 
be  the  fomenters  of  disturbance  to  be  about  my  wife,"  wrote 
Charles  I.  to  his  ambassador  in  France,^  ^'  were  it  but  for  one 
action  they  made  her  do ;  which  is,  to  go  to  lY^^^i^^  ^  devo- 
tion to  pray,  which  action  can  have  no  greater  invective  made 
against  it  than  its  narration."  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the 
king  believed  the  Tyburn  story,  which  the  queen  earnestly 
denied. 

By  various  pretences,  the  French  retinue  delayed  their 
departure,  from  day  to  day,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
month  of  July.  They  retained  possession  of  the  queen's 
clothes  and  jewels  as  perquisites, — ^they  actually  left  her  with- 
out a  change  of  linen,  and  with  difficulty  were  prevailed  on 
to  surrender  an  old  satin  gown  for  her  immediate  use ;  they 
brought  her  immensely  in  debt  to  them  for  purchases,  which 
she  (notwithstanding  her  partiality  in  their  favour)  allowed  to 
the  king  were  wholly  fictitious.  At  last  Charles,  exasperated 
by  their  struggles  to  remain  in  England,  wrote  to  Buckingham 
the  following  angiy  letter  to  expedite  tiieir  expulsion: — 

•'Steehie, 
« I  have  recdved  your  letter  by  Dick  Grseme.    This  is  my  answer :  I  com- 
mand you  to  send  all  the  French  away  to-morrow  out  of  the  town, — if  you  can 
by  fair  means,  but  stick  not  long  in  disputing;  otherwise  force  them  away, 
driving  them  away  like  so  many  wild  beasts,  until  you  have  shipped  them,  and 

1  Dated  July  12, 1626;  taken  m  the  king's  cabinet  at  Naseby.— Appendix  to 
Ludlow's  Memoirs,  printed  at  Vevay,  1699. 
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80  tbe  devil  go  with  them*    Let  me  hear  of  no  answer  but  of  the  performanoe 
of  my  oommand. 

'*  So  I  rert  your  Mthfbl,  constant,  loving  friend,' 

•*  Oaking,  on  the  7th  of  Angn^  1626.*  *  C.  B. 

Althoogli  a  numerous  collection  of  coaches^  carts^  and 
barges  were  waiting  the  next  day  •  at  Somerset-house,  the 
royal  suite  unanimously  resolved  not  to  depart,  saying,  ^'  they 
had  not  been  discharged  with  the  proper  punctilios/'  On 
which  the  king  sent  a  large  posse  of  heralds,  trumpeters,  and 
a  strong  body  of  yeomen.  The  heralds  and  trumpeters  having 
formally  proclaimed  his  majesty's  pleasure  at  the  gates  of 
Somerset-house,  the  yeomen  then  stepped  forward  to  execute 
his  majesty's  orders,  which  were  no  other  than  that  "  if  the 
French  still  continued  refractory,  to  thrust  all  out,  head  and 
shoulders."  This  extremity  was  not  resorted  to,  as  they  de- 
parted the  same  tide.  A  great  mob  had  been  gathered  in  the 
Strand  by  these  proceedings,  and,  withal,  most  riotously  dis- 
posed. As  the  beautiful  madame  de  St.  Greorge  was  departing, 
gesticulating  with  the  utmost  vivacity,  and  pouring  forth  a 
torrent  of  eloquence  on  the  atrocity  of  tearing  her  from  the 
queen,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  mob  threw  a  large  stone 
at  her  head,  which  knocked  off  her  cap.  An  Enghsh  noble 
of  the  court,  who  was  leading  the  aggrieved  fair  one  to  the 
barge,  drew  his  sword,  and  ran  the  man  through  the  body  on 
the  spot.'  A  person  who  could  assault  a  woman  thus  mur- 
derously deserved  little  sympathy;  but  surely  the  people,  of 
all  classes,  in  the  last  century  but  one,  had  httle  reason  to 
consider  themselves  as  civilized  beings.  The  only  French 
attendants  left  with  the  queen  were  her  nurse,  her  dresser, 
and  madame  de  la  Tremouiile.  The  king  sent  his  orders  to  the 
housekeeper  at  St.  James's,  to  prepare  suitable  apartments 
for  the  residence  of  the  latter  lady;  the  official  returned 
answer,  ''  That  her  majesty's  French  retinue  had  so  defiled  that 
palace,  that  it  would  be  long  before  it  could  be  purified.'" 

Somerset-house  was  the  queen's  private  residence  in  London: 
she  was  as  partial  to  it  as  her  predecessor,  Anne  of  Denmark. 
Henrietta  frequently  came  thither  from  Greenwich  by  way  of 

1  £llis*8  Historical  Letten.  *  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
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the  Thames.  Early  in  the  sprii^  of  1627  she  was  one  morn- 
ing ^' rowed  to  Black  wall,  and  dined  on  board  the  earl  of 
Warwick's  fair  ship,  called  '  the  Neptune/  It  pleased  the 
qneen  then  to  pass  over  to  her  Greenwich-palace.  From 
thence  she  rode  on  horseback  to  her  palace  of  Somerset- 
house,  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  forty  or  fifty  gentlemen  riding 
before  her  majesty  with  their  heads  uncovered,  all  but  her 
four  priests,  who  wore  their  black  caps.  The  queen  herself 
was  masked,  as  were  her  ladies;  they  all  wore  little  black 
beaver  riding-hats,  but  her  majesty  was  distinguished  from 
her  attendants  by  the  addition  of  a  fair  white  feather  in  her 
hat.''^ 

The  metropolis  was  in  an  infected  state  with  the  plague, 
and  the  royal  family  made  a  progress  that  autumn  in  search 
of  salubrious  springs ;  perhaps  in  intimation  of  the  fashion  of 
the  continent,  where  it  had  become  the  custom  to  frequent 
watering-places  and  spas.  The  king  and  queen  came  to  Welling- 
borough this  year  for  the  benefit  of  drinking  at  the  'red  well' 
there,  and  actually  resided  some  days  in  tents,  that  they  might 
drink  the  waters  at  the  fountain-head.  The  queen  frequented 
this  strong  chalybeate  for  several  seasons. 

The  whole  summer  the  young  queen  was  restless  and  un- 
happy ;  she  attributed  her  troubles,  perhaps  unjustly,  to  the 
malign  influence  of  Buckingham.  She  wrote  perpetually 
home,  stating  how  wretched  she  was,  deprived  of  her  French 
household,  and  talked  of  visiting  her  native  country.  The 
resident  ambassadors,  Tilliers  and  Blainville,  who  appear  to 
have  been  the  most  formal  fools  ever  sent  on  missions  of 
delicate  diplomacy,  fomented  her  griefs.  At  last  the  queen- 
mother  of  France  appointed  a  man  of  sense  and  spirit  to 
mediate  this  matrimonial  difference.  The  duke  de  Bassom- 
pierre,  one  of  the  old  friends  and  fellow-soldiers  of  Henry 
IV.  was  sent  to  England  to  inquire  into  the  wrongs  of  Hen- 
rietta, and  hear,  from  her  own  lips,  a  recapitidation  of  her 
injuries,  which  her  banished  household  had  represented  to  her 
mother  as  most  flagrant.     One  outrage  was  offered  to  king 

*  Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,  p.  206 :  Kews-letter  to  I>r.  Joseph  Mead, 
March  16, 1626-7. 
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Charles^  which  was,  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed  to  the  incor- 
rigible folly  of  Marie  de  Medids.  Father  Sancy,  whoee 
fanaticism  had  caused  him  to  be  dismissed  from  Henrietta's 
train  on  her  first  arrival  in  England,  was  now  thrust  back  to 
this  country  as  the  chaplain  to  the  embassy,  as  if  no  one  could 
be  found  to  perform  such  an  office  but  a  person  who  had 
made  himself  personally  odious  to  Charles  and  his  people. 
Before  Bassompierre  entered  into  any  other  discussion,  there 
was  a  lengthy  controvert  regarding  this  obnoxious  person. 
Charles  insisted  that  he  should  be  sent  out  of  his  dominions 
before  he  would  discuss  any  point  with  the  French  ambas- 
sador; nevertheless,  Sancy  remained,  and  did  lus  best  to 
embroil  the  king  and  queen  irreconcilably. 

Bassompierre  was  certainly  the  most  sensible  and  honour- 
able  person  that  France  had  sent  to  England  since  the 
embassy  of  the  great  duke  de  Sully.  His  notation  of  his 
interviews  with  the  young  queen  prove  that  he  neither 
flattered  nor  spoiled  her.^  He  found  her  at  open  hostility 
with  her  husband's  favourite  and  prime-minister,  Bucking- 
ham, of  whom  she  made  the  most  bitter  complaints ;  they 
had  quarrelled  violently,  and  perhaps  their  enmity  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  £act  that  the  queen  knew  no  English,  and 
Buckingham  very  little  French :  no  doubt  their  angry  dia- 
logues were  amusing  enough.  Buckingham,  nevertheless, 
made  the  queen  understand  a  speech  which  she  never  for- 
gave :  she  quoted  it,  long  years  after  his  death,  in  confidence 
to  madame  de  Motteville.  He  insolently  told  her  '^To 
beware  how  she  behaved,  for  in  England  queens  had  had 
their  heads  cut  off  before  now.''  Henrietta  averred  that 
Buckingham,  jealous  lest  she  should  possess  influence  with 
the  kingj  made  mischief  perpetually  between  them,  and 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  unhappiness  of  the  early  days  of 
her  married  life.  Bassompierre  found  this  feud  between 
the  young  queen  and  the  &vourite  of  Charles  I.  at  its  very 
height. 

Although  four  months  had  passed  since  her  separation 
from  her  French  retinue,  the  mind  of  the  queen  was  in  so 
^  BasBompierre'8  Embassy  in  England,  written  by  hinuelC 
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great  a  state  of  excitement  regarding  it^  that  Charles  1.,  just 
before  he  gave  the  audience  of  reception  to  Bassompierre  at 
Hampton-Court,  sent  Buckingham  to  him,  to  direct  that 
nothing  relative  to  this  subject  might  be  maitioned  or  alluded 
to  at  the  pubUc  interview ;  "  for  I  cannot/^  said  king  Charles, 
''help  putting  myself  in  a  passion  when  discussing  these 
matters,  which  would  not  be  decent  in  the  chair  of  state,  in 
sight  of  the  chief  persons  of  the  realm ;  likewise  the  queen, 
my  wife,  seated  dose  to  me,  grieved  at  the  remembrance  of 
the  rliamiaga]  of  her  Servants,  might  commit  some  extrava^ 
gance,  and  would  at  least  cry  in  the  sight  of  every  one.'^ 
Bassompierre,  when  he  found  this  representation  was  no 
diplomatic  nae  of  Buckingham,  concerted  with  him  a  plan  to 
defer  the  discussion  of  the  grievance  till  he  had  a  private 
audience  with  the  queen,  in  London.  ''  The  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham,^' pursues  Bassompierre,  ''  then  introduced  me  to  the 
audience.  I  foimd  the  king  and  queen  seated  on  two  chairs 
raised  on  a  stage  of  two  steps.  They  rose  at  the  first  bow 
I  made.  The  company  was  magnificent,  and  the  order  ex- 
quisite.'^  After  answering  inquiries  regarding  the  health  of 
the  queen's  brother  and  mother,  Bassompierre,  as  had  been 
concerted  previously,  was  told  by  the  king,  "that  her  majesty 
was  impatient  to  inquire  after  them  more  particularly,  and  to 
receive  their  remembrances  and  greetings  in  a  private  inter- 
view with  him  ;  therefore,  in  consideration  of  her  feelings,  he 
would  delay  the  communication  of  his  state  mission  till  after 
that  conference  had  taken  place.''  The  queen  then  added  a 
few  words,  saying,  ''  that  the  king  had  given  her  leave  to  go 
to  London,  where  she  would  see  him  and  speak  to  him  at 
leisure."  But  these  few  words  overcame  her  spirits;  she 
rose,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  with  madame  de  la  Tremouille, 
or  the  tears  whidi  filled  her  eyes  would  have  been  seen  to 
overflow  her  cheeks,  and  king  Charles  had  st^mly  forbidden 
weeping  in  pubUc. 

Subsequently,  the  queen,  the  king,  and  Buckingham,  dis- 
cussed their  grievances  severally,  in  long  private  interviews 
with  Bassompierre.  A  quotation  or  two  fiK>m  his  journal 
gives  a  pretty  dear  view  as  to  which  side  found  most  favour 
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in  his  eyes.  "  Oct.  24tli :  I  was  with  the  queen  when  the 
king  came  in^  with  whom  she  picked  a  quarreL  The  king 
took  me  to  his  chamber  and  talked  a  great  deal  to  me^ 
making  me  complaints  of  the  queen^  his  wife.''  The  next 
day^  Sunday^  was  the  time  on  which  Bassompierre  resolved 
to  bring  about  the  reconciliation  he  had  prepared  between 
the  king  and  queen^  and  the  queen  and  Buckingham.  *'  I 
went  for  the  duke^  whom  I  took  to  the  queen,  who  made 
his  peace  with  her,  which  I  had  brought  about  with  infinite 
trouble.  The  king  came  in  afterwards,  and  he  also  was 
reconciled  to  her/'  on  account,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  the 
quarrel  the  fair  tyrant  had  picked  with  his  majesty  the  day 
before.  "  Then,"  resumes  the  ambassador, ''  the  king  caressed 
her  very  much ;  he  thanked  me,  as  he  said,  for  reconciling 
the  duke  and  his  wife,  then  took  me  to  his  chamber,  and 
showed  me  his  jewels,  which  are  very  fine."  Her  majesty, 
nevertheless,  considered  that  her  fath^s  old  friend  had  not 
evinced  sufficient  partiality  to  her  cause ;  for  the  very  next 
day,  after  dinner,  he  went  to  see  the  queen  at  Somerset* 
house,  "  and  she  fell  out  with  him."  The  reconciliation  which 
poor  Bassompierre  had  effected  with  such  waste  of  time  and 
eloquence,  and  so  many  journeys  between  Whitehall,  Somer- 
set-house, and  Hampton-Court,  was  all  null  and  void  in  a 
fortnight,  and  the  parties  more  belligerent  than  ever.  The 
cause  of  wrath  was,  that  the  king  found  that  the  temper  of 
the  times  would  not  permit  him  to  ftilfil  his  engagement  of 
granting  to  his  wife  the  indulgence  of  her  domestic  worship 
so  openly  as  the  marriage-contract  specified.  He  had  left 
her  three  chaplains  when  he  expelled  her  French  ecclesiastics, 
and  he  was  reluctant  to  permit  more.  At  sixteen,  Henrietta 
was  no  judge  of  the  state  of  her  husband's  affidrs ;  it  is  not 
an  age  when  the  faculties  which  produce  foresight  are  much 
developed  in  any  class  of  human  beings :  those  who  placed 
a  petulant  child  in  a  situation  that  required  all  the  calm 
temper  and  dear  judgment  of  which  a  woman  of  twenty-five 
is  capable,  were  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  mistakes 
she  committed  as  queen.  Unfortunately,  the  effects  of  her 
childish  errors  in  judgment  weighed  heavily  against  her  in  after 
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life.  Tet  there  was  no  moral  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  the 
yonng  qneen;  her  errors  merely  proceeded  from  a  fervent 
attachment  to  her  religion^  manifested  without  wise  calcula- 
tion on  the  prejudices  of  her  new  country.  Alas  I  in  political 
history^  crimes  committed  with  tact  are  often  viewed  with 
complacency,  but  small  mercy  is  shown  to  blunders^  even  if 
they  may  be  traced  to  the  virtuous  affections.  It  may  be 
noticed,  too,  that  false  chronology  has  occasioned  a  very  great 
deal  of  calumny  on  Henrietta ;  for  instance,  the  crime  more 
particularly  chained  against  her  was,  the  fanatic  penance  she 
is  said  to  have  performed  at  Tyburn.  This,  if  ever  done,  was 
limited  within  the  first  month  after  her  arrival.  If  it  were, 
as  she  averred,  a  fabrication,  it  must  have  originated  with  her 
husband's  most  intimate  friends  and  trusted  counsellors,  per- 
haps  with  Buckingham  himself;  for  a  notable  quarrel  broke 
out  between  the  queen  and  him,  while  this  matter  was  dis- 
cussed in  coimcil  before  Bassompierre. 

That  nobleman  acted  throughout  with  impartiality;  un- 
awed  by  the  title  of  queen  borne  by  the  petulant  little  beauty, 
who  was  the  yoimgest  child  of  his  old  friend,  Henry  IV.,  he 
sharply  reproved  her  for  pickiag  quarrels  with  her  husband, 
and  threatened  to  tell  her  friends  in  France  of  her  perveraity. 
W^ith  the  same  spirit  of  independence,  he  pointed  out  to  his 
ovm  government  their  errors  in  judgment  in  his  letter  to 
Herbault,  the  French  minister.  ''You  know,"  wrote  he,* 
''the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  domestics  of  the 
queen  of  Great  Britain  were  sent  back  to  France.  It  was 
said  that  she  Uved  very  ill  with  her  husband,  and  that  there 
seemed  no  way  but  open  war  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the 
marriage-treaty.  At  first  I  proved  what  I  had  expected,  that 
the  company  of  father  Sancy  would  do  Kttle  good,  and  a  very 
great  deal  of  harm  to  my  design:  you  have  seen  how  much  I 
have  suffered  and  been  impeded  on  this  head.     You  know 

'  IThe  whole  of  this  despatch,  in  French,  may  be  consulted  in  Mr.  Croker'a 
Jonmal  of  Bassompierre,  p.  148.  The  wisdom  of  Bassompierre,  and  the  real 
desire  he  evinced  for  the  happiness  of  Henrietta  and  to  reconcile  parties,  proves 
him  to  have  been  an  honest  statesman.  Very  different  is  the  manner  in  which 
tliis  noble  soldier  speaks  of  Charles  and  England  to  those  evil  agents  of  Richeliea 
who  called  themselves  ambassadors. 
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the  principal  objects  which  mjking  had  in  sending  me  hither 
were^  to  render  the  queen^  his  sister^  content^  the  state  of  her 
conscience  easy,  her  personal  attendants  agreeable  to  her^  her 
health  and  convenience^  and  the  union  and  inteUigence  be- 
tween her  majesty  and  her  royal  husband  perfectly  cemented ; 
likewise  to  obtain  better  treatment  for  the  English  Catholic 
priests/^  * 

The  young  queen^  when  in  a  calm  temper^  did  fiill  justice 
to  the  exertions  of  her  countryman  in  her  behalf.  The  fol- 
lowing lett^*  of  apology  to  him  is  written  in  a  frank  spirit: — 

Hekbietta  Mabia  to  Bassoicpiebbe.' 
"My  Corsnr, 
"  Undentandmg  that  yoa  have  been  vexed  regarding  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the 
queen,  my  mother,  and  that  you  think  I  distrust  you,  I  pray  you  to  dismiss  that 
idea,  and  believe  that  I  am  not  so  imgrateiul  for  the  services  which  you  have 
rendered  me  as  to  avoid  yon.  M.  le  due'  will  tell  the  whole  afiair  as  it  happened; 
and  as  for  myself,  I  can  assure  yon  that  my  intention  never  was  to  offend  yon, 
for  I  should  be  most  blameworthy  to  act  thus  agiunst  persons  who  testify  affec- 
tion to  mei, — ^particularly  agiunst  you,  whom  I  honour,  and  to  whom  my  obHga* 
tions  are  so  greats  that  I  shall  for  ever  remain 

"  Tour  aflSwtionate  cousin, 

"Hbitbiette  Mabie. 
Endorsed,  "  A  mon  Cousin,  Montieur  le 
Marechale  de  JBatsompierre,  Oct.  12." 

In  the  course  of  this  negotiation^  Bassompierre,  in  a 
cabinet-council^  was  given  a  memorial  of  the  causes  of  com- 
plaint that  king  Charles  brought  against  the  queen's  French 
domestics.  M.  du  Plessis^  bishop  of  Mantes,  Henrietta's 
almoner,  was  accused  therein  "  of  fomenting  plots  in  Eng- 
land •"  moreover,  it  declared  "  that  the  queen's  French  do- 
mestics discovered  all  that  passed  between  the  king  and  her 
laiSijesty,  and  laboured  to  create  in  the  gentle  mind  of  her 
majesty  a  repugnance  to  all  that  the  king  desired  or  ordered, 
and  they  fomented  discords  between  their  majesties  as  a  thing 

1  Bassompierre's  Journal,  p.ll2.  Bassompierre  took  seventeen  Catholic  priests, 
under  condemnation  of  death  for  saying  mass,  away  with  him  to  France,  thus 
commuting  their  sentence  to  banishment,  to  the  indignation  of  Charles's  parlia- 
ment. New  victims  soon  accumulated,  whose  deaths  and  tortures  were  points  of 
dispute  between  the  king  and  his  parliament.  In  the  present  times,  all  sects 
will  rcgoice  that  England  was  spared  the  disgrace  of  butchering  the  priests  that 
Bassompierre  carried  away.  He  says,  by  mistake,  (as  supposed,)  that  he  carried 
%way  tevenfy  of  these  victims.  '  Bethune  MS.,  9327,  foL  112 ,-  holograph. 

^  Probably  the  due  de  Chevreuse* 
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essential  to  the  welfare  of  their  church.  Thej  endearoured 
to  inspire  her  with  a  contempt  for  England^  a  disUke  of  its 
habits^  and  made  her  neglect  the  English  language^  as  if  she 
neither  had  nor  wished  to  have  any  ccnnmon  interest  in  the 
country.  They  subjected  the  person  of  the  queen  to  a 
monastic  obedience^  in  order  to  oblige  her  to  do  many  base 
and  servile  acts  beneath  the  majesty  of  a  queen,  and  vezy 
dangerous  to  her  own  health.  Witness  what  has  befallen  a 
person  of  distinction  among  her  attendants,  who  died  thereof 
and  complained  at  her  death  that  that  was  the  cause  of  iti'' 
It  is  needful  to  explain,  the  queen's  French  lady  died  of  the 
severities  of  the  discipline  inflicted  on  herself,  not  on  her 
royal  mistress:  the  narratiye  is  not  very  lununous  on  this 
point.  As  to  the  penances,  an  indignant  newsmonger  thus 
enumerates  them : — "  Had  they  not  also  made  her,  on  St. 
JamesVday,*  dabble  in  the  dirt,  in  a  foul  morning,  from 
Somerset-house  to  St.  James's,  her  Luciferian  ccmfessor  riding 
by  her  in  his  coach  ?  Ye%  they  have  made  her  spin,  to  eat 
her  meat  out  of  treen^  dishes,  to  wait  at  table,  and  serve 
her  servants ;  and  if  these  rogues  dare  thus  insult  over  the 
daughter,  sister,  and  wife  of  great  kings,  what  slayery  would 
th^  not  make  us,  the  people,  undergo?'' 

Bassompierre  spent  the  beginning  of  Noyember  in  con- 
ferences  respecting  the  aboye  statements  between  the  queen, 
the  king,  and  Buckingham,  and  in  each  conference  they  had 
a  separate  quarrel.  He  inquired  of  the  queen,  '^  How  he  was 
to  answer  the  yarious  particulars  which  had  been  offensiye 
to  the  king,  as  to  the  wooden  trenchers,  and  other  trifling 
matters?"  She  either  disdained  to  reply  to  them,  or  ad- 
mitted them  by  silence ;  but  in  r^ard  to  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  she  most  earnestly  denied  it.  Bas- 
sompierre made  so  animated  an  harangue  before  the  privy 
council,  when  he  defended  Henrietta  from  having  committed 
this  absurdity,  that  he  lost  his  voice  for  some  days, — a  very 

'  The  qoeen  wonld  have  kept  this  festivBl  1626,  Jtdy  16,  new  etyle.  Ae 
king  CharleB  datee  hu  letter  compkuning  of  the  same  fimatic  aot,  July  12, 1626, 
it  is  dear  that  it  refers  to  St.  JamesVday  of  the  precedhig  year. 

'  Diiihes  made  of  'tree,'  t.  9,  wooden  trenchers.  Elhs's  Letters;  Pocy  tp 
Mead,  dated  July  1, 1626. 
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serious  privation  for  this  vivacious  foreiguer,  who^  however^  in 
his  journal,  expresses  himself  dubiously  as  to  whether  his 
affliction  was  owing  to  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  queen^ 
or  to  a  IxHidon  fog  in  November,  to  which,  poor  man,  he 
was  not  accustomed.  In  his  speech  he  declared  that  the 
queen  had  instructed  him  to  saj,  that  "  The  king  her  husband 
had  permitted  her  to  gain  her  jubilee^  in  the  chapel  of  the 
fathers  of  the  oratory  at  Saint  Oemmes  [St.  James]  within  a 
month  of  her  arrival  in  England,  which  devotion  had  termi- 
nated with  vespers;  and  as  at  that  time  the  heat  of  the  day 
was  passed,  she  had  walked  in  the  park  of  St.  Gemmes,  and  in 
the  Hipparc*  which  joins  it,  a  walk  she  had  often  taken  in 
company  with  the  king  her  husband ;  but  that  she  made  it 
in  procession,  or  that  die  ever  approached  within  fifty  paces 
of  the  gallows,  or  that  she  made  there  any  prayers,  public  or 
private,  or  that  she  went  on  her  knees  there,  holding  the  hours 
or  chaplets  in  her  hands,  is  what  those  who  impose  these 
matters  on  others  do  not  believe  themselves.'^  Bassompierre's 
oration  lasted  an  hour, ''  And  when  I  came  out,'^  says  he,  in 
his  journal,  "  I  showed  the  queen  the  fine  statement  they  had 
made  to  me,  and  what  I  had  replied  and  protested,  with  which 
she  was  much  obliged.'" 

It  is  proper  here  to  observe,  that  out  of  the  numerous 
witnesses  who  must  have  beheld  Henrietta  performing  such 
extraordinary  genuflexions  at  the  gallows-tree,  not  one  was 
examined  before  the  privy  council;  therefore  the  statement 
is  utterly  without  evidence.  Indeed,  every  person  who  reads 
this  well-known  accusation  against  the  queen  of  Charles  must 
have  wondered  how  her  majesty  could  have  arrived  on  a 
summer's  evening  at  the  gallows,  barefoot,  without  being  fol- 
lowed in  such  a  public  place  by  a  vast  mob  of  gazers.  But  it 
seems  the  gibbet,  with  all  its  foul  and  ghastly  garniture,  was 

1  Thif  Lb  some  kind  of  indolgenoe  gpranied  by  the  pope  in  reward  of  a  oertiun 
number  of  prayers  performed  at  a  particular  plaoe  of  worship.  Queen  Uary  and 
her  sister  Elizabeth  are  described  by  Noulles  as  very  earnestly  engaged  in  gaining 
one  of  these  jubilees  at  the  chapel  c^Greenwich-palaoe,  in  the  absence  of  Philip  II. 

'  Hyde-park,  often  called  High-park  in  old  books,  probably  becanse  St.  James's- 
park  was  much  lower  gpround. 

'  Basflompierre's  Journal,  ooUated  with  the  Scutes  of  the  Privy  Oooncil, 
Norember  1626. 
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a  perennial  ornament  abutting  on  Hjde-park;  and  there  it 
stood^  near  where  the  fashionable  throng  now  turn  into  the 
ring  at  Cumberland-gate — ^a  horrid  terminus  to  the  vista — 
assuredly  always  within  the  view  of  their  Britannic  majesties 
when  they  chose  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening  by  taking  their 
accustomed  walk  from  St.  James's-park  to  Hyde-park.  The 
national  gibbet^  fed  as  it  was  from  the  era  of  Henry  VIII.  with 
almost  daily  food,  was  marvellously  convenient  for  Henrietta's 
pilgrimage^  had  she  ever  taken  it,  but  she  indignantly  repelled 
the  idea.  She  acknowledged  she  had  often  walked  that  way 
with  her  husband,  but  she  denied  that  she  ever  approachol 
the  gibbet  nearer  than  fifty  paoesl^  What  tunes!  what  an 
admission !  To  us  it  appears  still  more  abhorrent  that  a  feur 
royal  bride,  in  her  honeymoon,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
loving  lord,  should  take  a  summer  stroU  for  pleasure  within 
fifty  paces  of  a  gibbet,  than  that  she  should  approach  it  in 
sorrow  and  humiliation,  to  meditate  on  the  agony,  sin,  and 
grief  that  throbbed  at  the  hearts  of  the  miserable  fellow, 
creatures  who  had  perished  on  the  horrid  spot.  The  circum- 
stance that  such  an  appendage  abutted  on  the  royal  parks, 
more  than  ever  marks  the  brutality  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  which  had  much  receded  in  common 
decency  from  the  era  of  the  early  Plantagenets.  Probably  the 
young  queen,  when  she  first  beheld  the  grim  object  so  near 
her  courtly  promenade,  crossed  herself  in  a  fright,  and  re- 
peated some  Latin  prayer  or  adjuration,  and  from  thence  the 
whole  story  grew, — ^perhaps  she  did  so  whenever  she  saw  it ; 
who  can  wonder  ?  This  circumstance  occasioned  the  removal 
of  the  gibbet,  with  general  approbation,  to  the  vicinity  of  Pad- 
dington.' 

The  zealous  Bassompierre  remained  for  some  time  an  un- 
willing mute,  having,  by  his  own  account,  lost  his  voice  in 
her  majesty's  vindication.*  But  this  vindication  only  set  the 
belligerent  parties  quarrelling  again,  with  greater  vivacity 
than  ever.     The  pains-taking  ambassador  had  to  commence 

^  Baasompierre's  Journal,  oollated  with  the  Minutes  of  the  Privy  Gotmci], 
November  1626. 

^  Hence  it  is  called  *  Paddington  tree»'  and  its  precinctB  '  Paddington  poimd,' 
in  the  songs  of  the  seventeenth  century.  '  Bassompierre's  JouznaL 
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anew  his  series  of  separate  visits^  and  his  course  of  suitable 
exhortations  to  the  queen^  the  king,  and  Buckingham.  "  I 
came/'  continues  Bassompierre/  '^  in  the  morning  to  Somerset 
[house]  to  meet  the  queen,  who  had  arriyed  there  to  see  the 
lord  mayor  go  on  the  Thames  [on  his  way  to  Westminster, 
to  be  sworn  in]  with  a  magnificent  display  of  boats.  There 
the  queen  dined,  and  afterwards  got  into  her  coach,  and 
placed  me  at  the  savne  door  with  her.''  The  royal  carriages 
were  huge  fabrics,  gaudily  ornamented ;  they  had  no  glass  as 
yet,  but  were  sheltered  with  leather  curtains:  they  were 
capable  of  holding  eight  inside  passengers,  two  of  whom  were 
perched  in  niches,  called  boots,  at  each  door, — places  usually 
reserved  for  some  favoured  guest  or  friend  of  the  king  or 
queen.  "The  duke  of  Buckingham,  by  the  queen's  com- 
mands, likewise  got  into  her  coach,"  observes  Bassompierre, 
"  and  we  went  mto  the  street  called  Shipside  [Cheapside]  to 
see  the  ceremony,  which  is  the  greatest  made  for  the  recep- 
tion of  any  officer  in  the  world.  While  waiting  for  the  lord 
mayor  to  pass,  the  queen  played  at  primero  with  the  duke, 
the  earl  of  Dorset,  and  me.  Afterwards  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham took  me  to  dine  with  the  lord  mayor ;  and  after  the 
lord  mayor's  dinner  I  went  to  walk  in  Moorfields."^  The 
early  hour  of  the  lord  mayor's  dinner  may  be  judged,  by 
Bassompierre  finishing  this  festival-day  (Nov.  9)  with  an  even- 
ing walk  in  Moorfields,  then  a  sort  of  garden  or  park  of 
recreation  for  the  citizens. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Bassompierre  considered  that 
he  had  arranged  all  the  disputed  points,  and  made  a  fair 
agreement  for  the  future  comfort  of  the  queen,  the  particulars 
of  which  he  details  thus  in  his  letter  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, addressed  to  M.  d'Herbault:'  "You  will  now  find, 
monsieur,  that  the  satisfaction  is  complete,  and  that  the 
queen,  his  majesty's  sister,  rests  infinitely  obhged  with  what 
I  have  done  for  her ;  and  deeming  herself  content  and  happy, 
she  Uves  now  with  the  king  in  perfect  amity.  First,  she  has 
re-estabhshed — and  this  is  for  her  conscience — a  bishop  and 

>  BaflSompieRe's  Joornal,  pp,  80-82.  *  Ibid.,  p.  83. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  150.    French  document. 
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ten  priests^  ^  a  canfesBor  and  his  coadjutor,  and  ten  mofiicians 
for  her  dbapel ;  that  at  St.  Jameses  is  to  be  finished,  with  its 
cemetery,  and  another  is  to  be  built  for  her  at  Somerset 
[house]  at  the  expense  of  the  king,  her  husband.  In  attend- 
ance on  her  person  she  will  have,  of  her  own  nation,  two 
ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  three  bedchamber-women,  one 
Hnffire,  and  a  clear^starcher.  In  regard  to  her  health,  two 
physicians,  an  apothecary,  and  a  sui^eon.  For  her  house,  a 
grand  chamberlain,  a  squire,  a  secretary,  a  gentleman  usher 
of  the  privy-chamber,  one  of  the  chamber  of  presence,  a  valet 
of  the  privy-chamber,  a  bcLxier-groomj  [i.e.  a  baker].  All 
her  officers  of  the  mouth  and  the  goblet  are  to  be  French.^' 
Here  were  foreign  domestics  sufficiently  numerous  to  cause 
Henrietta  to  be  the  most  unpopular  queen-consort  that  ever 
shared  an  English  throne  in  the  best  of  times ;  the  establish- 
ment was,  however,  scanty  in  comparison  with  the  army  of 
impracticable  people  located  at  the  English  court  on  the 
strength  of  the  first  treaty,  when  they  amounted  to  more 
than  four  hundred. 

The  queen  was  not  really  in  quite  so  complacent  a  state  of 
mind  as  her  father's  old  fiiend  hoped :  a  more  stormy  scene 
took  place  than  had  yet  occurred.  Bassompierre,  out  of  all 
patience  at  seeing  Henrietta  continue  to  play  the  vixen  after 
all  her  grievances  had  been  redressed,  told  her  his  mind  with- 
out caring  for  her  rank.  In  his  brief  journal  he  notes : — 
''  Nov.  12.  Came  to  the  queen's,  where  the  king  came,  who 
fell  out  with  one  another,  and  I  afterwards  with  the  queen  on 
this  account.  I  told  her,  plainly,  that  I  should  next  day  take 
leave  of  king  Charles  and  return  to  France,  leaving  the  busi- 
ness tmfinished,  and  should  tell  his  majesty  [Louis  XIII.] 
her  brother,  and  the  queen  her  mother,  that  it  was  aU 
her  &ult."  This  was  the  best  way  of  settling  Henrietta's 
mind  and  aflTairs.  She  had  been  told  by  her  flattering  retinue, 
that  all  her  little  tyrannies  and  lovers'  quarrels  with  Charles 
were  entirely  becoming  to  a  queen,  and  what  (as  Napoleon 
truly  said)  was  far  better,  a  pretty  woman ;  but  the  few  plain 

The  priests  were  Capixchuis,  he  obsenresy  who  oonoera  themsehnes  less  in 
politics  than  other  orders. 
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words  of  her  father's  comrade  informed  her  that  she  behaved 
unlike  a  wife^  and  that  he  should  so  report  her  to  her  own 
family.  And  this  honest  dealing  secured  the  lovely  queen 
nearly  eighteen  years  of  conjugal  happiness^  with  undisputed 
possession  of  a  true  hearty  that  adored  her  till  it  ceased  to 
beat^ — a  rich  reward  for  listening  to  a  few  words  of  truth 
from  a  real  friend. 

The  sagacity  of  Bassompierre  had  fathomed  the  real  cause 
of  Henrietta's  perverse  conduct.  He  has  left  an  observation, 
showing  the  imprudence  of  her  confidences.  ''When  I  had 
returned  home,  father  Sancy,  to  whom  the  queen  had  written 
about  our  falling  out,  came  to  make  it  up  with  me/'  that  is, 
to  bring  an  apology  for  the  queen's  conduct,  "  but  with  such 
impertinences,  that  I  got  very  angrywith  him."  But  whether 
the  impertinences  originated  with  the  queen  or  her  messenger, 
Bassompierre  deposeth  not.  Henrietta  had,  however,  a  most 
imprudent  habit  of  giving  confidence  without  due  considera- 
tion ;  she  herself  told  madame  de  Motteville,  "  that  her  hasti- 
ness in  telling  her  mind  to  all  about  her,  had  been  of  infinite 
injury  to  herself  and  to  the  political  affairs  of  her  husband." 
Bassompierre  had  returned  to  France,  carrying  with  him  this 
father  Sancy,  who  certainly  always  kept  the  queen's  mind  in 
a  most  mischievous  state  of  agitation  while  he  was  near  her. 
One  would  have  thought  that  Bassompierre's  exertions  would 
have  been  repaid,  with  the  utmost  approbation,  by  his  own 
country.  Far  from  it ;  he  had  behaved  too  honestly,  and  told 
every  one  the  truth  too  plainly,  and  had  avoided  extremes  in 
his  mediatorial  capacity  too  decidedly,  to  give  satisfaction. 
The  learned  and  dignified  king  of  England  could  admire  the 
calm  majesty  of  this  ambassador's  reply,  when  he  asked  him, 
in  the  course  of  the  recent  dispute,  "  Whether  he  had  come 
to  declare  war  on  him  ?" — ^^  I  am  not  a  herald,  to  declare 
war,"  was  the  noble  retort  of  Bassompierre,  "  but  a  marshal 
of  France,  to  make  it  when  declared."  Even  the  spoiled 
royal  beauty,  Henrietta,  Kstened  to  the  blunt  reproofs  of  her 
old  friend,  and  was  grateful  when  her  anger  was  over ;  but  the 
queen-mother  of  France  and  her  son,  the  young  king,  were 
enraged  because  every  article  of  the  original  marriage-treaty 

VOL.  v.  B 
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was  not  carried  into  effect^  and  Bassompierre  was  frowned 
upon  at  his  own  court. 

Louis  XIII.^  animated  with  the  desire  of  nullifying  the 
wise  toleration  his  great  father  had  given  to  the  French  Pro- 
testants^ pressed  on  the  siege  of  Rochelle^  and  war  between 
England  and  France  was  the  result.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  modified  arrangement  of  Henrietta's  French 
household  was  earned  iato  effect  till  after  the  peace  with 
France^  since  it  is  certain  that  the  ten  Capuchin  friars  were 
not  appointed  for  her  chapel  till  the  year  1630.^  Charlotte 
de  la  TremouiUe^  lady  Strange/  who^  having  married  the 
heir  of  Derby^  had  become  naturalized  as  an  English  subject 
and  Protestant^  filled  the  place  of  one  of  Henrietta's  ladies 
of  the  bedchamber,  tbe  relationship  of  this  lady  to  the 
heroic  dehverer  of  Holland^  William  prince  of  Orange^  ren- 
dered her  less  offensive  to  the  English  people  than  any  other 
foreign  attendant  of  the  queen.  Her  mother^  the  duchess  de 
la  TremouiUe^  had  returned  to  France  a  few  days  before  the 
ambassador  departed. 

Notwithstanding  the  war  with  her  country^  queen  Henrietta 
enjoyed  more  tranquillity  than  when  her  French  household 
was  about  her.  The  king  wrote^  on  occasion  of  the  capture 
of  the  Isle  of  Rh^^  to  Buckingham^  who  commanded  on  that 
expedition^  the  following  remarkable  postscript  at  the  end  of 
a  familiar  letter :  "  I  cannot  omit  to  tell  you^  that  my  wife 
and  I  were  never  on  better  terms;  she,  upon  this  action  of 
yours,  showing  herself  so  loving  to  me  by  her  discretion  on 
all  occasions,  that  it  makes  us  all  wonder  at  and  esteem 
her.''*  Meantime,  great  enmity  against  king  Charles  pre- 
vailed in  France,  originating  in  the  dismissal  of  Henrietta's 
French  retinue,  and  the  most  sinister  reports  were  circulated 
among  the  populace,  which  were  fostered  by  the  servants  of 
the  cashiered  officials.  All  classes  of  the  French  people 
thought  that  their  beautiful  young  princess  was  the  victim 
and  martyr  of  the  heretic  king.    The  state  of  the  public  mind 

'  MS.  of  P^re  Cyprian  Gamache^  one  of  those  Capuchins. 
*  Charloite  de  la  Tremomlle^  afterwards  so  renowned  as  the  heroic  defender  of 
Latham-house.  »  Hardwicke  State-Papers,  voL  ii.  p.  14. 
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in  France  caused  belief  to  be  given  to  a  very  strange  impostnre. 
A  girl — ^who  was,  without  doubt^  a  monomaniac — ^took  it  into 
her  head  that  she  was  the  persecuted  queen  of  England^  and 
while  Louis  XIII.  was  carrying  on  the  si^e  of  Bochelle^ 
presented  herself  at  a  convent  at  Limoges,  and  claimed  the 
hospitality  of  the  nuns  as  such.  She  declared  that  she  had 
fled  from  king  Charles,  and  from  England,  because  she  was 
persecuted  on  account  of  the  true  faith.  She  spoke  and 
carried  herself  with  remarkable  dignity.  When  she  was 
questioned,  she  gave  a  very  plausible  description  of  the  English 
court,  and  of  the  great  lords  and  ladies  who  composed  the 
household  of  Henrietta  Maria.  The  good  people  of  Limoges 
flocked  to  see  the  distressed  queen,  thoroughly  persuaded 
of  her  identity.  Louis  XIIL  was  exceedingly  enraged  at 
what  he  considered  the  impudence  of  this  imposition,  being 
attempted  at  a  time  when  his  sister  was  in  comfort  and 
prosperity,  surrounded  by  her  own  court.  He  sent  orders  to 
the  lieutenant-general  of  Limoges  to  bring  the  girl  to  pubhc 
trial.  During  the  whole  of  this  process,  the  representative 
of  queen  Henrietta  abated  not  a  jot  of  her  assumed  majesty, 
answered  all  questions  with  great  presence  of  mind  and  clever- 
ness, and  very  coolly  signed  her  legal  examination  ^'  Henriette 
de  Bourbon.^'  She  was  condemned  to  make  the  amende 
honorable;  that  is,  to  confess  her  delinquency,  at  the  end 
of  a  public  religious  procession,  with  a  lighted  taper  in  her 
hand,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king 
of  France.     What  further  became  of  her  is  not  known.^ 

While  this  self-constituted  double  was  assuming  the  cha* 
racter  of  Henrietta  in  her  native  land,  the  queen  herself 
was  experiendng  the  sweet  hopes  of  maternity,  but  unfor- 
tunately she  could  not  rest  contented  without  endeavouring 
to  read  the  future  destiny  both  of  her  unborn  infant  and 
herself.  The  prophetess  to  whom  she  had  recourse  on  this 
occasion  was  no  juggling  gipsy  or  sordid  witch,  but  a  high- 
bom  lady  of  her  court, — one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
characters  of  her  day.  This  was  lady  Eleanor,  the  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Castlehaven,  and  wife  to  the  king's  attorney- 

^  Causes  C^bres,  vol.  u.  p.  204. 
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general^  sir  John  Davys.  The  studj  of  the  original  scriptnral 
languages^  and  a  mystical  and  fanatical  belief  of  her  own 
devising,  had  turned  this  noble  dame's  brain,  so  as  to  cause 
her  to  believe  that  a  prophetic  mantle  of  no  httle  power  had 
descended  upon  her.  Under  its  influence  she  had  foretold 
the  death  of  her  first  husband,  to  the  infinite  indignation  of 
Charles  IJ  How  she  ever  obtained  a  second,  her  curious 
auto-biography  does  not  explain  3  regarding  her  inspirations 
she  was  more  communicative.  The  idea  that  she  was  a 
prophetess  arose  from  finding  that  the  letters  of  her  name, 
twisted  into  an  anagram,  might  be  read  in  this  line, — Reveal, 

0  Daniel.  Her  prophetic  pride  was,  however,  somewhat  re- 
buked by  one  of  the  king's  privy  council,  who  having  occasion 
to  reprove  her  for  venting  some  mischievous  political  predic- 
tions by  a  suitable  exordium  in  the  Star-chamber,  very  wittily 
attacked  her  with  her  own  weapons,  by  assuring  her  that  the 
letters  which  composed  her  name  had  not  been  rightly  con- 
strued by  her,  for  the  real  anagram  should  be  read  thus : — 
dame  Eleanor  Davys,  Never  so  mad  a  lady. 

Such  was  the  prophetess  to  whom  queen  Henrietta  ap- 
phed,  to  read  the  destiny  which  was  in  mercy  withheld  fix)m 
her.  The  odd  dialogue  that  passed  between  her  majesty  and 
the  prophetess  is  best  given  in  lady  Eleanor's  own  words : 
''About  two  years  after  the  marriage  of  king  Charles  I., 

1  was  waiting  on  the  queen  as  she  came  from  mass  or  even- 
ing service,  to  know  what  service  she  was  pleased  to  require 
fipom  me.  Her  first  question  was,  '  Whether  she  should  ever 
have  a  son  ?'  I  answered,  '  In  a  short  time.' "  *  The  queen 
was  next  desirous  to  know  what  would  be  the  destiny  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  English  fleet,  which  had  sailed 
to  attack  her  brother's  realm,  and  relieve  the  siege  of  Bochelle. 
"I  answered,"  lady  Eleanor  continued,  "that  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  would  bring  home  little  honour,  but  his  person 
would  return  safely,  and  that  speedily."  This  reply  gave 
little  satisfaction  to  the  duke's  enemies,  who  would  have  been 

1  Ballard's  Celebrated  Women. 
*  Thu  was  on  All  Sfdnts'-day,  Nov.  Ist,  1627.     The  queen's  eon  was  bom 
scren  months  afterwards. 
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best  pleased  to  have  heard  of  his  death.  "  The  queen  then 
returned  to  her  hopes  of  a  sou^  and  I  showed  that  she  should 
have  one^  and  that  for  a  long  time  she  should  be  happy. 
'  But  for  how  long  ?'  asked  the  queen.  '  For  sixteen  years/ 
was  my  reply.  King  Charles  coming  in  at  that  instant^  our 
discourse  was  interrupted  by  him.  ^  How  now,  lady  Eleanor/ 
said  the  king,  'are  not  you  the  person  who  foretold  your 
husband's  death  three  days  before  it  happened?'  to  which 
his  majesty  thought  fit  to  add, '  that  it  was  the  next  to  break- 
ing his  heart.' ''  And  probably  most  husbands  will  be  of  the 
opinion  of  Charles  I. 

Although  the  king  had  thus  successfully  cut  short  the  con- 
ference with  lady  Eleanor,  he  could  not  prevent  the  maids  of 
honour  from  crowding  round  that  prophetess,  and  assailing  her 
with  the  questions  which  their  royal  mistress  had  intended  to 
ask.  Lady  Eleanor  informed  these  ladies,  ''It  was  indeed 
true  that  the  queen  would  shortly  have  a  son ,  but  it  was  no 
less  true  that  it  would  be  bom,  christened,  and  buried  all  in 
one  day.''  Perhaps  this  vexatious  prophecy  was  made  on  pur- 
pose to  plague  the  king  for  his  interruption  and  sharp  reproof; 
however,  the  evil  prediction  of  this  mad  gentlewoman  dwelt 
on  the  mind  of  the  young  queen.  Other  causes  are  assigned 
for  the  indisposition  of  the  queen  and  the  loss  of  her  first- 
bom  son,  being  by  some  attributed  to  her  vehement  desire  to 
eat  some  mussels :  although  the  utmost  research  was  made  to 
procure  that  indigestible  shell-fish,  she  was  disappointed.*  It 
is  certain  that  her  accouchement  was  hastened  by  terror,  for 
two  great  dogs  were  fighting  in  the  gallery  of  Greenwich- 
palace,  one  of  which,  belonging  to  lord  Dorchester,  made  a 
snatch  at  her  majesty's  gown,  who  happened  to  be  passing, 
and  seized  and  pulled  it.'  The  queen  had  neither  physician 
nor  other  professional  aid  near  her;  and  when  her  terrified 
attendants  brought  the  good  old  woman  who  usually  officiated 
at  Greenwich,  that  functionary,  overcome  by  the  idea  of  the 
exalted  rank   of  her  patient,  swooned  away  with  fear  the 

^  Mead  to  Stuteville,  1627. 
'  Letter  of  Mr.  Beauliea  to  sir  Thomas  Packering.     Printed  in  the  Court  and 
Times  of  Charles  I.,  p.  355,  voL  ii. 
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moment  ahe  approached  the  queen,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  royal  chamber.  Amidst  the  confusion  and 
alarm  into  which  the  palace  of  Greenwich  was  thrown,  Hen- 
rietta gave  birth  to  a  son,  May  13, 1628.  A  contest  followed 
between  Charles  I.  and  the  queen^s  confessor,  whether  the 
heir  of  Great  Britain  should  be  baptized  according  to  the 
church  of  England  or  the  church  of  Home;  but  the  king 
carried  his  point,  and  the  boy  was  named  Charles  James  by 
Dr.  Webb,  the  chaplain  in  attendance.  As  the  royal  babe 
had  been  born  a  little  before  its  time,  it  was  in  a  languid 
state,  and  died  the  day  of  its  birth,  an  hour  after  its  baptism^ 
and  was  buried  just  before  midnight  by  Dr.  Laud. 

The  Icing  forbade  the  queen  to  consult  dame  Eleanor  any 
more  on  the  destiny  of  their  oflfepring ;  but,  if  we  may  believe 
the  testimony  of  the  sybil  herself,  and  the  reports  of  the  day, 
this  prohibition  only  made  her  majesty  the  more  eager  for  the 
forbidden  conference,  when,  in  a  short  time  after,  she  again 
had  hopes  of  maternity.  Lady  Eleanor  plumed  herself  very 
much  on  the  fulfilment  of  her  divination  regarding  the  death 
of  the  queen's  first-bom,  and  forthwith  vented  such  a  tirade 
of  impertinent  prophecies  on  poUtics,  religion,  and  affairs  in 
general,  which  did  not  concern  her,  that  king  Charles,  much 
annoyed  at  her  proceedings,  sent  Mr.  Kirke,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber,  to  complain  to  her  hus- 
band, and  desire  him  "  to  make  her  hold  her  tongue.^'  But 
this  was  a  piece  of  discretion  seemingly  beyond  her  ow^ 
power ;  neither  could  her  husband  ever  succeed  in  controlling 
that  unruly  member.  Nevertheless,  as  the  king's  dutiful  law- 
ofiicer,  sir  John  Davys  did  all  he  could  to  impede  the  promul- 
gation of  his  lady's  prophecies,  by  throwing  a  large  bundle  of 
them  in  manuscript  behind  the  fire.  The  king's  messenger 
proved  a  very  unfaithful  one,  for  after  dehvering  his  royal 
master's  message,  he  added  a  request  on  his  own  account, 
to  know  ''if  the  queen's  second  child  would  be  a  son?" 
*'  And  I,"  says  lady  Eleanor,  "  unwilling  to  send  him  empty 
away,  assured  him  of  a  prince,  and  a  strong  child ;  which  he 
not  sparing  to  impart,  the  news  was  solemnized  with  bonfires.'' 
This  last  is  a  piece  of  perversity  almost  too  ridiculous  for 
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belief.  How  thoroughly  tormented  must  the  king  have  been 
with  the  absurdity  of  his  messenger^  who,  when  sent  to  re- 
prove lady  Eleanor's  conjuring  spirit,  took  the  opportunity  of 
exciting  her  to  exercise  it  anew  by  the  request  of  his  queen. 

The  principal  circumstance  which  concerned  queen  Hen* 
rietta  regarding  the  war  with  France  was  the  fact,  that  the 
first  national  exchange  of  prisoners  without  ransom  was  effected 
out  of  consideration  to  her.  Lord  Mountjoy,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Eochelle,  having  commenced 
his  treaty  for  ransom,  Louis  XIII.  refused  to  accept  it,  and 
sent  him  and  the  other  English  prisoners  home  free,  as  a 
present  to  his  sister  queen  Henrietta,  paying  all  their  expenses 
as  far  as  Calais.^  The  courtesy  was  returned  by  Charles  I., 
and  the  incident  formed  the  precedent  for  the  best  ameUora- 
tion  of  the  horrors  of  war  which  has  taken  place  since  the 
institution  of  Christianity. 

Notwithstanding  the  king's  distress  for  money,  his  parlia« 
ment  refusing  him  supplies  for  the  war  unless  the  bloodiest 
of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Boman-cathoUcs  were  carried 
into  operation,  he  continued  to  assist  his  important  colony  of 
Virginia.  About  the  same  time  he  fotmded  that  of  Maryland, 
named  after  the  queen,  who  was  called  queen  Mary  by  the 
king  and  her  court.  Fifteen  hundred  homeless  children  were 
collected  from  the  streets,  and  were  sent  by  the  king  to  help 
colonize  these  beautiful  settlements,  where  the  church  of  Eng- 
land  was  planted,^  and  where  it  has  prevailed  until  this  day. 
Moreover,  and  the  &ct  deserves  noting,  most  of  the  presidents 
of  the  United  States  of  AmericsLf  with  the  heroic  Washington 
at  their  head,  have  been  natives  of  the  royal  Stuart  colony. 

The  sudden  death  of  Buckingham,  by  the  stroke  of  a 
fanatic's  dagger,  August  1628,  removed  one  to  whose  influence 
the  queen  attributed  all  the  differences  which  had  occurred 
between  herself  and  her  husband.  It  is  certain  that  the 
matrimonial  happiness  of  the  royal  pair  improved  after  the 
decease  of  this  powerful  minister.  The  queen  was  little  more 
than  eighteen;  her  reason  had  not  been  cultivated,  and  her 

^  Letter  of  Mead  to  Statevffle,  Dec.  15, 1627,  and  of  Beaulieu  to  Puckering. 
—Court  and  Times  of  Charles  I.,  vol.  i.  pp.  804-813.  s  i\^  p.  262. 
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tastes  were  as  yet  childish.  Among  other  frivolities^  she 
had  a  great  fancy  for  dwarfs^  and  was  a  noted  patroness 
of  those  manikins :  one  of  them  proved  something  like  an 
historical  character^  and  about  this  time  stepped  out  of  a 
cold  pie  into  her  majesty's  service.  This  incident  occurred 
in  one  of  the  royal  progresses,  when  Charles  and  Henrietta 
were  entertained  by  the  duchess  of  Buckingham.  The  queen 
was  induced  to  partake  of  a  noble  venison  pasty  in  the  centre 
of  the  table ;  when  some  of  the  crust  was  removed,  the  little 
man  Jeffirey  Hudson  rose  out  of  the  pie,  and  hastened  to 
prostrate  himself  before  her  majesty^s  plate,  entreating  to  be 
taken  into  her  service.  She  was  greatly  diverted  with  this 
odd  addition  to  her  retinue,  especially  at  the  mode  of  his 
appearance.  He  was  then  but  eighteen  inches  high,  a  Gul- 
liver among  the^Brobdignagians,  and  almost  as  accomplished 
a  character.  The  queen  entertained  him  as  her  dwarf  par 
excellence,  although,  according  to  the  taste  of  her  era,  she 
was  already  provided  with  a  pair  of  these  httle  people,  whose 
marriage  was  celebrated  by  the  courtly  strains  of  Waller.* 
Master  Jefirey  proved  a  very  valiant  and  sensible  modicum 
of  humanity,  fit  to  be  employed  in  state  messages  of  small 
import;  for  instance,  he  was  despatched  to  France  by  the 
queen  to  escort  over  the  Channel  the  French  sage  femme  her 
royal  mother  deemed  the  best  to  preside  over  her  approach- 
ing accouchement.  The  homeward  voyage  was  disastrous: 
a  Dunkirk  privateer,  being  no  respecter  of  persons,  captured 
both  the  sage  femme  and  master  Jeffrey,  plundered  them  of  all 
the  rich  presents  they  were  bringing  to  the  queen  from  her 
mother,  Marie  de  Medicis,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  sage 
femme  was  detamed  in  captivity  till  her  office  was  no  longer 
needed  by  the  royal  patient. 

The  loss  of  the  queen's  first-bom  had  been  attributed  by 
her  remaining  French  attendants  to  some  accident  connected 
with  the  rude  construction  of  the  vehicles  in  which  she  took 
exercise,  called  by  the  courtesy  of  England  coaches;  but 
however  gaudily  ornamented  the  royal  carriages  might  be, 

'  These  married  dwarfs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson,  both  attained  celebrity  as 
mimature-painters,  according  to  Granger. 
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they  were  more  dislocating  in  their  jolting  than  the  worst  of 
the  covered  carts  of  the  present  day.  On  which  account^  after 
Henrietta  had  communicated  to  her  mother  her  hopes  that  the 
loss  of  her  first-bom^  would  be  repaired,  she  received  from  her 
the  present  of  a  wheel-chair.  In  the  letter  of  acknowledg- 
ment written  by  Hemrietta  to  her  mother,  she  declares  that 
she  meant  to  take  the  air  daily  in  it.  Her  gratitude  likewise 
overflows,  in  the  same  letter,  for  the  additional  present  of  a 
jewelled  heart,  and  the  beautiful  little  case  enclosing  it.  She 
promised  her  mother  to  hang  this  trinket  about  her  neck,  and 
never  to  part  with  it.*  Evidence  of  more  consequence  than 
the  pretty  naive  letters  of  Henrietta  exists  in  the  expression 
of  the  manly  tenderness  of  Charles,  who,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  the  mother  of  his  queen,  fully  proves  that  the  serene  atmo- 
sphere of  conjugal  affection  had  permanently  succeeded  the 
storms  which  had  accompanied  his  first  years  of  passionate 
love  for  Henrietta.  Our  king  wrote  in  French  :  his  diction  in 
that  language  is  far  more  elegant  than  that  of  his  Pari- 
sian-bom partner.  "  I  take  as  a  particular  obligation,^'  says 
Charles  I.  to  his  mother-in-law,'  ''the  care  you  are  pleased 
to  continue  for  the  preservation  of  your  daughter's  healthy 
and  for  this  new  hope  which  Ood  has  been  pleased  to  give 
us,  on  which  depends  my  prosperity.  You  have  foimd  a  true 
expedient  to  obviate  the  danger  of  coaches,  for  my  wife 
takes  the  utmost  pleasure  in  going  out  in  the  beautifdl  chair 
you  have  sent  her.  God  be  thanked,  she  is  so  carefiil  of 
herself,  that  I  need  exert  no  other  authority  than  that  of 
love.  The  sole  dispute  now  between  us  being,  which  shall 
vanquish  the  other  by  affection;  each  deeming  the  victory 
is  gained,  when  the  wishes  of  the  other  are  discovered  and 
followed.  Both  are  happy  when  we  can  find  occasion  to 
offer  you  obedience  as  your  children.  In  particular,  I  wish 
to  show  myself,  madame,  your  very  affectionate  son  and 
servitor,  Chables." 

The  prospect  of  the  royal  line  being  continued  by  a  Roman- 
catholic  queen  excited  party  rage  in  a  violent  degree,  and 

^  Bethone  MS.,  9810,  foL  43 :  holograph.         *  Ihid.,  9010,  foL  35 :  holograph. 
Ibid.,  9810,  fol.  67 :  holograph. 
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political  pamphlets  were  published  Aill  of  reviling  epithets 

against  her.     In  these  she  was  termed  "  a  daughter  of  Heth, 

a  Canaanite  and  an  idolatress^  whose  hopes  of  progeny  could 

give  no  general  joy,  God  having  provided  much  better  for 

England  in  the  hopeful  issue  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia^'' — ^an 

idea  which   had   thus   taken  possession   of  the  Calvinistic 

party  in  England  previously  to  the  birth  of  Charles  11/    This 

prince  was  bom  on  the  morning  of  May  29,  1630,  at  the 

palace  of  St.  James.     He  was  a  strong,  fine  babe,  but  by  no 

means  remarkable  for  his  infantine  beauty.    The  king  rode 

in  great  state  that  very  morning  to  return  thanks  for  the 

birth  of  his  heir,  and  the  safety  of  his  queen,  at  St.  Paul's 

cathedral.    During  the  royal  procession  a  bright  star  appeared 

at  noon-day,  to  the  great  astonishment  and  admiration  of  the 

populace.     An  accident  so  poetical  was  immediately  seised  by 

one  of  the  learned  gentlemen  in  the  king's  retinue.     A  Latin 

epigram,  with  the  following  d^ant  tralnslation,  was  presented 

to  him,  as  a  congratulation  on  the  birth  of  the  prince  : — 

•  When  to  Paul's-cross  the  grateftil  king  drew  near^ 
A  shining  star  did  in  the  heavenj  appear. 
Tlion  that  oonsultest  with  hright  mysteries. 
Tell  me  what  this  bright  wanderer  signifies  ? 
'  Now  there  is  bom  a  valiant  prince  i'  the  West* 
That  shall  eclipse  the  kingdoms  of  the  East.' "' 

Prince  Charles  was  baptized  the  Sunday  before  the  2nd  of 
July,  the  same  year,  "  in  the  chapel  at  St.  James's,  but  not 
the  queen's  chapel,"  as  one  of  the  news-letter  informants' 
especially  notes;  and  not  without  reason,  for  Henrietta 
Maria's  chapel  was  a  retired  apartment  in  the  palace,  fitted 
up  as  a  Boman*catholic  place  of  worship.  The  ceremony  of 
the  royal  baptism  was  the  first  time  performed  in  this  country 
for  an  heir  to  the  throne  after  the  form  prescribed  in  our 
book  of  Common-Prayer;  Laud,  bishop  of  London,  dean  of 
the  royal  chapel,  ofiidated,  assisted  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich, 
royal  almoner.  The  sponsors  were  the  zealous  Boman-cathoUc 
Louis  XIIL,  his  bigoted  mother,  Marie  de  Medids,  and  that 
Protestant  champion  the  unfortunate  Palgrave,  who  joined  in 

1  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  p.  20.  '  Ibid.,  p.  21. 

'  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Joseph  Mead. 
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answering  that  the  heir  of  Great  Britain  should  be  brought 
up  in  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  England^  which  neither  of 
them  professed.  The  duke  of  Lenox^  the  old  ostentatious 
duchess  of  Richmond^  and  the  marquess  of  Hamilton^  were  the 
proxies  for  these  incongruous  sponsors.  The  duchesses  gifts  on 
the  occasion  outwent  her  usual  boastful  profusion,  for  she  pre- 
sented the  prince  with  a  jewel  worth  7000/.  A  wet-niuise 
from  Wales'  was  provided  for  the  infant^  probably  to  keep  up 
the  old  custom  and  promise  to  the  principality^ — ^that  the  first 
words  of  every  prince  of  Wales  should  be  uttered  in  Welsh. 
To  this  nurse  the  ostentatious  duchess  presented  a  gold  chain 
worth  200/.;  to  the  midwife  and  dry-nurse^  a  quantity  of 
massy  plate;  and  each  of  the  rockers  received  fi*om  her  a 
silver  cup,  salt,  and  a  dozen  of  spoons.  The  queen  had^  with 
a  little  feminine  policy,  sent  her  own  state-carriage,  attended 
by  two  lords,  many  knights  and  gentlemen,  preceded  by 
six  running  footmen  and  drawn  by  six  horses  with  plumes 
on  their  heads  and  backs,  to  fetch  this  bountiful  dowager  to 
the  christening  from  her  house  in  the  Strand.  The  old  lady 
paid  dear  for  her  ride  in  the  queen^s  carriage  that  short  dis- 
tance, for  she  gave  to  the  knights  fifty  pounds  each,  to  the 
coachman  twenty  pounds,  and  to  each  of  the  footmen  ten 
poimds.  The  state  dresses  at  this  baptism  were  white  satin 
trimmed  with  crimson,  and  crimson  silk  stockings.  The  lady 
to  whom  the  personal  charge  of  the  prince  was  committed, 
was  Mrs.  Wyndham,  who,  throughout  his  life,  had  extraordi- 
nary influence  over  him.' 

The  queen  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  that  talent  of 
writing  charming  Kttle  letters,  for  which  Frenchwomen  have 
always  been  admired.  One  of  the  earhest  letters  from  her 
pen,  which  is  extant,  is  replete  with  the  fascination  of  playful 
naweti:  it  is  addressed  to  her  old  friend  madame  St.  Geoi^e, 
with  whom  she  constantly  corresponded,  notwithstanding  the 
unceremonious  dismissal  of  that  lady  by  king  Charles.  This 
letter  proves  that  Henrietta,  despite  of  the  proverb  which 
affirms  that  even  the  crows  think  their  own  nestlings  fair,  was 
not  blind  to  the  fact  that  her  boy  was  a  fright.  The  likeness 
^  NewB-letter.  '  Clarendon  Correspondence :  Appendix. 
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of  some  tawny  Proyen9al  ancestor  of  Henri  Quatre  must  have 
revived  in  the  person  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  for  the  elegant 
Charles  I.  and  the  beautiful  Henrietta  had  no  right  to  expect 
so  plain  a  little  creature  as  their  first-bom.  It  is  amusing 
enough  to  read  the  queen's  description  of  the  solemn  ugliness 
of  her  fet  baby : — 

[ifo  date,  hut  written  in  thejiret  ye<w  of  the  life  of  Charlee  27.]^ 
*' Mamie  St.  Geobge, 

*<  The  btwband  of  the  none  of  my  son  going  to  France  about  some  bnsineffi  of 
his  wife,  I  write  yon  this  letter  by  him«  believing  that  yon  will  be  very  glad  to 
ask  him  news  of  my  son,  ol  whom  I  think  yon  have  seen  the  portrait  that  I  sent 
to  the  qneen  my  mother.  He  is  so  n^ly,  that  I  am  ashamed  of  him ;  but  his 
size  and  fiitness  supply  the  want  of  beauty.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  gentlemcm^ 
far  he  has  no  ordinary  mien;  he  is  so  serious  in  all  that  he  does,  that  I  cannot 
help  deeming  him  far  wiser  than  myself. 

"  Send  me  a  dozen  pair  ot  sweet  chamois  gloves;  and  also  I  beg  you  send  me 
one  of  doeskin,  a  game  oi  joncheries,  one  ofpoule,  and  the  rules  of  any  species  of 
games  now  in  vogue.  I  assure  you,  that  if  I  do  not  write  to  you  so  often  as  I 
might,  it  is  not  because  I  have  left  off  loving  you,  but  because — I  must  confess 
it — I  am  very  idle :  also  I  am  ashamed  to  avow  that  I  think  I  am  on  the  increase 
again;  nevertheless,  I  am  not  yet  qmte  certain.  Adieu!  the  man  must  have 
my  letter.'* 

Henrietta  wrote  another  letter  to  her  friend  as  follows/ 
when  her  boy  was  four  months  old :  -r- 

•'Maiob  St.  Geobos, 

"If  I  have  been  such  a  long  time  without  writing  to  you,  it  has  been  on 
account  of  the  progress,  from  which  we  have  only  just  returned  a  week  ago ; 
being  far  away  from  any  opportunity  of  writing.  You  know  the  place;  it  is  at 
Tichefield.  Now  we  are  at  Hampton-Ck>urt,  where  we  shall  stay  six  weeks.  I 
think  you  have  heard  of  the  illness  of  Rautelet :  she  has  been  very  near  death, 
but  now  she  is  well  agun.  As  for  me,  I  am  in  very  good  health,  which  is  no  smaU 
matter,  for  more  than  half  the  people  in  the  house  have  been  ill  of  a  new  sort  of 
fever  which  is  prevalent  here.  If  my  son  knew  how  to  talk,  he  would  send  you 
his  compliments.  He  is  so  fat  and  so  tall,  that  he  is  taken  fbr  a  year  old,  and 
he  is  only  four  months.  His  teeth  are  already  beginning  to  come.  I  vnll  send 
you  his  portrait  as  soon  as  he  is  a  little  fairer,  for  at  (resent  he  is  so  dark  that  I 
am  ashiuned  of  him. 

<*  I  have  ordered  Pin  to  be  written,  to  learn  whether  he  is  willing  to  return  to 
England  for  my  service,  but  only  to  make  my  petticoat  bodices.  I  beg  you  to 
Hpeak  to  Germain,  for  it  is  him  whom  I  commanded  to  write  to  him,  and  learn 
wliat  answer  he  has  had.  I  also  entreat  that  you  would  yourself  speak  to  Fin,  or 
write  to  him,  that  it  is  only  concerning  my  bodices.  Should  he  raise  any  difBculty 
about  it,  say  that  if  he  will  take  a  voyage  and  make  me  only  one,  he  may  return 
and  make  them  afterwards  at  Paris :  that  which  you  sent  me  last  is  so  heavy  and 
narrow,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  put  it  on.     I  have  sUll  my  velvet  one,  the 

^  Inodited  letter.  Imperial  Library,  St.  Petersburgh,  by  favour  of  his  imperial 
nwycBty,  the  emperor  of  Russia. 

'  Bethuue  MS.,  9293,  foL  6.    Bib.  dnBoi:  holograph,  French. 
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flame  whicli  Ihad  two  yean  ago;  but  it  has  got  so  ishort  for  me  and  so  worn,  that 
I  have  great  want  of  another. 

"  I  entreat  yon  to  answer  me  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  believe  that  I  shall 
never  forget  yon,  as  yon  wUl  find  by  the  results.  Praying  Qod  to  hold  you  in 
his  holy  keeping,  c^Henriette  Maeie." 

The  third  note  occurred  just  before  the  birth  of  the  prin- 
cess royal : — 

QUESV  HeNBIETTA  HaBU.  to  MAPATMT8  St.  GeOBGE.^ 

"  Hahib  St.  Qeobob, 
*'Barbereau  having  asked  leave  to  go  to  France  for  his  particular  afliiirs,  I 
would  not  let  him  depart  without  assuring  you  of  the  continuation  of  my  friend- 
ship, and  also  to  complain  a  little,  that  I  have  been  so  long  without  hearing 
news  of  you«  I  know  well  you  may  retort  tlie  same  thing,  but  at  this  time  I 
am  out  of  London,  and  have  no  opportunities ;  also,  I  am  not  a  little  incommoded 
with  my  dze,  which  renders  me  indolent.  But  assure  yourself  that  I  fail  not  to 
remember  you  on  all  oocaaons,  and  that  I  hope  yon  will  always  find  me 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

"Henbiette  Mabie,  R. 
^  Hake  my  commendations  to  my  niece,^    I  am  having  the  portraits  of  my 
children  and  of  myself  done,  which  I  shall  send  to  you  very  soon.'' 

The  queen  gave  birth  to  her  eldest  daughter  at  St.  JamesV 
palace^  November  4,  1631 ;  this  infant  was  baptized  Mary  by 
Dr.  Laud,  in  St.  James's  chapel.  The  queen  committed  the 
little  princess  to  the  care  of  Katharine  lady  Stanhope,  who 
served  her  with  the  most  attached  fidelity  through  life. 

When   Charles  could  no  longer  delay  his  Scottish  coro- 

^  Imperial  library,  St.  Petenburgh :  inedited  MS. 
'  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  the  eldest  daughter  of  her  brother  Qaston, 
duke  of  Orleans.  The  beautifiil  madame  de  St.  George,  who  played  so  important 
a  part  in  the  historical  comedy  of  the  dismissal  of  queen  Henrietta's  French  suite, 
was  the  daughter  of  madame  de  Monglat,  governess  of  the  children  of  Henry  IV. 
and  his  queen.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  noble  of  the  house  of  Clermont-Amboise. 
It  has  been  shown  that  Henrietta  had  been  reared  from  childhood  with  her  when 
she  was  mademoiselle  de  Monglat,  which  accounts  naturally  for  the  excessive 
love  she  bore  her  as  madame  de  St.  G^rge.  After  her  return  from  England, 
madame  de  St.  Qeorge  was  appointed  state-governess  to  mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pensier, daughter  to  Gaston  duke  of  Orleans.  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  in 
her  auto-biography,  displays  more  feeling  in  her  description  of  the  death  of 
madame  de  St.  George  than  in  any  other  instance.  This  lady  left  several  little 
children,  and  her  pupil  gives  a  very  touching  account  of  the  manner  in  wliich 
she  gave  them  her  last  blessing  on  her  death-bed.  She  begged  mademoiselle  de 
Montpensier  to  permit  her  to  include  her  in  it.  The  princess  received  this 
blessing  kneeling,  and  weeping  passionately.  "  Directly  after,"  says  mademoiselle, 
«  madame  de  St.  George  entereid  into  her  last  agonies,  and  expired  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  afterwards.  This  dear  friend  of  queen  Henrietta  died  February  13, 1642, 
just  before  the  deaths  of  Marie  de  Medids,  Louis  XIII.,  and  cardinal  Bicltelieu." 
— Memoires  de  Mad.  de  Montpensier,  vol.  L  p.  70. 
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nation^  the  queen  was  invited  to  share  this  northern  inanga- 
ration^  which  she  as  firmly  refused  as  she  did  the  ceremony  of 
the  Enghsh  consecration^  and  she  suffered  her  husband  to 
depart  on  his  northern  prepress  alone.  It  is  here  necessaiy 
to  mention^  that  the  attachment  of  Charles  I.  to  domestic  life 
had  caused  him  to  neglect  the  royal  duty  of  occasional  pro- 
gress towards  distant  portions  of  his  dominions.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth had  carried  this  usage  to  an  abuse;  yet^  if  we  closely 
trace  the  causes  of  her  popularity,  it  will  be  found  that  it 
owed  much  to  her  progresses.  King  Charles  probably  con. 
sidered  that  the  queen's  rehgion  excited  unpleasant  remarks 
if  she  visited  the  Protestant  magnates  of  the  land,  and  the 
furious  jealousy  of  the  whole  community  if  she  visited  any  of 
the  old  Catholic  famiUes.  Scotland  had  been  suffering  all 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  absenteeism  since  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms,  and  these  were  never  alleviated  by  the  circulation 
of  a  portion  of  the  royal  revenue  in  that  direction.  Assuredly, 
the  Stuarts  had  little  reason,  since  the  Gowry  conspiracy,  to 
be  forward  in  paying  a  visit  unarmed  to  one  of  their  northern 
lords.  The  extreme  poverty  of  the  crown,  owing  to  the 
reftisal  of  the  parhament  of  Charles  to  grant  him  the  usual 
tonnage  and  poimdage  imless  he  put  in  force  the  penal  laws 
against  the  condemned  Boman-catholic  priests,  had  limited 
his  expenses  to  the  most  rigid  economy,  and  royal  prepresses 
cannot  be  made  without  a  certain  degree  of  royal  expenditure. 

The  following  occurrence,  which  took  place  in  September 
1632,  increased  the  unpopularity  of  the  queen  to  an  alarming 
degree.  '^  On  Friday,  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  her  majesty, 
with  her  own  hands,  helped  to  lay  the  two  first  square  comer- 
stones,  with  a  silver  plate  of  equal  dimensions  between  them^ 
in  the  foundation  of  her  Capuchin's  church,  intended  to  be 
built  in  the  tennis  court^yard  of  Somerset-house;  which 
stones,  in  the  presence  of  upwards  of  2000  persons,  were 
consecrated  with  great  ceremony,  having  engraven  upon  the 
upper  part  of  that  plate  the  portraits  of  their  majesties  aA 
founders,  and  of  the  Capuchins  as  consecrators.'''  Another 
chapel  for  the  queen  was  commenced  at  St.  James's.     The 

^  Pary'i  newi-leiter;  EU'ib'b  Original  Letters,  new  Seriofl,  voL  iiL  p.  SSTl. 
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service  of  the  Roman-catholic  church  was,  in  the  course  of 
about  two  years,  celebrated  at  these  chapels  with  a  splendour 
and  pubUdty  most  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  Charles  I. 
The  approaching  rerolution  ripened  and  strengthened  as  these 
establishments  for  the  Boman-cathoUc  church  approached 
completion;  at  the  same  time,  the  personal  Ubels  on  the 
queen  became  frequent  and  furious.  The  court  kept  a  dull 
Christmas  at  the  dose  of  1632,  on  account  of  the  indisposition 
of  the  queen,  which  confined  her  to  her  chamber  at  Whitehall. 
She  was  conyalescent  a  day  or  two  after  the  new  year ;  and 
to  make  amends,  she  invited  the  king  and  his  courtiers  to 
Twelfth-night  revels  i*.t  Somerset-house.  The  elegant  dramatic 
poem  of  The  Faithftd  Shepherd,  by  Fletcher,  was  acted  before 
their  majesties  on  this  occasion  by  the  king's  players,  the 
queen  having  presented  them  with  the  dresses  in  which  she 
and  her  ladies  had  performed  a  pastoral  the  year  before.' 

The  attachment  of  Charles  I.  to  the  church  of  England 
occasioned  his  attempt  to  establish  it  in  his  northern  kingdom. 
This  fatal  step  appears  to  be  connected  with  his  Scottish 
coronation ;  probably  the  oath  which  the  constitution  of  the 
country  required  him  to  take  was  not  consistent  with  the 
popular  religion.  Henrietta  remained  at  Greenwich-palace 
during  the  king's  absence  in  Scotland ;  it  was  the  first  sepa- 
ration which  had  occurred  between  the  royal  pair.  Charles 
showed  no  Uttle  impatience  at  its  duration;  he  hurried  the 
latter  part  of  his  journey  of  return,  and  to  avoid  entering  the 
metropohs,  lest  he  should  be  delayed  by  tedious  greetings,  he 
rode  across  the  country  almost  alone  from  Waltham-cross  to 
BlackwaU,  where  he  was  ferried  over  the  river,  and  gave  his 
queen  a  loving  surprise.  The  queen^s  deticate  situation  pro- 
bably occasioned  the  homeward  haste  of  the  king.  Within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  return  was  bom,  at  St.  James's-palace,  their 
second  son,  October  14,'  1633.     The  child  was  baptized  in 

>  Warton's  History  of  Pbetry,  voL  iL  p.  401.  This  obscure  passage  is  the  only 
instance  parallel  to  the  custom  of  the  French  court.  The  actors  of  the  king's 
theatre  at  Paris  were  always  presented  with  the  old  court-dresses;  a  custom 
which  contributed,  for  two  centuries,  to  keep  the  theatres  of  Europe  in  the  most 
absurd  contradiction  of  historical  costume. 

'  Autograph  Mcm<nr8  of  James  II.     ErelyiL     History  always  quotes  Oct  13 
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St.  James's  chapel  by  the  name  of  James^  in  memory  of  his 
grandfather^  James  I.  The  new  archbishop^  Laud^  officiated 
on  this  occasion.  Charles  I.^  according  to  a  custom  prevalent 
in  the  royal  family  of  England  since  the  accession  of  the  hne 
of  York,  created  the  child  duke  of  York.  The  queen  com- 
mitted him  to  the  care  of  lady  Dorset.  His  infantine  beauty, 
and  fJEiir  and  blooming  complexion,  somewhat  atoned  to  his 
mother  for  the  ugliness  of  his  elder  brother :  he  was  her  best- 
beloved  son.^  King  Charles  destined  him  for  the  marine 
service  of  his  country,  and  caused  his  education  to  tend  to 
every  thing  naval.  He  was  named  lord  high-admiral  in  his 
infancy,  and  the  fleets  of  England  sailed  under  his  flag.  No 
one  could  at  that  time  tell  that  he  was  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  naval  warriors  the  British  islands  ever  produced. 

The  queen's  name  was  involved,  about  this  time,  in  a 
desperate  quarrel  which  took  place  between  lord  Holland  and 
the  resident  ambassador  at  Paris,  lord  Weston.  The  dispute 
merely  related  to  some  letters  which  the  queen  had  written 
to  her  mother  and  relatives  in  France.  Lord  Holland  had 
undertaken  to  convey  them ;  but  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  ambassador,  who  sent  them  to  the  king.  Great 
jealousy  existed  regarding  the  queen's  correspondence  with 
France,  especially  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  king  justi- 
fied the  proceedings  of  lord  Weston,  and  placed  lord  Holland 
under  arrest,  for  offering  '^to  fight  this  ambassador  to  the 
death."  The  vague  scandals  regarding  the  queen  and  lord 
Holland  have  misrepresented  this  circumstance.'  It  was 
almost  the  last  difference  that  ruffled  the  wedded  happiness 
of  the  royal  pair,  for  during  their  future  years,  the  fondest 
attachment  succeeded  to  the  gusty  passion  which  prompted 
them  to  a  series  of  lovers'  quarrels  m  the  first  days  of  their 
marriage.  An  increasing  and  lovely  fiamily  cemented  their 
conjugal  union.     Henrietta  was  a  fond  mother,  and  devoted 

^  This  was  the  assertioii  of  the  queen's  nieoe,  mademcnteUe  de  Montpensier,  in 
her  Memoirs. 

'  Howell,  in  one  of  his  letters,  mentions  the  circomstanoe  as  it  really  was,  and 
adds,  "  My  lord  of  Holland  takes  this  in  snch  soom,  that  he  has  defied  lord 
Weston,  and  demanded  the  oomhat  of  him  since  his  retnm,  for  which  he  is  con- 
fined to  his  house  at  Kensington,"  [HoUaud-honaeJ. 
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mucli  of  her  time  to  her  nursery.  Occasionally  her  divine 
voice  was  heard  singing  to  her  infant  as  she  lulled  it  in  her 
arms^  filling  the  magnificent  galleries  of  Whitehall  with  its 
enchanting  cadences.  Queenly  etiquette  prevented  her  from 
charming  listeners  with  its  strains  at  other  times. 

Sometimes  little  flaws  of  anger  overclouded  the  serenity 
of  her  temper^  which  all  her  oountiywomen  mention  as  being 
usually  a  very  happy  one.  Dean  Swift,  in  his  history  of  Ins 
own  times,  miakes  a  malicious  use  of  the  following  anecdote, 
which  he,  only,  has  preserved ;  but  it  was  no  great  crime,  either 
on  the  side  of  Charles  or  Henrietta :  "  Charles  I.,  in  gallantry 
to  his  queen,  thought  one  day  to  surprise  her  with  the  present 
of  a  diamond  brooch ;  and,  fastening  it  to  her  bosom  with  his 
own  hand,  he  awkwardly  wounded  her  with  the  prong  so 
deeply,  that  she  snatched  the  jewel  from  her  bosom  and  flung 
it  on  the  ground.  The  king  looked  alarmed  and  confounded, 
and  turned  pale,  which  he  never  was  seen  to  do  in  his  worst 
misfortunes.^^  Then  follows  a  long  tirade  against  the  uxori- 
ousness  of  the  king,  which,  iq  the  eyes  of  the  cynical  dean, 
was  the  deepest  of  crimes.  Alas!  Charles's  enemies  were 
wofully  at  a  loss  to  discover  his  personal  faults,  when  forced 
to  place  this  at  the  head  of  the  list 
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Happineis  of  the  queen— Poems  in  lier  praise— Her  portrait  bj  Vandyke — 
Queen's  want  of  sleep — Her  pastoral  festival — ^Prynne's  abuse  of  tbe  queen — 
She  intercedes  for  him — Biith  of  the  princess  Elixabeth — Queen's  reception 
of  her  mother — Her  grief  for  Strafford — Queen's  letters  to  the  king  in  Soot- 
land — Her  oondnct  till  his  retnm — ^Betrayed  by  lady  Csrliale — Invents  the 
name  of  Roundhead — ^Forced  from  London  l^  tmnnlts — Her  voyage  to  Holland 
— Obtains  stores  for  the  king — ^Adventures  on  her  retam — Luids  at  Burling- 
ton— Great  dangers — ^The  queen's  pledge — ^Her  march  to  York — Queen  at 
Newark — Her  answer  to  tbe  ladies'  petition — ^Meeta  the  king  in  the  vale  of 
Eeynton — Medal  struck  in  her  honour — Her  residence  at  Oxfbrd — Her 
illness — Journey  to  Bath  and  Exeter — Her  privations — ^Birth  of  the  princess 
Henrietta— Leaves  her  infimt  at  Exeter — ^Danger  from  the  rebel  army — Her 
sufferings  and  perils — Embarks  for  France — Her  vessel  flannonaded — Her 
desperate  resolution — Lands  near  Brest — Adventures — Kind  reception  in 
France— in  state  of  health. 

At  the  epoch  when  Henrietta  Maria  was  apostrophized  by 
the  most  popular  poet  of  her  day  as 

"  Great  Gloriana !  bright  Gloriana ! 
Fair  as  high  heaven  is,  and  tetiSie  as  earth !" 

she  had  been  heard  to  consider  herself  the  happiest  woman 

in  the  world, — Chappy  as  wife,  mother,  and  queen.*     All  waa 

peaceful  at  this  juncture;  the  discontents  of  the  Enghsh 

people  whilst  Charles  I.  governed  without  a  parliament,  were 

hushed  in  grim  repose :  it  was  a  repose  hke  the  lull  of  the 

winds  before  the  burst  of  the  typhoon,  but  she  knew  it  not. 

Henrietta  Maria  was  not  only  the  queen,  but  the  beauty 

of  the  British  court.    She  had,  about  the  year  1683,  attained 

the  perfection  of  her  charms  in  face  and  figure ;  she  was  the 

theme  of  every  poet,  the  star  of  all  beholders.   The  moral  life 

^  Madame  de  Motteville  often  repeats  this  sa^ng  of  queen  Henrietta. 
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of  Charles  I.,  his  conjugal  attachment  to  his  queen,  and  the 
refined  tastes  of  both,  gave  the  cotirt  a  degree  of  elegance  till 
then  unknown.  Edmund  Waller,  a  gentleman  of  senatorial 
rank,  a  kinsman  of  the  Cromwell  family,  who  were  all,  save 
one,  gentlemen  of  the  most  ardent  loyalty,  exercised  his  poetic 
talents  as  honorary  poet-laureate.  His  polished  stanzas,  de- 
scriptive  of  the  beauty  of  the  queen,  are  now  more  valuable 
for  their  historical  allusions  than  for  their  poetic  merit. 

«  ON  THB  QUBBH'B  POBTBAIT  BY  VaITDTKS. 

**  Well  &re  the  hand,  which  to  oar  humble  sight 
TreBenU  that  beaaty,  which  the  dazzling  light 
Of  royal  spLendour  hides  from  weaker  eyee. 
And  all  aooeBS,  save  by  this  art,  denies. 
•  •  •  • 

The  gracious  image,  seeming  to  give  leave, 
IVopitions  stands,  vouchsafing  to  be  seen. 
And  by  our  Mose  sainted.     Mighty  queen  f 
In  whom  the  extremes  of  power  and  beauty  move^*- 
The  queen  of  Britain  and  the  queen  of  love ! 
Heaven  hath  preferred  a  sceptre  to  your  hand, 
Pavoured  our  freedom  more  than  your  command. 
Beauty  hath  crowned  you,  and  you  must  have  been 
The  whole  world's  mistress,  other  than  a  queen." 

In  the  Vandyke-room  at  Windsor-castle  are  f^ur  portraits 

of  Henrietta,  one  of  which  probably  inspired  the  foregoing 

verses.     Three  of  these  paintings  are  full  lengths.     In  the 

first,  the  queen  is  evidently  a  girl  in  her  teens ;  the  features 

are  very  delicate  and  pretty,  with  a  pale,  dear  complexion, 

beautiful  dark  eyes,  and  chestnut  hair :  her  form  is  slight  and 

exquisitely  graceful.    She  is  dressed  in  white  satin ;  the  bodice 

of  her  dress  is  nearly  high,  with  a  large  fedling  collar  trimmed 

with  points.     The  bodice  is  made  tight  to  her  form,  closed  in 

front  with  bows  of  cherry-coloured  ribbon,  and  is  finished 

from  the  waist  with  several  large  tabs  richly  embroidered  : 

the  sleeves  are  very  fall  and  descend  to  the  elbows,  where 

they  are  confined  by  ruffles.     One  arm  is  encircled  with  a 

narrow  black  bracelet,  the  other  with  one  of  costly  gems.  She 

wears  a  string  of  pear-shaped  pearls  about  her  neck :  a  red 

ribbon,  twisted  with  pearls,  is  placed  carelessly  among  her 

hair  at  the  back  of  her  head.     She  stands  by  a  table,  and 

her  hand  rests  on  two  red  roses,  which  are  placed  near  the 

crown. 

s2 
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One  of  Vandyke's  most  magnificent  paintings  represents 
queen  Henrietta  in  the  same  piece  with  the  king  her  hns- 
hand^  and  their  two  eldest  sons^  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 
This  interesting  family  group^  reduced  from  Yertue,  furnishes 
the  \ignette  to  the  present  volume.  Henrietta  and  Charles  I. 
are  seated  in  chairs  of  state ;  she  has  her  infetnt  in  her  arms, 
whom  she  holds  with  pecuUar  grace^  but  bestows  her  atten- 
tion on  the  prince  of  Wales^  who  is  standing  by  the  king^ 
with  his  Uttle  hand  caressingly  placed  on  the  royal  father's 
knee.  Two  small  dogs  are  in  the  foreground^  between  the 
TfiTig  and  queen ;  one  sits  at  the  king's  foot^  the  other  stands^ 
on  its  hind  legs^  with  its  paws  on  the  queen's  dress^  look- 
ing up  to  the  baby  in  her  arms^  whose  attention  it  has 
attracted.  The  infant  is  about  six  months  old^  black-eyed 
and  intelligent ;  he  is  dressed  in  baby-costume  of  the  present 
day^  in  long  white  drapery^  but  has  no  border  to  the  droll 
little  cap.  The  appearance  of  the  queen  is  maternal^  yet  she 
has  an  air  of  care  and  sadness.  Her  hair  is  confined  with  a 
string  of  large  round  pearls ;  a  cross  adorns  her  bosom.  Her 
dress  is  of  rich  brown  brocade,  with  very  full  lace  ruflSes, 
and  the  graceful  little  cape  called,  in  the  modem  vocabulary 
of  costume,  a  berthe,  falls  over  the  bodice,  which  is  finished 
round  the  bosom  and  at  the  waist  with  a  purple  band.  King 
Charles  is  very  handsome,  graceftd,  and  chivalric.  He  wears 
the  collar  and  star  of  the  Garter,  with  a  regal  dress  of  purple 
velvet  slashed  with  white  satin,  a  Vandyke  collar,  and  white 
satin  shoes  with  enormous  rosettes.  The  diadems,  both  of  the 
king  and  queen,  are  placed  on  a  small  round  table.  Windsor- 
castle  appears  in  the  back-ground.^ 

To  turn  from  the  characteristics  of  Henrietta  perpetuated 
by  the  pencil  to  those  effected  by  the  pen,  we  must  quote  the 
lines  of  Waller,  inscribed  to  ITie  lady  who  could  do  any 
thing  but  sleep  when  she  chose.  In  this  elegant  little  poem 
he  has  personified  Sleep,  who,  in  the  first  person,  is  supposed 
thus  to  address  the  insomnolent  queen :' — 

*  Very  similar  to  this  picture  is  the  noble  painting  of  the  fiunily  groups  bj 
Vandyke,  in  the  state  drawing-room  at  Lambeth-palaoe. 

'  It  was  probably  introdnoed  in  some  masqoe. 
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**  My  charge  it  is  those  limguora  to  repair, 
Which  nature  feels  firom  sorrow,  toil,  and  care ; 
Rest  to  the  limbs,  and  quiet  I  confer 
On  troubled  minda,  but  nought  can  add  to  her 
Whom  heaven  and  her  transcendent  charms  have  placed 
Above  those  ills  which  wretched  mortals  taste. 

Yet,  as  her  earnest  wish  invokes  my  power, 
I  shall  no  more  decline  that  sacred  bower 
Where  Gloriana,  the  great  mistress,  lies ; 
But,  gently  fanning  those  victorious  eyes, 
Cluurm  all  the  senses,  tiU  the  joyful  sun. 
Without  a  rival,  half  his  course  has  run. 
Who,  while  my  hand  that  fairer  light  confines. 
May  boast  himself  the  fiiirest  thing  that  shines.'' 

If  the  queen  could  have  been  deceived  out  of  a  sense  of  her 
mortality  by  such  stanzas  as  these^  the  time  was  fast  approach- 
ing which  would  show  that  she  was  in  nowise  distinguished 
above  other  sojourners  in  this  world  of  trouble,  save  by  the 
pressure  of  a  heavier  load  of  sorrow.  That  insomnolency, 
which  was  adroitly  turned  into  compliment  by  the  poetical 
adulator,  was  probably  induced  by  the  prognostics  of  the 
approaching  political  storm. 

Queen  Henrietta  had  made  such  slow  progress  in  the 
English  language  in  the  first  years  of  her  marriage,  that  her 
deficiencies,  in  1632,  became  a  matter  of  serious  consider- 
ation. Previously  Charles  I.,  among  other  reasons  for  dis- 
missing her  French  household,  had  sent  to  her  mother  that 
his  queen  obstinately  refused  to  learn  the  English  tongue ; 
this  fault  was  so  sedulously  mended  in  subsequent  years,  that 
English  became  the  mother-tongue  of  her  children,  for  her 
sons  could  not  express  themselves  in  French  when  they  were 
resident  in  Paris.  Madame  de  Motteville  likewise  complains 
that  queen  Henrietta  had,  in  her  constant  practice  of  English, 
forgotten  the  delicate  idioms  of  her  native  language.  Mr. 
Wingate,  a  learned  barrister  of  Gray's-inn,  was,  in  1632, 
appointed  her  majesty's  tutor,  and  to  facilitate  her  acquisition 
of  EngUsh,  a  grand  masque,  called  the  Queen's  Pastoral, 
was  acted  at  Whitehall.  The  part  destined  for  the  queen  to 
learn  by  rote  was  so  unmercifully  long,  that  she  complained 
piteously  to  her  ladies  of  the  labour  of  learning  it,  and  said 
^  that  it  waA  as  long  as  a  whole  play.''     The  parts  of  her 
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ladies  were  equally  lengthy  and  heavy,  so  that  the  Queen's 
Pastoral  took  eight  hours  in  the  performance  I  The  piece 
was  written  by  a  young  aspirant,  and  possessed  no  literary 
merit.  It  was  from  the  pen  of  Walter  Montague,  the 
second  son  of  the  earl  of  Manchester,  who  finished  Hfe  an 
ascetic  priest  and  the  queen's  grand  almoner,  of  whom  there 
will  be  much  to  say  hereafter.  He  was  in  youth  a  gay 
gallant  of  the  court,  Uttle  anticipating  his  own  transmutation. 
Ben  Jonson  was  usually  the  poet  of  the  courtly  masques ; 
imfortunately  for  the  queen,  he  and  Inigo  Jones  had  had  a 
furious  quarrel  regarding  their  merits  as  poet  or  designer  of 
masques,  and  on  this  account  the  Queen's  Pastoral  had  been 
furnished  with  words  by  the  noble  amateur,  Montague.  It 
was  the  part  that  the  queen  took  in  this  luckless  pastoral 
which  called  forth  the  furious  vituperations  of  master  Prynne 
in  his  Histriomastix,  yet  it  was  only  for  her  majesty's  private 
exercise  in  her  own  courtly  circles.  In  honour  of  the  birth 
of  the  second  English  prince,  and  to  show  how  little  they 
participated  in  the  illiberal  attacks  of  the  fanatic  agitator, 
Prynne,  (which  occurred  about  the  same  period,)  the  queen  was 
invited,  by  the  gentlemen  of  lancolnVinn  and  of  the  Temple, 
to  a  splendid  masque  and  ballet,  given  at  their  chai^.^ 

The  Lincoln's-inn  and  Temple  masques  lasted  three  days; 
they  put  the  majority  of  the  people  into  an  ecstacy  of  good 
humour,  and,  for  awhile,  contributed  to  soften  the  sour  and 
acrid  temper  of  the  times.  These  outward  glories  were,  not- 
withstanding, chequered  with  dark  indications  of  approaching 
troubles :  a  concealed  volcano  was  glowing  beneath  the  feet 
of  those  who  gaily  trod  the  courtly  measures  in  the  elegant 
and  reaUy  harmless  ballets,  which  rendered  still  more  Airious 

'  It  is  a  curiooB  drcnmstance,  that  the  leaden  in  these  stately  reYels  were  two 
gentlemen,  who  afterwards  became  the  two  most  celebrated  statesmen-legalists 
of  their  era,  but  of  different  parties.  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards  lord  C3arendon, 
lord  chanceUor  and  royalist  historian ;  the  other,  Bnlstrode  Whitelock,  lord 
keeper,  (appointed  by  the  parliament,)  and  afterwards  parliamentary  historian. 
Hyde  and  Whitelock  were  the  gayest  and  handsomest  gentlemen  of  the  Temple 
and  Lincoln's-inn.  These  magnificent  entertainments  to  the  qaeen  cost  the  inns 
of  com^  22,0002.,  and  though  the  poritans  at  the  inn  made  a  horrid  outcry  at 
the  waste  and  extravagance  of  the  outlay,  yet  these  rich  societies  did  much  good 
by  dUspensing  part  of  their  wealth. 
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the  fanaticism  of  Prynne  and  his  coadjutors.  The  bratal 
attack  of  Prynne  on  the  queen^  in  his  Histriomastix,  drew 
down  on  him  the  vengeance  of  Charles  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  his  former  character^  though  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  at  that  time  in  force^  ameHorated  as  it  was 
from  the  more  cruel  laws  of  Henry  YIII.^  still  practised  in  the 
reigns  of  his  daughters.  No  one  commented  on  the  conduct 
of  Prynne  with  more  terse  severity  than  that  honest  but  mis- 
taken &natic  himself.  It  is  well  to  conclude  the  subject 
with  his  own  words^  which  he  wrote  when  he  was  keeper  of 
the  records  in  the  Tower  after  the  accession  of  Charles  II. : 
*^  King  Charles  ought  to  have  taken  my  head^  when  he  took 
my  ears.^^  It  is  to  Henrietta's  great  credit  that  she  did  all 
in  her  power  to  save  Prynne^  from  the  inffiction  of  the 
pillory^  and  the  consequent  loss  of  his  ears,  which  was  part 
of  that  barbarous  and  disgusting  punishment.' 

The  queen's  favourite  residences  were  Somerset-house^  St. 
James's-palaoe^  and  the  palace  of  Woodstock.  Her  partiality 
to  these  palaces  was  principally  induced  by  the  facilities  they 
presented  for  the  Boman-catholic  worship.  Somerset-house 
was  settled  on  her  as  her  dower-palace^  in  case  of  widowhood^ 
and  this  was  peculiarly  her  private  residence;  St.  James's 
was  her  family  abode^  and  the  habitation  of  her  children 
when  they  were  in  London :  in  each  of  these  residences  she 
had  chapels  and  lodgings  for  her  twelve  Capuchin  almoners. 
Woodstock  was  her  favourite  country  palace^  and  here  she 
likewise  had  a  regular  chapel  for  her  worship.' 

'  Dr.  Lingard's  Histoiy  of  England;  Charles  I. 

>  This  pmnishment  was  still  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  and  was  endured  by  the  author  of  Robinson  Gnisoe,  for  some  printed 
reflection  on  the  cormpt  parliaments  of  that  era.  It  is  bratally  alluded  to  by 
Pope  in  his  line, — 

"  Earless,  on  high  stood  unabashed  Defbe." 

*  A  sketch  of  that  noble  sylvan  seat  of  the  Flantagenets,  now  vanished  from 
the  earth,  and  the  state  in  which  it  existed  when  inhabited  by  Henrietta  Maria, 
will  be  particularly  agreeable  to  those  readers  who  recall  its  memory  through 
the  magic  creations  of  sir  Walter  Scott.  The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  a  con- 
temporary :  "  I  found  that  famous  court  and  princely  palace,  Woodstock,  andent, 
strong,  and  magnificent,  and  situated  on  a  fair  lulL  We  entered  into  the  first 
spadous  court  through  a  large  strong  gate-house,  where  the  she-keeper  of  that 
royal  castle  commanded  her  daughter,  a  pretty  modest  maiden,  to  be  my  guide. 
80  up  we  mounted  many  fine  steps  of  fireestooe,  at  the  fiirther  side  of  the  great 
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While  Waller^s  lyrics  were  doing  their  best  to  hymn  the 
queen  into  immortality^  Vandyke's  glorious  pencQ  was  illus- 
trating her  personal  graces,  and  Inigo  Jones's  devising  the 
scenery  of  the  amusements  of  her  picturesque  court.  Ben 
Jonson,  Beaumont,  and  Fletcher  wrote  dramatic  poems,  for 
the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  queen  in  our  language.  Her 
majesty  often  took  a  part  in  these  diversions,  but  much  leas 
publicly  than  her  predecessors.  The  royal  taste  for  these 
elegant  amusements  caused  the  great  nobility  to  dispense  the 
superfluity  of  their  incomes  in  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts. 
When  their  majesties  paid  visits  in  their  progresses,  it  was 
the  fashion  for  their  noble  hosts  to  engage  some  poet,  distin- 
guished by  their  approbation,  to  compose  a  dramatic  enter- 
tainment  for  their  amusement.  Such  was  the  case  when 
the  earl  of  Newcastle  received  the  royal  pair  at  his  castle  of 
Bolsover,  in  Derbyshire.^  On  this  occasion,  he  obtained  the 
assistance  of  Ben  Jonson  to  write  the  verses  which  formed 

oouit,  into  a  spacioiu  church-like  hall,  with  two  fiiir  aiales,  with  ax  pSHan  white 
«ad  large  parting  ^ther  usle^  with  rich  tapestry  hangings  at  the  upper  end 
ChereoJ^  in  which  was  wrought  the  story  of  the  wild  hoar.  On  the  left  hand  of 
the  hall  we  entered  a  stately  rich  chapel,  with  seven  round  arches;  with  eight 
little  windows  ahove  the  arches,  and  fifteen  in  them.  A  cnrions  font  there  la  in 
the  midst  of  it,  and  all  the  roof  is  most  admirably  wrought ;  and  having  per- 
formed my  devotions  in  that  princely  chapel,  I  nimbly  ascended  with  my  guide 
into  the  guard-chamber.  By  this  means  our  entrance  was  fiee  and  uninterrupted 
into  the  presence-chamber,  and  the  privy-chamber  that  looks  over  the  tennis* 
court,  the  withdrawing-chamber  and  the  bedchamber,  both  of  which  have  the:r 
sweet  prospect  over  the  privy-garden.  After  which  I  presumed  to  rest  myself  in 
the  waiters*  chamber ;  and  altar  a  small  time  of  reposing  to  refiresh  ourselves,  she 
aonducted  me,  crossing  the  privy-chamber,  into  the  queen's  bedchamber,  where 
our  late  renowned  queen  [Elizabeth]  was  kept  prisoner.  Inhere  are  withdrawing, 
privy,  preEcnce,  and  guard-chambers  for  her  majesty  queen  Henrietta  Maria.  Out 
of  the  wardrobe-oourt  we  come  into  a  fair  hall  for  her  mi^esty's  guard.  There 
is  also  a  council-chamber  curiously  arched,  and  a  neat  chapel  by  it,  where  queen 
Henrietta  Maria  hears  mass,  and  divers  other  fair  and  large  rooms  ibr  the 
nobility  and  officers  of  the  court.  On  the  large  high  leads  of  the  goodly  and  fiur 
gate-house  I  had  a  fUl  prospect  of  the  great  and  spacious  walled  park,  and  the 
brave  lawns  and  waters  of  the  neat  and  fair-built  lodge  for  his  majesty's  chief 
ranger  to  inhabit,  sweetly  seated  on  a  hill  near  this  sumptuous  court.  One  thing 
more  I  desired  my  fair  and  willing  guide  to  conduct  me  to,  near  this  place, — the 
labyrinth,  where  the  £sur  lady  was  surprised  by  a  clue  of  silk.  I  found  nothing 
in  this  bower  but  ruins  of  many  strong  and  strange  winding  walls  and  turnings^ 
and  a  diunty  clear-paved  well,  wherein  tins  beautiful  creature  did  use  to  batiie 
herself." — From  a  Topographical  Excursion  by  three  Norwich  gentlemen,  in 
1686 :  edited  by  Mr.  Brayley. 

^  Historical  Collections  of  Noble  Families^  1^  CoUim^  p.  26. 
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part  of  their  majesties'  entertainment.  So  much  pleased  were 
the  royal  pair  with  the  literary  taste  of  the  earl  and  his  loyal 
hospitalities  at  Bolsover,  that  they  agreed  in  the  appointment 
of  Newcastle  as  governor  to  Charles  prince  of  Wales. 

The  queen  brought  into  the  worlds  at  St.  James's^  January 
28,  1635^  the  princess  Elizabeth.  The  states  of  Holland  sent 
an  especial  embassy  to  congratulate  her  majesty  on  the  birth 
of  this  little  one,  and  propitiated  her  with  rich  presents/ 
which  are  described  as  ''  a  massy  piece  of  ambergrease,  two 
&ir  and  almost  transparent  china  basons,  a  curious  dock,  and, 
of  far  greater  value  than  these,  two  beautiful  originals  of 
Titian,  and  two  of  Tintoret,  to  add  to  the  galleries  of  paint- 
ings, with  which  the  king  was  enriching  Whitehall  and 
Hampton-Court.^'  The  Shrovetide  succeeding  the  birth  of  the 
princess  Elizabeth  was  kept  in  London  and  at  the  court,  like 
the  carnival  on  the  continent,  with  masquings  and  quaint  dis- 
guisings.  The  queen  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  masked  ball 
given  by  lady  Hatton,  at  Ely-place,  Holbom,  1635.  A  grand 
masquerade  was  likewise  given  by  a  functionary,  called  the 
prince  of  the  Temple,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  prince- 
elector,  and  his  brother  prince  Rupert.  On  Shrove-Tuesday 
the  queen  went  to  see  the  Temple  revels  with  three  of  her 
ladies,  dii^uised  as  citizens ;  that  is,  she  was  not  masqued  in 
the  character  of  a  citizen,  but  assumed  the  costume  of  the 
dty-ladies  who  flocked  to  the  Temple  masquerade.  Mistress 
Basset,  the  great  lace-woman  of  Cheapside,  went  foremost  of 
the  court-party  at  the  Temple  carnival,  and  led  the  queen  by 
the  hand.'  The  lace-woman  was,  doubtless,  one  of  her 
majesty's  marchandes. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  queen  brought  up  her  children 
in  the  exerdse  of  the  CathoUc  ritual  till  they  were  thirteen. 
There  exists  a  great  mass  of  evidence  to  prove  that  this  asser- 
tion was  fiedse,  for  whatever  she  might  wish  to  do,  it  is  certain 
that  they  had  governors  and  tutors  devoted  to  the  church  of 
England.  The  first  letter  the  queen  wrote  to  her  yoimg  son 
is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum :  the  prince  was  then  but 
eight  years  old.  He  had  been  obstinate  in  his  refusals  to 
•  Memoir  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671.  '  Strafford's  Letters. 
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swallow  some  nauseous  potion  with  which  his  royal  mother 
wished  to  regale  him : — 

«  THB  QUEBK  TO  HSB  00V,  ChABLBS  PbIVCB  07  WaXBS. 

"Chablbs, 

''  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  begin  my  first  letter  with  chiiiUiig  yoa»  hecanse  I 

hear  that  you  will  not  tekepMsicke.     I  hope  it  was  onlie  for  this  day,  and  that 

to-morrow  yon  will  do  it ;  for  if  yon  will  not,  I  mnst  come  to  yoa  and  make  yoa 

take  it,  for  it  is  for  yoar  health.     I  have  given  order  to  mi  loi^  of  Newcastel,  to 

send  mi  word  to-night  whether  yoa  will  or  not ;  therefore  I  hope  yoa  will  not 

give  mi  the  piunes  to  goe.     And  so  I  rest 

«  Yoar  affectionate  roothor, 

**  Hbkbibttb  Mabib." 
''To  mi  deaiesonn^  the  Prince.    1688." 

The  prince,  in  answer  to  his  governor,  who  made  suitahle  re- 
monstrances according  to  the  queen's  directions,  wrote  him  the 
following  original  note,  which,  though  penned  between  double 
ruled  lines,  in  a  round-text  hand,  gives  some  indication  of  the 
sprightly  wit  that  afterwards  distinguished  him :  many  who 
dislike  pills  and  potions  will  sympathize  with  the  prince : — 
''Chablbs  Pbikoe  OB  Walbs  to  his  Goyebkob,  Lobd  Newcastle. 

«  My  Lobd, 
*'  I  woold  not  have  yoa  take  too  much  phisicke,  for  it  doth  always  make  me 
worse,  and  I  think  it  wiU  doe  the  like  with  yoa.     I  ride  eveiy  day,  and  am 
ready  to  follow  any  other  directions  from  yoa. 

"  Make  haste  back  to  him  that  loves  yoa. 

"Chablbs,  P." 

Among  the  foi^otten  good  deeds  of  the  much-reviled  Hen- 
rietta may  be  recorded  the  fact,  that  in  her  prosperity  she 
enriched  the  horticulture  of  this  country  by  importation  of 
fruit-trees  from  France.  It  was  not  entirely  for  her  own 
gratification,  but  for  the  encouragement  of  an  enterprising 
English  gardener,  that  she  wrote  the  foUowing  pretty  letter  to 
the  queen  her  mother,  in  order  to  obtain  her  protection  for 
him  against  those  petty  national  jealousies  which  would  con- 
fine the  gifts  of  Grod  to  one  particular  spot,  instead  of  diffusing 
them  over  the  world : — 

"  QuBBV  Hbbbibtta  Mabia  to  hbb  QuBEir-xoTHBB  OB  Fbakcb.^ 
"Mabamb  icA  Mbbb, 

**  In  sending  this  man  into  France  for  some  frmt-trees  and  flowers,  I  sapplicate 
most  hnmbly  that  yoar  majesty  will  aid  his  ondertaking  as  much  as  is  in  your 
power,  that  he  may  not  sa^r  wrong  or  hindrance,  for  it  will  be  to  my  honour. 

"  ibitreating  that  you  will  always  hold  me  in  your  good  graces,  which  is  tlie 

>  Bethane  MS.,  9310,  foL  83 :  holograph. 
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thing  IB  the  woM  I  vubae  the  mo8t»  and  that  yoa  may  heUere  me,  madame,  your 
Tery  hnmble  and  very  obedient  daughter  and  MervanUe, 

"Henbiettb  Mabib." 
JSndoned,  "To  the  Qoeen,  madame  ma  M^re.^  * 

The  queen's  palace  at  Wimbledon  is  said  to  have  been  the 
place  where  her  horticultural  experiments  were  tried. 

It  is  possible  that  Charles  I.  might  have  successfully  con« 
tended  with  the  iniTnical  party  ^  if^  at  the  critical  juncture 
of  the  year  1638^  he  had  not  incurred  the  uncompromising 
hatred  of  cardinal  Richelieu^  by  granting  an  asylum  in  Eng- 
land to  the  object  of  that  minister's  persecution^  the  queen- 
mother  of  France^  Marie  de  Medids.  The  affectionate  recep- 
tion given  by  Charles  to  the  mother  of  his  queen^  was  a  firesh 
instance  of  his  conjugal  attachment.  The  king  travelled  in 
state  to  meet  Marie  de  Medids  at  Harwich/  where  she 
landed^  escorting  her^  with  the  greatest  respect^  to  London  : 
her  entry  was  made  there  with  as  much  solemnity  as  if  she 
had  been  at  the  pinnacle  of  royal  prosperity.  In  reality, 
she  was  a  distressed  fugitive,  impoverished  and  hunted  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom  through  the  ingratitude  of  Richetieu,  the 
creature  who  originally  owed  his  grandeur  to  her  favour. 
The  filial  care  of  Henrietta  was  active  in  providing  all  that 
could  contribute  to  soothe  the  wounded  mind  of  her  mother, 
especially  in  proving  that,  &llen  as  she  was  from  her  high 
estate,  she  was,  in  the  eyes  of  a  dutiful  daughter,  more  a 
queen  than  ever.     The  words  of  one  of  the  servants"  of  the 

1  Sir  Vniliam  Temple  gives  ample  proof,  in  his  Memoirs,  that  the  first  agitators 
of  sedition  in  the  great  rebellion  were  bribed  by  Bichelien,  who  sent  200,000 
pistoles  for  that  purpose.  The  envy  and  apprehension  of  France,  from  the 
moment  that  North  and  Sontli  Britain  were  peaceably  nnited,  are  apparent  in 
every  despatch  of  the  seventeenth  century  sent  by  French  ambassadors.  France 
drained  herself  of  specie  dming  that  age  by  bribing  British  patriots  to  raise  civil 
wars,  in  hopes  of  keeping  do^vn  the  mighty  power  which  she  foresaw  would  rule 
the  world.  Sir  William  declares,  that  the  hatred  of  BIchelien  arose  from  the 
drcumstance  that  Charles  I.  had  manfully  resisted  the  conquest  of  Flanders, 
planned  by  the  ambition  of  that  minister,  and  that  Marie  de  Medids  had  assifited 
her  royal  son-in-law  in  that  good  work  by  her  negotiations.  Sir  William 
Temple's  words  seem  to  deserve  credit,  as  he  nobly  retired  from  office  at  a  similar 
juncture,  when  the  same  kind  of  bribery  was  fomenting  the  Popish  plot. — See 
Temple's  Memoirs,  voL  iL  p.  545,  octavo  edition. 

'  Dr.  Lingard,  voL  ix.  p.  822. 

'  The  neur  de  la  Serres,  historiographer  of  France,  who  accompanied  Marie  de 
Medicis  to  England,  and  has  left  a  narrative  of  her  visit.  It  shows  the  immenjie 
extent  of  the  palace  of  St.  James  at  that  era. 
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fugitiye  queen  will  show  how  warmly  she  was  welcomed  to 
England  by  her  loving  child: — "  You  shall  only  know^  that 
the  sieur  Lebat^  who  officiated  as  the  superintendent  of  her 
household^  had  permission  to  mark  with  his  chalks  fifty  cham* 
bers  at  St.  James's  as  her  apartments^  the  whole  furnished  by 
the  particular  care  of  the  queen  of  Great  Britain^  who  seemed 
to  convert  all  her  ordinary  occupations  into  attention  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  queen^  her  mother/' 

But  there  was  a  personal  trait  of  affection  in  Henrietta^  that 
spoke  more  to  the  heart  than  any  cost  or  splendour  of  recep* 
tion  could  have  done.  When  the  royal  carriage^  in  which 
were  seated  Marie  de  Medids  and  her  son-in-law^  Charles  I., 
entered  the  larger  quadrangle  of  the  palace  of  St.  James, 
queen  Henrietta^  at  the  first  flourish  of  trumpets^  left  her 
chamber^  and  descended  the  great  staircase  to  receive  her 
august  mother.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  children,  the 
little  prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  two  prin- 
cesses, Mary  and  the  infant  Elizabeth.  The  queen,  being  then 
near  her  time,  and  in  critical  health,  a  chair  was  placed  for 
her  use  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs ;  but  when  she  perceived  her 
royal  parent,  such  was  her  anxiety  to  show  her  duty  and 
tenderness,  that  she  arose,  and  hurrying  to  the  carriage, 
endeavoured  with  her  trembling  hands  to  open  the  door,  which 
she  was  too  weak  to  accomplish.  The  moment  her  mother 
alighted,  she  fell  on  her  knees  before  her  to  receive  her  bless- 
ing, and  the  royal  children  knelt  around  them.  Every  one 
who  saw  it  was  affected  to  tears  at  the  meeting.' 

The  restless  spirit  of  Marie  de  Medicis,  and  the  selfish  tur- 
bulence of  her  numerous  and  hungry  train,  made  but  an  ill 
return  to  Charles  and  Henrietta  for  their  disinterested  and 
loving  kindness  to  her  in  her  distress.  Henrietta  related,  with 
tears,  to  the  sympathizing  historian,  madame  de  MotteviDe, 
"  how  dreadfully  the  king  was  embarrassed  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  her  mother's  attendants ;  and  when  he  could  not  find 
means  to  satisfy  their  rapacity,  they  had  the  folly  and  malig- 
nity to  carry  their  complaints  to  parliament,  and  petition  for 
larger  allowances," — ^that  parliament,  which  had  viewed  the 
'  Tract  of  the  aeur  de  k  Serrei. 
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visit  of  the  queen-mother  with  inimical  feelings  and  had  consi- 
dered the  circumstance  of  a  second  establishment  at  court  for 
the  Roman-catholic  worship  with  angry  disgust. 

The  queen's  sister-in-law^  Anne  of  Austria^  was  now  indis- 
putably on  the  eve  of  giving  an  heir  to  France^  which  circum- 
stance forms  the  theme  of  the  following  familiar  note,  written 
by  Henrietta  to  her  friend  :* — 

"  M'akie  St.  Gbobgb, 
**  Gander  going  to  Fnmoe  on  hu  affidn,  I  wodd  not  let  him  depart  without 
thanking  yon  for  the  good  news  oonoeming  the  state  of  the  qneen  my  eister.  I 
pray  God  it  may  last,  and  that  it  may  prove  a  danphin.  This  will  he  work  for 
madame  Peronne,  whom  I  mast  despatch  hack  again.  Assure  yourself  always  of 
my  friendship,  and  that  on  every  occasion  yon  will  find,  hy  effect  rather  than  by 
words,  that  I  shall  always  he,  as  I  have  promised,  your  good  friend, 

"  Heneiette  yLksa,** 

The  queen,  in  the  winter  of  1640,  lost  her  youngest  daughter, 
the  princess  Anne,  who  died  December  8,  at  the  age  of  fuur 
years.  Just  before  the  royal  child  expired,  the  necessity  of 
prayer  being  mentioned  to  her,  she  said,  '^  That  she  did  not 
think  she  could  say  her  long  prayer,  [meaning  the  Lord's 
Prayer,]  but  she  would  say  her  short  one,  and  repeated, — 
'lighten  mine  eyes,  O  Lord,  that  I  sleep  not  the  sleep  of 
death.' '^ 

There  is  an  important  section  in  madame  de  Motteville's 
work,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  historical  memoir, 
of  which  the  queen  of  Charles  I.  is  the  authoress,  quite  as 
much  as  the  celebrated  memoirs  of  Sully  were  written  by 
that  great  man.'  This  tract  is  headed  AbrSffS  des  RevoltUions 
d'Anffleterrej  and  is  thus  introduced  by  the  editress :  '^  Bedtal 
made  by  the  queen  of  England,  Henriette  Marie,  daughter  of 
Henri  Quatre  and  Marie  de  Medicis,  in  the  monastery  of  the 
Virgins  of  St.  Mary  de  Chaillot,  of  which  she  was  foundress : 
written  by  madame  de  Motteville,'  to  whom  this  princess 
dictated/'  The  regnal  history  of  Charles  I.  is  too  wide  a 
field  for  the  biographer  of  his  wife  to  enter,  unless  forced 
upon  the  portion  in  which  the  queen  was  personally  involved ; 

>  Bethune  MS.,  9293,  fol.  22 :  holograph. 
•  They  were  written  hy  dictation  to  his  secretaries. 
*  Madame  de  MotteviUe^  toL  L  pp.  242,  260.    Edited  narrative  of  the  queen. 
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yet  the  yiew  taken  by  Henrietta  herself  of  some  parts  of  that 
history  justly  demands  a  place  in  her  life.  The  queen  relates 
affairs^  without  troubling  her  head  whether  by  her  admissions 
her  much-loved  lord  is  convicted  of  invading  the  English 
constitution  or  not^  for  she  evidently  comes  to  the  point  in 
ignorance  that  such  was  a  crime.  Henrietta  declares  that 
when  a  vast  number  of  books  of  Common-Prayer  were  pre- 
pared to  be  sent  to  the  Scotch,  (at  the  time  of  the  Liturgy 
being  forced  on  that  unwilling  people,)  her  husband,  glad  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  her  attention  being  then  forcibly 
drawn  to  the  subject,  brought  her  one  of  the  Common-Prayer 
books,  and  sat  down  by  her  for  a  whole  evening,  and  pre- 
vailed on  her  to  examine  it  with  him.  He  pressed  on  her 
notice  the  fSeu^,  which  no  hving  creature  can  deny,  that  though 
there  is  much  in  the  mass-book  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Common-Prayer  book,  yet  there  are  very  few  pages  in  the 
Common-Prayer  which  are  not  suppUed  from  the  mass-book 
and  breviary.  Henrietta's  prejudices  were  not  neutralized  b> 
such  conviction,  for  she  adds  directly,  ^'It  was  tins  fatal  book 
which  occasioned  the  first  revolt  in  Scotland.^' 

The  rage  of  the  people,  the  queen  observed,  had  been 
excited  against  Strafford,  because  he  had  obtained  Amds  of 
the  Irish  parliament  sufficient  to  enable  the  Icing  to  raise  an 
army.  He  had  likewise  proposed  to  his  royal  master  the  plan 
to  gain  a  greater  degree  of  power  by  means  of  this  army. 
The  parliament  pursued  him  with  vengeance:  Strafford  boldly 
requested  the  king  "  to  let  them  take  their  course,  and  do 
their  worst.'*  —  "  The  king,''  she  remarks,  "  too  yielding, 
did  as  this  generous  minister  advised,  and  suffered  him  to 
be  immured  in  the  Tower;  when  there,  his  enemies  loaded 
him  with  calumnies  and  crimes.  For  a  long  time  he  was 
brought  every  day  before  the  conmions  to  be  interrogated ;  he 
replied  to  every  impeachment  with  dauntless  spirit  and  irre- 
pressible wit.  Many  who  had  been  indifferent  towards  >iiin 
at  first,  became  his  warmest  partisans."*  —  *' The  queen," 
continues  madame  de  Motteville,   ''while  telling  me  these 

>  Madame  de  MotteYiUe,  vol.  I  p.  25. 
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things^  interrapted  her  nairatiye  by  this  description  of  Straf- 
ford :  '  He  was  ugly^  but  agreeable  enough  in  person,  and 
had  the  finest  hands  in  the  world/  *^ 

Notwithstanding  the  spirited  defence  of  the  fascinating  and 
brilliant  Strafford,  the  queen  acknowledged  that  she  was 
dreadfully  alarmed  for  him,  and  laboured  with  all  the  energy  of 
feminine  determination  to  save  this  faithful  fiiend.  Her  ex- 
ertions did  Strafford  no  good,  but  a  prodigious  deal  of  harm ; 
however,  she  satisfied  herself  that  she  was  doing  wonders  in 
his  cause.  ''  Every  evening,'^  says  her  narrative,  "  was  a  ren- 
dezvous given,  and  the  most  micharU  of  his  enemies  admitted 
to  a  conference  with  her  by  the  way  of  the  back  stairs  of 
the  palace,  leading  into  the  apartments  of  one  or  other  of  her 
ladies  of  honour  who  happened  to  be  off  duty,  and  away  in 
the  country/'^  At  the  foot  of  the  back  stairs  the  queen  often 
met  the  leaders  of  the  parliamentary  faction  alone,  "  lighted 
only  by  a  flambeau  which  she  held  in  her  hand  :^  she  offered 
them  all  things  to  turn  them  fix>m  their  purpose,  yet  gained 
no  one  but  lord  Dembi,''  [I^g^y]*  It  is  to  be  feaied  that 
in  these  interviews^  which  resemble  the  conferences  between 
the  beautiful  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  demagogue  Mira- 
beau,  the  wily  republicans  contrived  to  elicit  points  of  intelli- 
gence  from  the  vivacious  and  loquacious  Henrietta,  which 
were  fearfully  injurious  to  her  own  party.  "Only  prevail 
upon  a  lady  to  talk  on  what  is  nearest  her  heart,''  say  the 
diplomatists,  "you  have  nought  to  do  but  listen,  and  all  her 
intentions  are  revealed/'  The  observation  is  true,  and  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  keep  woman  out  of  the  thorny  paths  of 
political  intrigue. 

The  next  great' mistake  made  by  the  queen  was,  her  choice 
of  agents  in  negotiating  with  the  army,  which  had  become 
disgusted  with  the  parliament,  and  were  indined  to  declare 
for  the  king.  Two  gentiemen  belonging  to  the  queen's  house- 
hold held  commands  in  this  army,  and  were  entrusted  by  her 
majesty  as  agents  to  bring  it  over  to  the  king :  these  were 
Greorge  Goring,  her  chamberlain,  and  Arthur  Wilmot.  The 
king  determined  to  send  the  queen's  equerry,  Harry  Jermyn, 
>  Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  i.  p.  25.  '  Ibid. 
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to  negotiate  a  dispute  which  had  occurred  between  them.' 
The  queen  had  reason  to  belieye  that  it  would  prove  a  most 
dangerous  office  for  Jermyn  to  mediate  this  quarrel.  She 
called  him  into  her  cabinet^  and  after  communicating  the 
king's  intention,  told  him  '^  That  her  fear  was,  that  in  case 
the  parliament  got  an  inkling  of  the  business,  they  would 
drive  him  aind  every  other  confidential  servant  from  her  house- 
hold/' At  that  instant  the  king  entered  into  the  cabinet, 
and  said,  playfully,  '^  If  to  be  done,  it  is  he  that  must  do  it/' 
"  He  must  not  do  it,"  replied  the  queen ;  '^  and  when  you 
learn  why,  you  wiU  be  of  my  mind." — "  Speak  then,  madame," 
returned  the  king,  still  smiling,  ''that  I  may  know  what  it  is 
that  I  have  commanded,  and  that  you  forbid."  The  queen 
then  explained,  seriously,  ''how  fearfully  inconvenienced  they 
should  be,  if  one  of  their  principal  servants  were  to  be  dis- 
covered in  this  negotiation,  and  driven  ttom  them."  The 
king  allowed  she  was  right,  but  said,  "  There  was  no  one  to 
whom  Goring  and  Wilmot  would  listen  but  Jermyn,  who 
was  esteemed  by  both,  and  was  mild  and  conciliatory ;  besides, 
all  ought  to  be  risked  for  Strafford's  sake."  The  queen 
yielded  to  these  reasons,  and  Jermyn  departed  on  the  errand. 
He  imparted  to  Ins  two  friends,  Groring  and  Wilmot,  the 
message  of  the  king,  with  which  he  was  chained.  The  flawy 
temper  of  Goring  was  aggravated  by  finding  that  he  was  not 
destined  to  command  the  army,  but  being  exceedingly  deceit- 
ftd,  he  dissimulated  his  wrath.  That  veiy  evening  he  stole 
forth  secretly,  and  betrayed  the  whole  scheme  to  the  parlia- 
ment. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  real  object  of  his 
envy  was  Strafford :  he  was  determined  that  he  should  die 
without  aid. 

The  event  which  the  queen  had  anticipated  took  place 
directly :  the  parliament  sent  humbly  to  request  the  king 
would  please  to  conunand,  that  no  person  of  the  queen's 
household  should  quit  Whitehall.  The  king  and  queen  were 
then  morally  certain  that  some  person  had  betrayed  their 

^  Both  Jermyn  and  Qoring  held  their  offices  when  Bassompierre  was  in 
England :  they  are  mentioned  by  him.  Jermyn  waa  otUff  twenty-siz  years  older 
than  the  queen. 
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design,  and  that  Jermyn's  mission  had  been  discovered ;  but 
neither  of  them  suspected  the  frank^  rattling,  gallant  George 
Croring  as  the  informer :  on  the  contrary,  they  were  peculiarly 
anxious  for  his  safety^  lest  the  ebullitions  of  his  zealous 
loyalty  should  compromise  it.  The  whole  intrigue  ended 
with  Jermyn,  and  several  other  gentlemen  in  the  royal  house- 
hold, flying  to  France.  It  is  certain  that  these  courtiers^ 
though  descended  from  the  heroes  of  Cressy  and  Aginoourt, 
were  troubled  with  very  little  of  their  superfluous  valour,  and 
evidently  deemed  discretion  the  better  part  of  it.  But  the 
only  man  who  could  have  guided  valour  by  the  soul  of  genius 
and  righted  the  car  of  state,  whirled  out  of  its  place,  now 
bereft  of  all  aid  by  the  envy  of  the  little  great  men  of  the 
court,  was  nearly  hunted  to  the  last  gasp.  Tet  day  by  day 
Strafford  defended  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  house  with 
undaunted  eloquence,  that  agitated  all  hearts.  The  king 
and  queen  witnessed  the  scene  with  painful  interest  from 
latticed  boxes ;  and  every  evening  they  met  each  other,  to 
use  Henrietta's  own  words,  ''  with  aching  hearts  and  tearful 
eyes."  * 

To  the  surprise  of  their  majesties.  Goring  declared  himself 
vociferously  against  Strafford  and  the  royal  party ;  and  when, 
afterwards,  he  was  reproached  by  message  from  the  queen 
for  his  ingratitude,  having  been  her  officer  so  many  years,  he 
affirmed  that  '^  His  conduct  arose  from  his  aversion  to  having 
any  coadjutor  in  the  service  he  meant  to  render  their 
majesties.''  Thus  this  man's  egotism  effiscted  the  first  fatal 
blow  to  the  cause  of  king  Charles.  Strafford,  when  he 
found  he  had  lost  his  friend  Jermyn,  gave  himself  up  for 
lost.  "It  was  not,"  continues  the  queen,  "that  the  viceroy 
of  Ireland  feared  to  die ;  he  could  easily  have  saved  himself 
by  flight  more  than  once,  but  he  would  not  do  it.  All  his 
ambition  was  bent  on  confounding  the  malice  of  his  enemies 
by  the  proofs  of  his  innocence ;  he  ought  to  have  been  forced 
to  take  more  sure  means."  The  queen's  frequent  expression, 
"that  the  king  and  herself  were  left  without  servants,'^ 
arises  from  a  political  movement  of  the  parliament,  by  which 
>  Madame  de  Motteville,  yoL  i.  p.  260 :  edited  narratiye  of  the  queen. 
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the  whole  royal  household  were  changed  at  a  blow.  Some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  placed  in  immediate 
domestication  with  the  royal  family;  as,  for  instance,  the 
discontented  peer  lord  Essex  was  made  lord  chamberlain,  and 
his  brother-in-law,  the  marquess  of  Hertford,  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  prince  of  Wales,*  in  hopes  that  he  would  act 
as  a  rival  claimant  of  the  crown,  being  the  representative  of 
the  Grays,  the  hereditary  leaders  of  the  Calvinistic  party,  or 
Edward  VI/s  church. 

EngUsh  history  usually  aflSrms,  that  the  queen,  terrified  at 
the  mobs  which  surrounded  Whitehall  yelling  for  Strafford's 
head,  implored  Charles  to  give  him  up  and  save  her  and  her 
children,  and  that  he  signed  Strafford's  death-warrant  in 
consequence  of  her  feminine  fears.  The  queen  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  heard  in  her  own  defence,  and  she  declares'  ''that 
it  was  a  procession  of  the  bishops  which  shook  the  king's 
resolution,  as  these  prelates  represented  'that  it  was  better 
one  man  should  die  than  the  whole  realm  perish.' ''  Hen- 
rietta so  frankly  acknowledges,  in  general,  her  erroneous 
conduct,  that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  her  from  doing  so 
here,  if  she  had  felt  herself  betrayed  by  her  feminine  fears, 
for  terror  at  the  sight  of  a  howhng  mob  is  no  disgrace  to  a 
woman.  The  truth  is,  Henrietta's  faults  arose,  not  from 
want  of  courage,  but  from  loquacious  communication.  The 
assertion  of  the  queen's  pusillanimity  being  entirely  founded 
on  palace-gossip,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Henrietta 
has  been  confounded  with  the  queen  of  France,  her  mother, 
Marie  de  Medids,  who  was  domesticated  with  her  at  that 
period,  and  was  exceedingly  frightened  at  the  violence  of  the 
revolutionary  mob.  "  Strafford,"  continues  the  queen,'  "him- 
self sent  to  entreat  his  royal  master  to  sign  his  death-warrant 
to  appease  the  insurgents,  expecting,  doubtless,  that  he  should 

^  The  marquefifi  of  Hertfoi-d  became  mncb  attached  to  the  kingj  and  one  of  the 
taost  devoted  of  cavaliers,  cherishhig  more  gratitude  for  the  recognition  of  lady 
Katharine  Gray's  marriage  with  nlti  grandfather  by  the  boose  ^  Stoart,  than 
rcBentment  for  the  persecution  he  himself  had  undergone  in  his  youth  for  his 
&^  marriage  with  lady  Arabella  Stuart. 

'  Queen's  narrative,  M^moires  de  Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  L  pp.  260-2. 

'  Ibid.  The  queen,  perhaps  unintentionally,  presents  some  parallel  betweca 
the  execution  of  Strafford's  death-warrant  and  that  of  Mary  queen  of  Soots. 
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be  pardoned  when  their  first  rage  was  over  i  but  as  soon  as  his 
enemies  had  the  king's  signature^  without  heeding  the  royal 
commandment  to  the  contrary,  they  hurried  the  victim  to 
death.  The  more  public  his  death,  the  more  was  seen  of  the 
grandeur  of  his  mind  and  his  admirable  firmness.  He  spoke 
uncompromisingly  to  his  enemies,  and,  in  spite  of  their 
barbarity,  he  forced  them  to  regret  him,  and  tacitly  to  avow 
that  they  had  done  him  injustice/' 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  royal  friends  for  whom 
StraflEbrd  sacrificed  himself  were  indifferent  to  his  fate,  but 
these  are  the  actual  words  of  the  queen : — "  The  king  suffered 
extreme  sorrow,  the  queen  wept  incessantly ;  they  both  anti- 
cipated, too  truly,  that  this  death  would,  sooner  or  later, 
deprive  the  one  of  life,  and  the  other  of  all  happiness  in  this 
world/'  Let  no  one,  after  this,  say  that  the  high-minded 
Strafford  fell  unpitied,  a  victim  to  the  selfish  fears  of  the 
queen/  In  the  midst  of  these  awfiil  scenes  the  princess- 
royal,  a  little  girl  of  ten  years  of  age,  was  espoused  in  person 
at  Whitehall-chapel  by  the  son  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  a 
boy  of  the  age  of  eleven,  a  truly  Protestant  alliance,  which 
ought  to  have  given  the  country  great  satisfaction.  This 
marriage  took  place  May  2,  1641.  The  day  after,  the  mob 
broke  into  Westminster-abbey,  pillaged  it,  and  did  all  the 
mischief  with  which  revolutionary  mobs  generally  amuse 
themselves,  yelling  all  the  time  for  Strafford's  death,  who  was 
executed  May  12,  1641. 

The  queen's  mother,  Marie  de  Medids,  was  so  infinitely  ter- 
rified at  the  violence  of  the  insolvent  mobs  at  this  crisis,  that 
she  insisted  on  departing  forthwith  to  Holland.  This  queen  was 
a  marked  person  by  the  insurgents ;  they  excited  the  popular 
wrath  against  her  by  every  invention  within  the  range  of 
possibility.  The  means  by  which  they  effected  this  purpose 
may  be  guessed  by  the  following  proceedings  of  the  house  of 
lords: — "August  26,  1641.  The  house  have  committed  to 
prison  the  man  that  printed  the  scandalous  ballet  concerning 
the  queen's  mother  going  away,  and  wiQ  consider  of  further 
punishment;  they  have  ordered  that  these  ballets  [ballads] 
*  Madame  de  MotteviUe,  queen's  narrative,  voL  i.  p.  261. 
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be  burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  coinni(m  hangman/'  ^  Lord 
Arundel^  the  earl-marshal^  escorted  the  royal  fugitive  to 
Doyer^  by  the  orders  of  the  king. 

Nearly  at  the  tame  time  that  ahe  bade  fiaiewell  to  her 
mother,  the  queen  Tras  obliged  to  part  firom  the  king,  who 
commenced  his  jomney  to  Scotland,  August  9,  1641,  when 
he  abohshed  that  episcopacy  which  he  had  recently  shaken 
his  throne  to  enforce.  He  travelled  so  n^pidly,  that  by  the 
15th  the  queen  received  a  letter  from  him,  announcing  his 
safe  arrival  in  Edinburgh.  Her  majesty  instantly  sent  the 
tidings  to  the  royal  secretary,  sir  Edward  Nicholas.  Her 
letter,  in  broken  English,  is  a  curiosity. 

QUSEK  HSITBIETTA  MaBIA  TO  SlB  BDWABD  KiCHOLAB.* 
"MaIBTBB  NlCHOIiiS, 

"  I  have  reseaved  your  letter,  and  that  [which]  yoa  send  me  from  the  king^ 
vhich  [who]  writes  me  word  he  a9  [has]  heen  ver^  weU  reseaved  in  Scotland  ; 
and  that  hoth  the  armi  and  the  people  have  *kued  a  creat  joy  to  see  the  king, 
and  Buch  that  thea^  ray  was  never  seen  hefbre.    Pray  God  it  inay  [he]  continmed, 

"  For  the  letter  that  I  ttritt  to  yon  eounsenUfiff  the  commutionaires,  it  is 
them  that  are  toe  dispatch  huawnesse  in  the  lung's  Bfcsence.  I  thank  yon  for 
you  care  of  geving  me  advises  of  what  passes  at  London;  and  soe  I  reste 

"Yourfrand, 

"Otelands,  the  19th  AngoBt"  «*  Hbfbisttb  Mabis,  B. 

Endorsed,  '*For  Mistre  NickoUu." 

The  manor  and  mansion  of  Oatiands  had  been  a  £aYourite 
dower-residence  of  the  queens  of  England  for  several  centuries. 
The  ancient  structure  was  <»iginally  built  in  the  lowest  part 
of  the  domain :  the  vicinity  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish  for 
fast-days,  and  of  water  for  replenishing  the  moats  and  fosses 
which  defended  such  habitaticms,  were  the  chief  recommenda- 
tions of  the  site  of  a  castellated  dwelling  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  old  palace  of  Oatlands  was  levelled  with  the  dust  in  the 
civil  wars,'  in  common  with  every  other  dwelling  to  which 
queen  Henrietta  was  particularly  attached.  Here  the  queen 
was  residing  with  all  her  children  excepting  Charies  prince  of 
"Whales,  who  often  visited  her  from  Richmond  or  Ham.  The 
parliament,  which  either  could  not  or  would  not  be  prorogued 

'  Letter  of  sir  Edward  Nicholas,  secretary  to  Charies  L,  to  the  king.  Printed 
in  Evelyn's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  7.  '  Ibid. 

*  Evelyn's  Memoin^  voL  iv.  j  NichoUis  Correspoudenoe^  p.  2. 
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tin  the  end  of  October/  basied  itself  exceedingly  regarding 
the  queen^s  residence  with  her  children,  and  testified  the 
utmost  jealousy  of  her  confessor^  jGnthor  Phillipps,  who  under- 
went several  examinations ;  and  many  portentous  hints  were 
dropped  by  the  roundhead  orators  in  the  house  of  commons 
respecting  the  queen^s  establishment  of  Capuchins  at  Somer- 
set-house. The  storm  of  dvil  war^  meantime,  was  growling 
and  muttering  around.  Its  first  symptoms  among  the  middle 
classes  were  indicated  by  large  bands  of  people  of  eighty  or 
a  hundred  in  company  mustering  together,  and  hunting  down 
the  king's  deer  in  the  day-time  in  Windsor-forest,  and  even 
attempting  the  same  incursions  in  the  demesnes  of  Oatiands. 
Sir  Edward  Nicholas  came  to  reside  at  his  house,  within 
three  miles  of  Oatlands-park,  for  the  convenience  of  daily 
communication  with  the  queen.  The  king's  plan  of  signify- 
ing his  approbation  as  to  the  events  going  on  in  England  and 
in  his  family,  was  to  send  back  the  letters  of  his  secretary 
with  his  opinion  written  on  the  margin.  The  queen  is  often 
the  subject  of  these  notations.  The  king  usually  mentions 
her  by  the  appellation  of  *'  my  wife  /'  as,  for  instance,  he 
writes  to  Nicholas,  '*  Your  despatch  I  received  this  morning ; 
but  tell  my  wife  that  I  have  found  &ult  with  you,  because 
none  of  hers  was  within  it.'^  Many  measures  are  discussed 
in  this  correspondence  which  were  likely  to  incmr  the  dis- 
pleasmre  of  the  queen ;  among  others,  the  fisuthf ul  secretary 
advises  the  king  to  obviate  debates  regarding  the  Capuchins 
at  Somerset-house  in  the  ensuing  sessions  of  parliament,  by 
sending  them  all  away  before  the  attack  commenced.  Per- 
haps the  secretary  thought  this  measure  was  as  well  to  take 
place  when  his  royal  master  was  out  of  hearing  of  the  queen's 
lamentations  and  remonstrances.  The  king  was  dubious  on 
this  head.  *'  I  know  not  what  to  say,''  he  wrote  on  this 
letter,  "  if  it  be  not  to  advertise  my  wife  of  the  parliament's 
intention  concerning  her  Capuchins,  and  so  first  to  hear  what 
she  will  say?"*  It  was  by  no  means  likely  that  the  queen 
would  say  any  thing  reasonable.     That  elegantiy  worded  but 

'  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  voL  i?. ;  Nicholas  Oorrespondenoe^  p.  16. 
>  Ibid.,  p.  24.    Sept.  27, 1641. 
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mischieyous  letter  of  her  mother,  ah-eady  quoted,  was  the 
code  on  which  she  always  acted  in  regard  to  her  religion. 
The  downfall  of  her  husband's  royal  dignity,  according  to  the 
principles  she  imbibed  from  it,  was  preferable  to  giving  up  the 
least  particle  of  her  Roman-catholic  observances.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  establishment  of  Capuchins  remained 
till  about  a  year  afterwards,  when  the  infuriated  mob  destroyed 
every  vestige  of  the  chapel.^ 

The  queen  at  this  period  fancied  that  she  obtained  very 
valuable  information  from  h^  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber, 
lady  Carlisle,  regarding  the  proceedings  of  lord  Eimbolton 
and  Mr.  Pym,  two  leaders  of  the  roundheads,  who  governed 
those  committees  of  the  lords  and  commons  which  exercised 
extraordinary  power  during  the  recess  of  parliament.  Lady 
Carlisle  was  on  terms  of  remarkable  intimacy  with  both  these 
agitators;  but  instead  of  communicating  useful  intelligence 
of  their  proceedings,  she  betrayed  to  them  every  incident  that 
occurred  in  the  royal  household,  which  the  queen  soon  after 
found  to  her  cost. 

"Being  yesterday  at  Oatlands,  to  attend  the  queen's  command,"  wrote  sir 
Edward  Nicholas  to  the  absent  king,  '*  her  mtyesty  gave  me  this  paper  enclosed^ 
with  command  to  send  it  this  day  to  yonr  majesty.  It  was  brought  to  the 
qneen  by  lady  Carlisle,  who  saith  she  had  it  from  lord  Mandeville.'  I  confess  it 
were  not  amiss  to  have  it  pnblished." 

The  nature  of  this  paper  is  not  mentioned.     It  was  probably 

some  attack  on  the  queen,  or  measure  regarding  the  royal 

children's  residence  with  her.     The  treacherous  spy,  in  order 

to  obtain  more  credit  with  her  royal  mistress,  had  given  this 

small  piece  of  information  on  a  subject  which  was  to  be  public 

in  a  few  days.     Both  houses  of  parUament  met  before  the 

king's  return,  and  discussed  the  fact  of  the  frequent  visits  of 

the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  queen. 

"  And  though,"  wrote  sir  Edward  Nicholas,  *'  the  commons  asserted  *  that  they 
did  not  doubt  the  motherly  affection  and  care  of  her  mtyesty  towards  him,  yet 
there  were  some  dangerous  persons  at  Oatlands,  Jesuits  and  others ;  and  therefore 
it  was  denred  that  the  marquess  of  Hertford  should  be  ei^oined  to  take  the  prince 

^  MS.  of  P^  Qamache. 
*  Better  known  by  the  title  oiKimboUon  in  the  dvil  wars;  he  was  heir  to  the 
earl  of  Manchester.     His  next  brother  was  a  monk,  although  Eimbolton  was  a 
ooted  puritan. 
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into  his  custody  and  charge,  attending  on  him  in  penon.'  This  resolution  was 
delivered  yesterday  at  Oatlands  hy  my  lord  of  Holland  to  the  queen,  who,  I  hear, 
gave  a  very  wise  and  discreet  answer  to  the  same,  as,  I  believe,  her  own  pen  will 
speedily  acquaint  your  majesty."* 

The  answer  that  the  queen  made  to  Holland  was,  '^  that  the 
prince  of  Wales  merely  visited  Oatlands  to  celebrate  his 
sister^s  birthday/'*  This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  earl  of  Holland  appears,  in  the  resdity  of  documentary 
history,  in  a  displeasing  light  to  queen  Henrietta ;  he  is,  in 
fact,  usuaDy  found  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  her  will, 
despite  of  the  assertions  of  Horace  Walpole,  who,  having 
clinked  a  coarse  rhyme  that  he  thought  peculiarly  wounding 
to  the  reputation  of  queen  Henrietta,  deemed  himself  bound 
to  prove  his  idle  words  by  twisting  every  possibility  of 
scandal  into  a  serious  chaise  against  her. 

About  the  same  time  the  queen's  confessor,  FhiUipps,  was 
brought  before  the  house  of  commons  as  an  evidence,  to 
enable  them  to  convict  Benson,  a  member  of  parliament,  of 
selling  protections  to  the  unfortunate  Boman-cathoUcs.  In 
England,  be  it  observed,  that  every  species  of  persecution, 
besides  its  other  more  apparent  evils,  formed  opportunities  for 
bribery  and  robbery.  Father  Phillipps  would  not  be  sworn 
on  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  house,  instead  of 
allowing  him  to  take  an  oath  which  he  considered  binding 
to  his  conscience,  commenced  a  theological  wrangle,  and 
eventually  committed  him  to  prison  ^'  for  contempt  of  the 
Scriptures  authorized  in  England.''  In  this  exigence,  the 
queen  sent  a  sensible  and  conciliatory  message  to  the  houses 
of  parliament,  saying,  '*  That  if  her  confessor  did  not  appear 
to  have  done  any  wrong  against  the  state  maliciously,  she 
hoped,  for  her  sake,  they  would  forgive  and  liberate  him." 
The  house  of  lords  compUed,  but  the  house  of  commons 
refused  him  bail.' 

The  queen  says,  in  her  own  narrative,^  that  "  The  parlia- 
ment sent  to  her  that  she  must  surrender  her  young  family 

*  Letter  of  sir  Edward  Nicholas  to  the  king. — Evelyn's  Memoirs,  voL  iv.  p.  53. 

•  Correspondence  of  sir  Edward  Nichohis. — Evelyn's  Journal,  voL  iv.  p.  56. 

•  Nicholas  Papers,  (Evelyn.)  vol.  iv.  p.  62. 
*  Madame  de  Motteville,  voL  i.  p.  263 ;  from  the  queen's  narrative. 
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into  their  haads  during  the  absence  of  the  Idng^  lest  she 
should  take  the  opportunity  of  making  papists  of  them/' 
And  here  it  is  proper  to  observe  that^  from  the  best  autho- 
rity/ it  is  certain  the  queen  had^  at  an  early  period^  tampered 
with  the  religion  of  the  princess  Mary^  her  eldest  daughter, 
having  secretly  given  her  a  crucifix  and  rosary,  taught  the 
use  of  them,  and  made  her  keep  them  in  her  pocket.  Pro- 
bably ambition  had  a  share  in  this  furtive  proceeding,  because, 
as  a  Protestant,  the  prinoess-royal  could  only  matdi  with  a 
petty  prince.  The  matrimonial  destiny  of  the  child  was  now 
decided  as  the  spouse  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  therefore  less 
occasion  existed  for  religious  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
parliament.  Most  likely  lady  Carlisle  had  given  infcmnation 
of  the  queen's  conduct  to  Elimbolton  and  Pym.  The  queen, 
unconscious  of  the  spy  that  was  about  her,  replied  to  the 
parliament,  **  That  her  sons  were  under  the  tuiti(m  of  their 
separate  governors,  who  were  not  papists;  and  above  all,  she 
knew  that  it  was  the  will  of  her  husband  that  they  should 
not  be  brought  up  in  her  religion/'  To  remove  all  cause  of 
complaint,  she  left  Oatlands  and  withdrew  to  Hampton-Court, 
from  whence  she  came  occasionally  to  see  her  little  ones,  and 
thus  gave  up  her  constant  sojourn  with  them.  Then  her 
enemies  raised  reports  that  she  meant  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
and  carry  off  her  children.  They  sent  orders  to  a  gentleman, 
who  was  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  at  Oatlands,  **  to 
hold  himself  ready,  with  a  certain  portion  of  militia,"  called 
by  the  queen  paysans  armisj  "\o  serve  the  king  according  to 
their  orders ;"  for,  among  the  other  anomalies  of  this  revolu- 
tion, almost  to  the  last,  all  measures  in  opposition  to  the  king 
were  enforced  in  his  own  name,  to  the  infinite  mystification 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  mostly  well  meaning, 
though  unlearned. 

*'  The  parliamentary  order  to  the  Oatlands  magistrate  com- 
manded him  and  his  posse  to  wait  till  midnight  in  the  park 
at  Oatlands,  where  they  would  be  joined  by  cavalry,  whose 

'  MS.  Journal  of  P^re  Cyprian  Gamache,  one  of  the  queen's  Capuchins  at 
Somerset-house.  Father  Cyprian  does  not  mention  any  attempts  on  the  religion 
of  the  queen's  sons  in  their  childhood. 
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officers  -woxM  direct  what  they  were  to  do.  The  magistrate 
immediately  sought  the  queen,  showed  her  his  order,  and 
declared  his  intentions  to  obey  her  commands.  She  thanked 
him  warmly,  but  told  him  that '  she  wished  him  to  do  exactly 
what  parliament  dictated,  and  then  to  remain  tranquil.'  Mean- 
while, without  raising  any  alarm,  she  sent  promptly  to  the 
principal  officers  on  whom  she  could  rely  in  London,  who 
were  absent  from  the  army  on  furlough,  and  she  entreated 
them  *  to  be  with  her  before  midnight,  with  all  the  friends 
they  could  muster/ 

''The  queen  then  summoned  all  her  household  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  not  even  excepting  the  scullions  in  her  kitchen,^ 
and  she  proposed  to  spend  the  evening  in  Oatlands-park,  as 
if  for  some  masque  or  amusement ;  while  there,  her  muster 
arrived  and  joined  her  party.  The  night,  however,  wore 
away  without  the  threatened  attack  from  the  adverse  powers, 
save  that  about  twenty  horsemen,  on  the  road  near  the  park, 
were  seen  prowling  around  and  watching  till  day-break ;  but 
these,  perhaps,  had  only  hostile  intentions  against  the  deer.'' 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  queen  would  have  done  battle 
in  defence  of  her  little  ones,  if  need  had  been  for  such  exer- 
tion. The  family,  which  the  royal  mother  was  thus  personally 
guarding,  somewhat  in  lioness  fashion,  by  noctumid  patrole 
round  Oatlands-park,  was  numerous  and  of  tender  ages. 
They  were  soon  after  separated,  never  again  to  meet  on  earth 
in  their  originid  number.  Charles  prince  of  Wales  was  then 
just  eleven  years  of  age ;  Mary,  the  young  bride  of  Orange, 
was  ten;  James  duke  of  York  between  seven  and  eight; 
Elizabeth  about  six;  and  the  little  infant  Henry,  who  had 
been  born  at  Oatlands  the  preceding  year,  was  but  a  few 
months  old.  In  the  home  park  at  Hampton-Court  an 
enormous  oak  is  still  in  a  hale  and  green  old  age,  where 
the  tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  asserts  the  young  children 
of  Charles  I.  used  to  play,  sporting  and  climbing  among  its 
huge  boughs ;  they  had  an  arbour-seat  on  the  crown  of  the 
trunk,  and  a  ladder  to  climb  up  to  it.  There  are  still  enormous 
iron  staples,  and  nails  are  clenched  in  the  venerable  tree, 

*  MadanM  de  MotteYDkb  vol.  L  p.  S68 ;  from  the  qoeen'i  narrati\rai 
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where  these  happy  aad  loving  little  ones  disported  in  joyous 
unconsciousness  of  all  the  troubles  of  their  mother^  or  of 
their  own  future  destiny. 

'^  The  queen  had  regained  the  co-operation  of  Goring/'  a 
somewhat  doubtful  policy^  considering  the  instabiUty  of  his 
conduct.  ,  ^'  She  told  him  '  to  hold  himself  ready  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  that,  perhaps,  he  would  see  her  very  soon  at  that 
place  for  the  purpose  of  embarkation ;  to  which,  nevertheless, 
she  would  not  have  recourse  but  at  the  last  extremity/  The 
queen  likewise  sent  to  find  her  new  ally,  lord  Digby,  and 
entreated  him  to  send  her  all  the  friends  he  could  muster, 
and  on  whom  he  could  rely,  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  seats  where  she  and  her  children  were  abiding.  This 
was  immediately  done,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  cava- 
liers; then  she  took  the  opportunity,  when  at  Hampton- 
Court,  of  paying  a  visit  to  a  loyal  gentleman  who  lived  in 
the  vicinity,  and  was  noted  for  the  number  of  fine  horses  he 
kept.  He  put  them  all  at  her  majesty's  disposal''  After  the 
queen  had  made  all  these  preparations,  no  enemy  appeared  to 
attack  her  or  her  infants.  On  the  contrary,  the  parliament 
offered  the  most  elaborate  excuses  for  calling  out  the  mihtia 
at  Oatlands  without  the  king's  sanction,  and  every  member 
of  the  house  of  commons  thought  fit  separately  to  deny  that 
he  was  concerned  in  it.^ 

The  two  following  letters,  from,  the  queen  to  the  king's 
secretary,  were  written  at  this  crisis.  They  are  composed  in 
the  broken  English  which  she  then  spoke : — 

thx  qlteek  to  sib  eswabd  nicholas. 
"  Maistbb  Nicholas, 

<*  I  am  wrS  aory  that  my  leUre  did  not  oome  time  enonf  to  go.  I  have  re- 
seaved  yonn,  and  I  have  writt  to  the  king  to  hasten  w  [his]  coming.  I  send  yon 
the  lettre,  and  if  litle  Vil  Murray  is  vel  enoo^  I  vonld  have  him  go  hack  againe 
to  Scothmd  whUout  eomin  yer,  for  a  wmd  [without  coming  here,  for  I  would] 
have  him  go  to-ma/row  morning,  tel  him  from  me ;  hnt  if  he  wher  not  well,  then 
yoQ  must  provide  some  hodie  that  wiU  he  sure,  for  my  lettre  must  not  he  lost,  and 
I  voud  not  trusted  [trust  it]  to  an  ordinaire  post.  I  am  so  ill  provided  whUt 
personnet  [with  persons]  that  I  dare  trust,  that  at  this  instant  I  have  no  living 
creature  that  I  dare  send. 

'*  Pray  do  what  you  can  to  helpe  me  (if  litle  Vill  Murray  cannot  goe)  to  send 
this  lettre,  and  so  I  rest  your  assured  frend,         '    «  Heitbiette  Mabeb,  R. 

«  For  your  selfe,  10th  Nov.  1641/* ^^ 

^  Madame  de  Motteville,  queen's  narrative ;  voL  i.  p.  263. 
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The  Irish  rebellion  broke  out  the  same  autumn^  with  one 
of  those  atrocious  massacres  which  are  the  usual  consequence 
of  a  long  series  of  ciyil  strife  and  religious  persecution  on 
both  sides.  The  roundhead  party^  foimding  their  accusations 
on  similarity  of  reli^on^  accused  the  queen  of  having  fostered 
the  rebellion  and  encouraged  the  massacre  :  not  one  particle 
of  real  evidence  has  ever  appeared  to  support  these  calumnies/ 
In  fact  it  was  a  deadly  calamity  to  the  royal  cause^  and  the 
queen  ever  deemed  it  as  such.  It  was  a  Celtic  risings  in  the 
hopes  of  breaking  the  chains  of  their  enemies^  while  those 
enemies  were  quarrelling  among  themselves :  there  was  scarcely 
a  name  among  the  homicides  which  did  not  begin  with  a  Mac 
or  an  O. 

The  king,  after  a  long  stay  in  Scotland,  began,  in  his 
homeward  despatches,  to  give  preparatory  orders  for  a  return 
to  his  southern  metropolis.  The  earl  of  Essex,  who  at  that 
time  filled  the  office  of  lord  chamberlain,'  received  orders  to 
prepare  the  palaces  for  his  royal  master's  reception,  which 
orders  were  rather  pettishly  communicated  by  her  majesty^ 
through  the  faithful  secretary,  in  this  little  billet : — 

QUSEK  HSNSIBTTA  TO  SiB  EdWASD  NICHOLAS. 

**  Maistbb  Nicholas, 

"  I  did  desire  yon  not  to  aoqnaint  nU  lor  of  Essex  of  what  the  king  com- 
manded you  touching  is  [his]  commin.  Nowyoa  may  do  it;  and  tell  him  that 
the  king  will  be  at  Tibols  [Theobalds]  Vendesday,  and  shall  sleep  there.  And 
upon  Thursday  he  shall  dine  at  nU  lor  majorat,  [the  lord  mayor's,]  and  be  at 
Whitthall  only  for  one  migh,  [night] ;  and  upon  Friday  will  go  to  Hampton- 
Court,  where  he  maenet  [means]  to  stay  this  vinter.  The  king  commanded  me 
to  tell  this  to  mi  lor  of  Essex,  but  you  may  do  it,  for  their  lordships  or  to  [are 
too]  great  princes  now  to  reeeaned  [receive]  any  direction  from  mee. 

*'  Beengi\  that  I  have  to  say,  I  shall  rest  your  assured/rafuJ, 

«  For  Maistre  NichoUs,  20th  Nov.  1641."  "  Hbwbibttb  Maeeb,  R. 

Endorsed,  "  The  Queen  to  me,  to  ngnify  to  the  lord  chamberlain," 

The  king  actually  did  return  fire  days  after  the  date  of  this 
letter,  November  25.     He  was  received  with  extreme  loyalty 

*  The  pretended  royal  commission  that  Macguire  and  O'Neale  displayed  to  the 
ignorant  Celts,  was  adorned  with  a  broad  seal  torn  from  a  patent  which  they  had 
stolen  when  the  castle  of  Charlemont  was  sacked.  Bapin  (albeit  a  deadly  enemy 
of  Charles)  notes  the  forgery,  voL  iL  p.  513. 

*  This  is  not  generally  known.  See  the  Nicholas  Correspondence^  Evelyn, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  74-78. 
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in  England,  and  was  greeted  everywhere  with  cries  of  **  (rod 
save  the  Ifing  1'^  The  queen  flattered  herself  that  she  had 
done  wonders  towards  effecting  this  reaction,  by  her  gracious 
conferences  with  the  lord  mayor  and  other  well-disposed 
magnates  of  the  dty.  She  acoompamed  the  king,  with  all 
their  children,  at  his  solemn  entry  of  the  metropolis.  The 
prince,  her  son,  rode  by  the  side  of  his  father,  and  she 
followed  in  an  open  carriage,  surrounded  by  her  infimts; 
they  were  all  received  with  the  most  fervent  benedictions 
from  the  populace,  and  with  every  mark  of  good-will  that 
could  be  testified. 

The  king,  who  had  in  Scotland  obtained  full  proof  that  five 
of  the  most  £eu^ous  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons 
were  in  treasonable  correspondence  *with  his  rebels  there,^ 
resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this  gleam  of  popularity  to  go  to 
the  house  and  arrest  them.  His  predecessor,  Elizabeth,  had 
ofien  sent  and  taken  obnoxious  members  into  custody  while 
actually  in  the  house  of  commons,  for  very  trifling  offences  in 
comparison.  History  insists  that  Henrietta  had,  by  taunts 
and  reproaches,  urged  the  king  to  the  arrest  of  the  five  mem- 
bers. As  she  most  piteoualy  blames  herself  for  the  error  she 
really  committed,  to  which  she,  with  deep  humiliation,  attri- 
buted all  his  future  misfortunes — even  his  death,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  she  would  have  been  equally  candid  if  such  a 
chaj^  were  true. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  queen  bestowed  a  great  share 
of  her  favour  and  affection  on  lady  Carlisle.'  This  person  had 
as  bad  and  treacherous  a  heart  as  ever  deceived  a  parent  or 
betrayed  a  friend.     The  queen  would  have  had  better  com- 

1  Sir  WQllam  Temple's  evidence,  in  bin  Memoirs,  that  the  movers  of  the  re- 
beHioii  were  bribed  by  Richelieii,  most  be  remembered  here  in  vindication  of 
Charles  I. 

'  VfThen  lady  CarMe  was  lady  Lucy  Percy,  she  had,  under  pretence  of  viriiang 
her  fieither  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  fbrmed  a  league 
with  the  inBeunoos  countess  of  Somerset,  then  under  sentence  of  death  for  mui^ier 
in  the  same  fortress,  and  at  her  instigation  eloped  with  the  gaudy  profligate.  Hay 
earl  of  Carlisle.  The  grim  old  earl,  who  had  forbidden  tiie  union,  Plundered 
maledictions  from  his  prison-hold  on  the  head  of  his  Lucy,  not  only  for  the  deed 
she  had  done,  but  for  the  heartless  manner  in  which  she  had  deceived  him.  The 
features  of  lady  Carlisle  have  lately  been  made  fiuniliar  by  a  most  exquisite 
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paniona  in  the  French  ladies^  whose  friskings  had  so  much 
offended  the  dignity  of  king  Charles.  It  was  in  company 
with  this  lady  that  queen  Henrietta  sat  in  her  cabinet  at 
Whitehall^  with  her  watch  in  her  hand^  counting  the  weary 
minutes  of  the  king's  absence  when  he  went  to  arrest  the 
obnoxious  members  of  the  house  of  commons.  No  one 
knew  his  intentions  but  the  queen ;  he  had  parted  with  her 
on  that  fatal  morning  with  these  words^  as  he  embraced  her^ 
"  If  you  find  one  hour  elapse  without  hearing  ill  news  from 
me^  you  will  see  me,  when  I  return,  the  master  of  my  king- 
dom/' The  queen  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  watch 
till  that  tedious  hour  had  passed  away.  Meantime  she  heard 
nothing  from  the  king,  and  she  was  prompted  by  her  im- 
patience to  beUere  th%t  no  news  was  good  news;  therefor^ 
deeming  the  king  was  successful,  she  broke  the  silence  that 
was  pain  and  grief  to  her,  with  these  words  to  the  fair 
Carlisle :  "  Rejoice  with  me,  for  at  this  hour  the  king  is,  as  I 
have  reason  to  hope,  master  of  his  realm ;  for  Pym  and  his 
confederates  are  arrested  before  now.''* 

Unfortunately  lady  Carlisle  was,  at  the  same  time,  the 
relative  and  political  spy  of  one  of  the  members  named.  She 
had  certain  reasons  for  believing  that  the  blow  had  not  yet 
been  struck,  although  the  hour  had  elapsed.  She  promptly 
gave  intelligence  to  one  of  her  agents,  and,  as  the  house  of 
commons  was  dose  to  Whitehall-palace,  the  persons  marked 
for  arrest  had  intelligence  just  before  Charles  entered  the 
house.  They  fled,  while  their  party  rallied  and  orgauized  a 
plan  of  resistance,  under  plea  that  it  was  against  the  privilegea 
of  the  commons  for  any  member  to  be  arrested  while  on  duty.' 
"  The  king  had  been  accidentally  prevented  from  entering  the 
house  of  commons,  to  carry  his  intention  into  eflfect,  by  various 
poor,  miserable  persons,  who  presented  petitions  to   him  as 

xniniatuie  at  Strawberry-hiU  sole,  deomed  the  most  perfect  q)eciineu  of  the  nearly 
extinct  art  of  mmiatore-painting.    The  fiur  fiioe  of  lady  Carlisle,  with  soft  dark 
eyes  glancing  with  treacherous  voluptuoosness  from  mider  an  enormous  round 
bkck  hat,  is  exquisitely  worked.    Lady  Carlisle  always  contrasted  her  irory  com- 
plexion with  a  dress  of  intense  hlacknaw.     Waller  has  described  her  as 
**  A  Venus  rising  from  a  sea  of  jet." 
1  Madame  de  Motteville,  vol.  i.;  queen's  narratiye,  pp.  265-267* 
<  Ibid.,  p.  266. 
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he  was  about  to  enter.  The  hour  he  had  announced  to  the 
queen  as  pregnant  with  their  future  fate^  had  passed  away  in 
reading  and  discussing  the  particulars  of  individual  wrong  and 
misfortune/'* — an  ancient  duty  of  the  English  sovereign  when 
on  progress  to  his  parhament^  not  then  obsolete^  which  the 
king  did  not  consider  himself  bound  to  waive,  for  he  knew 
that  his  intent  of  arresting  his  enemies  was,  when  he  left 
his  palace,  a  profound  secret  between  himself  and  his  royal 
partner,  and  he  suspected  not  that  the  secret  had  escaped  her. 
The  whole  incident  is  a  noted  instance  of  the  danger  of  open- 
ing the  Ups  regarding  diplomatic  afiSurs,  till  there  is  indis- 
putable conviction  that  a  deed  is  done.  It  would  have  been 
well  if  Henrietta  had  heard  and  heeded  the  warning  axiom  of 
countess  Tertsky,  in  Wallenstein,  regarding  the  portentous 
nature  of  "  shouts  before  victoiy.*'  When  Henrietta  found, 
as  she  soon  did,  that  her  heedless  prattling  had  done  the  mis- 
chief, she  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her  husband  and 
avowed  her  fault,  blaming  herself  with  most  passionate  peni- 
tence. Not  a  reproach  did  he  give  her ;  and  she  paused  in 
her  narrative,  in  an  agony  of  regret,  to  call  the  attention  of 
madame  de  Motteville  to  his  admirable  tenderness  to  her. 
"  For  never,''  said  she,  "  did  he  treat  me  for  a  moment  with 
less  kindness  than  before  it  happened,  though  I  had  rained 
him,"' 

Directly  after  the  occurrence,  which  the  queen  termed  her 
malheureuse  indiscrition,  the  people  mutinied  in  London,  firom 
which  the  king  retired  with  all  the  royal  family.  "When  they 
left  Whitehall,  they  went  through  a  multitude  of  several  thou- 
sand roundheads ;  every  one  held  a  staff  in  his  hand  with 
a  white  paper  placard,  whereon  was  inscribed  the  word 
*'  Uberty."  Henrietta  herself,  with  her  usual  petulant  vivacity, 
had  previously  given  the  name  of  roundhead  to  these  oppo- 
nents. In  opposition  to  the  flowing  love-locks  of  the  cour- 
tiers, the  partisans  of  the  parliament  had  their  haur  dipped  so 
dose  and  short,  that  their  turbulent  heads  looked  as  round  as 
bowls,  excepting  that  their  ears  seemed  to  jut  out  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner.  Samuel  Bamadiston,  a  noted  repubUcan  of 
^  Madame  de  Mottevill^  voL  L;  Kpeea's  nairatiT^  p.  266.  '  IbUL 
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that  century,  was  in  his  youth  the  leader  of  a  deputation  of 
London  apprentices,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  par- 
liament their  notions  regarding  civil  and  religious  government. 
The  queen,  who  saw  this  posse  arrive  at  Whitehall,  then  first 
noticed  the  extraordinary  roundness  of  their  closely  dipped 
heads,  and  saw  at  the  same  time  that  Samuel  was  a  personable 
apprentice ;  upon  which  she  exclaimed,  "  La  I  what  a  hand- 
some young  roundhead  1^'  The  exactness  of  the  descriptive 
appellation  fixed  it  at  once  as  a  party  name ;  roundheads  they 
were  called  firom  that  moment,  and  roundheads  they  will 
remain  while  history  endures.  Many  a  satirical  ballad  and 
chorus  repeated  the  sobriquet;  nor  were  the  jutting  ears  for- 
gotten. Captain  Hyde,  a  cavaUer  of  the  royal  guard,  pro- 
posed cropping  into  reasonable  dimensions  the  ears  of  the 
next  deputation  which  arrived  from  the  city  on  the  same 
errand.  Rather  a  dangerous  experiment,  that  of  cropping 
ears  which  stuck  out  by  reason  of  the  superfluous  destructive- 
ness  of  the  owners,  especially  when  those  owners  had  the 
majority  in  numbers ! 

"  Few  of  the  puritans,''  says  a  lady-author  of  their  own 
party,^  "  wore  their  hair  long  enough  to  cover  their  ears,  and 
the  ministers  and  many  others  cut  it  close  round  their  heads, 
with  so  many  little  peaks  as  was  ridiculous  to  behold ;  where- 
upon Cleveland,  in  his  Hue  and  Cry,  describes  them, — 

"With  hair  in  chancten,  and  kigi  in  texts." 

'^  From  this  custom  of  wearing  their  hair,''  continues  the 
republican  lady,  "  the  name  of  roundhead  became  the  scom- 
fid  term  given  to  the  whole  parliam^it  party."  The  rest  of 
the  appurtenances  of  these  stalwart  agitators  is  described  by 
another  contemporary.  "  Jn  high-crowned  hats,  collar  bands, 
great  loose  coats,  with  long  tucks  [swords]  under  them,  and 
calves'-leather  boots,  they  used  to  sing  a  psalm  and  drub  all 
before  them."  When,  at  the  end  of  the  struggle,  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  England  fell  under  military  terror,  the  round- 
heads assumed  a  regular  Uvery  of  war ;  and  Cromwell,  when 
he  had  need  of  their  assistance  to  expel  the  commons  with 

'  Mn.  HutchiBBon's  Memdn  of  her  hoslMUML 
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their  speaker^  or  doom  the  king,  used  to  coax  his  troopers  by 
the  endearing  epithet  of  his  "  red  brethren/'* 

The  king  and  queen  went  no  farther  than  Hampton-Court ; 
there  they  detemuned  to  watch  the  eyent  of  these  insurrec- 
tions^ not  having  the  slightest  idea  that  any  restraint  would 
be  put  on  their  pensKxial  freedom.  They  were  deceived^  for 
the  parhament  sent  a  circular  to  all  the  nobihty^  to  arm  and 
prevent  the  king  from  going  frirther.  In  this  extremity^  the 
queen  proposed  to  h^  royal  husband  that  she  should  depart 
for  Holland,  on  the  ostensible  errand  of  conducting  the  Uttle 
princess-royal  to  her  young  spouse,  the  prince  of  Orange; 
but,  in  reality,  the  queen  intended  to  sell  her  jewels,  to  pro- 
vide her  consort  with  the  means  of  defence.  It  was  astonish- 
ing to  her  with  what  avidity  the  opposite  party  seized  on  the 
idea  of  her  departure  from  England :  every  feuolity  was  given 
her  for  putting  the  project  in  execution.^  Such  was  the 
queen's  own  impression;  but  lord  Clarendon  declares  ''that 
it  was  intimated  to  her  majesty,  that  if  she  did  not  prevail  on 
the  king  to  permit  the  law  excluding  the  bishops  from  sitting 
as  peers  in  the  house  of  lords,  the  parhament  would  interfere 
to  prevent  her  from  going  abroad.  Consequently,  by  her 
influence,  the  king  suffered  this  act  to  pass  by  commission^ 
while  he  was  escorting  her  majesty  to  Dover/'' 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  king  conducted 
his  consort  and  daughter  to  the  place  of  embarkation  at 
Dover,  Feb.  23,  1641-2.  He  stood  on  the  shore,  watching 
their  departing  sails  with  tearful  eyes,  doubtful  whether  they 
should  ever  meet  again.  ''As  the  wind  was  favourable  for 
coasting,''  the  queen  declares,  "  her  husband  rode  four  leagues, 
following  the  vessel  along  the  windings  of  the  shore."*  Party 
malice  may  stain  the  name  of  this  unfortunate  prince  with 
venomous  invective,  yet  to  eveiy  heart  capable  of  enshrining 
the  domestic  affections,  Charles  I.  must  be  dear.  But  not 
with  his  bereaved  spirit  and  troublous  career  does  our  nar- 
rative at  present  dwell;  we  must  embark  with  his  adored 

'  Laney's  Charles  I. 

3  Madaune  de  Motteville,  voL  L  p.  268.  '  Clarendon's  Life,  voL  L 
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Henrietta,  merely  observing  that^  at  her  departure,  the  king 
went  to  Theobalds,  where  the  parliament  sent  a  petition 
''  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  reside  nearer  to  the  metropolis, 
and  not  take  the  prince  away  from  them/^  The  king  went 
directly  after  to  Newmarket,  and  from  thence  retired  to  York 
with  his  elder  sons.^  During  the  queen's  absence,  the  fatal 
adventure  at  Hull  occurred,  where  sir  John  Hotham  first 
denied  his  majesty  access  to  his  own  town  and  military 
magazines. 

"  The  queen  was  well  received  in  Holland  by  Henry  prince 
of  Orange,  which,  indeed,  she  well  deserved,  since  she  had 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  his  country  against  the  tyranny 
of  BicheUeu.  The  bui^masters  of  Holland,  nevertheless, 
showed  no  great  veneration  to  her  royal  person ;  they  entered 
her  presence  with  their  hats  on,  threw  themselves  on  chairs 
dose  to  her,  stared  at  her  from  under  the  brims  of  their 
Dutch  beavers,  and  flung  out  of  the  room  without  bowing  or 
speaking  to  her"  The  result  proved  that  Henrietta  exerted, 
in  the  exigence  of  her  affairs,  the  good  sense  and  goyeming 
science  of  her  great  fiither ;  for,  one  by  one,  she  {asdnated 
all  these  boorish  repubhcans,  and  utterly  and  entirely  obtained 
her  own  way.  In  proof  of  which  Walter  Strickland,  ambas- 
sador to  the  states  of  HoUand,  who  had  been  deputed  by  the 
parliament  to  forbid  their  granting  any  assistance  to  the  queen, 
was  dismissed  without  effecting  his  purpose.  King  Charles 
would  not  have  succeeded  so  well :  he  could  not  have  con- 
cealed his  displeasure  and  disgust  at  the  coarseness  of  ill- 
breeding;  but  the  feminine  tact  of  Henrietta  revealed  to  her 
the  well-known  axiom  in  diplomacy,  that  after  repubhcans 
have  gratified  their  self-esteem  by  showing  their  ill-behaviour 
to  their  hearts^  content,  they  become  pecuharly  amenable  to 
the  charm  of  graceful  and  courteous  manners  generally  per- 
taining to  persons  of  exalted  rank.  The  Dutchmen,  notwith- 
standing their  odd  mode  of  showing  their  regard,  behaved 
bountifully  to  queen  Henrietta.  Their  high  mightinesses  at 
Rotterdam  lent  her  40,000  guilders,  their  bank  25,000,  the 
bank  at  Amsterdam,  845,000.  Of  merchants  at  the  Hague, 
*  Mn.  Hutchiiuoii. 
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Fletcher  and  Fitcber,  she  borrowed  166^000.  On  her  pen- 
dant pearls  she  borrowed  213^200  guilders ;  she  put  six  rubies 
in  pawn  for  40^000  guilders;  and,  altogether,  raised  upwards 
of  2,000,000/.  sterling.* 

While  resident  at  the  Hague  the  queen  at  times  was 
oppressed  by  despondency,  and  under  its  influence  wrote  to 
her  frigid  madame  St.  Greoi^e.  According  to  her  old  custom, 
Henrietta  addressed  her  as  *  m'amie  St.  George.'  "  Vnkas/' 
says  the  queen  to  her,  '^  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  be  in  a 
prison,  I  could  not  remain  in  England ;  still,  in  such  case,  if 
I  had  been  the  only  sufferer,  I  am  so  accustomed  to  afflictions 
that  this  one  would  have  been  endured  like  the  rest.  But 
their  desi^  was  to  separate  me  firom  the  king  my  lord,  and 
they  have  publicly  declared  it  was  requisite  to  do  this ;  alsot^ 
that  as  a  queen  was  only  a  subject,  I  was  amenable  like  other 
persons,  for  they  hare  publicly  accused  me  by  name  of  having 
wished  to  overthrow  the  laws  and  reh'gion  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  it  was  I  who  caused  the  Irish  to  revolt, — ^they  have 

even  got  witnesses  to  swear  that  this  was  the  case 

Pray  to  Crod  for  me,''  continues  Henrietta,  "  for  be  assured 
that  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  more  wretched  creature  thaa 
I !  separated  from  the  king  my  lord,  from  my  children,  out 
of  my  country  without  hope  of  returning  there,  except  at 
imminent  peril,  abandoned  by  all  the  world,  unless  it  pleaae 
Grod  to  assist  me.'' 

This  melancholy  letter  is  dated  from  the  Hague,  May  25, 
1642.  In  another,  written  to  madame  St.  George  towazds 
the  dose  of  the  same  year,  she  mentions  with  exultation  that 
she  was  returning  home  to  her  husband  and  children.  Her 
friend  was  at  that  time  in  the  service  of  the  family  of  her 
brother  of  Orleans,  for  the  queen  concludes  her  letter'  with 
the  words,  "  kiss  my  niece  for  love  of  me." 

The  queen  superintended  the  education  of  her  daughter,  the 
httle  princess  of  Orange,  whilst  she  was  in  Holland,  retaining 
her  always  near  her  as  she  pursued  her  studies  under  various 
masters.     The  young  prince  of  Orange,  her  spouse,  was  like- 

*  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  p.  41. 
3  Bethune  MS.,  9809,  foL  81:  holo^n^P^ 
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wise  still  under  tuition.  The  queen  very  wisely  remained 
with  her  daughter  till  she  was  accustomed  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  her  new  country.  This  alliance  proved  a 
most  fortunate  one  for  the  royal  &mily  of  Stuart^  as  the 
young  princess  became  infinitely  beloved  by  the  people  of 
Holland.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  jealousy  was  mani- 
fested  by  them,  lest  Henrietta  should  imbue  her  young 
daughter  with  Boman-cathoUc  predilections. 

The  unfortunate  mother  of  queen  Henrietta  died  in  misery 
at  Cologne  the  same  winter.  It  had  been  the  intention  of 
the  queen  to  continue  her  journey  up  the  Rhine  to  attend 
her  parentis  sick-bed^  but  the  Dutch  burgomasters  interfered^ 
and  wholly  prevented  her;'  and  she^  fearful  of  compromising 
the  advantages  she  had  gained^  dared  not  pursue  her  iMten* 
tions^  lest  her  husband's  interest  should  suffer  severely.  When 
she  had  obtained  all  the  stores  possible  in  HoUand^  she  bade 
£Eurewell  to  her  little  daughter^  and  leaving  her  under  the 
personal  care  of  her  mother-in-law^  the  princess  of  Orange^ 
re-embarked  for  Englaud^  almost  on  the  anniversary  of  her 
departure  the  preceding  year,  February  2, 1642-3.  She  sailed 
from  ScheveUng  in  a  first-rate  English  ship,  called  '  the  Prin- 
cess-Royal/ and  was  accompanied  by  eleven  transports,  fiUed 
with  ammunition  and  stores  for  the  assistance  of  the  king : 
her  fleet  was  convoyed  by  the  Dutch  admiral,  Von  Tromp.  So 
tremendous  a  north-east  gale  began  to  blow  directly  the  queen 
and  her  retinue  had  embarked,  that  they  were  tossed  on  the 
stormy  billows  nine  days,  expecting  death  hourly.  The  ladies 
wept  and  screamed  perpetually,  but  the  queen  never  lost  her 
high  spirits.  To  all  the  lamentations  around  her,  the  daughter 
of  Henry  the  Great  replied  gaily,  "  Comfort  yourselves,  mes 
cheres ;  queens  of  England  are  never  drowned.'''  The  ladies 
suspended  their  wailings  to  reflect,  and  recollecting  that  such 
a  case  had  never  occurred,  were  greatly  consoled.  This  con- 
versation IB  alleged  by  a  French  writer  to  have  passed  on  deck, 
while  the  queen  was  leaning  near  the  rudder,  when  she  had 
persuaded  her  train  to  leave  the  discomforts  of  the  cabin  for 

1  Ellis's  Origiiuil  Letters,  voL  iii.  p.  294. 
3  Madame  de  Motterille;  queen's  narrative,  voL  L  pp.  27l'-278. 
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a  little  fresh  air  :^  indeed,  the  scene  below>  as  related  by  the 
queen  herself,  was  any  thing  but  inyiting.  When  the  tempest 
blew  heavily,  and  the  ship  laboured  and  pitched,  th^  were 
tied  in  small  beds,  in  all  the  horrors  of  sea-sickness.  At  the 
time  the  storm  was  at  its  worst,  all  the  queen^s  attendantSy 
even  the  officers,  crowded  into  her  cabin,  and  insisted  on 
confessing  themselves  to  the  Capuchins  of  her  suite,  believing 
death  would  ensue  every  moment.  These  poor  priests  were  as 
ill  as  any  one,  and  were  unable  to  be  very  attentive ;  there- 
fore the  penitents  shouted  out  their  sins  aloud,  in  the  hearing 
of  every  one,  in  order  to  obtain  absolution  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  The  queen,  having  no  terrors  of  her  own  to  distract 
her,  amused  herself  with  remarking  this  extraordinary  scene, 
and  made  a  sly  comment  on  what  she  heard,  saying,  '^  That 
she  supposed  that  the  extremity  of  their  fears  took  away  the 
shame  of  confessing  such  misdeeds  in  public.^''  Her  gay 
spirits  were  not  then  broken,  and  she  declared  that  the 
absurdities  she  witnessed  in  that  voyage  at  times  made  her 
laugh  excessively,  although,  like  the  others,  she  could  net 
help  expecting  the  ship  to  go  to  the  bottom  every  moment. 
When  any  eating  or  drinking  was  going  forward,  the  attempts 
to  serve  her  in  state,  and  the  odd  disasters  that  occurred  to 
her  and  her  servitors,  tumbling  one  over  the  other  with 
screams  and  confiudon,  were  so  ridiculous,  that  no  aknn  ooold 
control  her  mirth.  After  a  fortnight^s  pitching  and  tossing, 
the  good  ship  was  beaten  back  on  the  wild  Scheveling  coast, 
and  the  queen  landed  safely  at  the  port  dose  to  the  Hague, 
from  whence  they  had  set  out. 

After  a  few  days'  rest  and  refi'eshment,  the  undaunted 
Henrietta  again  set  sail,  minus  two  ships,  which  she  had  lost 
in  the  storm.  This  time  she  had  a  quick  and  prosperous 
voyage,  and  anchored  in  Burlington-bay,  February  20, 1642-3, 
after  an  absence  of  a  year,  all  but  two  days.  She  did  not 
attempt  to  land  till  the  22nd,  when  a  vahant  escort  of  1000 
cavaliers  appeared  in  sight  on  the  hills :  under  their  protection 
by  land,  and  that  of  Von  Tromp  by  sea,  the  queen  came  on 
shore  at  Burlington-quay,  where,  on  the  same  day,  the  land- 
1  Madame  de  la  Fayette.  *  Motteville. 
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ing  of  her  stores  commenced  with  the  utmost  celerity.  At 
five  in  the  mornings  the  queen  was  roused  by  the  thimdering 
of  cannon  and  the  rattling  of  shot.  Five  ships  of  war^  com- 
manded by  the  parliamentary  admiral^  Batten^  which  had 
been  previously  crmsing  off  Newcastle^  had  entered  Burling- 
ton-bay m  the  nighty  and  by  peep  of  dawn  commenced  an 
active  cannonade  on  the  house  where  the  queen  was  sleep- 
ing. The  parliament  having  voted  her  guilty  of  high  treason, 
for  obtaining  supplies  of  money  and  arms  for  her  distressed 
husband,  their  heroic  commander  was  doing  his  best  to  take 
her  life.  "  One  of  their  ships/'  says  the  queen,  in  a  letter* 
she  wrote  at  this  juncture  to  the  king,  "  did  me  the  favour  of 
flanking  upon  the  house  where  I  slept ;  and  before  I  was  out 
of  bed,  the  balls  whistled  so  loud  about  me,  that  my  company 
pressed  me  earnestly  to  go  out  of  that  house :  the  cannon 
having  totally  beaten  down  the  neighbours'  houses,  two  balls 
fell  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  house  where  I  was. 
So,  clothed  as  weU  as  in  haste  I  could  be,  I  went  on  foot  to 
some  httle  distance  from  the  town  of  BurUngton,  and  got 
into  the  shelter  of  a  ditch  like  that  at  Newmarket,  whither 
before  I  could  get,  the  cannon  bullets  fell  thick  about  us, 
and  a  servant  was  killed  within  seventy  paces  of  me"  The 
queen  does  not  venture  here  to  mention  to  her  husband  her 
blameworthy  temerity  regarding  her  lap-dog,  though  she  con- 
fessed this  fine  adventure  to  madame  de  Motteville.  *'  She 
had  an  old  ugly  dog,  called  '  Mitte,'  whom  she  loved  veiy 
much;  when  she  was  in  the  middle  of  Burlington  street, 
she  remembered  she  had  left  Mitte  at  the  mercy  of  the  par- 
liamentary admiral.  She  instantly  turned  on  her  steps, 
rushed  up  stairs  into  her  chamber,  and  caught  up  the  animal^ 
which  was  reposing  on  her  bed,  and  carried  her  off  in  safety.''*^ 
Affcer  this  exploit,  the  queen  and  her  ladies  gained  the  ditch 
she  described,  and  crouched  down  in  it  while  the  camion 
played  furiously  over  their  heads.  ''One  dangerous  baU,'* 
says  the  queen,  "  grazed  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  and  covered 
us  with  earth  and  stones :  the  firing  lasted  tiU  the  ebbing  of 
the  tide.''     Von   Tromp,    whose   ships  were   too  large   to 

^  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maris»  1671,  p.  34. 
^  Madame  de  Motteville,  queen's  narrative;  voL  i.  p.  273. 
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approach  the  quay  to  defend  the  queoi,  attacked  the  valiant 
Batten  in  his  retreat ;  and  as  this  commander  had  no  support 
from  the  Yorkshire  land  forces^  he  sheered  off  to  report  his 
deeds  to  his  masters.  The  queen's  transports  then  landed 
the  rest  of  their  stores,  and  her  majesty  established  herself 
in  peace  and  quiet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burlington,  where 
she  remained  at  least  ten  days/  King  Charles  did  not  know 
any  of  his  consort's  dangers  until  the  arrival  of  her  letter, 
when  he  thus  expressed  his  feelings : — 

*'  I  never  till  now,  dear  heart,  knew  the  good  of  ignoranoe,  for  I  did  not  know 
the  danger  that  tbon  wert  in  by  the  storm  before  I  had  certain  affiaranoe  d  ^txy 
happy  escape,  we  having  had  a  pleasing  false  report  of  thy  safe  landing  at  New- 
castle, which  thine  of  the  19th  of  Jannary  so  confirmed  ns  in,  that  we  at  least 
were  not  undeceived  of  that  hope  till  we  knew  oertunly  how  great  a  danger  thoa 
hadst  past,  of  which  I  shall  not  be  out  of  apprehension  nntil  I  may  have  the  hi^- 
piness  of  thy  company;  for  indeed  I  think  it  not  the  least  of  my  misfortnnesy 
that  for  my  sake  thoa  hast  ran  so  much  hazard,  in  the  which  thon  hast  expressed 
so  mach  love  to  me,  that  I  confess  it  is  impossible  to  repay  by  any  thing  I  can  do^ 
much  less  by  words ;  but  my  heart  being  full  of  affection  for  thee,  admiration  of 
thee,  and  impatient  passion  of  gratitude  to  thee,  I  could  not  but  say  somethuig, 
leaving  the  rest  to  be  read  by  tiiee  out  of  thine  own  noble  heart"' 

Henrietta  fixed  her  head-quarters  at  Boynton-haU,  near 
Burlington,"  the  seat  of  sir  William  Strickland,  who,  although 
he  had  acc^ted  the  honour  of  a  baronetcy  from  king  Charles 
80  recently  as  the  year  1640,  was  a  stanch  leader  of  the 
puritan  party,  and  had  rendered  himself  very  obnoxious  to 
the  court  by  his  poUtical  conduct.  His  brother  Walter  had 
recently  been  ambassador  from  the  parliament  to  the  states 
of  Holland,  where  he  had  fiercely  argued  against  the  queen 
being  furnished  there  with  the  munitions  of  war.  Notwith- 
standing, the  queen  asked  and  received  hospitality  and  shelter 
for  herself  and  her  train  at  the  native  hall  of  these  inimical 
brethren.  During  her  majesty^s  entertainment,  a  grand 
display  was  made  of  heavy  family  plate  for  the  honour  of  the 
house.  This  the  queen  observing,  took  occasion,  at  her 
departure,  when  she  returned  thanks  for  her  entertainment, 
to  say,  ''  That  she  feared  it  would  be  thought  that  she  was 
about  to  make  an  ungracious  return  for  the  courtesies  she 
had  received ;  but,  unhappily,  the  king's  afiairs  had  (through 

^  Madame  de  Motteville,  queen's  narrative;  voL  i.  p.  275. 

'  Documents  in  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Ludlow,  voL  iii.  pp.  318,  314, 
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the  disafifeciion  and  want  of  duty  on  the  part  of  some  of  those 
who  ought  to  haye  been  among  his  most  loyal  supporters) 
come  to  that  pass^  that  he  required  pecuniary  aid.  The  par- 
liament had  refused  to  grant  the  supplies  requisite  for  main- 
taining the  honour  of  the  crown^  and  therefore  money  must 
be  obtained  by  other  means^  and  she  was  sorry  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  taking  possession  of  the  plate  she  had  seen 
during  her  visit  for  his  majesty's  use.  She  should/'  she 
added^  "  consider  it  as  a  loan ;  as  she  trusted  the  king  would 
very  soon  compose  the  disorders  in  those  parts^  when  she 
would  restore  the  plate,  or  at  any  rate  its  value  in  money,  to 
sir  William  Strickland;  and  in  the  mean  time,  she  would 
leave  at  Boynton-hall  her  own  portrait,  both  as  a  pledge  of 
her  royal  intentions,  and  a  memorial  of  her  visit/' 

Who  it  was  that  performed  the  part  of  host  at  Boynton- 
hall  to  the  queen  is  uncertain,  as  it  appears  that  both  sir 
William  and  his  brother  were  absent ;  it  is  possible  that  there 
were  ladies  of  the  fiunily  not  so  inimical  to  the  royal  party, 
since  the  mother  of  sir  William  Strickland  and  his  brother 
was  a  Wentworth,  and  their  grandmother  a  daughter  of  the 
Catholic  family  of  the  Stricklands,  of  Sizergh-castle,  in  West- 
moreland. The  portrait  left  by  the  queen  is  regarded  as  a 
very  fine  work  of  art,  and  was  probably  painted  during  her 
late  visit  to  the  court  of  Orange.*  It  is  the  size  of  life,  and 
represents  her  as  very  pretty  and  delicate  in  features  and 
complexion.  Her  hair  is  ornamented  with  flowers  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  is  arranged  in  short,  thick,  frizzled 
curls,  according  to  the  fashion  called  at  the  court  of  France 
tSte  de  moutan.  Her  dress  is  very  elegant,  simple  white,  with 
open  sleeves  drawn  up  with  broad  green  ribbons ;  the  bodice 
is  like  the  present  mode,  laced  across  the  stomacher  with  gold 
chains,  and  ornamented  with  rows  of  pendant  peark  on  each 
side.  The  family  plate  was  never  restored,'  neither  was  Hen- 
rietta ever  in  a  condition  to  redeem  her  promise  of  making  a 

^  I  have  been  favoured  by  sir  Qeorge  Strickland  with  a  miniature  copy,  reduced 
by  hinuelf  from  the  original,  which  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  worthy  re- 
presentative of  the  republican  baronet  on  whom  this  unwelcome  gift  was  forced 
by  the  royal  beauty. 

*  The  Weekly  Intelligencer,  March  7,  1642-3,  mentions  that  unfortunately 
both  sir  William  Strickland's  seats  were  pillaged  by  the  queen's  followers, 
owing  to  his  people  not  having  secured  the  queen's  (written)  prcytection. 
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compensation  for  it  in  money;  but  her  portrait  has^  in  pzo^ 
cess  of  time,  become  at  least  of  equal  value.  Unfortunatelj, 
Boynton-hall  was  soon  afterwards  completely  pillaged  bj  a 
marauding  party,  who  followed  on  the  queen^s  track/  and 
sir  William  Strickland  and  his  brother  became  confixmed 
roundheads.' 

At  this  period,  Henrietta  had  recourse  to  the  painful  ex- 
pedient of  soliciting  personal  loans  for  the  service  of  her  royal 
husband,  not  only  from  the  female  nobility  of  England,  but 
from  private  families  whom  she  had  reason  to  believe  wdl- 
affect^  to  the  cause  of  loyalty.  When  in  HoUand,  she  had 
a  great  many  rings,  lockets,  and  clasps  made  with  her  cypher^ 

1  Weekly  InteUigenoer,  March  1643-4;  Brit.  Uvm. 
'  Sir  William  Strickland  waa  a  celebrated  parllanieDtarian  general,  one  cf  tiwoe 
amateur  military  preachers,  withal,  who  regaled  their  brigades  with  extempore 
prayers  and  sermons  of  two  hours'  duration.  His  brother  Walter,  at  that  time 
ambaasador  from  the  parliament  to  the  states  of  Holland,  became  one  of  Cram- 
weirs  lords,  and  was  gratiiiod  with  a  pension  of  12,0002.  a-year  for  his  diplomalic 
services.  As  a  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  peisons  of  the  same  name  and 
lineage  were  oppcwed  in  politics,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  the  history  of  the 
times  to  mention,  that  at  the  very  time  these  mutual  offices  of  ill-will  were  ex- 
changing between  the  queen  and  the  parliamentaiy  Stricklands  of  Bpynton,  sir 
Robert  Strickland  of  Sizergh-castle  and  Thornton  Briggs,  (the  head  of  the  elder 
branch  of  that  house,  a  CathoBc  cavaher,)  had,  out  of  his  own  private  resonroea^ 
raised  two  regiments,  one  of  horse,  the  other  of  foot,  for  the  service  of  king 
Charles.  The  following  original  letter,  addressed  to  nr  Robert  Strickland  by  inr 
Edward  Osborne,  the  ancestor  of  the  duke  of  Leeds,  affords  an  amusing  spedmen 
of  the  epistolary  style  of  a  military  county  magnate  of  that  period,  and  shows  how 
equally  his  attention  was  divided  between  the  duty  of  calling  the  loyal  muster 
together  to  meet  their  sovereign  at  his  house,  and  his  anxiety  to  secure  good 
poultry  for  the  royal  supper. 

Original  letter,  from  the  Strickland  Papers,  ^tergh-eatHe. 
"  CoLLONEL  Stbickland,  [1642.] 

**  I  have  received  notice  this  night  from  a  com,  f suppose  commissioner,]  that 
the  king  will  be  at  York  on  Satturday  next,  when  I  am  to  entertain  him  for  a 
day  or  two.  I  will  therefore  entreat  you  to  add  to  your  former  courtesies  this 
one ;  that  is,  to  help  me  to  some  fatt  fouls,  if  possibly  you  can,  eitlier  fivm  your- 
self or  your  farmers,  or  sir  Wilham  Altbrd,  [the  brother-in-kw  of  sir  Robert 
Strickland,]  or  both,  against  Satturday  night's  supper,  whereby  you  will  do  me 
an  extraordinary  fiivour.  Must  likewific  desire  you  not  to  foil  to  be  here  on 
Satturday  by  noon,  for  the  king  intends  to  speake  vrith  all  the  commanders  of 
this  county.  I  pray  both  [you]  and  sir  William  Robinson  to  understand  as  much 
from  me,  as  it  will  save  me  a  labour  of  wTiting  to  him  on  purpose,  which  is  veiy 
pretious  to  me.  This  in  great  hast  With  my  kind  love  to  yourself,  your  friendi 
an    your      ye,  « I  rest  your  very  affectionate  friend,         Ed.  Osbobnb." 

Endorsed,  **  To  my  most  esteemed  friend  Robert  Strickland,  esq.,  one  of  the 
deputy  lieutenant-coUonels  for  the  Xorth  Riding;  or,  in  his  absence,  for 
Mistress  Strickland.    This  with  haste,  haste." 
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the  letters  h.m.b.,  Henrietta  Maria  Regina^  in  delicate  filagree 
of  gold  curiously  entwined  in  a  monogram  placed  on  red 
velvety  the  colour  of  the  order  of  the  Bath^  covered  with  thick 
crystal^  cut  like  a  table  diamond  and  set  in  gold.  These  were 
called  ''the  queen's  pledges/'  and  presented  by  her  to  those 
who  had  rendered  her  any  particular  service^  with  an  under- 
standing, that  if  shown  to  her  majesty  when  fortune  smiled  on 
the  royal  cause,  "  the  pledge''  would  command  either  repay- 
ment of  the  money  advanced,  or  admission  into  the  most  ho* 
nourable  orders  of  English  chiyalry.  Many  of  these  interesting 
testimonials  are  in  existence,  and,  in  families  where  the  tradi- 
tion has  been  forgotten,  have  been  regarded  as  amulets  which 
were  to  secure  good  fortune  to  the  wearer.  One  of  the  royal 
pledges,  a  small  bracelet  clasp,  has  been  an  heirloom  in  the 
family  of  the  author  of  this  life  of  Henrietta;  and  there  is  a 
ring  with  the  same  device  in  possession  of  Philip  Darrell,  esq., 
of  Cales-Hill,  in  Kent,  which  was  presented  to  his  immediate 
ancestor  by  the  queen.  Since  the  earlier  editions  of  these 
biographies  were  published,  an  opportunity  has  occurred  of 
examining  one  of  queen  Henrietta  Maria's  pledges  of  a 
higher  order  than  those  she  gave  to  the  head  of  the  ancient 
&mily  of  the  Darrells,  or  to  our  own  younger  branch  of  the 
cavalier  Stricklands.  The  other  is  much  larger :  it  is  in  the 
same  style,  but  the  queen's  monogram  is  enamelled  on  azure 
blue,  the  original  colour  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.^ 

Whilst  queen  Henrietta  waited  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Burhngton,  she  was  active  in  distributing  arms  to  those  gen* 
tlemen  of  Yorkshire  who  were  loyally  disposed,  and  in  win- 
ning over  influential  persons  to  the  king's  party.  Sir  Hugh 
Cholmondeley  delivered  Scarborough-castle  to  her  majesty, 

'  When  placed  in  oar  hands  for  description,  it  was  notified  that  it  had  hcen 
two  hnndied  yean  in  a  fiimily  of  the  name  of  Edge;  now  it  is  jost  two  hundred 
years  since  captain  Edge,  one  of  Cromwell's  most  valiant  troopers,  mainly  con- 
tributed to  winning  the  battle  of  Dmibar  by  his  personal  prowess,  and  he  gained 
mnch  spoil  by  plondering  the  tents  of  the  royalists.  V^ether  this  delicate  me- 
dallion was  captured  at  Dunbar  has  been  forgotten ;  but  it  has  been  presenr^ed  to 
the  present  hour  by  being  roughly  inserted  in  the  lid  of  an  old  snuff-box,  which, 
though  nlver,  is  of  remarkably  rude  workmanship,  forming  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  elegance  of  the  workmanship  of  the  queen's  blue  medallion, — ^her  gift^ 
perhaps,  to  some  cavalier  who  fell  beneath  the  broadsword  of  captain  Edge.  We 
have  to  thank  Mrs.  Edge^  the  widow  of  ita  last  possesaoTf  for  the  loan  of  tbia 
relic 
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and  declared  himself  a  caTalier.'  Many  other  gentlemen^  quite 
captivated  by  the  adventurous  valour  of  their  queen^  rewdved 
on  the  same  course;  among  others^  the  Hothams,  whose 
defection  had  so  infinitely  injured  the  king.*  A  complete 
reaction  seems  to  have  taken  ]^aoe  in  the  royal  cause  in 
Yorkshire ;  it  arose,  perhaps,  from  the  following  circumstance. 
While  the  queen  yet  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  her  landing- 
place,  one  of  the  captains  of  the  five  parliamaitary  vessels 
which  bombarded  the  queen^s  house  at  Burlington,  was  seized 
on  shore.  He  was  tried  by  a  mihtary  tribunal,  and,  as  it  was 
proved  that  he  was  the  man  who  directed  the  cannon,  he  was 
condemned  to  be  hanged.  The  queen  happened  to  meet  the 
procession  when  he  was  conducted  to  execution,  and  she 
insisted  on  knowing  what  it  meant.  She  was  told  that  king 
Charles's  loyal  subjects  were  about  to  punish  the  man  who 
had  taken  aim  at  her  chamber  in  Burlington.  ^'  Ah  1^'  said 
the  queen,  '^  but  I  have  forgiven  him  all  that ;  and  as  he  did 
not  kill  me,  he  shall  not  be  put  to  death  on  my  account.^' 
The  captain  was  set  at  liberty  by  her  commands,  and  she 
entreated  him  ''not  to  persecute  one,  who  would  not  harm 
him  when  she  could.'' — ''The  captain,"  adds  the  narrative,* 
was  so  deeply  touched  by  her  generosity,  that  he  came  over 
to  the  royal  cause,  and,  moreover,  persuaded  several  of  his 
shipmates  to  join  him." 

At  last,  her  gallant  escort  of  2000  cavaliers  arrived  from 
York,  sent  by  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  headed  by  the  heroic 
marquess  of  Montrose,  and  the  queen  set  out  in  triumph, 
crossing  the  wolds  to  Malton  on  her  march  to  York,  guard- 
ing six  pieces  of  cannon,  two  large  mortars,  and.  250  wagons 
loaded  with  money,  arms,  and  ammunition.  Her  army 
gathered  as  she  advanced,  and  when  she  reached  York  it 
had  swelled  into  a  formidable  force.  Her  majesty  herself 
gave  an  animated  description  of  her  military  progress,  saying, 
"  She  rode  on  horseback  throughout  all  the  march  as  general ; 

1  Madame  de  Motteville,  queen's  narrative ;  vol.  i.  p.  278. 

'  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671. 

'  This  adventure  is  mentioned  by  Bossnet,  in  his  fine  oration  at  the  ftineral  of 

the  queen;  it  is  detiuled  in  a  memoir  of  her,  printed  with  the  discourse.    The 

name  of  the  captain  is  not  mentioned,  but  fh>m  a  passage  in  Pepys'  Diary  there 

is  every  reason  to  suppose  he  was  Batten. 
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she  ate  her  meals  in  sight  of  the  army^  without  seeking  shelter 
from  sun  or  rain ;  she  spoke  frankly  to  her  soldiers,  who 
seemed  infinitely  delighted  with  her ;  she  took  a  town,  too,  by 
the  way,  ^  which  truly,'  according  to  her  own  words,  '  was  not 
defended  quite  so  obstinately  as  Antwerp,  when  besieged  by 
the  duke  of  Parma,  but  it  was  a  considerable  one,  and  very 
useful  to  the  royal  cause/**' 

'*  The  queen  came  to  York  on  Wednesday,**  observes  one  of 
the  public  journals  of  the  day.'  "  The  recorder  of  the  city, 
lately  imprisoned  by  the  cavaliers,  made  her  a  speech  fall  of 
loyalty  to  his  majesty,  so  it  was  all  plain  English  to  the 
queen.  He  told  her,  that  if  she  did  not  exert  herself  to  make 
peace,  greater  harm  would  ensue,  since  papists  were  in  arms 
against  the  law  makers  f  and  he  finished  by  a  long  prayer 
"for  the  extirpation  of  idolatry.**  The  newspaper  which 
gives  the  speech  of  the  inimical  recorder  adds  no  detail  of 
vengeance  taken  by  Henrietta  foi*  the  insult,  yet  she  was  at 
that  moment  all-powerful  in  York.  "  The  queen,**  continues 
the  journal,  "  left  garrisons  at  Maulton  and  Stamford-bridge 
to  awe  the  East  Riding.  Lord  Fairfax  is  resolved  to  make 
use  of  chAmeji^  to  stop  the  passage  of  the  queen*s  army,  but 
with  all  readiness  to  attend  her  majesty,  if  she  please  to  accept 
the  forces  under  his  command  to  be  a  guard  to  her  person.** 
The  queen,  in  fact,  received  a  very  elegantly  worded  billet 
from  Fairfax  of  congratulation  *^  on  her  safe  and  happy  land- 
ing, dwelhng  on  the  joy  it  gave  him  and  all  loyal  persons, 
requesting,  withal,  that  she  would  please  to  admit  him  and 
his  army  to  guard  her.**^  As  the  queen  knew  she  was  out-* 
lawed  and  proscribed  by  parhament,  it  is  scarcely  needful  to 
add  that  she  did  not  accept  the  civil  offer  of  the  parliamentary 
general.  Her  previously  quoted  letter  proves  that  she  was 
aware  that  the  parhament  had  agreed  on  impeaching  her, 
although  Dugdale  assures  us  the  act  was  not  promulgated  to 
the  public  until  May.    The  queen  wrote  from  York  as  follows : 

*  MercnriiiB  Belg^cus,  a  contemporary  chronicle,  perfectly  agrees  with  the 
French  memoirs. 

•  Weekly  InteBigenoer,  March  14, 1642-3. 
'  These  were  the  unliappy  agricultural  peasantry,  who,  without  wishing  to 
be  partisans  for  dther  party,  were  starving,  and  enduring  dreadfhl  privations. 
^  Weekly  Intelligencer,  March  14, 1642-3. 
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QirEs:ir  Hsihiietta  Mabia  to  Chasxes  I.' 

"Mt  dsab  Hzabt,  *'York,  March  20, 1643. 

<*  I  need  not  tell  yon  from  whence  this  bearer  comes,  only  I  will  tell  yon  that 
the  propositions  he  brings  are  good.  I  believe  there  is  not  yet  time  to  pat  them 
in  execution ;  therefore  find  some  means  to  send  them  back  which  may  not  ^- 
content  them,  and  do  not  tell  who  gave  yon  this  advice. 

*'  Sir  Hugh  Cholmoidey  is  come  in  with  a  troop  of  horse  to  kiss  my  hand ; 
the  rest  of  his  people  he  left  at  Scarboroagh,  wUh  a  ship  laden  toUh  armt,  tohiek 
the  ships  of  the  parliament  had  brought  thither,  [at  Scarborough].  So  she  is 
ours.  The  rebels  have  quitted  Tadcaster,  upon  our  sending  forces  to  Wetherby, 
but  [the  rebels]  are  returned  with  1200  men.  We  send  more  forces  to  drive 
them  outy  though  those  we  have  already  at  Wetherby  are  sufficient ;  but  we  fear, 
as  they  have  all  tlieir  forces  thereabout,  lest  they  have  some  design,  for  they  have 
quitt^  Selby  and  Cawood,  the  last  of  which  they  have  burnt.  Between  tMs  and 
to-morrow  we  shall  know  the  issue  of  the  business,  and  I  will  send  you  an  express. 

"  I  am  the  more  careful  to  advertise  you  of  what  we  do,  that  you  and  we 
may  find  means  to  have  passports  to  send ;  and  I  wonder  that,  on  the  eessatiomf 
yon  have  not  demanded  that  you  might  send  in  safety.    This  shows  my  love." 

The  cessation  the  queen  mentions^  was  a  treaty  of  peace 
which  the  parliament  were  negotiatiDg  with  the  king.  Cla> 
rendon  blames  her  exceedingly  for  her  opposition  to  the  treaty. 
She  must  speak  for  herself,  as  follows : — 

"  I  understand  to-day  firom  London  that  they  [the  parliament]  will  have  no 
oeasation*  [of  arms,]  and  that  they  treat  in  the  beginning  Qn.  the  two  fint 
articles)  of  sorrender  of  forts,  ships,  and  ammunition,  and  afterwards  of  the 
disbanding  of  the  [king's]  army.  Certainly  I  wish  a  peace  more  than  any,  and 
that  with  greater  reason  than  any  one  else ;  but  I  would  desire  the  disbanding  d 
the  perpetual  parliament  first,  and  certainly  the  rest  will  be  easy  afterwards." 

This  parliament,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  voted  itself  life- 
long, an  encroachment  at  once  on  the  constitution  of  England 
far  more  astounding  than  any  thing  that  king  Charles  had  done. 

"  I  do  not  say  this,"  resumes  the  queen,  "  of  my  own  head  alone,  for  generally, 
both  those  who  are  for  you  and  against  you  in  this  country  wish  an  end  of  it  j 
and  I  am  certain  that  if  you  do  not  demand  it  at  firsts  it  will  not  be  granted. 
Hull  is  ours,  and  all  Yorkshire,  which  is  a  thing  to  consider  of;  and  for  my  par- 
ticular, if  you  make  a  peace,  and  disband  your  army  before  there  is  an  end  of  this 
perpetual  parliament,  I  am  absolutely  resolved  to  go  to  France^  not  being  willing 
to  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  those  people,  being  weU  assured  that  if  the  power 
remains  with  them,  it  will  not  be  well  for  me  in  England. 

"  Remember  what  I  have  written  you  in  three  precedent  letters,  and  be  more 
careftil  of  me  than  you  have  been,  or  at  least  dissemble  it>  [t.  e,  affect  to  be  more 
careful  of  me].     Adieu,  the  man  hastens  me,  so  that  I  can  say  no  more." 

In  a  fragment  of  a  letter  from  York,  the  queen  notices 

other  nayal  force  taken  from  the  parliamentary  party: — 

"  You  now  know  by  Eliot  the  issue  of  the  business  at  Tadcaster :  mnoe  that, 
we  almost  lost  Scarborough.  Whilst  sir  Hugh  CholnUy  was  here.  Brown  Bushel 
would  have  rendered  that  place  up  to  parliament;  but  sir  Hugh  having  notice  of 

^  Letter  pi-inted  among  the  letters  of  king  Charles,  from  his  cabinet  taken  at 
Kaseby:  published  by  parliament. 
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it^  18  gone  with  our  forces  and  hath  retaken  it,  and  hath  deeired  a  lieutenant  and 
forces  of  ours  to  put  within  it,  and  in  exchange  we  shonld  take  his  [garriaon]* 
8ir  Hngh  Cholmley  hath  also  taken  two  pinnaces  from  Hotham,*  which  hronght 
forty-four  men  to  put  within  Scarborough  for  the  parliament,  with  ten  pieces  of 
cannon,  four  barrels  of  powder,  and  four  of  burets.  This  is  all  our  news.  Our 
army  marches  to-morrow  to  put  an  end  to  Fairfax's  excellency ;  and  will  make 
an  end  of  this  letter,  this  third  of  April.  I  must  add  that  I  have  had  no  news  of 
you  once  Parsons.— "April  8rd,  1643." 

As  for  "making  an  end  of  Fairfax's  excellency/'  that  was 
sooner  said  than  done.  This  is  another  instance  of  those 
"  shouts  before  victory''  into  which  the  queen's  sanguine  tem- 
perament perpetually  betrayed  her.  The  royal  pair  could  not 
meet  till  Fairfax  and  Essex  were  cleared  out  of  their  path, 
achievements  which  required  some  months'  time  and  several 
minor  victories  to  effect;  and  the  queen  was  actually  detained 
on  the  north-east  coast  of  England  nearly  six  months^  while 
the  king  and  prince  Rupert  were  fighting  and  skirmishing 
round  Oxford  and  the  mid-counties.  The  successes  of  the 
cavaliers  occasioned  the  parliament  to  publish  the  queen's 
impeachment  of  high  treason.  It  has  been  shown  that  she 
knew  the  measure  was  impending  some  weeks  before  her 
voyage  from  Holland^  as  her  letters  to  madame  St.  George^ 
previously  quoted^  express  her  feelings  concerning  it.  But 
the  sorrow,  which  she  freely  owns  in  her  private  correspon- 
dence, was  not  betrayed  by  her  to  the  discouragement  of  her 
partisans.  Dugdale/  who  has  noted  her  every  movement 
minutely  in  his  diary,  wrote,  "  The  impeachment  only  added 
activity  to  her  majesty's  warlike  operations,  and  gave  a  high^ 
tone  to  her  personal  heroism,  for  it  offered  impunity  to  any 
fanatic  who  might  choose  to  take  her  life:  that  very  day. 
May  23rd,  she  commenced  her  march  to  Newark,"'  from 
whence  she  wrote  the  following  letter,  in  triumphant  spirits: — 
QusEN  Hensdetta  Masia  to  Chabiss  L* 
"  Mt  dear  Hiabt,  '*  Newark,  June  27, 1643. 

"  I  received  just  now  your  letter  by  my  lord  Saville,  who  found  me  ready  td 

^  Letters  printed  among  the  letters  of  king  Charles.  In  the  preceding  letter 
the  queen  says,  "  Hull  is  ours,"  but  it  was  not  yet  rendered,  though  the  Hothams 
were  now  secretly  in  the  queen's  interest.  Toung  Hotham  was  accused  by 
parliament,  when  pu^  to  death,  of  having  betrayed  the  above  force  into  the 
queen's  hands. 

'  Dugdale's  Diary,  printed  by  C.  Jones  in  his  collections  called  Becollections 
of  Royalty ;  voL  ii.  p.  258.  '  Ibid. 

^  Lett^  printed  among  the  letters  of  king  Charles,  captxued  at  Kaseby. 
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go  away,  staying  bnt  fbr  one  thing,  for  which  yon  may  well  pardon  me  two  days' 
stop;  it  is,  to  have  Hall  and  Lincoln.  Toong  Hotham,  having  been  pat  in 
prison  by  order  of  parliament,  is  escaped,  and  hath  sent  to  260'  that  he  would 
cast  himself  into  his  arms,  and  that  Hnll  and  Lincdln  shonld  he  rendered.' 
Toong  Hotham  hath  gone  to  his  father,  and  260  [^ewcutle]  waits  for  your 


*<I  think  that  I  shall  go  hence  on  Friday  or  Saturday.  I  shall  deep  at  Wer- 
ton,  and  from  thence  go  to  Ashby,  where  we  will  resolve  what  way  to  take,  and 
I  will  stay  there  a  day,  because  the  mardi  of  the  day  before  will  have  been  mme- 
what  great;  and  also  to  learn  how  the  enemy  marches,  all  their  forces  of  Notting- 
ham at  present  being  gone  towards  Leicester  and  Derby^  which  makes  as  believe 
that  they  intend  to  intercept  our  passage.  As  soon  as  we  have  resolved,  I  wHl 
send  you  word;  at  this  present,  I  think  it  beet  to  let  yoa  know  the  state  in  which 
we  march,  and  what  fbroe  I  leave  behind  me  for  the  safety  of  Nottinghamahiie 
and  Lincolnshire.  I  leave  2000  foot,  and  wherewithal  to  aim  500  more^  and 
20  companies  of  horse:  all  this  is  to  be  nnder  Charles  Cavendish,  whom  the 
gentlemen  of  the  country  have  desired  me  not  to  carry  with  me,  for  he  desired 
extremely  not  to  go.    The  enemy  have  left  in  Nottingham  1000  [garrison]. 

**  I  carry  with  me  8000  foot,  80  companies  of  horse  and  dragoonfl,  6  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  two  mortars.  Harry  Jermyn  commands  the  forces  which  go  with 
me,  as  colonel  of  my  guard,  nr  Alexander  Lesley  the  fofA  under  him,  [fdr  John] 
Gerard  the  horse,  and  Rolnn  Legge  the  artillery,  and  her  she-majesty  generalis- 
oma  over  aU,  and  extremely  diligent  am  I,  with  150  waggons  of  baggage  to 
govern  in  case  of  battle.*' 

With  all  this  valour^  her  "she-majesty  generalissima^'  (as 
Henrietta  calls  herself)  has  an  eye  to  dangers  that  might 
occur  by  the  way  from  the  earl  of  Essex,  whom  the  king  was 
doing  his  best  to  keep  in  check,  for  she  adds, — 

"  Have  a  care  that  no  troop  of  Essex's  army  inoommodate  us.  I  hope  that 
for  the  rest  we  shall  be  strong  enough,  for  at  Nottingham  we  had  the  experience 
that  one  of  our  troops  have  beaten  six  of  theirs,  and  made  them  fly. 

*'  I  have  received  your  proclamation  or  declaration,  which  I  wish  had  not  been 
made,  bdng  extremely  disadvantageous  to  you,  fiar  you  show  too  mnch  apprehen- 
non,  and  do  not  do  what  yon  had  resolved  iqton. 

**  FareweU,  my  dear  heart." 

Before  the  queen  departed  from  Newark,  the  ladies  of  that 
town  brought  up  a  petition,  entreating  her  majesty  not  to 
mai*ch  from  Newark  till  Nottingham  was  taken.'  The  prac- 
tice of  petitioning  royalty  was  a  perfect  mania  at  that  time ; 
it  had  been  a  point  of  dispute  between  the  king  and  the 
parliament,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  persons,  of  both 
sexes,^  thought  proper  to  dictate  by  petition  the  pubUc  mea- 

'  This  number  is  probably  a  cypher  which  designates  the  marquess  of  New^ 
castle. 

'  The  event  proved  that  the  two  Hothams  had  more  power  to  do  the  king  harm 
than  good.     They  were  both  beheaded  by  the  parliament. 

'  D'Israeli's  Commentaries,  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  vol.  iii.  p.  134. 

^  The  custom  seems  to  have  been  bi^oken  for  a  time  by  Cromwell's  cruel  orders 
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8ure8  they  thought  best  to  be  pursued.     Her  majesty  gave 

the  ladies  of  Newark^  in  her  answer^  a  sly  hiat  on  feminine 

duties,  in  these  words, — 

**  LadieB,  affiun  of  this  nature  are  not  In  oor  sphere.  I  am  commanded  by 
tlie  king  to  make  all  tlie  haste  to  him  that  I  can.  Ton  will  receive  this  advan- 
tage, at  least,  by  my  answer,  though  I  cannot  grant  yoor  petition, — ^yoa  may 
leam,  by  my  example,  to  obey  yoor  husbands." 

As  this  fine  petition  had  been  got  up  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  husbands  of  the  Newark  dames,  a  more  provoking 
answer  could  not  have  been  devised, — ^not  that  queen  Hen- 
rietta could  boast  of  being  the  most  submissive  wife  under  the 
sun,  as  some  phrases  in  her  epistles  above  can  testify. 

At  last,  all  invidious  obstacles  were  cleared  from  her  ma- 
jesty^s  path,  by  the  valour  of  the  king,  his  nephews,  and  the 
Oxford  cavaUers.  The  queen's  name  formed  the  battle  cry 
of  the  desultory  warfare.  The  word  of  the  cavalier  chaise 
was  **  Grod  for  queen  Mary  I'*  the  name  by  which  Henrietta 
Maria  was  then  known  in  England.  The  loyalists  hkewise 
mentioned  their  queen  in  the  party-songs  popular  in  the  mid- 
counties  ; — 

"  God  save  the  king,  the  queen,  the  prince  also,^ 
With  all  loyal  subjects,  both  high  and  both  low; 
The  roundheads  can  pray  for  themselves,  ye  know. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
Plague  take  Pym  and  all  his  peers ! 
Huzza  for  prince  Rupert  and  his  cavaliers! 
When  they  come  here^  these  hounds  will  have  fears. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
God  save  prince  Bupert,  and  Maurice  withal ; 
For  they  gave  the  roundheads  a  great  down&U, 
And  knocked  their  noddles  'giunst  Worcester  wall. 

Which  nobody  can  deny.** 

The  queen  marched  from  Newark  July  3rd ;  she  arrived 

at  Ashby  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month,  from  whence  she  came 

to  Wassal,  and  slept  at  AbleweU-street,  in  an  antique  house 

which,  in  the  present  century,  was  the  Bed  Lion  inn.     The 

10th  of  July  the  queen  arrived  at  King's  Norton,  where  she 

was  entertained  in  a  large  house  adjoining  the  churchyard. 

to  his  ruffian  troopers,  who  massacred  many  of  the  women  of  Essex  and  Kent 
when  they  came,  in  1647.  (the  sixth  year  of  this  horrid  war,)  to  implore  the  iuti- 
midated  parliament^  then  under  military  terror,  for  peace.— Evelyn's  Diaiy. 
^  Collection  of  Loyal  Songs. 
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Her  next  march  was  to  Stratford-upon-Avon.  A  stbring 
day  was  July  11^  1643,  in  the  beautiAil  town  of  Shakspeare, 
and  loudly  it  resounded  with  loyal  shouts  and  songs  of 
triumph;  for  there  prince  Rupert  and  his  cavaliers  met  her 
majesty,  and  gave  her  their  powerfiil  escort  to  meet  the  king. 
The  queen  marched  &om  Stratford  on  the  morrow,  and  the 
next  day  arrived  at  Wroxton,  at  the  foot  of  the  Edge  hills.^ 

It  was  in  the  vale  of  Keinton,  near  his  own  victorious 
ground  of  Edgehill,  that  Charles  met  his  adored  Heorietta. 
Such  a  meeting  was  some  ^atonement  for  their  Uves  of  ill 
fortune ;  the  king  praised  the  high  courage  and  faithful  affec- 
tion of  her  whom  he  proudly  and  emphatically  called  "his 
wife."  The  mid-counties  had  been  so  thoroughly  deaxed  of 
the  insurgents,  that  the  king  was  only  accompanied  by  his 
own  regiment  when  he  marched  to  meet  her.  Among  the 
songs  of  the  cavaliers,  there  is  one  on  the  subject  of  the 
queen's  approach  :  it  coimnemorates  the  local  victories  of  that 
day,  and  still  survives  in  the  oral  traditions  of  the  people ;' 

'•  When  gaUant  GrenviSd  stoutly  stood. 
And  stopt  the  gap  up  with  his  blood; ' 
When  Hopton  led  his  Cornish  band. 
When  the  nly  Conqueror  *  durst  not  stand. 
We  knew  the  queen  was  nigh  at  hand. 

When  great  Newcastle  so  came  forth. 
As  in  nine  days  he  scoured  the  north;* 
When  Fair&z'  vast  perfidiouH  force 
Was  shrunk  to  five  im-isible  horse ; 

When  none  but  lady •  staid  to  fight^ 

We  knew  our  queen  was  come  in  sight. 

But  when  Carnarvon,  who  still  hit 
With  his  keen  blade  and  keener  wit ; 
Stout  Wilmot,  Byron,  Crawftird,  who 
Struck  yesterday's  great  glorious  blow; 
When  Waller  could  but  bleed  and  fret, 
Then — ^then  the  sacred  couple  met !" 

Just  before  the  triumphant  entry  of  the  king  and  queen 
into  the  loyal  city  of  Oxford,  they  received  the  news  of  one 

1  Dugdale's  Diary.  He  is  the  only  author  who  journalizes  this  remarkable 
march  of  the  queen  and  her  army. 

'  We  have  had  several  versions  of  this  soi^  soit  to  us  by  courteous  corre- 
spondents. '  Battle  of  Laudsdown  and  Roundaway-downs. 
*  Sir  William  Waller,  so  called  by  the  Londoners. 
*  Battle  of  Atherton  Moor.  <  Lady  Fairfax. 
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of  prince  Rupert's  dashing^  yictorious  skirmishes,  which  added 
to  the  exhilaration  of  the  festival  with  which  the  cavaliers 
welcomed  them.  A  silver  medal  was  struck  at  Oxford  to 
ooimneiaorate  this  event^i  and  the  queen  was  received  in  that 
beautiful  and  loyal  city  with  the  most  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion,  as  the  heroine  of  the  royal  party.  Her  reception  was 
thus  celebrated  by  an  Oxford  poet : — 

"  THS  QUEXK'8  WSLCOMX.' 

**  You're  oome  at  last !    In  vain  tbe  Belgie  shsff 
Weeps  as  yon  part,  and  bids  her  waves  to  roar ; 
In  yain  the  winds  ran  high,  and  strove  to  raise 
Rebellion  in  your  empire  of  the  seas ; 
In  vain  your  subjects,  far  mare  mde  than  they. 
Attempt  to  stop  your  jnst  and  fated  way : 
The  dateoQs  waves  soomed  their  nsnrped  powers. 
And  though  the  ships  be  theirs,  the  sea  was  yours; 
In  vain  to  welcome  you  on  shore  they  sent 
By  the  rude  cannon's  mouth  their  compliment. 
That  which  they  always  meant,  but  durst  not  tdl, 
Tet  the  bold  bullets  spoke  it  plain  and  welL"^ 

The  queen's  triiunphs,  replete  as  they  are  with  Uvely  inci- 
dents^ were  regretted  by  the  true  friends  of  the  king.  Claren- 
don declares  that  she  was  too  much  elated  at  the  flush  of 
success  which  her  suppUes  had  been  the  means  of  obtaining^ 
to  hear  of  any  means  of  terminating  the  civil  war^  excepting 
conquest.^  Thus  the  opportunity  of  making  peace  was  lost, 
— a  great  error^  but  a  defect  in  mcural  judgment  to  which  heroes 
and  heroines  are  extremely  prone.  It  is  one  of  the  mistakes 
for  which  queen  Henrietta  blamed  herself  with  unsparing 
severity^  and  is  the  reason  why^  in  her  narrative^  she  passes 

*  The  king  and  queen  are  seen  seated  in  chairs  of  state;  the  sun  is  over  his 
chair,  the  cresoent-moon  and  stars  over  hers :  the  dragon  Python,  symbolizing 
rebellion,  lies  dead  before  them.  On  the  reverse,  expressed  in  Latin  abbreviations, 
18  commemorated,  'Jmljf  13,  the  king  <md  qtiee»  cf  Great  Sritain,  IVwtce,  and 
Ireland  auepicioueltf  met  in  the  vale  of  Keinton,  and  rebellion  fled  to  the  foesL 
Omen  of  ffictory  and  peace,  Oxford,  1643.'  The  figure  of  the  queen,  in  the 
graceful  costume  of  her  day,  in  a  flowing  open  robe,  falling  sleeves,  and  pointed 
bodice,  may  be  recognised.  The  medal  is  in  the  valuable  collection  of  William 
Hoggart,  esq.  of  Hammersmith,  but  the  design  is  better  than  the  execution, 
which  is  fiunt  and  inefficient,  proving  that  all  requisites  but  loyalty  were  wanted 
in  Oxford  for  striking  medals.  The  specimen  is  rare,  and  as  an  historical  menaio> 
rial  of  considerable  value. 

s  Dugdale's  Papers. 
>  The  cannonade  fired  on  the  queen  at  her  knding  at  Burlington  is  here  the 
allusion.  *  Life  of  Clarendon,  voL  L  -p,  186 
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over  the  particulars  of  her  sqjoum  at  Oxford  with  painful 
hrevity.  Those  who  from  the  vantage-ground  of  two  centuries 
survey  the  evil  times  in  which  the  lot  of  Charles  I.  was  cast^ 
will  be  dubious  whether  any  peace  could  have  been  lasting. 
All  that  was  good  and  vital  in  the  spirit  of  feudality  was 
nearly  extinct^  but  at  the  same  time  the  people  were  vexed 
and  encumbered  with  what  we  may  be  permitted  to  call  its 
lifeless  husks.  Among  these^  the  abuses  appertaining  to  the 
court  of  Wards  were  alone  sufficient  to  impel  the  most  en- 
during people  to  revolution.  But  the  puritan-patriots,  so  tax 
from  reforming  these  real  wrongs,  were  contending  for  the 
sinecures  connected  with  them.^  There  were  individuals  in 
those  days,  as  in  these,  to  whom  all  worship  but  that  of 
mammon  was  indifferent;  who,  incited  by  the  splendour  of 
the  new  aristocracy,  which  had  been  built  on  the  spoils  of  the 
monasteries,  remembered  that  the  church  of  England  (if  they 
could  induce  the  king  to  join  in  the  robbery)  would  afford 
goodly  prey,  and  these  were  the  most  impracticable  of  all 
agitators.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
queen  to  have  promoted  peace,  however  hopeless  of  its  con- 
tinuance, instead  of  opposing  its  establishment. 

Lord  Clarendon  has  thus  analyzed  the  influence  that  Hen- 
rietta possessed  over  the  mind  of  her  husband :'  "  The  king's 
affection  to  the  queen  was  a  composition  of  conscience,  love, 
generosity,  and  gratitude,  and  all  those  noble  affections  which 
raise  the  passion  to  the  greatest  height ;  insomuch,  that  he 
saw  with  her  eyes,  and  determined  by  her  judgment.  Not 
only  did  he  pay  her  this  adoration,  but  he  desired  that  all 
men  should  know  that  he  was  swayed  by  her,  and  this  was 
not  good  for  either  of  them.  The  queen  was  a  lady  of  great 
beauty,  excellent  wit  and  humour,  and  made  him  a  just  return 
of  the  noblest  affections;  so  that  they  were  the  true  ideal  of 

conjugal  attachment  in  the  age  in  which  they  lived 

When  the  queen  was  admitted  to  the  knowledge  and  partici- 
pation of  the  most  secret  affairs,  (from  which  she  had  been 
carefully  restrained  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,)  she  took 

^  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  a  republican,  had  helped  himaelf  to  the  lueratiye  plaoe  of 
Master  of  the  Wardi.  t  ^jfe  of  Clarendon,  voL  L  pp.  186, 186. 
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great  delight  in  examiiiiBg  and  discnasing  them^  and  from 
thence  forming  judgment  of  them^  in  which  her  paB9ion$ 
[prejudioes]  were  always  strong.  She  had  felt  so  much  pain 
in  knowing  nothings  and  meddling  with  nothing,  during  the 
time  of  the  great  favourite^  that  now  she  took  no  pleasure  but 
in  knowing  all  things,  and  disposing  of  all  things,  as  he  had 
done, — ^not  considering  that  the  universal  prejudice  that  great 
man  had  undergone  was  not  in  reference  to  his  person,  but 
his  power,  and  that  the  same  power  would  be  equally  ob- 
noxious to  complaint,  if  it  resided  in  any  other  person  than 
the  king  himself.  N(»r  did  she  more  desire  to  possess  this 
unlimited  power  longer  than  that  all  the  world  should  notice 
that  she  was  the  entire  mistress  of  it;  and  it  was  her 
majesty's  misfortune  (and  that  of  the  kingdom)  that  she  had 
no  one  about  her  to  advise  and  inform  her  of  the  temper  of 
the  people.^'  And  so  thought  the  queen  herself  when  it  was 
too  late. 

For  a  few  months  the  beautiful  city  of  Oxford  was  the 
seat  of  the  English  court,  over  which  the  queen  presided. 
There  all  that  was  loyal,  refined,  and  learned  gathered  round 
the  royal  fjEumly,  and  for  awhile  hope  existed  that  the  discon- 
tents of  the  people  would  be  finally  sUenced  by  force  of  arms. 
From  such  a  result  only  evil  could  have  ensued ;  no  reflective 
person,  to  whom  the  good  of  their  country  was  dear,  could 
have  wished  it.  While  the  spirits  of  the  queen  were  yet 
sustained  by  martial  enthusiasm,  she  wrote  from  Oxford  the 
subjoined  little  French  billet  [see  fac-Hmile  opposite]  to  the 
loyal  defender  of  York,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1644  :— 

Queen  Hiziiuetta  Mabia  to  the  Maequebs  ov  Newoastls. 

{^TVanalation  of  a^Jtogra^h  offomU^ 
«  My  Coiranr, 
"  I  have  received  your  letter  by  Fanons,  with  the  account  of  all  that  has 
passed  at  Newcastle,  and  am  very  glad  you  have  not  yet  eaten  rats.  So  that  the 
Scotch  have  not  yet  eaten  Yorkshire  oat-cakes  all  will  go  well,  I  hope,  as  yon  are 
there  to  order  about  it.  «« Your  fidthful  and  very  good  friend, 

'*  Oxford,  tins  March  16.*'  "  Hsnbistte  Kabib,  B. 

All  the  pride  of  the  queen  is  laid  aside  while  cheering  her 
faithful  partisan.  In  these  few  Unes  she  shows  she  had  made 
herself  mistress  of  the  customs  of  the  northern  counties  \  she 
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alludes  to  their  proyindal  food,  the  oat-cakes,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  giving  delight  to  the  garrison.  The  queen  remained 
at  Oxford  during  the  change  of  fortune  that  befell  the  king's 
cause.  It  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1644  that 
the  royalist  poet,  Davenant,  addressed  to  her  majesty  some 
lines,  which  Pope  imitated  in  his  youth,  when  they  were  for- 
gotten, and  founded  his  early  fSune  upon  them.^  FerhapB 
their  harmony  was  never  surpassed  in  English  verse : — 

"  TO  THS  QinSSF  AT  OXFOED. 

**  Fur  as  niwhiMlfld  light,  or  as  the  day 
Of  the  first  year,  when  every  month  was  May; 
Sweet  as  the  altar's  smoke,  or  as  the  new 
Unfolded  bad  swelled  by  the  monung's  dew; 
"Kind  as  the  willing  saints,  bat  calmer  far 
Than  in  their  dresana  forgiven  votaries  are, — 
Bat  what,  sweet  exceUanoe,  what  dost  thon  here  f* 

This  last  line  conveyed  a  question  prompted  by  the  delicate 
situation  of  the  queen :  Oxford  was  likely  to  remain  no  secure 
harbour  for  her  in  her  approaching  hour  of  peril  and  weak- 
ness. The  sujQerings  incidental  to  her  condition  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  acute  tortures  of  an  obstinate  rheumatic  fever, 
which  she  owed  to  the  hardships  of  her  campaign  in  the  pre- 
vious summer.  The  queen  thought  that  the  springs  of  Bath 
would  allay  her  miseries,  and  she  was  in  consequence  very 
anxious  to  leave  Oxford.  Bath  was  harassed  by  the  enemy ;  it 
was  difiScult  to  meet  the  queen's  wishes :  some  of  the  loyalists 
murmured,  as  if  it  were  for  the  indulgence  of  caprice ;  yet 
her  maladies  were  real  enough,  as  any  one  who  has  tried 
rheumatic  fever  may  comprehend.  "  Lord  Hopton,'"  says  an 
inedited  letter  of  April  16, 1644,  "  is  quartered  about  Merlins- 
borough  [Marlborough]  :  his  forces  exceed  10,000  foot  and 
horse.  The  queen  has  yet  deferred  her  journey  to  the  west, 
much  against  her  will  and  content.  Your  noble  friend  and 
my  dearest  Endymion  [Porter]  labours  of  an  ague,  but  hope 
he  will,  ere  you  receive  these  lines,  shake  him  off  with  a  pow- 
der.*' Oxford  was  exceedingly  unhealthy  that  spring,  and 
the  poor  queen's  chronic  malady  became  daily  worse. 

*  In  the  opening  of  his  Pastorals. 
'  Erisey  Porter  to  Cdonel  Seymour;  torn.  iiL  No.  33,  of  the  private  fiunily 
archives  ol  lus  grace  the  duke  of  Somenet,  hy  whose  oonrteons  permission  the 
libove  inedited  document  is  inserted. 
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The  king  delayed  the  agonizmg  separation  from  his  adored 
consort^  till  the  approach  of  the  parliamentary  forces  made  a 
battle  near  Oxford  inevitable.  Previously  to  the  battle  of 
Newbury^  so  &tal  to  his  cause^  Charles  I.  escorted  his  beloved 
wife  to  Abingdon,  and  there,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1644,  with 
streaming  tears  and  dark  forebodings  for  the  fiiture,  this 
attached  pair  parted,  never  to  meet  again  on  earth.  The 
queen's  first  destination  was  Bath,  where  she  soi:^ht  the  cure 
of  her  rheumatic  fever,  but  it  was  sharpened  into  nervous 
agony  by  intolerable  anxiety  of  mind.  She  alludes  to  her 
malady  in  the  letter  which  announced  her  arrival  at  Bath: 
according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  day,  she  calls  it  a  rheum. 

Qttesn  Henbibtta  Mabia  to  Kara  Chasles.  ^ 

*  Mt  DSAB  HSABTy 

"  Frod.  Comwallifl  will  have  told  yoa  all  oar  voyage  [journey]  as  fiir  u  Aboiy, 
and  the  state  of  my  health.  Since  my  coming  hither  I  find  myself  ill,  as  well  as 
in  the  iU  reH  I  have,  as  in  the  increase  of  my  rheum,  I  hope  this  day's  reeit 
will  do  me  good.  I  go  to-morrow  to  Bristol  to  send  yoa  back  the  carts;  many 
of  them  are  already  retamed. 

**  Farewell,  my  dear  heart !  I  cannot  write  more  than  that  I  am  absolutely 
yours. 

«  Bathe,  April  21, 1644." 

Nothing  could  be  more  calamitous  than  the  queen's  pros- 
pects in  her  approaching  time  of  pain  and  weakness.  Bath  at 
that  period,  as  its  local  history  \dll  certify  the  reader,  was  an 
abode  of  horror;  pestilence  brooded  over  its  once-healthful 
site,  for  decaying  corpses  were  seen  at  every  comer  of  its 
streets.  War  had  been  there  in  its  most  hideous  shape. 
Queen  Henrietta  had  trusted  that  the  celebrated  thermal 
fountains  of  Bath  would  cure  her  of  the  chronic  affection  that 
racked  her  poor  limbs,  but  to  tarry  there  was  impossible ;  ill 
and  sorrowful  as  she  was,  she  sought  refuge  in  the  loyal  city  of 
Exeter,  where  amidst  the  disturbance  and  consternation  of  an 
approaching  siege,  she  was  in  want  of  every  thing.  She  took 
up  her  abode  at  Bedford-house,  in  Exeter.  The  king  had 
written  to  summon  to  her  assistance  his  faithful  household* 
physician,  Theodore  Mayerne :  his  epistle  was  comprehended 
in  one  emphatic  line  in  French':^ 

^  King  Charles's  Works  and  Letters;  printed  at  the  Hagoi^  p.  266. 
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**  For  the  love  of  me,  go  to  my  wife ! 

•«C.  R." 

Tlie  queen  likewise  wrote  an  ui^ent  letter  in  French  to  Dr. 
Majeme^  entreating  him  to  come  to  her  assistance^  to  the 
following  effect :' — 

QxnsEif  Heitbietta  Mabia  to  Sib  Thxodobi  Matebitx. 

*'  MoirsiETTB  DE  Matebnx,  "  Exeter,  this  3rd  of  May. 

"  My  indigposition  does  not  permit  me  to  write  much  to  entreat  you  to  come 

to  me,  if  yom-  health  will  suffer  yon ;  hot  my  malady  will,  I  trust,  sooner  hring^ 

you  here  than  many  lines.     For  this  cause  I  say  no  more  hut  that»  retaining 

always  in  my  memory  the  care  you  have  ever  taken  of  me  in  my  utmost  need,  it 

makes  me  helieve  that,  if  you  can,  yon  will  oome,  and  that  I  am,  and  shall  he  ever, 

**  Tour  good  mistress  and  friend, 

**  Henbiettx  Mabib,  R." 

There  is  great  generosity  of  mind  in  this  letter.  The  queen 
does  not  say^  as  many  a  one  does  who  requires  impossibilities 
in  this  exacting  age,  "  Help  me  now,  or  all  you  have  hitherto 
done  will  be  of  no  use ;"  but,  in  a  nobler  spiiit,^  "  If  you 
cannot  come  to  me  in  my  extreme  need,  I  shall  still  remain 
grateful  for  all  your  previous  benefits.^'  Such,  we  deem,  offers 
a  good  instance  of  that  ill-defined  virtue,  gratitude. 

The  fedthful  physician  did  not  abandon  his  royal  patrons 
in  the  hour  of  their  distress;  he  obeyed  their  summons^ 
though  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  looked  not  with 
affection  on  the  queen,  deenung  her  reUgion  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  distracted  state  of  England.  Henrietta 
likewise  wrote  to  her  sister-in-law,  the  queen-regent  of  France, 
Anne  of  Austria,  giving  her  an  account  of  her  distressed 
state.  The  queen,  who  was  herself  just  set  free  by  death  from 
the  tyranny  of  her  husband's  minister,  cardinal  RicheUeu,  was 
enaUed  to  obey  the  impulses  of  her  generous  nature.  She 
sent  50,000  pistoles,  with  every  article  needful  for  a  lady  in  a 
delicate  situation,  and  her  own  sa^e  femme,  madame  Feronne, 
to  assist  Henrietta  in  her  hour  of  trouble.  Perhaps  the 
best  trait  in  the  character  of  queen  Henrietta  occurs  at  this 
juncture;  she  reserved  a  very  small  portion  of  the  donation 

^  The  original  is  in  the  Sloane  MS.,  1679,  foL  71  h.  The  letter,  printed  in  the 
original  French,  may  be  seen  in  Ellis's  Historical  Letters,  second  Series,  yoL  m 
p.  315;  likewise  the  letter  of  king  Charles,  ibid.,  p.  31& 
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of  the  queen  of  France  for  her  own  use,  and  sent  the  bulk  of 
it  to  the  relief  of  her  distressed  husband.  Boundless  gene- 
rosity— a  generosity  occurring  in  the  time  of  privation^  was  a 
characteristic  of  Henrietta. 

Meantime  sir  Theodore  Mayeme  arrived  at  Exeter/  May 
28th :  he  travelled  from  London  in  the  queen's  chariot^  with 
sir  Martin  Lister.  Although  faithftd  in  his  prompt  atten- 
dance to  the  summons  of  his  royal  master  in  behalf  of  the 
queen^  he  waa  rough  and  uncompromising  enough  in  his  pro- 
fessional consultations.  The  queen^  feeling  the  agony  of  an 
overcharged  brain^  said,  one  day  at  Exeter,  pressing  her  hand 
on  her  head,  ^^  Mayeme,  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  go  mad 
some  day." — "Nay/'  repUed  the  caustic  physician,  ''your 
majesty  need  not  fear  going  mad;  you  have  been  so  some 
time.''  The  queen,  wh^i  she  related  this  incident  to  madame 
de  Motteville,  mentioned  it  as  Mayeme's  serious  opinion  of 
her  bodily  health ;  but  his  reply  is  couched  more  Hke  a  poli- 
tical sneer,  than  a  medical  opinion. 

The  queen  gave  birth  to  a  living  daughter  at  Exeter, 
June  16, 1644,  at  Sedford-house,  and  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
afterwards  the  army  of  the  earl  of  Essex  advanced  to  besiege 
her  city  of  refiige.  On  the  approach  of  this  hostile  force, 
the  queen,  who  was  in  a  very  precarious  state  of  health,  sent 
to  the  republican  general,  requesting  permission  to  retire  to 
Bath  for  the  completion  of  her  recovery.  Essex  made 
answer,  "  That  it  was  his  intention  to  escort  her  majesty  to 
London,  where  her  presence  was  required  to  answer  to  par- 
liament for  having  levied  war  in  England."  This  was  tan- 
tamount to  avowing  an  intention  of  leading  her  to  the 
metropolis  as  a  prisoner,  and  the  French  writers'  aver  that 
Essex  actually  went  so  far  as  to  set  a  price  on  her  head.  The 
daughter  of  Henry  the  Great  summoned  all  the  enei^  of  cha- 
racter which  she  had  derived  boia  that  mighty  sire,  to  triumph 
over  the  pain  and  weakness  that  oppressed  her  feminine  frame 
at  this  awful  crisis.     She  rose  from  her  sick  bed,  and  left 

'  Ellis's  Historical  Letlors,  seoond  Series,  yoL  iiL  p.  816. 
^  M^moiies  de  Madame  de  la  Fayette^  and  of  the  queen's  coosin,  Mademdselle 
de  Montpeiuder. 
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Exeter  with  one  gentleman^  one  lady^  and  her  confessor.  She 
was  constrained  to  hide  herself  in  a  hut,  three  miles  from 
Exeter-gate^  where  she  passed  two  days  without  any  thing  to 
nourish  her^  couched  under  a  heap  of  htter.'  She  heard  the 
parliamentary  soldiers  defile  on  each  side  of  her  shelter ;  she 
overheard  their  imprecations  and  oaths  "  that  they  would  carry 
the  head  of  Henrietta  to  London^  as  they  should  receive  from 
the  parliament  a  reward  for  it  of  50,000  crowns/*  When  this 
peril  was  passed,  she  issued  out  of  her  hiding-place,  and, 
accompanied  by  the  three  persons  who  had  shared  her 
dangers,  traversed  the  same  road  on  which  the  soldiers  had 
lately  marched,  though  they  had  rendered  it  nearly  impas- 
sable. She  travelled  in  extreme  pain,  and  her  anxious  atten- 
dants were  astonished  that  she  did  not  utterly  fail  on  the 
way.  Her  ladies  and  faithful  officers  stole  out  of  Exeter, 
in  various  disguises,  to  meet  her.'  Their  rendezvous  was  at 
night,  in  a  miserable  cabin  in  a  wood  between  Exeter  and 
Plymouth.  The  valiant  dwarf,  Jeffrey  Hudson,  was  of  this 
party ;  he  had  grown  up  to  the  respectable  stature  of  three 
feet  and  a  half,  and  showed  both  courage  and  sagacity  in  this 
escape.  The  queen,  whose  original  destination  was  Plymouth, 
found  Pendennis-castle  a  safer  place  of  refuge.  She  arrived 
with  her  company,  in  doleful  plight,  at  this  royal  fortress  on 
the  29th  of  June,  1644.  As  a  friendly  Dutch  vessel  was  in 
the  bay,  the  queen  resolved  to  embark  at  once,  and  she  sailed 
with  her  domestic  suite  from  the  western  coast  early  the  fol- 
lowing morning.' 

Meantime,  her  royal  husband  made  incredible  efforts  to 
succour  his  beloved  Henrietta ;  and,  urged  by  despair,  forced 
his  way  to  Exeter  by  means  of  a  series  of  minor  victories, 
which  were  complete  because  he  was  entirely  his  own  general. 
So  near  were  this  loving  pair  towards  meeting  once  more, 
that  Charles  entered  Exeter  triumphantly  but  ten  days  after 
the  queen  sailed  from  Pendennis.     Lady  Morton  presented 

^  Vie  de  Henriette  de  France,  prefixed  to  the  onitkm  of  BoesDet. 
'  M^oires  de  MademdaeUe  de  Montpensier. 
'  Madame  de  Motteville,  whoae  aoooont  is  partly  oonfinned  by  the  MS^  of 

Gamache. 
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to  the  king  the  little  princess^  left  to  her  care  on  the  flight  of 
the  unfortunate  queen.  For  the  first  and  last  time^  the  hap- 
less monarch  bestowed  on  his  poor  babe  a  paternal  embrace. 
He  caused  one  of  his  chaplains  to  baptize  this  little  one 
Henrietta  Anne^  after  her  kind  aunt  of  France  and  her 
mother.  He  reUeved  Exeter^  and  left  an  order  on  the  cus- 
toms for  the  support  of  his  infant^  who  remained  there  for 
some  time  in  the  charge  of  her  governess^  lady  Morton. 

Queen  Henrietta  did  not  reach  the  shores  of  her  native 
land  without  a  fresh  trial  to  her  courage.  The  vessel  in  which 
she  had  embarked  was  chased  by  a  cruiser  in  the  service  of 
the  parliament^  which  fired  several  cannon-shots^  and  the 
danger  of  the  queen's  being  taken  or  sunk  seemed  imminent. 
She  forbad  any  return  to  be  made  of  the  cannonading^  for 
fear  of  delay^  but  urged  the  pilot  to  continue  his  course^  and 
every  sail  to  be  set  for  speed ;  and  she  chaiged  the  captain, 
if  their  escape  were  impossible^  to  fire  the  powder  magazine  * 
and  destroy  her  with  the  ship^  mther  than  permit  her  to  fall 
alive  into  the  hands  of  her  husband's  enemies.  At  this  order^ 
her  ladies  and  domestics'  sent  forth  the  most  piercing  cries ; 
ahe^  meantime^  maintaining  a  courageous  silence^  her  high 
spirit  being  wound  up  to  brave  death,  rather  than  the  dis- 
grace to  herself  and  the  trouble  to  her  husband  which  would 
have  ensued  if  she  had  been  dragged  a  captive  to  London. 
The  cannonading  continued  till  they  were  in  sight  of  Jersey, 
when  a  shot  hit  the  queen's  little  bark,  and  made  it  stagger 
under  the  blow.  Every  one  on  board  gave  themselves  over 
for  lost,  as  the  mischief  done  to  the  rigging  made  the  vessel 
slacken  sail.  At  that  moment,  a  little  fleet  of  Dieppe  vessels 
hove  in  sight,  and  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action.  This 
friendly  squadron  took  the  queen's  battered  bark  under  their 
protection,  and  the  enemy  sheered  off.  A  furious  storm 
sprung  up  before  a  landing  could  be  effected,  and  Henrietta's 
vessel  was  driven  fSsir  from  the  shelter  offered  by  the  harbour 
of  Dieppe." 

1  Madame  de  Motteville,  toL  L,  queen's  narrative,  p.  267 :  Maestricht,  1782. 

*  Ibid.  p.  276.    It  is  said  that  her  pursuer's  name  was  captain  Batts.    Batten 
was  the  enemy  who  cannonaded  her  at  Burlington.    These  names  often  occur 
in  the  diary  of  Fepys,  as  of  persons  in  trust  and  favour  in  Charles  II.'s  navy. 
*  Tie  de  Beine  Henriette.— Bossuet. 
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In  a  few  hours  the  coast  of  Bretagne — ^the  refuge  of  many 
an  exile  from  England — ^rose  in  sight.  The  queen  ordered 
the  long-boat  out,  and  was  rowed  on  shore.  She  landed  in  a 
wild^  rocky  coye  at  Chastel,  not  far  from  Brest.  Here  she 
had  to  cUmb  over  rocks^  and  traverse  on  foot  a  most  danger- 
ous path.  At  last  she  descended  into  a  little  rude  hamlet  of 
fishermen's  huts^  where  she  thankfully  laid  herself  down  to 
rest  in  a  peasant's  cabin  covered  with  stubble.  The  Bas- 
Bretons  took  her  people  at  first  for  pirates^  and  rose  in  arms 
against  them ;  and  the  qneen^  exhausted  as  she  was^  was 
forced  to  explain  to  them  who  she  really  was.'  Next  morn- 
ing the  neighbouring  Breton  gentlemen^  being  apprized  of  her 
landings  thronged  to  her  retreat  in  their  coaches^  ofiering  her 
all  the  service  in  their  power.  In  all  eyes^  as  she  afterwards 
observed^  she  must  have  appeared  more  like  a  distressed 
wandering  princess  of  romance  than  a  real  queen.  She  was 
very  ill,  and  very  much  changed ;  but  the  memoiy  of  Henri 
Quatre  was  still  dear  to  the  French  people.  His  daughter 
was  followed  by  their  benedictions^  and  suppUed^  from  private 
good-will^  with  all  she  needed :  she  used  the  equipages  so 
generously  ofi^red  to  convey  her  to  the  baths  of  Bourbon, 
where  she  sought  health  for  her  body,  and  repose  for  her 
overwrought  mind.  Her  first  impression,  she  declared,  was 
that  of  penitence  for  her  intended  self-destruction.  The  in- 
domitable determination  of  purpose,  which  all  ancient  writers^ 
and  too  many  modem  ones,  would  have  lauded  as  an  instance 
of  high  resolve  beseeming  a  Roman  matron,  queen  Henrietta 
very  properly  condemned  as  sinful  desperation,  unworthy  of 
a  Christian  woman.  "  I  did  not,''  she  said,  to  madame  do 
Motteville,  when  she  related  to  her  this  adventure,  "feel  any 
extraordinary  effort,  when  I  gave  the  order  to  blow  up  the 
vessel :  I  was  perfectly  calm  and  self-possessed.  I  can  now 
accuse  myself  of  want  of  moral  courage  to  master  my  pride  ; 
and  I  give  thanks  to  God  for  having  preserved  me  at  the 
same  time  from  my  enemies  and  from  myself."" 

^  Vie  de  Beine  Hemiette. — Bossuet. 
*  Madame  de  Mottevi]le*s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  276.     Mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pcDsier,  Pere  Cyprian's  Memoirs,  and  the  Life  of  Henrietta  (Bosvuet),  all  men- 
turn  this  resolution  of  the  queen. 
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The  feelings  of  Charles  I.  on  his  queen's  departure^  left 
desolate  as  he  was  to  accomplish  his  sad  destiny^  are  best 
known  by  his  lonely  meditations  in  his  Eikon  Basilike.  He 
says  of  her^  ''  Although  I  have  much  cause  to  be  troubled  at 
my  wife's  departure  from  me,  yet  her  absence  grieves  me  not 
so  much  as  the  scandal  of  that  necessity  which  drives  her 
away  doth  afflict  me ;  viz.  that  she  should  be  compelled  by 
my  own  subjects  to  withdraw  for  her  safety.  I  fear  such 
conduct  (so  httle  adorning  the  Protestant  profession)  may 
occasion  a  farther  alienation  of  her  mind  and  divorce  of 
affection  in  her  from  that  reUgion,  which  is  the  only  thing  in 
which  my  wife  and  I  differ I  am  sony  that  my  rela- 
tion and  connexion  with  so  deserving  a  lady  should  be  any 
occasion  of  her  danger  and  affliction.  Her  personal  merits 
would  have  served  her  as  a  protection  amongst  savage  Indians, 
since  their  rudeness  and  uncivilized  state  knows  not  to  hate 
all  virtue,  as  some  men's  cruelty  doth,  among  whom  I  yet 
think  there  be  few  so  malicious  as  to  hate  her  for  herself: 
the  fault  is,  she  is  my  wife,'^  Here,  we  think,  the  conjugal 
affection  of  king  Charles  misleads  him.  The  fact  is,  that  his 
chief  fault  in  the  eyes  of  his  people  was,  that  he  was  her 
husband.  He  continues  his  observation  with  pathetic  earnest- 
ness :  "  I  ought,  then,  to  study  her  security,  who  is  in  danger 
only  for  my  sake.  I  am  content  to  be  tossed,  weather-beaten, 
and  shipwrecked,  so  that  she  be  safe  in  harbour.  I  enjoy  this 
comfort,  by  her  safety  in  the  midst  of  my  personal  dangers. 
I  can  perish  but  half,  if  she  he  preserved.  In  her  memory, 
and  in  her  children,  I  may  yet  survive  the  malice  of  my 
enemies,  although  they  should  at  last  be  satiate  with  my 
blood." 

Thus  Charles  always  looked  forward  to  a  violent  death, 
but  he  was  greatly  mistaken  if  he  supposed  that  the  malice 
of  the  party  would  be  satiated  with  his  blood.  ''  I  must 
leave  her,  then,  to  the  love  and  loyalty  of  my  good  subjects. 
Neither  of  us  but  can  easily  forgive,  since  we  blame  not  the 
unkindness  of  the  generality  and  vulgar;  for  we  see  that 
God  is  pleased  to  try  the  patience  of  us  both  by  ingratitude 
of  those  who^  having  eaten  of  our  bread,  and  being  enriched 
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by  our  bounty,  have  scornfully  lifted  up  themsdyes  against 
us.  Those  of  our  own  household  are  become  our  enemies. 
I  pray  God  lay  not  their  sin  to  their  charge,  who  think  to 
satisfy  all  obligations  to  duty  by  their  Corban  of  reUgion^ 
and  can  less  endure  to  see  than  to  sin  against  their  bene^ 

factors,  as  well  as  their  sovereigns But  this  -poUcy  of 

my  enemies  is  necessaiy  to  their  designs.  They  sought  to 
drive  her  out  of  my  kingdom,  lest,  by  the  influence  of  her 
example,  eminent  as  she  is  for  love  as  a  wife  and  loyalty  as  a 
subject,  she  shoiild  have  converted  or  retained  in  love  and 
loyalty  all  those  whom  they  had  a  purpose  to  pervert.  Hty 
it  is  that  so  noble  and  peaceful  a  soul  should  see,  much  more 
suffer,  from  the  wrongs  of  those  who  must  make  up  their 

want  of  justice  by  violence  and  inhumanity Her 

sympathy  with  my  afflictions  makes  her  virtues  shine  with 
greater  lustre,  as  stars  in  the  darkest  night.  Thus  may  the 
envious  world  be  assured  that  she  loves  me,  not  my  fortunes. 
The  less  I  may  be  blest  with  her  company,  the  more  will  I 
retire  to  Grod  and  to  my  own  heart,  whence  no  malice  can 
banish  her.  My  enemies  may  envy  me:  they  can  never 
deprive  me  of  the  enjoyment  of  her  virtues  while  I  am 
myself.'**  Surely,  surely,  every  woman  must  fed  that  it  was 
a  brighter  lot  to  have  been  loved  and  mourned  for  by  a  man 
whose  mind  was  capable  of  these  feelings,  than  to  have  shared 
the  empire  of  a  world  with  a  common  character,  in  common- 
place prosperity. 

^  These  fientences  are  abstracted  and  oollectcd  from  the  Sihm  BanUka* 
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Queen  Henrietta  at  the  baths  of  Bourbon — Her  iUneas  and  alteration  of  person— 
Munifloent  allowance  from  the  queen-regent  of  France — Journey  of  queen 
Henrietta  to  Paris — Met  by  the  queen-regent — ^ApaHments  assigned  her  at 
the  Louvre — and  at  St.  Germain's — Sends  money  to  Charles  I. — Their  corre- 
spondenoe — Receives  her  eldest  son  at  P&ris — Her  routine  at  the  French 
court — Interferes  with  the  English  church — Her  messengers  offend  king 
CharleB — Escape  of  her  infant  dimghter  Henrietta — Queen  Henrietta  and  the 
Fronde — She  mediates  in  the  war  of  the  Fronde — Besieged  in  the  Louvre — 
Suffers  from  want — ^Alarmed  by  reports  of  the  danger  of  Charles  I. — Her 
letters — Her  sufferings  and  privations — Cardinal  Retz  visits  her — Finds  her 
without  Are — Relieves  her — Obtuns  ibr  her  a  parliamentary  grant — Queen 
Henrietta  without  intelligence  from  her  husband — Her  agonizing  suspense — 
Calamitous  adventures  of  Charles  I. — Sends  a  message  to  the  queen  by  lady 
Fanshawe — He  is  hurried  from  Carisbrooke-castle  to  Hurst-castle — ^to  Windsor 
— ^to  London — Trial — Execution — ^Burial — Queen  Henrietta  remains  ignorant 
ofhisfiite. 

Queen  Henrietta  trusted  that  the  air  and  waters  of  her 
native  land  would  restore  her  to  convalescence^  and  repair  her 
constitution^  shattered  by  the  severe  trials^  mental  aud  bodily, 
which  she  had  sustained.  The  springs  of  Bourbon,  indeed, 
somewhat  ameUorated  her  health,  but  her  firmness  of  mind 
was  greatly  shaken.  She  wept  perpetually  for  her  husband's 
misfortunes ;  she  was  wasted  almost  to  maceration,  and  her 
beauty  was  for  ever  departed.  This  loss  she  bore  with  great 
philosophy;  she  did  not  even  suppose  that  it  was  caused  by 
her  troubles.  She  was  used  to  affirm,  ^^  That  beauty  was 
but  a  morning's  bloom :  she  had  plainly  perceived  the  depar- 
ture of  hers  at  twenty-two,  and  that  she  did  not  beUeve  that 
the  charms  of  other  ladies  continued  longer.''^  It  mattered 
>  Madame  de  Motteville*  voL  i.  p.  278. 
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little  to  her  since  her  husband  loved  her  with  increased  affec- 
tion^ and  proved  to  her^  by  a  thousand  tender  expressions  and 
kind  deeds^  "  how  much  the  wife  was  dearer  than  the  bride/' 
The  following  graphic  portrait,  drawn  by  her  friend  madame 
de  M otteville,  gives  a  faithful  description  of  queen  Henrietta, 
both  in  person  and  mind ;  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
the  study  was  from  life,  and  the  result  of  familiar  acquaint- 
ance :  *  "  I  found  this  once-lovely  queen  very  ill,  and  much 
changed,  being  meagre  and  shrunk  to  a  shadow.     Her  mouth, 
which  naturally  was  the  worst  feature  of  her  face,  had.  become 
too  large ;  even  her  form  seemed  marred.    She  still  had  beau- 
tiful eyes,  a  charming  complexion,  a  nose  finely  formed,  and 
something  in  her  expression  so  gptriiuelle  and  agreeable,  that 
it  commanded  the  love  of  every  one :  she  had,  withal,  great 
wit  and  a  brilliant  mind,  which  delighted  all  her  auditors. 
She  was  not  above  being  agreeable  in  society,  and  was,  at  the 
same  time,  sweet,  sincere,  easy,  and  accessible,  living  with 
those  who  had  the  honour  of  her  intimacy  without  form  or 
ceremony.     Her  temper  was  by  nature  gay  and  cheerfrd. 
Often,  when  her  tears  were  streaming  while  she  narrated  her 
troubles^  the  reminiscence  of  some  ridiculous  adventure  would 
occur,  and  she  would  make  all  the  company  laugh  by  her  wit 
and  lively  description  before  her  own  eyes  were  dry.   To  me  her 
conversation  usually  took  a  soUd  tone;  her  grief  and  deep  feeling 
made  her  look  on  this  life  and  the  pride  of  it  in  a  true  hght, 
which  rendered  her  far  more  estimable  than  she  would  have 
been  had  sorrow  never  touched  her.     She  was  naturally  a 
most  generous  character :  those  who  knew  her  in  her  pros- 
perity assured  me,  that  her  hand  was  most  bounteous  as  long 
as  she  had  aught  to  give.''     Such  is  the  sketch  drawn  by 
Henrietta's  most  intimate  friend,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  virtuous,  the  most  accomplished  and  learned 
of  her  countrywomen. 

The  French  people,  not  yet  agitated  by  the  insurgency  of 
the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde,  paid  the  most  affectionate  atten- 
tion to  Henrietta,  regarding  her  as  the  daughter,  sister,  and 
aunt  of  their  kings.    As  she  had,  when  in  power,  done  suj£- 
*  Madame  de  Motterille,  voL  L  p.  290. 
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dent  to  piovoke  the  political  vengeaaoe  of  her  sister-in-law, 
Aane  of  Austria,  in  whose  hands  the  sovereignty  of  France 
rested  as  queen-regent,  her  thoughts  became  a  little  uneasy 
on  that  subject.  Henrietta  had  most  warmly  taken  the  part 
of  her  mother,  Marie  de  Medids,  with  whom  Anne  of  Austria 
had  always  been  on  bad  terms;  and,  as  her  biographer  ex- 
presses  it,  she  had  inflicted  on  the  latter  some  petiies  malices, 
which  are  great  evils  at  a  time  when  an  exalted  person  is 
undei^ing  a  series  of  persecutions.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  manly  character  of  Henrietta's  consort  had  interposed  in 
the  behalf  of  Anne  of  Austria,  and  he  had  been  able  to  per- 
form some  important  services  for  her  during  the  sway  of  her 
tyrant  BicheUeu,  espedally  by  the  protection  he  had  alBEbrded 
to  her  persecuted  favourite,  the  duchess  of  Chevrense,  which 
the  queen-regent  now  remembered  with  gratitude,  and  repaid 
to  his  afflicted  wife  and  children.^  Madame  de  MotteviUe 
enjoyed  eveiy  possible  opportunity  of  writing  true  history  in 
all  she  has  testified,  since  she  was  on  the  spot,  and  domesti- 
cated with  Henrietta  at  this  juncture.  Anne  of  Austria  (whose 
confidential  lady  of  honour  madame  de  Motteville  was)  sent 
her  to  the  baths  of  Bourbon,  to  offer  the  exiled  queen  ci 
Great  Britain  all  the  assistance  that  was  in  the  power  of 
France  to  bestow.  To  this,  Anne  of  Austria  added  many 
marks  of  beneficence,  most  liberally  supplying  her  afflicted 
sister-in-law  with  money  for  her  expenditure;  of  all  which 
bounty  Henrietta  stripped  herself,  and  sent  every  farthing 
she  could  command  to  the  king  her  husband.  Madame  de 
Motteville  continues  to  observe,  after  relating  this  good  trait 
of  Henrietta,  that  "  Many  persons  have  attributed  the  fifdl  of 
king  Charles  to  the  bad  advice  of  his  queen,  but  that  she  was 
not  inclined  to  believe  it,  since  the  faults  and  mistakes  she 
actually  committed  she  candidly  avowed  in  the  foregoing  nar- 
rative, which,''  pursues  our  fair  historian,  '*  she  did  me  the 
honour  to  relate  to  me  exactly  as  I  wrote  it,  when  we  were 
domesticated  together  in  a  sohtary  place,  where  peace  and 

^  Madame  de  Motteville,  rot  L  p.  235.  That  lady,  in  a  foot-note,  saya  of 
Henrietta,  "  It  waa  henelf  who  recounted  to  me  the  remarka  whidi  I  have 
inserted  here." 
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repose  reigned  arouud  us,  unbroken  by  worldly  trouble.' 
Here  I  penned^  from  first  to  hust^  the  detail  of  her  misfortoneSy 
which  she  related  to  me  in  the  confidence  of  fiEuniliar  firiend- 
Bhip/' 

"  Lord  Jermyn  had  retained  hia  post  in  the  household  of 
Henrietta  through  every  reverse  of  fortune,  and  was  now  the 
superintendent  of  her  expenditure,  being  the  person  who  pro- 
vided her  with  every  thing  she  either  wore  or  consumed.  He 
had  enriched  himself,  as  her  treasurer,  in  the  days  of  her 
prosperity,  and  he  had  contrived,  by  foreseeing  the  dis- 
astrous tendency  of  the  royalist  cause  in  England,  to  invest 
his  large  capital  on  the  continent.  The  English  authors 
suppose  that  lord  Jermyn  maintained  the  queen  when  she 
was  in  exile;  but  if  that  was  the  case,  it  was  only  for  a 
brief  period,  as  the  French  archives  prove  that  she  had  a 
noble  income  settled  upon  her,  as  a  daughter  of  France 
in  distress.  She  might  even  have  saved  money,  if  her  hand 
had  not  been  over-bounteous  towards  her  distressed  husband.'' 
The  assistance,  therefore,  given  her  by  Jermyn,  must  be 
limited  to  the  fiailure  of  her  French  supplies  during  the  ex- 
treme crisis  of  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  which  did  not  occur 
till  several  years  after  her  return  to  France.  However,  the 
devoted  fidehty  of  this  servant  of  her  household,  his  adherence 
to  his  office  in  times  of  the  utmost  danger,  when  he  occasion- 
ally felt  himself  obliged  to  disburse  the  queen's  expenses  in- 
st^  of  reaping  wealth  from  the  income  of  his  appointment, 
naturally  raised  gratitude  in  her  mind.  He  was  called  her 
minister,  and  by  some  her  &vourite;  as  such,  madame  de 
Motteville  draws  the  following  portrait  of  him  at  this  period: 
"  He  seemed  an  honourable  man,  remarkably  mild  in  his 
manners ;  but  to  me  he  appeared  of  bounded  capacity,  and 
better  fitted  to  deal  with  matters  of  petty  detail  than  great 
events.  He  had  for  the  queen  that  species  of  fidelity  usual  to 
long-trusted  officials.  He  insisted  that  all  her  money  must 
be  deposited  with  him,  before  any  other  person  in  the  world, 
that  he  mi^ht  apply  it  to  her  expenses,  which  at  all  times 

^  The  convent  of  Cbaillot,  where  queen  Henrietta  OBually  retired  when  nnder 
the  pressure  of  lU  health  or  sorrow. 
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were  great.  The  queen  reposed  much  confidence  in  him,  but  it 
is  not  true  that  he  governed  her  entirely.  She  often  manifested 
a  will  contrary  to  his^  and  maintained  it^  as  absolute  mistress. 
She  always  showed  proper  feeling  in  regard  to  all  who  de- 
pended on  her ;  but  she  was  naturally  inclined  to  be  positive^ 
and  to  support  her  own  opinions  with  vivacity.  Her  argu- 
ments,  while  maintaining  her  own  will,  were  urged  with  no 
little  talent,  and  were  mingled  with  a  graceful  playfulness  of 
raillery  that  tempered  the  high  spirit  and  commanding  cou« 
rage  of  which  she  had  giv^i  so  many  proofs  in  the  principal 
actions  of  her  life.  Queen  Henrietta,  imfortunately  for  her- 
self, had  not  acquired  in  early  life  the  experience  given  by  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  history.  Her  misfortunes  had  repaired 
this  defect,  and  painful  experience  had  improved  her  capacity; 
but  we  saw  her  in  France  lose  the  tottering  crown,  which  she 
at  this  time  (1644)  could  scarcely  be  considered  to  retain.^^ 
Our  fair  historian,  who  was  HteraUy  behind  the  scenes,  and 
saw  all  the  springs  of  movement  which  influenced  the  conduct 
of  the  royal  &mily  of  England  as  well  as  that  of  France,  pro* 
ceeds  to  make  the  following  observation,  which  is  not  merely 
a  brilliant  antithesis  of  French  genius,  but  a  sober  and  simple 
truth,  which  may  be  corroborated  by  every  examiner  into 
documentary  history :  '*  The  cabinets  of  kings  are  theatres, 
where  are  continually  played  pieces  which  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  world.  Some  of  these  are  entirely  comic ; 
there  are  also  tragedies,  whose  greatest  events  are  almost 
always  caused  by  trifles.^'  And  such  is  ever  the  result  when 
power  falls  into  the  hands  of  those  who,  ignorant  of  the 
events  of  the  past,  have  never  studied  history,  or  drawn 
rational  deductions  by  reasoning  on  the  causes  of  those  events. 
Chance  governs  the  conduct  of  such  royal  personages.  Great 
tragedies  spring  from  trifling  caprices.  K  of  good  capacity 
and  virtuous  inclinations,  experience  may  be  learned  by  a 
royal  tyro ;  but  generally  too  late,  for  mistakes  in  government 
cannot  be  rectified  by  the  work  being  taken  out  and  better 
put  in,  as  a  craftsman's  apprentice  gains  his  skill  by  rectifying 
blunders.  The  irrevocable  past  assumes  the  awful  mien  of 
destiny,  and  too  often  governs  the  future. 

Y  2 
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"  The  queen  of  England^  my  aunt/'  says  mademoiBeUe  de 
Montpensier,  ''in  the  autumn  of  1644  was  afflicted  with  a 
malady^  for  which  her  physicians  had  already  prescribed  for 
her  the  warm  baths  of  Bourbon,  and  she  was  forced  to  make 
some  stay  there  before  she  was  well  enough  to  come  to  the 
French  court.  When  she  was  convalescent,  her  arrival  waa 
formally  announced,  and  I  was  sent  in  the  king's  coach,  in  the 
names  of  their  majesties,  (the  young  boy  Louis  XIY.  and  his 
mother,  the  queen-regent,)  to  invite  her  to  court,  for  such  is 
the  usual  etiquette/'^  Oaston  duke  of  Orleans,  the  fitvourite 
brother  of  Henrietta,  had  not,  however,  waited  for  the  formality 
of  such  an  approach;  he  had  flown  to  visit  and  comfort  her, 
and  was  with  her  at  the  baths  of  Bourbon  when  his  dau^iter, 
the  grande  mademoUelle^  arrived  in  the  queen's  coach.  '*  I 
found  monsieur,  my  father,''  continued  that  lady,  ''  with  the 
queen  of  England ;  he  had  been  with  her  some  time  before  I 
arrived.  We  both  brought  her  in  state  on  the  road  to  Piaris." 

The  precise  time  of  this  progress  is  noted  in  the  joumal  of 
the  celebrated  Evelyn,  who,  as  a  philosopher,  and  therefore, 
we  suppose,  a  non-combatant,  had  veiy  wisely  asked  the  king 
leave  to  spend  his  youth  in  travel,  while  broadswords  were 
clashing,  and  the  war-cry  of  "  Ho  for  cavaliers  I  hey  fiar 
cavaliers  I"  was  resounding  throughout  his  native  island.  He 
encountered  queen  Henrietta  on  this  journey  at  Tours ;  he 
saw  her  make  her  entry  in  great  state.  The  archbishop  went 
to  meet  her,  and  received  her  with  an  harangue  at  the  head 
of  the  dd^  and  authorities  of  that  dty,  on  the  18th  of 
August,  o.  s.,  1644.'  Her  majesty  rested  at  Tours,  in  the 
archbishop's  palace,  where  she  gave  Evelyn  an  audience.  She 
recommenced  her  journey  to  Paris  on  the  20th  of  August,  in 
the  state-coach,  with  her  brother  Gaston  and  la  grande  made^ 
moiseUe,  who  observes  that  ^'At  the  fooxbourg  St.  Antoine 
the  queen-r^ent  came  to  meet  the  queen  of  England,  my 
aunt,  and  she  brought  the  little  king  and  the  child,  his 
brother,  to  receive  her.  They  all  kissed  her,  and  invited  her 
into  the  king's  coach,  and  thus  she  made  her  entry  into  Paris." 

1  M^moires  de  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  voL  ii.  p.  106. 
*  Bvelyn's  Jouma],  voL  iL  p.  64. 
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Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  was  as  much  struck  by  the 
wretched  appearance  of  the  poor  queen  as  madame  de  Motte«> 
ville  had  been.  She  says, — '^  Although  queen  Henrietta  had 
taken  the  utmost  care  to  recover  her  good  looks,  her  strength, 
and  her  health,  she  still  appeared  m  a  state  so  deplorable,  that 
no  one  could  look  at  her  without  an  emotion  of  compassion. 
She  was  escorted  to-  the  Louvre,  and  given  possession  of  her 
apartments  by  the  queen-regent  and  her  son^  in  person ;  they 
led  her  by  the  hand,  and  kissed  her  with  great  tenderness. 
They  treated  her  not  only  with  the  consideration  due  to  a 
queen,  but  to  a  queen  who  was,  at  the  same  tune,  a  daughter 
of  France.'^* 

Anne  of  Austria  gave  her  distressed  sister-in-law  the  noble 
income  of  12,000  crowns  per  month.  Much  has  been  said 
relative  to  the  pecuniary  distress  suffered  by  queen  Henrietta 
during  her  exile  in  France,  but  justice  obUges  the  remark,  that 
her  generous  relatives  suppUed  her  most  liberally  with  funds, 
till  the  dvil  war  of  the  Fronde  reduced  them  all  to  similar 
destitution.  The  pecuniary  deprivations  of  the  exiled  queen 
lasted,  at  most,  only  two  years,  although  it  is  usually  aflSrmed 
that  such  was  the  case  during  the  rest  of  her  life.  The  truth 
was,  she  stripped  herself  of  whatever  was  given  her,  and 
gradually  sold  all  her  jewels  to  send  every  penny  she  could 
command  to  her  suffering  husband ;  herboimdless  generosity, 
and  her  utter  self-denial  in  regard  to  all  indulgences  that  she 
could  not  share  with  him,  are  the  best  points  of  her  character. 
The  kindest  of  her  friends,  the  most  credible  of  witnesses, 
madame  de  Motteville,  and  those  two  bright  examples  of  old 
English  honour  and  fidelity,  sir  Richard  and  lady  Fanshawe, bear 
testimony  in  many  passages  to  this  disposition  of  Henrietta's  in- 
come. Mademoiselle,  her  niece,  observes,  with  some  contempt, 
"  The  queen  of  England  appeared,  during  a  httle  while,  with 
the  splendour  of  royal  equipage ;  she  had  a  fiill  number  of 
ladies,  of  maids  of  honour,  of  running  footmen,  coaches,  and 
guards.  All  vanished,  however,  by  little  and  little,  and  at 
last  nothing  could  be  more  mean  than  her  train  and  appear- 
ance.'^' 

>  M^<nreB  de  MartffmoiHellB  de  Montpeiuder.  '  Ibid. 
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We  have  seen  the  unfortunate  queen  of  Charles  I.  inducted 
into  the  Louvre  by  the  generous  r^ent  of  France.  That 
palace  was  not^  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV«,  occupied 
by  the  courts  and  its  royal  apartments  were  vacant  for  the 
reception  of  their  desolate  guest.  Anne  of  Austria  likewise 
appointed  for  her  country  residence  the  old  ch&teau  of  St. 
Oermain^  whither  she  retired  that  autumn^  within  three  or 
four  days  after  she  had  taken  possession  of  her  apartments  in 
the  Louvre.  One  of  Henrietta's  first  occupations^  when 
settled  in  her  residence  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye^  was  to  indite 
the  following  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Laon ;  it  affords  a  speci- 
men of  childish  devotion^  better  befitting  the  semi-barbarians 
of  the  middle  ages  than  a  woman  of  brilliant  intellect  of  the 
seventeenth  century:^ — 

QuEEir  Hxbtbhtta  Mabia  to  the  Bishop  of  Laov. 

"  MONBIEUB  L'EtbSQUX  DX  LaOIT, 

"  I  am  apprized  of  the  paint  yon  have  taken  at  the  reception  of  a  little  offering 
which  the  father-CSapuchins  have  bronght,  on  xny  part,  to  Oar  Lady  of  Liesae, 
to  mark  my  ffratUude  to  her  for  honing  preserved  me  from  shipwreck  through 
the  goodness  of  our  Lord  -,  and  for  the  intervention  of  this  our  holy  mother  in 
the  tempests  which  I  encoontered  at  sea  the  preceding  years,'  which  has  induced 
me  to  propose  founding  a  mass  to  he  said  for  me  erery  Saturday  in  the  year»  in 
the  said  chapel,  ibr  perpetnity.  And  I  have  at  the  same  time  empowered  thoae 
who  deliver  this,  to  enter  into  the  contract  for  this  effect,  aa  I  send  a  Capndiin  of 
my  almoner's,  with  power  to  do  all  that  is  needful  in  this  affiiir,  who  promiaea 
that  you,  who  have  already  given  your  cares  to  this  good  woric,  will  oantinne 
them,  and  employ  your  authority  to  establish  it>  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
honour  of  the  holy  Virg^,  and  to  mark  my  perpetual  reliance  on  the  one  and  on 
the  other. 

**  Meantime,  I  myself  will,  in  person,  render  my  vows  at  the  said  chapel,  to 
testify  the  good-wiU  I  shall  ever  bear  you,  praying  God,  my  lord  bishop,  ever  to 
hold  you  in  his  keeping. 

"  From  St  Germain-en-Laye^  ihia  7th  of  September,  1644. 

"  Your  good  friend, 

"  Henbosttb  Uaso,  R." 
The  contribution  the  queen  sent  to  the  chapel  by  her  Capuchin 
almoner  was  1500  livres^  for  a  low-mass  to  be  said  eveiy  week 
in  perpetuity;  this  sum  she  doubtless  devoted  as  a  thank- 
offering  from  the  bounteous  supply  which  had  been  accorded 
by  her  munijScent  sister-in-law^  the  queen  of  France. 

Soon  after  the  date  of  the  above  letter^  the  indubitable 

^  This  hitherto  unedited  letter  is  from  P^ie  Cyprian's  MS. 
'  In  bar  voyages  to  and  from  Holland,  in  February  1642  and  1643. 
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evidence  of  her  own  hand  denotes  that  Henrietta  was  resident 
at  Nevers^  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  being  near  the  baths 
of  Bourbon.  At  Nevers  was  an  ancient  palace  of  the  dukes 
of  that  name^  now  the  hdtel  de  Yille.  Adjoining  was  an 
extensive  park,  in  which  two  individuals  of  her  household 
thought  fit  to  fight  a  grotesque  but  fatal  duel ;  nor  did  the 
ridicule  attending  the  homicide  by  any  means  tend  to  alleviate 
the  trouble  in  which  it  involved  the  excited  queen.  Since 
her  dwarf  Jeffrey  Hudson  had  played  an  important  part  in 
her  escape  at  Exeter,  the  tiny  man  had  assumed  more  than 
ordinary  dignity  j  he  no  longer  permitted  the  cavaliers  of  the 
household  to  jeer  him  with  tales  of  his  combats  with  a  turkey- 
cock,  and  other  depreciating  inventions.  He  had,  in  the 
hour  of  his  royal  mistress's  peril,  proved  himself  as  brave  and 
more  useful  than  themselves;  and  in  his  exaltation  of  mind, 
he  promulgated  his  intention  of  avenging  his  honour  in  mortal 
combat  on  the  next  insult  offered  to  him.  Of  course,  such 
information  gave  promise  of  high  amusement  to  his  tor- 
mentors.  A  gentleman  of  the  household,  Mr.  Croft,  lost  no 
time  in  provoking  the  dwarf  to  challenge  him :  a  duel,  only 
meant  for  fun,  was  arranged  in  the  park  at  Nevers.  Croft 
and  the  dwarf  were  to  meet  on  horseback,  armed  with  pistols. 
The  gibing  cavalier  took  no  fire-arms,  but  merely  a  huge 
squirt,  with  which  he  meant  at  once  to  extinguish  his  small 
adversary,  and  the  powder  of  his  weapon.  The  vengeful 
dwarf,  however,  managed  his  good  steed  with  sufficient  address 
to  avoid  the  shower  aimed  at  himself  and  his  loaded  pistols, 
and,  withal,  to  shoot  his  laughing  adversary  dead.  The  queen 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  prime-minister  of  France, 
Mazarine,  by  means  of  which  she  induced  him  to  suspend 
legal  punishment  against  the  diminutive  victor,  whom  she 
designates  by  the  name  of '  fe  Jofroy ;' — 

QuEsir  Henbuita  to  Cabdiv  al  Mazabinb. 

«  Mow  COTTBIK,* 

**  I  have  written  to  th6  queen,  madame  my  nster,  [Anne  of  Anstria,  i^gent 
of  France,]  on  the  misfortane  which  has  happened  in  my  hoiue.  Le  Jofroy 
[JeflBwy]  haB  killed  the  hrotherof  Crofta,  [Croft].     I  have  written  to  the  com- 

*  Bethane  MS.  Bib.  an  Boi;  French  holograph. 
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mandevr  [of  tiie  srcbera,  or  police]  the  whols  affair  for  your  information;  and 
what  I  wish  ib,  that  both  one  and  the  other  being  English,  and  my  domeetioB,* 
the  qneen  my  siBter  will  give  me  power  to  do  justice  or  pardon  as  I  would.  Thia 
I  would  not  without  writing  to  you,  and  praying  yon  to  aid  me  her^,  as  I  ever 
do  in  all  that  ooncema  me,  aooording  to  my  p^eision  of  being,  aa  I  am,  my 
coQsin, 

Tour  very  ailbctionate  ixmtms, 
•'Neven,  Oct  20, 164A.''  «<  Hbnxibttb  Makb." 

Henrietta  Temained  for  many  months  deeply  depressed  in 
spirit^  mourning  her  utter  bereavement  of  husband  and  chil- 
dren. Her  time  was  principally  spent  in  writing  to  king 
Charles^  and  her  establishment  at  the  Louvre  proved  the 
rallying  point  for  loyalist  English  emigrants,  who  sought 
shelter  under  her  influence  in  France,  when  the  various  plots 
broke  and  feU  to  pieces  which  were  devised  for  the  restoration 
of  king  Charles.  Among  these  w^e  found  the  illustrious 
literary  names  of  Cowley,  Denham,  and  Waller.  Cowley 
became  Latin  secretary  to  lord  Jermyn :  the  office  of  the 
poet  extended  to  the  translation  of  all  the  letters  that  passed 
between  the  queen  and  king  Charles  in  cypher,  and  so  inde- 
fatigable was  their  correspondence,  that  it  employed  Cowley 
all  the  days  of  the  week,  and  often  encroached  on  his  nights, 
for  several  years.'  Brief  must  be  the  specimens  of  the  letters 
which  passed  between  this  pair,  so  tender  and  true.  How 
deeply  their  correspondence  was  marked  by  affection,  the  fol- 
lowing wiU  show : — 

QnxKiir  HsHBiKTA  TO  Enra  Chaslbs.* 
*<  My  dsab  Hsabt,  «*  Paris,  Jan.  ff  1644-6. 

"  Tom  EUiott,  two  days  since,  hath  bronght  me  much  joy  and  sorrow;  ilia 
first,  to  know  the  good  estate  yon  are  in;  the  other,  the  fear  I  have  that  yon  go 
to  London.  I  cannot  ccooeive  where  the  wit  was  of  those  that  gave  yon  thia 
ooansel,  unless  it  he  to  hazard  your  person  to  save  theirs.  Bnt,  thanks  he  to 
Ood,  to-day  I  recdyed  one  of  yonrs  hy  the  amhassador  of  Portugal,  dated  in 
January,  which  comforted  me  much  to  see  that  the  treaty  shall  he  at  TJxbridgQ. 
For  the  honour  of  God,  trust  not  yourself  in  the  hands  of  those  people.  If  ever 
you  go  to  London  hefore  the  parliament  he  ended,  or  without  a  good  army,  yon 
are  lost  I  understand  that  the  propositions  for  peace  must  heg^  hy  dishan^Qng 
your  army.  K  you  consent  to  this,  you  are  lost ;  they  having  the  whole  power 
of  the  militia,  they  have  and  will  do  whatsoever  they  wilL 

*  This  homicide  was  the  ori^nal  cause  of  Jeffrey  Hudson's  misfortunes.  Hia 
Hfc  was  spared,  but  he  could  no  longer  hold  his  place  at  the  court  of  his  royal 
mistress,  where  her  captain  of  the  guard  would  have  revenged  the  death  of  hia 
brother. 

<  Johnaofn's  Lift  of  Cowky.  >  BaiBn»  vqL  u.,  folip^  p.  6U. 
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"  I  leoeiTed  yesterday  letters  from  the  dnke  of  Lorraine,  who  oends  me  word» 
that  if  his  serrioes  be  agreeable,  he  will  bring  yon  10,000  men.  Dr.  GK>^, 
whom  I  have  sent  into  Holland,  shall  treat  with  him  in  his  passage  upon  this 
business,  and  I  hope  yery  speedily  to  send  yon  good  news  of  tbis>  at  aUo  of  the 
money.  Auure  yownelf  I  thall  be  wcmting  in  nothing  you  can  denre,  and  thai 
Itoill  hazard  my  life — that  is,  I  will  die  with  famine  rather  than  not  send  U 
to  you.  Send  me  word,  always,  by  whom  you  receive  my  letters,  far  I  write 
both  by  the  ambassador  of  Portugal  and  the  resident  of  France.  Above  all, 
have  a  care  not  to  abandon  those  who  have  served  you,  as  well  the  bishopa  as  tbo 
poor  CatholioB.    Adieu." 

Knro  Ghablbs  to  Qusbn  Henbhtta. 

"1646. 

**  Since  I  love  thee  above  all  earthly  things,  and  that  my  contentment  is  in- 
separably conjoined  with  thine,  must  not  all  my  actions  tend  to  serve  and  please 
thee  ?  If  you  knew  what  a  life  I  lead — I  speak  not  of  the  common  distractions, 
even  in  point  of  conversation,  which,  in  my  mind,  is  the  chief  joy  or  vexation  of 
one's  life — I  dare  say  thou  wouldst  pity  me,  for  some  are  too  wise,  others  are  too 
foolish ;  some  are  too  busy,  others  are  too  reserved  and  £Euitastic  [Here  the 
king  gives,  in  cypher,  the  names  of  the  persons  whose  conversation  in  domestic 
life  suits  his  taste  so  little,  owning,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  matters  of  business 
they  were  estimable.  After  enumerating  names,  to  which  the  cypher  is  now 
lost,  the  king  adds,] — "Now  mayest  thou  easily  judge  how  such  conversation 
pleaseth  me.  I  confess  thy  company  hath  perliaps  made  me  hard  to  be  pleased, 
but  no  less  to  be  pitied  by  thee,  who  art  the  only  cure  for  this  iMease. 

"  Comfint  me  with  thy  letters;  and  dost  thou  not  think  that  to  know  particu- 
lars of  thy  health,  and  how  thou  spendest  thy  time,  are  pleasing  subjects  to  me, 
though  thou  hast  no  other  business  to  write  of?  Believe  me,  sweetheart,  thy 
kindifiess  is  as  necessary  to  comibrt  my  heart,  as  thy  assistance  is  to  my  afiairs." 

King  Charleses  parliament^  which  sat  at  Oxford^  was  com- 
poeed  of  such  peers  as  adhered  to  his  cause.  Their  numbers 
being  comparatively  small^  they  sat  in  deliberation  together 
with  the  royalist  members  of  the  house  of  commons, — an 
innovation  which  gave  the  king  great  uneasiness.  Without 
this  explanation  a  remarkable  expression  in  one  of  the  king's 
letters  to  Henrietta  is  inexplicable.  He  speaks  of  this  par- 
liament as  a  '  monffrel,'  or  mixed  parUament,  which  it  Uterally 
was :  the  expression,  certainly,  is  not  a  civil  one,  according  to 
modem  acceptation.  The  proceedings  of  the  mixed  parlia- 
ment were  becoming  veiy  injurious  to  Charles,  and  dangerous 
to  the  reformed  church,  by  reason  of  the  predominance  of 
Roman-catholic  peers,^  nor  would  their  acts  have  tended  to 
preserve  that  middle  or  moderate  course  which  it  was  the 
monarch's  duty,  as  his  wish,  to  maintain.  Several  of  the 
Roman-catholic  nobles  held  office  in  his  consort^s  household ; 

'  Roman-catholic  senators  were  eli^ble  to  sit  in  both  houses  at  this  en,  not- 
withstanding the  croel^  of  the  penal  laws. 
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he  therefore  entreated  her  to  relieve  him  of  Bome  of  his 
agitators,  by  demanding  them  to  fulfil  their  duties  in  her 
French  establishment.  The  following  are  the  king's  com- 
ments on  their  departure,  in  his  letter  to  queen  Henrietta, 
dated  from  Oxford,  March  1645.* 

«  Vnimot  being  already  there,  [at  PbriB,]  Percy  on  his  way,  and  Smaexwitliin 
a  few  days  of  taking  his  journey  to  thee,  but  that  I  know  thou  carest  not  for  a  little 
trouble  to  free  me  from  greater  inconyenienoes,  yet  I  must  tell  thee  that  if  I  knew 
not  the  perfect  steadiness  of  thy  love  to  me,  I  might  reasonably  apprehend  that 
their  repair  to  thee  would  rather  prove  a  change  than  an  end  to  their  villanUw, 
and  I  cannot  deny  but  my  confidence  in  thee  was  some  cause  of  this  permiasian.'* 

Percy,  there  is  no  doubt,  deserved  the  character  given  by 
Ids  king.  He  was  the  spy  in  the  queen^s  service  that  betrayed 
events  in  the  royal  household  to  his  sister,  the  lady  Carlisle : 
his  conduct,  too,  had  been  treacherous  at  the  troublous  time 
of  the  death  of  Strafford.  Perhaps  the  other  two  had  been 
misled  by  him,  for  Wilmot  was  loyal  to  the  son,  if  not  to  the 
father,  but  was  as  profligate  in  his  youth  as  his  heir,  the 
notorious  Rochester.     The  king  continues, — 

"  I  have  received  thine  of  the  3d  of  March,  by  the  which  thou  puttest  me  in 
hope  of  assistance  of  men  and  money;  and  it  is  no  little  expresdon  of  thy  love 
to  me,  that  because  of  my  business,  festivals  are  troublesome  to  thee.  But  I  see 
that  assemblies  in  no  countries  are  very  agreeable  to  thee 

**  I  desire  thoe  to  think,  whether  it  would  not  advantage  thee  much  to  make 
a  personal  firiendship  with  the  queen-regent,  [Anne  of  Austria*]  without  showing 
distrust  to  her  minister,  [Mazarine,]  &ough  not  wholly  trusting  to  them;  and 
to  show  her,  that  when  her  regency  comes  out,  [expires,]  she  may  have  need  of 
her  firiends,  so  that  she  shall  but  serve  herself  by  helpng  of  thee,  and  to  ny  no 
more  but,  certainly,  if  this  rebellion  had  not  begun  to  oppress  me  when  it  did, 
a  lategrectt  queen  had  ended  more  gloriously  than  she  did." 

Charles  aQudes  here  to  his  consort^s  mother,  Marie  de  Medidsi, 

and  the  aQusion  is  an  lustorical  curiosity,  since  the  passage 

does  not  imply  the  utter  destitution  and  misery  of  her  dying 

scene  that  history  dwells  on. 

"  In  the  last  place,  I  desire  thee  to  give  me  a  weekly  account  of  thy  health; 
for  I  fear  lest,  in  that  alone,  thou  takest  not  care  enough  to  express  thy  kindneRS 
to  him,  who  is  eternally  thine."' 

In  this  series  occurs  a  letter  from  Henrietta,  in  which 
she  alludes  to  a  passage  in  one  from  her  husband,  where  he 
seemed  to  doubt  that  she  had  shown  his  correspondence  to 

^  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  Appendix,  vol.  iii.  pp.  271, 272. 
*  Printed  in  Edmund  Ludlow's  Memoirs;  Appendix,  voL  iii.  pp.  271, 272.  Thia 
is  a  true  copy,  Edmund  Frideaux  being  the  republican  who  edited  the  letter. 
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some  other  than  lord  Jermyn^  who^  with  his  aasistaat-secre- 
tary,  the  young  cavalier-poet  Cowley,  were  the  only  persons 
entrusted  with  the  deciphering  of  the  royal  letters : — 

QUKKN  HBNBIBTrA  TO  ElMO  OhABLES. 

"  There  is  one  thing  in  yonr  letter  which  troubles  me  mnch,  where  jaa  wonld 
have  me  'keep  to  myself  yoor  despatches/  as  if  yon  believe  that  I  should  be 
capable  to  show  them  to  any,  only  to  brd  Jer,  [Jermyn,]  to  nncypher  them,  my 
head  not  sojSering  me  to  do  it  myself:  but  if  it  please  you,  I  will  do  it,  and  none 
in  the  world  shall  see  them.    Be  kind  to  me,  or  you  kill  me. 

"  I  have  already  affliction  enough  to  bear,  which,  v^thout  your  love,  I  could 
not  do,  but  your  service  surmounts  alL  Farewell,  dear  heart !  Behold  the  mark 
which  you  desire  to  have,  to  know  when  I  desire  any  thing  in  earnest.    •{•" 

This  letter  proves  that  lord  Jermyn  was  the  king's  trusj^d 
firiend,  and  that  his  majesty  expressed  displeasure  if  the  con- 
fidence of  the  queen  was  not  entirely  Umited  to  him.  It  is 
another  instance  which  establishes  the  fidct,  that  the  person  to 
whom  the  world  gave  the  epithet  of  royal  fevourite,  was  in 
reality  private  secretary  and  decipherer  of  the  letters  of  the 
king  or  queen.  Envy  and  scandal  perpetually  pursued  such 
confidants  of  royalty^  and  the  malicious  stories  circulated  by 
their  enemies  always  take  a  vague  place  in  general  history^ 
without  any  definition  being  afforded  of  the  close  attendance 
the  office  required,  especially  when  the  economy  induced 
by  the  king's  misfortunes  obliged  lord  Jermyn  to  unite  the 
duties  of  the  queen^s  chamberlain,  steward,  and  secretary  in 
one.  On  these  reports  Horace  Walpole  has  founded  one  of 
his  malicious  tales,  on  no  better  authority  than  oral  tradition. 
''  One  evening,''  he  says,  "  before  the  queen  quitted  England, 
the  king  had  nearly  surprised  lord  Jermyn  alone  with  her. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  in  waiting,  who  were  walking  back- 
wards before  the  king  with  lights  down  the  gallery,  stumbled 
and  fell  on  purpose,  which  gave  Jermyn  time  to  escape.'' 
As  lord  Jermyn  had  been  the  queen's  domestic  ever  since 
she  was  seventeen, — being  appointed  as  such  by  the  king,  to 
her  great  displeasure,  on  the  dismissal  of  her  French  servants, 
— ^the  astonishment  of  his  majesty  would  have  been  caused  by 
his  absence  from  the  queen's  apartment  when  he  arrived,  and 
not  by  his  presence.  Fortunately  for  the  memory  of  Hen- 
rietta, her  self-sacrifices  in  behalf  of  king  Charles  are  quite 
sufficient  to  refute  such  slanders.     It  is  not  usual  for  women 
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whose  affections  wander  from  their  husbands  to  deprive  them- 
selves of  every  splendour^  every  luxury,  and  even  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  for  their  sakes.  Horace  Walpole  knew 
best  if  such  was  the  way  of  his  world. 

Care  and  anxiety  again  made  inroads  on  the  constitution 
of  the  queen,  who  fell  dangerously  ill  in  the  spring  of  1645, 
when  she  was  too  much  indisposed  to  listen  to  the  details  of 
business,  or  endure  the  agitation  of  reading  her  husband's 
letters.  King  Charles  alludes  to  the  precarious  state  of  her 
health  in  a  letter  written  to  his  trusted  minister,  lord  Jermyn. 
It  is  scarcely  needful  to  observe,  that  if  there  had  been  any 
real  cause  for  suspecting  the  queen  of  preferring  this  elderly 
nobleman  (who  had  arrived  at  the  sedate  age  of  sixty-one)  to 
her  husband,  that  husband  would  not  have  written  thus  to 
him: — 

Chablbs  I.  TO  LoBD  Jebicth. 
**  Haxbt,  «  Oxford,  April  24, 1645. 

"  Lest  my  wife  sbould  not  yet  be  fit  for  any  buBinesB,  I  write  this  to  yoa»  not 
to  ezcuiie  my  pauu,  but  to  ease  hers,  that  she  may  know,  bnt  not  be  troubled 
with  my  kindness.  I  refer  to  your  discretion  how  far  to  impart  my  letter  to  her, 
or  any  other  business,  so  that  her  health  in  the  first  place  be  cared  for,  and  i^ytst 
my  affairs.  And  now  I  mnst  tell  you,  that  nndonbtedly  if  yon  had  not  trusted 
to  Digby's  sanguine  temper,  (not  to  be  rehuted  from  sending  good  news,)  yoa 

would  not  hav^e  found  fiitilt  with  him  for  sending  mistaken  intelligenoe 

Are  you  obliged  to  publish  all  the  news  we  send  you?  Seriously,  I  think  nefwa 
may  sometimes  be  too  good  to  be  told  at  the  French  court,  lest  they  should 
underhand  asrist  my  rebels  to  keep  the  balance  of  dissennon  equal  betvreenua.'' 

Besides  this  shrewd  remark^  the  king  enters  into  free  con* 
fidence  with  his  trusted  servant^  building  much  on  a  favour- 
able turn  fortune  seemed  just  then  to  give  to  his  affairs.  He 
reckoned  especially  on  a  remittance  that  the  queen  had  given 
him  hopes  she  would  send^  and  quotes  this  promise  from  one 
of  her  letters  in  French :  "  Assure  yourself  of  40,000  pistoles 
that  I  will  send  you,  if  my  navy  comes  in  safe  with  the  tin/** 
This  was  in  allusion  to  a  flourishing  trade  which  queen  Hen« 
rietta  had  promoted  between  the  loyal  west  of  England  and 
France  for  the  tin  produced  from  her  dower-lands  in  Cornwall, 
and  from  the  stannary  districts  belonging  to  the  prince  of 
Wales.     The  manner  in  which  she  oi^anised  and  an*anged 

>  This  letter  may  be  seen,  at  length,  in  the  Reliquiae  Sacne,  published  at  the 
Bague,  1660.    Likewise  in  king  Charles's  letters,  published  by  parHament. 
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this  matter  has  been  quoted  in  illnstration  of  her  great  prac- 
tical abilities.^  The  king  thus  concludes  his  anxious  direc- 
tions to  Jennyn : — 

"  In  yonr  next,  let  me  know  partleolarly  bow  my  wi&  i»,  which,  though  [her 
health]  be  not  as  I  would  have  it,  yet  the  perfect  knowledge  will  hmder  me  to 
imoffine  her  worse  than  she  is.  If  well,  then  eyery  word  will  please  me.  I  have 
commanded  Dighy  to  write  to  yon  freely  oonoeming  Will  Hurray,  which  I  hold 
to  he  necessary  as  tondiing  Montrose's  business."' 

Charles  I.  yery  truly  anticipated^  that  the  publication  of 
the  letters  and  papers  which  his  rebels  captured  at  Naseby 
in  his  private  cabinet^  would  raise  his  character  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  world.  He  thus  mentions  the  subject  in  a  letter 
to  his  secretary^  sir  Edward  Nicholas :  "  My  rebels^  I  thank 
them,  have  published  my  priyate  letters  in  prints  and  though 
I  could  have  wished  their  pains  had  been  spared^  yet  I  will 
neither  deny  that  those  things  were  mine  which  they  have 
set  out  in  my  name,  (only  some  words  here  and  there  are 
mistaken,  and  some  commas  misplaced,  but  not  much  mate- 
rial,) nor  will  I,  as  a  good  Protestant  or  honest  man, 
blush  for  any  of  those  papers.  Indeed,  as  a  discreet  man, 
I  will  not  justify  myself;  yet  would  I  fain  know  him  who 
would  be  willing  that  all  his  private  letters  should  be 
at  once  printed,  as  mine  have  now  been.  However,  so  that 
but  one  clause  be  rightly  understood,  I  care  not  much  so 
that  the  others  take  their  fortune.  It  is  concerning  the 
'mongreP  parliament:  the  truth  is,  that  Sussex^s  factious- 
ness at  that  time  put  me  out  of  patience,  which  made  me 
freely  vent  my  displeasure  against  those  of  his  party  to  my 
wife.^^" 

After  the  battle  of  Naseby  the  royaUst  cause  was  hopeless 
in  England,  and  the  queen,  torn  with  anguish  in  regard  to 
the  personal  safety  of  her  husband,  sent  sir  John  Denham 
from  France,^  in  order  to  obtain  a  personal  conference  with 
him,  that  she  might  know  his  real  situation.  Sir  John  either 
influenced  or  bribed  that  strange  fanatic,  Hugh  Peters,  to  obtain 

1  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria»  1671,  p.  44.  '  Reliquis  Sacrss. 

'  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  pp.  103, 104. 
*  See  the  Dedication  of  sir  John  Denham's  nohle  deecriplaTe  poem  of  Cooper's 
Hin,  pnhlished  after  the  Bestoration. 
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for  him  this  interview.  The  Mthful  and  learned  cavalier  saw 
the  king  at  Caversham,  and  informed  him  of  the  exact  situa- 
tion of  his  queen  in  her  native  country,  and  of  all  her  hopes 
and  fears  regarding  foreign  assistance.  Denham  relates  a 
most  pleasing  anecdote  relative  to  the  interest  the  king  took 
in  his  hterary  productions.  All  the  troubles  which  oppressed 
his  royal  heart  had  not  prevented  Charles  firom  reading  and 
analyzing  Denham's  poem  on  sir  Richard  Fanshawe's  trans- 
lation of  the  Pastor  Fido.  The  pleasures  arising  from  litenu 
ture  were  the  sole  consolations  of  the  unfortunate  Charles 
during  his  utter  bereavement  and  separation  from  all  he  loved 
in  life. 

The  first  gleam  of  satis&ction  to  the  mind  of  queen  Hen- 
rietta, was  the  arrival  of  her  eldest  son  in  France.  This  boy, 
with  his  young  brother  the  duke  of  York,  had  early  been 
inured  to  the  sound  of  bullets  and  the  crash  of  cannon* 
They  had  followed  their  royal  £Etther  through  many  a  field 
of  varying  fortune,  sometimes  exposed  to  the  range  of  the 
murderous  bullet/  sometimes  crouched  fit>m  the  pelting  storm 
beneath  a  hedge,  suffering,  in  company  with  their  tutor,  a 
much-enduring  divine  of  the  persecuted  church  of  Enghmd, 
hunger,  cold,  and  pitiless  weather,  while  their  royal  sire  was 
putting  the  fortunes  of  England  on  a  field  <$  then,  when  the 
strife  was  over,  springing  to  his  arms,  and  comforting  him  by 
their  passionate  caresses.  Illustrative  of  which  description  is 
the  adventure  often  told  by  the  illustrious  Harvey.*  At  the 
battle  of  Edgehill  the  royal  boys  were  given  to  his  care, 
whilst  the  king  engaged  in  battle.  Harvey  withdrew  with 
the  littie  princes  under  a  bank,  and  drawing  out  a  book,  was 
soon  lost  to  all  things  but  study.  In  the  course  of  time,  the 
bullets  began  to  whistle  about  the  princely  boys  and  their 

1  See  an  incident  of  the  kind  in  Ellis's  Ori^nal  Letters;  second  Series, 
vol.  iii.  p.  304.  James  II.,  in  his  anto-hiography,  draws  a  most  extraordinary 
picture  of  the  battles  and  sieges  of  which  he  was  a  witnesSy  from  his  detention 
in  Hull,  by  sir  John  Hotham,  to  the  Restoration. 

'  The  discoverer  of  the  drcolation  of  the  blood.  The  fimatics  bore  as  bitter 
a  gmdge  against  this  great  man  as  against  his  royal  fncnd,  who  had  given  him 
apartments  at  Whitehall;  and  when  the  roondheads  sacked  the  palaice,  th^ 
were  particularly  active  in  destroying  his  collections  and  furniture.— See  Aubrey's 
Mlsoellaniesy  and  for  the  above  anecdote. 
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stadious  friend.  At  last  a  cannon-ball  tore  up  the  ground  iear 
them^  which  forced  the  philosopher  and  his  chaises  firom  their 
station.  In  after  life^  James  duke  of  York  occasionally  nar- 
rated his  early  reminisc^ices  of  such  adventures  occurring 
when  he  was  little  more  than  nine  years  old;  he  recalled 
them  with  the  feeling  of  love  and  admiration  with  which  he 
always  mentioned  his  £Etther's  name. 

The  duke  of  York  was  left  in  Oxford  at  its  disastrous 
surrender^  and  was  committed  by  the  parliament  to  the 
custody  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland^  and  afterwards  lodged 
as  a  prisoner  in  the  palace  of  St.  James.  The  young  prince 
of  Wales  was  hurried  to  the  loyal  west  of  England^  and  when 
the  fortunes  of  his  royal  father  became  still  more  and  more 
disastrous^  he  was  withdrawn  to  Scilly^  afterwards  to  Jersey ; 
finally^  he  took  shelter  on  the  opposite  coast^  September  18, 
1646,  and  joined  his  royal  mother  at  Paris.  From  thence 
the  mother  and  son  were  invited  by  the  queen-regent  of 
France  to  visit  her  and  the  Uttle  king,  Louis  XIV.,  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  their  reception  is  thus  described  by  an  eye- 
witness:— "The  queen-regent  and  the  little  king  of  France 
came  to  meet  their  royal  guests,  and  received  them  into  their 
coach.  When  they  alighted,  Louis  XIV.  gave  his  hand  to 
his  aunt,  the  queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  prince  of  Wales 
led  the  queen  of  France.  The  next  day  the  prince  of  Wales 
came  to  her  drawing-room,  when  she  appointed  him  a/au/eui/, 
as  concerted  with  his  mother,  queen  Henrietta;  but  when  his 
mother  afterwards  entered  the  apartment,  it  was  etiquette  for 
the  prince  to  occupy  only  a  joint-stool  in  her  presence,  as 
queen  of  Great  Britain;  he  therefore  rose  from  the  arm- 
chair and  took  his  place  in  the  circle,  where  he  remained 
standing  during  the  audience/'^  Very  singular  does  it 
seem,  that  these  royal  exiles  should  be  employing  their 
thoughts  and  occupying  their  time  with  arrangements  of 
precedence  between  joint-stools  and  arm-chairs, — yet  so  it 
was.  TiU  Henrietta  Maria  was  a  refugee  in  France,  it 
appears  that  she  dislikrd  such  pompous  trifles  as  much  as 
did  her  mighty  sire  Henri  Quatre,  and  never  exacted  them  in 

1  Madame  de  Motteville. 
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her  private  intercourse  with  her  friends  :  we  have  shown  how 
utterly  free  her  letters  are  from  cold  ceremonial.  But  when 
under  the  protection  of  her  munificent  Spanish  sister-in-law, 
Anne  of  Austria,  she  was  forced  to  take  the  heavy  chain  of 
etiquette  on  her  neck  more  than  ever,  or  run  the  risk  of 
giving  offence  every  moment,  by  breaking  those  little  incom- 
prehensible laws  by  which  observers  of  ceremony  govern  every 
movement  of  those  domesticated  with  them.  It  seems  to 
have  been  Anne  of  Austria^s  favourite  maimer  of  testifying 
her  hospitality  and  oousideration  for  her  guests  and  frotigfs^ 
by  offering  them  precedence  to  herself  and  her  sons  on  every 
occasion:  of  course,  it  was  but  good  manners  in  the  royal 
guests  to  protest  against  such  preference  and  distinction. 
Thus  was  time  tediously  spent  in  ceremonials  idle  and  absurd ; 
and  the  worst  was,  that  an  elaborate  example  was  set  for 
such  follies  to  the  bystanding  courtiers,  from  whom  it  spread 
all  over  Europe.  A  scene  of  this  kind  occurred  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Wales  at  the  French  court 
Madame  de  MotteviUe  says,  that  ^'At  the  betrothal  of 
mademoiselle  de  Themines  with  the  marquess  de  Coeuvre, 
queen  Henrietta,  who  was  among  the  guests  at  this  festival, 
was  given  by  the  royal  family  of  France  the  precedence  in  sign- 
ing the  marriage-articles,  which  she  did  not  do  till  after  all  the 
civilities  and  resistances  required  on  such  occasions  had  been 
carried  to  the  utmost.  Then  the  queen-regent  of  France, 
Anne  of  Austria,  signed,  and  the  minor-king,  Louis  XIY . ; 
then  Charles  prince  of  Wales;  and  then  Monsieur,  (Oaston 
duke  of  Orleans,)  because  the  vSritable  Monsieur,  Philippe 
duke  of  Anjou,  was  too  little  to  sign,  not  being  able  to 
write.''> 

Madame  de  Motteville  proceeds  to  declare,  that  the  young 
king  of  France  seldom  took  precedence  of  Charles  prince  of 
Wales  when  they  met  at  court,  or  when  they  danced  the 
brariU  or  brawl,  without  great  apology.     The  two  queens 

1  Madame  de  MotteviUe,  yqL  L  pp.  412,  413.  This  child,  '*  the  veritable  Hon- 
rienr  of  France,"  afterwards  inherited  the  title  of  Orleans,  on  the  death  of  Oaston 
without  sons.  The  title  of  *  Monsieur '  always  reverted  to  the  second  brother  or 
son  of  the  reigning  king  of  France.  Philippe  was  the  only  brother  of  Look 
XIV.,  and  the  patriarch  of  the  Orleans-Bourbon  line  lately  on  the  throne  of 
France, 
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had  SQ  arranged  the  ceremonial^  that  these  representatives  of 
the  two  greatest  kingdoms  in  the  world  were  either  accommo- 
dated with  equal  joint-stools  in  their  royal  presences,  or  stood 
in  the  courtly  circle.  The  following  sketch  of  Charles  in  his 
youth,  then  about  sixteen,  was  drawn  from  the  life.  "  This 
prince  was  very  well  shaped,  his  brown  complexion  agreed 
well  enough  with  his  large  bright  black  eyes ;  his  mouth  was 
exceedingly  ugly,  but  his  figure  was  surpassingly  fine.  He 
was  very  tall  for  his  age,  and  carried  himself  with  grace  and 
dignity.  His  natural  tendency  to  wit  and  repartee  was  not 
noticed,  for  at  that  time  of  his  life  he  hesitated,  and  even 
stammered,  a  defect  observed  in  his  father  Charles  I.,  and  still 
more  seriously  in  his  unde  Louis  XIII.'^*  This  defect  was 
nevertheless  no  fault  of  the  organs  of  utterance,  as  madame 
de  Motteville  supposes,  for  the  princess  tongue  was  gUb 
enough  in  his  own  language;  but  was  owing  to  his  great 
diflSculty  in  pronouncing  French, — a  proof  that  his  mother 
had  not  accustomed  herself  to  talk  to  her  children  in  her 
native  tongue.  For  a  year  or  two  after  his  arrival  in  France, 
we  shall  find  that  the  young  prince  was  forced  to  remain 
nearly  a  mute  for  want  of  words. 

Queen  Henrietta  manifested,  at  an  early  period  of  her 
sojourn  in  France,  an  extreme  desire  to  unite  her  niece, 
mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  to  her  son  the  prince  of  Wales. 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  was  not  only  suitable  in  rank, 
being  the  first  princess  in  France,  the  daughter  of  the  favourite 
brother  of  Henrietta,  but  likewise  the  greatest  heiress  in 
Europe.  Her  portraits  at  Versailles  and  Eu  show  that  she 
had  no  Uttle  beauty,  and  her  memoirs,  that  she  had  wit  suffi- 
cient to  encourage  her  in  her  vanity  and  presumption.  Graston 
of  Orleans,  father  of  this  fantastic  royal  beauty,  was  poor, 
considering  his  high  rank  as  the  first  prince  of  the  blood.  All 
his  first  wife^s  vast  possessions,  as  heiress  of  Montpensier  and 
Dombes,  had  passed  to  his  daughter,  and  he  was  often  de- 
pendent on  her  for  funds  when  she  was  a  very  young  woman, 
and  this  position  inflated  her  intolerable  self-esteem.  She 
took  pleasure  in  mortifying  her  aunt,  queen  Henrietta,  when- 
'  Madame  de  Motteville,  yoL  i.  p.  876. 

VOL.  V.  S 
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ever  she  opened  the  subject  of  her  union  with  the  prince  of 
Wales ;  it  is  evident  that  she  suspected  him  of  indifference  to 
her  charms  and  advantages^  for  she  never  mentions  the  matter 
without  apparent  pique.  '^  Although  I  had,^'  *  she  observes, 
"  been  sufficiently  informed  of  the  wishes  of  my  aunt,  the 
queen  of  England,  when  we  were  together  at  Fontainebleau, 
yet  I  seemed  not  to  give  the  slightest  credence  to  a  second 
declaration  the  prince  of  Wales  made  me  through  madame 
d'Epemon,  who  was  the  friend  of  the  English  royal  family. 
The  first  offer  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  I  said,  was  made  me 
by  the  queen  his  mother.  I  really  know  not,  if  he  had 
spoken  himself,  whether  he  might  not  have  succeeded;  but  I 
am  sure  I  could  not  set  great  account  on  what  was  told  me 
in  behalf  of  a  lover  who  had  nothing  to  say  for  himself 
Afterwards  she  consoles  her  pride  by  the  reflection  that  young 
Charles  had  nothing  to  say  for  himself,  because  he  could  not 
utter  an  intelligible  sentence  in  French ;  yet  she  considered 
that  he  ought  to  have  obtained  proficiency  on  purpose.  Thus 
la  grande  mademoiselle  remained  indignant  that  he  only 
courted  her  through  the  agency  of  the  tender  and  flattering 
speeches  made  by  his  royal  mother.  *'  I  noted,  nevertheless,^' 
says  the  literary  princess,  "that  whenever  I  went  to  see  queen 
Henrietta,  her  son  always  placed  himself  near  me.  He 
always  led  me  to  my  coach;  nothing  could  induce  him  to  put 
on  his  hat  in  my  presence ;  he  never  put  it  on  till  I  quitted 
him,  and  his  regard  for  me  manifested  itself  a  himdred  ways 
in  little  matters.  One  day,  when  I  was  going  to  a  grand 
assembly  given  by  madame  de  Choisy,  the  queen  of  England 
would  dress  me,  and  arrange  my  hair  herself;  she  came  for 
this  purpose  to  my  apartments,  and  took  the  utmost  pains  to 
set  me  off  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  prince  of  Wales 
held  the  flambeau  near  me,  to  light  my  toilette,  the  whole 
time.''"  What  an  extraordinary  historical  group  here  pre- 
sents itself  I  The  artists  of  the  day  could  draw  nothing  but 
the  fade  subject  of  Venus  attired  by  the  Graces ;  here  to  the 
mind's  eye  rises  the  elegant  figure  of  the  royal  Henrietta 

'  M^moires  de  Mademoiselle  de  Montpcnsier,  torn.  i.  pp.  132, 133. 
«  Ibid.,  p.  143. 
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adormng  her  beautifiil  and  spirituelle  niece^  then  in  the  first 
splendour  of  her  charms,  and  in  contrast  to  their  beanty  was 
the  dark  Spanish-looking  boy^  standing  by  with  the  flambeau. 
First  cousins,  it  is  true,  have  privileges ;  Charles  was  not  more 
than  fifteen,  but  yet  too  old  for  an  attendant  Cupidon. 

"  I  wore  black,  white,  and  carnation,^'  ^  pursu(»  mademoi- 
selle de  Montpensier;  "my  parure  of  precious  stones  was 
fastened  by  ribbons  of  these  colours.  I  wore,  also,  a  plume  of 
the  same  kind :  all  had  been  fancied  and  ordered  by  my  aunt, 
the  queen  of  England.  The  queen-regent,  [Anne  of  Austria,] 
who  knew  by  whose  hands  I  was  adorned,  sent  for  me  to 
come  to  her  before  I  went  to  the  ball ;  therefore  the  prince 
of  Wales  had  an  opportunity  of  arriving  at  the  hdtel  de 
Choisy  before  me,  and  I  found  him  there,  at  the  partes 
cochires,  ready  to  hand  me  from  my  coach.  I  stopped  in  a 
chamber  to  re-adjust  my  hair  at  a  mirror,  and  the  prince  of 
Wales  again  held  the  flambeau  for  me;  and  this  time  be 
brought  his  cousin,  prince  Robert,  [Rupert,]  as  an  interpreter 
between  us,  for,  believe  it  who  will,  though  he  could  under- 
stand every  word  I  said  to  him,  he  could  not  reply  to  me  the 
least  sentence  in  French.  When  the  ball  was  finished,  and 
we  retired,  the  prince  of  Wales  followed  me  to  the  porter's 
lodge  of  my  hotel,  and  lingered  till  I  entered,  and  then  went 
his  way.  His  gallantry  was  pushed  so  &r,  that  it  made  a 
great  noise  in  the  world  that  winter,  and  was  much  mani- 
fested at  a  fete  celebrated  at  the  Palms-Royal,  where  there 
was  played  a  magnificent  Italian  comedy,  embellished  with 
machinery  and  music,  followed  by  a  ball ;  and  again  my  aunt, 
the  queen  of  England,  would  dress  me  with  her  own  hands. 
It  had  taken  three  entire  days  to  arrange  my  ornaments :  my 
robe  was  all  figured  with  diamonds,  with  carnation  trinmiings. 
I  wore  the  jewels  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  to  add  to  them, 
the  queen  of  England  lent  me  some  very  fine  ones,  which 
at  that  time  she  had  not  yet  sold.  She  said  not  a  little  on 
the  fine  turn  of  my  shape,  my  good  mien,  my  fairness,  and 

'  MademoiBelle  de  Montpeiuder,  vol.  L  p.  143.  The  tricolour  of  the  house  of 
Orleans,  the  Vack  changed  to  blue  by  Philippe  Egalit^,  as  the  coloan  of  rovo- 
)atioiiary  France. 
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the  brightness  of  my  light  hair/'  Mademoiselle  was  placed 
on  a  throne  in  the  middle  of  the  ball-room^  and  the  young 
king  of  France  and  the  prince  of  Wales  seated  themselves  at 
her  feet.  ''I  felt  not  the  least  embarrassed,''  adds  this 
modest  damsel;  ''but  as  I  had  an  idea  of  marrying  the 
emperor^  I  regarded  the  prince  of  Wales  but  as  an  object  of 
pity  1"  In  the  course  of  this  egotist's  memoirs^  she  marks 
widi  malicious  contempt  the  increasing  poverty  of  her  aunt, 
queen  Henrietta,  the  plainness  of  her  attire,  the  himiihty  of 
her  equipage,  as  she  gradually  parted  with  every  diamond  and 
glittering  things  the  remnants  of  her  former  spl^idour,  which, 
together  with  the  Uberal  allowance  she  derived  from  the 
French  government,  she  sacrificed  to  her  conjugal  affection. 

As  the  fortunes  of  her  royal  lord  grew  darker  and  darker, 
queen  Henrietta  was  induced  to  persuade  him  to  abandon  the 
episcopal  church  in  England,  in  hopes  of  restoration  and 
peace,  such  advice  being  in  direct  contradiction  to  her  letters, 
previously  quoted.^  The  agents  who  undertook  to  inform  the 
king  of  her  wishes  in  this  matter,  certainly  gave  him  great  pain 
and  displeasure.  These  were  Bellievre,  the  French  ambassador, 
who  arrived  at  Newcastle  in  1646  on  this  errand  from  his 
court ;  and  sir  William  Davenant,  who  was  sent  by  the  queen 
direct  from  Paris,  to  tell  the  king  "  that  all  his  friends  there 
advised  his  compliance."  The  king  observed  ''that  he  had 
no  friends  there  who  knew  aught  of  the  subject." — "There 
is  lord  Jennyn,"  repUed  Davenant.  "  Jermyn  knows  nothing 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs,"  said  the  king.  "  Lord  Colepepper 
is  of  the  same  opinion." — "  Colepepper  has  no  religion  what- 
ever," returned  Charles;  "  what  does  Hyde  think  of  it?" 
"  We  do  not  know,  please  your  majesty,"  answered  Davenant ; 
"  the  chancellor  has  forsaken  the  prince,  having  remained  in 
Jersey  instead  of  accompanying  him  to  the  queen,  and  her 
majesty  is  much  offended  with  him." — "My  wife  is  in  the 
wrong.  Hyde  is  an  honest  man,  who  will  never  forsake  the 
church  or  me,"  exclaimed  the  king ;  "  I  wish  he  were  with 
my  son."  Davenant  proceeded  to  mention  "  that  the  queen 
had  resolved,  if  her  opinion  were  not  taken,  to  retire  into  a 

*  Seo  the  end  of  her  first  letter,  previoiuly  printed  from  the  Naaeby  capture. 
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cfflLyent^  and  never  to  see  the  king  again,'' — an  intimation 
which  gave  the  severest  pangs  to  the  heart  of  her  husband, 
who  drove  the  negotiator  firom  his  presence^  which  he  never 
permitted  him  to  enter  i^ain.^  The  king  remonstrated  with 
the  queen  on  her  avowed  intention  of  deserting  him,  which 
she  passionately  denied,  and  it  is  supposed  that  Davenant  had 
dared  to  threaten  the  king  with  some  of  the  idle  gossip  he 
had  gathered  in  her  majesty^s  household  in  Paris.  Notwith- 
standing this  sharp  trial  of  his  dearest  affections^  Charles 
stood  firm^  and  the  church  owes  the  preservation  of  the  re- 
mainder of  her  property  to  his  honesty  and  justice;  and  the 
grand  object  of  the  rebels^  of  dividing  her  spoils  among  the 
strongest,  and  devouring  them  like  the  abbey  lands^  met  with 
no  l^al  sanction.  The  vast  access  of  despotism  attained  by 
Henry  VIII.,  in  a  similar  case,  seems  to  have  offered  no  in- 
ducement to  Charles  I.  Had  he  really  been  a  tyrant,  would 
he  not  have  followed  such  an  example  with  impunity,  and 
taken  the  opportunity,  not  only  of  reUeving  his  pecuniary  dis- 
tress, but  of  throwing  rich  sops  to  the  new  set  of  upstarts 
greedy  for  prey  ? 

No  part  of  the  sad  pilgrimage  of  the  unfortunate  monarch 
was  more  afiSicting  to  him  than  his  sojourn  at  Newcastle,  yet 
the  great  body  of  the  people  always  treated  him  with  respect 
and  affection.  A  little  drcnmstance,  that  occurred  to  him 
when  at  church  in  that  town,  he  often  repeated  with  pleasure. 
In  the  course  of  the  service,  the  clerk  gave  out  a  psalm, 
chosen  with  a  fiu^ous  tendency, — 

"  Why  boasted;  thou,  thoa  tyncat^ 
Thy  wicked  works  abroad  ?" 

The  king  arose  and  forbade  it,  and  gave  out  the  commence- 
ment of  the  46th  psalm, — 

«  Have  mercy,  Loord*  on  me. 
For  men  would  me  devour."' 

The  whole  congregation  joined  with  the  head  of  their  church 
in  his  amendment,  and  sang  the  psalm,  which  was,  indeed, 
the  most  applicable  to  his  case. 

>  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion. 
'  Whitelock's  Parliamentary  Memorials. 
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In  the  ootme  of  the  year  1646^  the  qaeen  had  the  plea- 
sui^  of  nFelcoming  to  her  arms  her  little  daughter^  Henrietta, 
whom  she  had  left  an  infant  of  but  a  fortnight  old  at  Exeter. 
The  escape  of  the  babe  firom  the  power  of  the  parliament  was 
effected  by  lady  Morton^  her  govemesa.  TMs  young  lady 
was  one  of  the  beautiful  race  of  Villiers^  and  greatly  esteemed 
by  the  queen,  whose  fieivour  she  certainly  deserved  by  her 
courageous  fideUty,  both  in  attending  her  to  Exeter  in  the 
worst  of  her  troubles,  taking  care  of  her  infant,  and  ulti- 
mately bringing  it  safely  to  her.  Lady  Morton  had  been 
permitted  by  the  parlkmentary  army  to  retire  with  the 
infant-princess  firom  Exeter  to  the  nursery-palaoe  of  Oat- 
lands.  The  year  after,  when  all  royal  expenses  were  cashiered, 
and  the  parliament  meditated  taking  the  child  to  transfer  it 
with  its  brothers  and  sisters  to  the  custody  of  the  earl  and 
countess  of  Northumberland,  lady  Morton  resolved  only  to 
surrender  this  little  one  to  the  queen,  from  whom  she  had 
received  her.  Pere  Cyprian  Gamache,  who  was  afterwards 
the  tutor  of  the  princess,  details  the  story  of  the  escape;  and 
the  simple  man  seems  to  believe,  in  his  enthusiasm,  that  Pro- 
vidence had  ordained  all  the  troubles  of  king  Charles,  in  order 
that  his  youngest  daughter  might  be  brought  up  a  Roman- 
catholic.  "  Queen  Henrietta,''  he  says,  "  separated  from  her 
husband  and  children,  Uving  in  loneliness  of  heart  at  the 
Louvre,  had  thought  intensely  of  this  babe ;  and  earnestly 
desiring  her  restoration,  had  vowed  that  if  she  were  ever 
re-united  to  her,  that  she  would  rear  her  in  her  own  religion.^ 
Can  a  mother  foi^et  her  child?''  repeats  pire  Gamache.  "A 
hundred  times  each  day  did  the  thoughts  of  the  bereaved 
queen  recur  to  her  httle  infant;  as  many  times  did  her 
prayers,  accompanied  with  maternal  tears,  ask  her  of  God, — 
nor  did  he  refuse  the  just  request.  In  fact,  it  was  clearly 
his  will  that  the  infant  should  be  restored  to  the  mother; 
and  in  bringing  it  to  pass,  he  caused  feminine  weakness  to 
triumph  over  all  the  power  of  the  English  parliament.     His 

*  MS.  of  P^  Cyprian  Gamache,  section  116,  recently  printed  by  Mr.  Colbnm 
among  the  volumes  of  documentary  collectiona  entitled  the  Court  and  Times  of 
Charles  L 
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goodness  inspired  the  countess  of  Morton  to  divest  herself  of 
her  rich  robes  and  noble  ornaments,  to  assume  the  garb  of 
poverty,  and  disguise  herself  as  the  wife  of  a  poor  French 
servant,  little  better  than  a  beggar.  She  likewise  dressed 
the  infant  princess  iu  rags,  like  a  beggar-boy,  and  called  her 
'  Pierre,'  that  name  being  somewhat  like  the  sound  by  which 
the  little  creature  meant  to  call  herself '  princess,'  if  she  was 
asked  her  name/' 

Lady  Morton  was  tall  and  elegantly  formed,  and  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  disguise  the  noble  air  and  graceful  port  of 
the  Villiers  beauty.  She,  however,  fitted  herself  up  a  hump 
with  a  bundle  of  Unen,  and  in  this  disguise  walked  to  Dover 
with  the  little  princess  on  her  back,  giving  out  that  she 
was  her  little  boy.*  Subsequently  lady  Morton  declared 
that  she  was  both  alarmed  and  amused  at  the  indignation  of 
the  royal  infant  at  her  rags  and  mean  appearance,  and  at  the 
pertinacity  with  which  she  strove  to  inform  every  person  she 
passed  on  the  road  ''that  she  was  not  a  beggar-boy,  and 
Pierre,  but  the  little  princess.'"  Fortunately  for  the  infant 
Henrietta,  no  one  understood  her  babblings  but  her  affec- 
tionate guardian.  Lady  Morton  had  arranged  all  things  so 
judiciously,  that  she  crossed  the  sea  from  Dover  to  Calais  in 
the  common  packet-boat,  without  awakening  the  least  sus- 
picion. When  once  on  the  French  tenitory,  the  royal  child 
was  no  longer  "  Pierre,"  but  "  princess,"  and  lady  Morton 
made  the  best  of  her  way  to  the  queen  at  Paris.  "  Oh !  the 
joy  of  that  meeting  I"  exclaims  pere  Cyprian ;  "  oh !  the  con- 
solation to  the  heart  of  the  mother,  when  her  little  one  who 
was  lost  was  found  again.  How  many  times  we  saw  her  clasp 
her  round  the  neck,  kiss  her,  and  kiss  her  over  again.  The 
queen  called  this  princess  the  '  child  of  benediction,'  and 
resolved  to  rear  her  in  the  Roman-catholic  faith.  In  fact,  as 
soon  as  the  first  sparks  of  reason  began  to  appear  in  the  mind 
of  this  precious  child,  her  majesty  honoured  me  by  the  com- 
mand of  instructing  her.'" 

Lady  Morton's  successful  adventure  caused  a  great  deal  of 

*  Pere  Cyprian  Oamacbe,  MS.  115.  '  Vie  de  Bcine  Henriette*  (Bonnet). 

>  Qamache  MS.  116. 
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csonversation  at  Paris,  and  Edmund  Waller,  who  had  previ- 
ously cdehrated  her  as  a  leading  beauty  at  the  court  of 
England,  made  her  the  heroine  of  another  poem,  in  which 
he  lauded  her  fidehty  to  her  royal  mistress.  In  one  of  his 
couplets,  (which  we  do  not  quote  as  the  best  of  his  strains,) 
he  alludes  to  lady  Morton's  stratagem  thus : — 

**  The  &ultlG88  nymph,  changing  her  faultless  shape, 
Becomes  nnhandsome,  handsomely  to  iKxpe,** 

This  poem  was  presented  to  queen  Henrietta  Maria  at  the 
Louvre,  on  New-year's  day,  1647.'  The  httle  princess,  who 
was  bom  in  so  much  peril,  and  preserved  amidst  adventures 
more  romantic  than  any  invented  by  writers  of  fiction,  was 
received  by  her  royal  mother  as  a  consolation  sent  by  Heaven 
for  her  troubles.  The  mother  and  child,  thus  wonderfully 
re-united,  were  never  separated  for  any  length  of  time  again. 
The  sad  queen  seems  to  have  centered  her  warmest  maternal 
afiTection  in  this  youngest  and  fairest  of  her  oflFspring.' 

A  parhamentary  war  broke  out  in  Paris  in  the  first  days 
of  the  year  1648.  It  is  well  known  in  history  as  the  war  of 
the  Fronde.  It  raged  for  about  eighteen  months.  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  enUghtened  by  sad  experience,  thus  early  in  the 
struggle  warned  her  sister-in-law  how  to  avert  the  coming 
storm.'  Few  persons,  however,  take  any  warning  except  by 
their  own  personal  suffering;  and  the  war  of  the  Fronde, 
which  commenced  on  the  7th  of  January,  1648,  with  a 
stormy  meeting  of  the  merchants  of  Paris  to  resist  a  heavy 
illegal  house-tax,  had  assumed  a  very  alarming  character  in 
the  course  of  that  spring.  The  people  took  advantage  of  the 
minority  of  the  king,  the  discontents  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  the  successes  of  the  English  parliament  in  a  £ur 
worse  cause,  to  demand  rights  which  had  been  gradually  ex- 
tinguished since  the  death  of  their  beloved  Henri  Quatre. 
Henrietta  Maria  took  a  just  and  sensible  view  of  the  griev- 
ances of  her  native  country, — a  view  well   becoming  her 

>  Waller's  Poems.     Clarendon,  madame  de  Motteville,  and  Waller,  and  many 
contemporaries,  all  anthenticate  this  extraordinaiy  escape  of  the  infant  Henrietta. 
'  Father  Cyprian's  MS. 
'  Madame  de  Motteville,  who  is  the  historian  and  eye-witness  of  the  Fronde. 
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father's  daughter.  She  subsequently  employed  her  influence 
in  negotiating  a  peace  with  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Cond6^ 
who  were  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party. 

While  this  national  convulsion  was  progressing  towards  its 
crisis^  Henrietta  Maria  resided  either  at  the  Louvre  or  at  St. 
Germain's.  She  continued  to  be  highly  respected  by  the 
French  court;  she  was  invited  to  stand  godmother  to  the 
petit  Monsieur  of  Prance,  who  was  given  the  name  of  Philippe 
at  his  confirmation,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1648.  Two  or  three 
days  afterwards,  the  news  arrived  that  her  second  son,  James 
Auke  of  York,  had  made  his  escape  from  his  imprisonment  in 
St.  James's-palace,  by  one  of  those  romantic  series  of  adven- 
tures which  seem  to  pertain  to  every  sovereign  who  bore  the 
name  of  Stuart.  The  queen  had  written  to  James  from 
Prance,  enjoining  him  to  obtain  his  Uberation  if  possible  3^ 
but  tins  intention  was  suspected  by  the  authorities  paramount 
in  the  kingdom,  and  his  governor  was  threatened  with  com- 
mittal to  the  Tower  if  his  charge  were  detected  in  any  such 
design.  In  one  of  those  interviews  with  his  royal  father 
which  were  sometimes  permitted,  James  obtained  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  his  majesty;  he  retained  the  secret  closely 
in  his  own  bosom  for  an  entire  year,  without  finding  an 
opportunity  of  confiding  it  to  any  one,  but,  as  he  declared, 
the  idea  never  left  him  night  or  day.  The  queen  was  in 
constant  correspondence  with  agents  in  England  to  effect  the 
escape  of  James.  The  chief  difficulty  was,  that  he  had  given 
a  promise  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  his  governor,  that 
he  would  not  receive  any  letters  whatsoever  without  his  know* 
ledge.  So  strictly  did  the  young  boy  keep  his  promise,  that^ 
as  he  was  going  into  the  tennis-court  in  St.  James's-palace, 
a  person,  whom  he  knew  to  be  perfectly  fidthful,  offered  to 
slip  a  letter  into  his  hand,  saying  softly  to  him,  '^  It  is  from 
the  queen.'^  James  answered,  '^  I  mtcst  keep  my  promise, 
and  for  that  reason  I  cannot  receive  it.''  As  he  spoke  thuf, 
he  passed  onward,  so  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  colloquy. 
This  incident  was  told  to  the  queen  at  Paris,  who  was  much 
displeased,  and  said  angrily,  ''What  can  James  mean,  by 
*  Madame  de  MotteviUe,  vol.  ii.  p.  186 ;  Maestricht  editaon. 
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refusing  a  letter  from  me?*'  He  afterwards  explained  to 
her,  in  Paris,  that  his  boyish  honour  was  pledged,  and  the 
queen  declared  that  she  was  satisfied.  After  he  had  effected 
his  escape,  the  royal  youth  remained  on  board  that  portion 
of  the  EngUsh  fleet  which  had  forsaken  the  rebel  party,  and 
taken  refuge  at  Helvoetsluys.  He  hoisted  his  flag  there  as 
lord  admiral;  and  as  the  English  sailors  were  much  en- 
couraged by  his  presence,  queen  Henrietta  gave  him  leave  to 
continue  on  board,  and  his  brother,  the  prince  of  Wales,  pre- 
pared to  leave  France  to  join  him  there. 

"  In  this  year/'  observes  madame  de  Motteville,  "a  terrible 
star  reigned  against  kings.  On  the  14th  of  July,  1648, 
mademoiselle  de  Beaumont  and  I  went  to  see  the  queen  Hen- 
rietta, who  had  retired  to  the  convent  of  the  CarmeUtes,  in 
order  to  compose  her  mind  after  the  anguish  she  had  endured 
in  parting  with  her  son  the  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  departed 
to  take  the  command  of  the  English  ships  which  were  at 
that  time  lying  at  Helvoetsluys.  We  found  the  queen  alone 
in  a  Uttle  chamber,  writing  and  closing  up  despatches,  which, 
she  assured  us,  after  she  had  finished  them,  were  of  the 
greatest  importance.  She  then  communicated  to  us  the  great 
apprehensions  she  felt  regarding  the  success  of  her  son's  un- 
dertaking. She  confided  to  us  her  present  state  of  pecu- 
niary distress,  which  originated  in  the  destitution  of  the 
que^n-regent  of  France,  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde  having 
disorganized  all  the  resources  of  government.  Queen  Hen* 
rietta  showed  us  a  little  gold  cup  out  of  which  she  drank,  and 
protested  that  she  had  not  another  piece  of  gold,  coin  or 
otherwise,  in  her  possession.  She  told  us,  with  tears,  that 
'  Her  misery  in  parting  with  her  son  was  much  a^ravated 
by  the  fact,  that  all  his  people  came  to  her  demanding  pay- 
ment of  their  salaries,'  and  had  told  her,  at  his  departure, 
*  that  if  she  could  not  pay  them,  they  must  quit  his  service; 
but,'  she  added,  '  that  she  had  the  grief  of  finding  it  im- 
possible to  reheve  their  wants,  knowing,  at  the  same  time, 
how  real  they  were.'  Queen  Henrietta  then  mentioned, 
with  anguish,  '  How  much  worse  the  officers  of  her  mother 
had  behaved,  when  that  queen  was  resident,  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  civil  war^  in  England/  and  thus  did  justice  to  the  supe- 
rior manliness  and  endurance  of  the  English  cavaliers  /  with 
whom^  nevertheless^  she  was  the  most  unpopular  woman  in 
the  world. 

"  We  could  not  but  marvel/'  continues  madame  de  Motte- 
ville^  **  at  the  evil  influence  which  dominated  at  this  juncture 
over  the  crowned  heads  who  were  then  the  victims  of  the 
parliaments  of  France  and  of  England;  though  ours  was^ 
thanks  to  Gtod,  very  different  to  the  other  in  their  intentions, 
and  different  also  in  their  effects,  yet  to  all  appearance  the 
future  loured  dark  enough  I''  During  the  dreadful  days  of 
the  first  battle  of  the  Barricades  at  Paris,  and  that  of  the 
gate  of  St.  Antoine,  Henrietta  came  from  her  peaceful  resi- 
dence at  5t.  Germain's,  and  sojourned  with  her  royal  sister- 
in-law  at  Paris,  sharing  her  hopes  and  fears,  and  supporting 
her  by  her  presence.  As  yet  she  had  not  herself  lost  all  hope 
of  the  restoration  of  the  king  her  husband.  The  time  now, 
however,  drew  near  that  was  to  show  how  dismally  that  hope 
was  to  be  bhghted. 

At  the  alarming  juncture,  when  the  royal  family  of  France 
were  driven  from  Paris  by  the  Fronde,  queen  Henrietta 
courageously  exchanged  her  residence  at  St.  Gtermain-en- 
Laye  for  the  Louvre.  Her  niece,  mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pensier,  observes  it  was  when  the  prince  of  Wales  went  to 
HoUand,  which  was  in  the  summer  of  1648.  PubUc  affairs 
assmned  at  this  period  so  dangerous  an  aspect  in  Paris, 
that  the  regent-queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  thought  it  best  to 
strengthen  herself  in  the  ch&teau  of  St.  Germain's.  Modem 
poUcy  has  been  wholly  regardless  of  the  commanding  station 

'  Of  this  some  of  them  were  not  aware,  or  did  not  know  the  extreme  straits 
to  which  the  royal  exiles  were  often  reduced.  Many  letters  exist,  which  speak 
httterly  of  the  queen  for  not  relieving  their  wants.  "  I  am  a  sad  man  to  under- 
stand that  your  honour  is  in  want,"  wrote  Endymion  Porter  from  Paris,  to  Mr. 
secretary  Nicholas;  *'hut  it  is  all  our  cases,  for  I  am  in  so  much  necessity,  that 
were  it  not  for  an  Irish  harher,  that  was  once  my  servant,  I  might  have  starved 
for  want  of  hread.  He  hath  lent  me  some  moneys,  which  will  last  me  for  a  fort- 
night longer,  and  then  I  shall  he  as  much  subject  to  misery  as  I  was  before. 
Here  in  our  court  no  man  looks  on  me;  the  queen  thinks  I  lost  my  estate  for 
want  of  wit,  rather  than  my  loyalty  to  the  king  my  master."  The  above  pas- 
sage proves  that  this  oomplidnt  had  no  foundation,  but  merely  arose  from  the 
peevishness  of  misery. — 'EUis's  Historical  Letters;  second  Series,  vol.  iiL  p.  814. 
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of  that  fortress ;  but  it  is  formed  by  nature^  and  in  ancient 
times  was  ever  used  as  a  bridle  on  Paris.     Its  bold  range  of 
cliffs^  following  the  windings  of  the  Seine  in  fronts  its  flank 
guarded  by  a  dense  forest  of  thirty  miles^  might  be  fo^ottea 
by  the  Bourbons  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries^ 
but  not  by  the  warriors  who  could  remember  the  wars  of 
Henri  Quatre.     "When  at  St.  GermainV'  observed  Marie 
de  Medicis  to  Bassompierre^  "  I  seem  to  have  one  foot  in 
Faris.^'     In  fact^  Anne  of  Austria  and  her  court  retired  to 
this  fortified  ridge^  which  those  familiar  with  the  scene  are 
aware  commands  a  view  of  one  long  arm  of  Paris.    The  royal 
army  occupied  the  plain  below^  between  that  dty  and  the 
Seine.     Queen   Henrietta,  who  was  much  beloved  by  the 
Conde  family^  and  had  great  influence  with  them^  came  to 
the  Louvre  for  the  real  purpose  of  undertaking  the  ofBce  of 
mediatrix  between  the  people  and  the  regent-queen^  an  office 
in  which  she  was  ultimately  successful.     Much  was,  however^ 
to  be  done  and  suffered  before  either  party  would  listen  to 
the  suggestions  of  peace  and  reason^  and  to  the  representa- 
tions of  Henrietta's  dearly  bought  experience.     The  siege  of 
Paris  and  the  war  of  the  Fronde  darkened  the  dose  of  the 
year  1648.     Henrietta  was  beleaguered  in  the  Louvre  by  the 
Parisian  faction  of  the  Frondeurs^  while  Paris  was  at  the 
same  time  besieged  by  the  queen-regent^  her  sister-in-law^ 
from   St.  Germain-en-Laye.     Thus^  our  queen  passed  the 
indement   and  dismal  Christmas  of  1648  with  a   reduced 
household^  shut  up  in  the  vast  edifice  of  the  Louvre^  her 
thoughts  divided  between  the  dvil  war  around  her,  and  the 
distant   and   darker  prospect  of  affairs   in   England.     The 
besieged  state  of  Paris  often  obstructed  the  passage  of  the 
couriers  who  brought  despatches  from  her  unfortunate  hus- 
band, and  thus  her  misery  was  tantalized  by  suspense.* 

Cardinal  de  Retz,  the  prindpal  leader  of  the  Fronde,  paid 
a  visit  of  inquiry  on  the  6th  of  January,  to  learn  what  had 
become  of  the  desolate  queen  of  England,  after  a  series 
of  furious  skirmishes  and  slaughters  which  had  convulsed 
Paris  during  the  days  immediatdy  preceding  the  6th  of 
^  Madame  de  MottevUle's  Memoin. 
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January.  It  was  well  that  he  had  not  forgotten  her^  for  her 
last  loaf  was  eaten^  her  last  faggot  had  been  consumed^  and 
she  was  destitute  of  the  means  of  purchasing  more.  The 
cardinal^  who  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  his  age^  was  a 
friend  of  the  queen.  He  found  her  without  any  fire,  though 
the  snow  was  falling  dismally ;  she  was  sitting  by  the  bedside 
of  her  Uttle  daughter,  the  princess  Henrietta.  It  was  noon, 
but  the  child  was  still  in  bed.  ''You  find  me/'  said  the 
queen,  calmly,  ''keeping  company  with  my  Henrietta.  I 
would  not  let  the  poor  child  rise  to-day,  for  we  have  no 
fire/'*  The  little  princess  was  but  four  years  old  when  she 
was  thus  sharing  with  her  mother  the  extremes  of  destitution. 
The  cardinal  sent  queen  Henrietta  assistance  immediately 
from  his  own  resources,  which  she  accepted  thankfully.'  And 
what  was  the  occupation  of  the  sad  queen  of  Charles  I.  in 
her  desolate  watch  by  her  little  child?  The  date  of  the 
following  letter,  long  hid  among  the  archives  of  Russia,  most 
touchingly  answers  that  question.  "  What  pathos  in  a  date  I'^ 
exclaims  one  of  our  poets.  We  find  it  so  indeed,  in  many  an 
historical  coincidence.  On  this  6th  of  January,  when  the 
providential  visit  of  De  Betz  possibly  saved  queen  Henrietta 
and  her  little  one  from  perishing  by  destitution,  she  had 
received  the  heart-rending  tidings  that  the  military  terrorists 
in  London  were  about  to  institute  a  tribunal  to  sentence  the 
king,  her  husband  3  and  her  occupation,  on  that  eventful 
day,  was  writing  the  following  letter  to  the  French  ambassa- 
dor in  London,  count  de  Grignan,  entreating  to  be  permitted 
to  come  to  London  and  share  her  husband^s  destiny  :-* 

HSHBISTTA  MaSIA.  TO  H.  SB  QbIGKAH.  * 

"  MoKBiBtrB  SB  Gbiokan, 

''The  state  to  which  the  king  my  lord  finds  himself  reduced,  will  not  let  me 
expect  to  see  him  by  the  means  he  heretofore  hoped.  It  is  this  that  has  brought 
me  to  the  resolution  of  demanding  of  the  two  chambers  [both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment] and  the  general  of  their  army,  passports  to  go  to  see  him  in  England. 

"  You  will  receive  orders  from  M.  le  cardimd  [Mazarine]  to  do  all  that  I  entreat 
of  you  for  this  expedition,  which  will  be  to  deliver  the  letters  that  I  send  you 

^  Autograph  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  de  Betz,  vol.  L  Confirmed  by  madame  de 
MottevUle.  •  Ibid. 

'Translated  firom  an  inedited  autograph  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  St 
Petersburgh. 
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herewith,  according  to  their  addresB.  I  hare  specified  nothing  to  the  parhameote 
and  to  the  general  hot  to  give  me  the  liberty  to  go  to  see  the  king  my  lord, 
and  I  refer  them  to  yon,  to  tell  them  all  I  would  say  more  particularly. 

"  Tou  must  know,  then,  that  yon  aze  to  ask  passports  for  me  to  go  there,  to 
stay  as  long  as  they  will  permit  me,  and  to  be  at  liberty  all  the  time  I  may  be 
there,  and  likewise  all  my  people;  in  regard  to  whom  it  will  be  necessary  to  say, 
that  I  will  send  a  list  of  those  that  I  wish  shall  attend  me,  in  order  that  if  there 
are  any  in  the  nnmber  of  them  that  may  be  suspected  or  obnouoDs,  they  may  be 
left  b^iind. 

'*  Tliere  are  letters  for  the  9pedker9  of  both  houses,  and  for  the  general  [Fair  fiucl. 
Tou  will  see  all  these  persons,  and  let  me  know  in  what  manner  they  receire  tbe 
matter,  and  how  you  find  them  disposed  to  satisfy  this  wish.  I  dare  not  pn>- 
mise  myself  that  they  will  accord  me  the  liberty  of  going ;  I  wish  it  too  much 
to  assure  myself  of  it  at  a  time  when  so  little  of  what  I  desire  succeeds ;  but  if, 
by  your  negotiation,  these  passports  can  be  obtained,  I  shall  deem  myself  obliged 
to  you  all  my  life,  as  I  shall  (whatever  may  happen)  for  all  the  care  you  have 
taken,  of  which  make  no  doubt. 

**  I  shall  add  no  more,  except  to  assure  you  that  I  am,  monaeor  de  Grignan, 
mosttmly,  «  Your  very  good  friend, 

"  From  the  Louvre,  "  Hbitbikitb  Mabjjb,  B. 

This  6th  of  January,  1649." 

About  the  same  time,  probably  on  the  same  day,  she  wrote 
to  her  husband,  (by  one  Wheeler,  an  agent  of  major  Boswell,)* 
expressing  her  deep  sense  of  sorrow  for  his  condition,  adding, 
"  that  with  all  his  afflictions  she  bears  an  equal  share,  and 
that  she  wished  to  die  for  him,  or  at  least  with  him ;  nor  can 
she  hve  without  hopes  of  being  restored  to  him,  for  whom  she 
hath  done  and  will  do  her  utmost,  in  all  possible  ways,  and 
still  trusts  to  help  him.'^  She  hkewise  wrote  a  letter  endorsed 
"To  her  trusty  and  well-beloved  Thomas  lord  Fairfax,  General, 
desiring  his  assistance  that  she  might  see  the  king  her  hus- 
band before  he  be  proceeded  against  by  any  trial,  and  to 
have  a  pass  for  her  secure  coming  and  returning.*'  Which 
letter  was  delivered  by  the  French  ambassador  to  general 
Fairfax,  and,  being  sent  by  him  to  the  house  of  commons, 
was  thrown  aside  with  the  mere  remark,  "that  the  house 
had,  in  1643,  voted  her  majesty  guilty  of  high  treason."" 

The  very  day  on  which  cardinal  de  Retz  had  discovered  the 
destitution  of  queen  Henrietta  and  her  little  child,  he  made 
an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  parliament  of  Paris  in  her  behalf, 
asking  them  "  whether  it  were  possible  that  they  would 
permit  the  daughter  of  their  Henri  Quatre  to  be  reduced  to 
such  dire  distress  ?*'  The  parHament  instantly  voted  her  a 
1  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  p.  42.  ^  Ibid. 
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subsidy  of  20,000/.  But  Henrietta,  honourably  remembering 
the  cruel  manner  in  which  her  mother's  officers  had  com- 
promised Charles  I.  by  asking  alms  of  the  English  parHament, 
would  not  accept  the  rehef  without  the  permission  of  the 
queen-regent,  who  granted  it  readily.'  Previously  Henrietta 
had  sent  an  account  of  her  extreme  destitution  to  the  queen- 
regent  of  France,  then  at  St.  Germain's,  and  craved  some 
present  relief  in  order  to  procure  food  for  herself  and  her 
servants.  Anne  of  Austria  answered,  ''that  the  destitution 
was  equal  in  her  own  household,  for  neither  she  nor  the  king 
had  a  sous,  and  that  she  had  neither  credit  to  obtain  a  dinner 
or  a  gown.'" 

Sometimes,  when  Paris  was  more  than  usually  tumultuous, 
the  household  servants  of  queen  Henrietta,  who  had  dispersed 
themselves  in  various  directions  in  search  of  food,  rallied 
round  her,  either  to  protect  her,  or  to  be  protected  by  the 
defences  of  the  Louvre ;  and  sometimes  the  royalist  nobihty 
left  in  the  French  metropolis  came  thither  for  shelter. 
Madame  de  Motteville  had  very  frequent  interviews  with  the 
queen  on  these  occasions.  "  Hither,''  exclaims  this  writer, 
with  eloquence  which  draws  its  grandeur  from  the  power  of 
truth,  "  hither  should  the  great  of  the  earth  have  come, — 
they  who  deem  themselves  destined  to  a  permanent  puissance ; 
they  who  imagine  their  magnificence,  their  pleasures,  and 
their  apparent  glory  will  never  cease, — ^here  they  should  have 
come  to  meditate,  and  to  be  imdeceived  in  their  false  opinions  I 
The  destitution  of  this  royal  lady  was  distressing,  was  afflict- 
ing enough,  yet  she  told  me  it  was  light  in  comparison  to  the 
apprehension  that  laid  on  her  heart  of  the  greater  calamity 
which  was  to  come.  But  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  she 
should  feel  the  diflference  between  the  greatest  prosperity  and 
the  greatest  misery  that  can  happen  in  this  life.  It  may  be 
truly  said  that  she  experienced  these  two  states  in  their 
extremes.'"  Yet  the  queen's  ever  sanguine  temperament 
gave  a  certain  buoyancy  to  her  manners  in  the  day-time ;  it 

'  M^m.  de  Madame  de  Motteville. 
'  Letter  of  yiscoont  Lisle  to  his  father,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  dated  January^ 
1648-9.  8  Madame  de  Motteville,  voL  iii.  pp.  160, 161. 
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was  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night  that  her  full  heart  was 
reUeved  by  tears.  The  English  newspapers  of  the  day  con- 
trived, notwithstanding  the  si^e  of  Pans,  to  obtain  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  her  feelings.  "  The  queen," 
they  said,  "  is  returned  from  her  devotions  in  the  house  of  the 
CarmeUtes,  where  she  hath  been  for  divers  days ;  she  seems 
not  dejected  at  the  state  of  her  husband  in  England,  yet  her 
ladies  declare  that  her  nights  are  more  sad  than  usual.'^^ 
A  dead  pause  and  cessation  of  intelligence  had  occurred  since 
queen  Henrietta  had  despatched  to  London  the  letters  which 
have  been  recently  quoted.  No  information  whatsoever  of  all 
that  was  going  on  there  had  reached  her  during  the  principal 
part  of  January  and  February,  1649.  The  dvil  strife  in 
and  around  Paris  had  stopped  the  access  of  all  courtiers  and 
letters  to  the  Louvre ;  and  in  this  agonizing  state  of  suspense 
we  must  leave  our  queen,  and  trace  the  consummation  of  that 
great  tragedy  in  England,  "  the  dim  forebodings  of  which,^^ 
she  afterwards  said,  "  so  heavily  oppressed  her  heart.^^ 

To  give  the  personal  history  of  Charles  I.  dining  the  four 
years  through  which  he  suffered  and  stru^led  after  his  sad 
separation  from  the  partner  of  his  heart,  would  fSu:  exceed  our 
limits.  The  plan  of  this  biography  of  his  queen  must  be  the 
exact  reverse  of  the  histories  of  his  reign,  which  cleave  to 
Charles,  and  scarcely  condescend  to  note  what  became  of 
Henrietta.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  but  given  ghmpses^ 
through  the  loopholes  of  her  correspondence,  of  the  long  series 
of  battles,  lost  or  won,  persecutions  and  imprisonments,  which 
led  her  monarch  to  a  violent  death. 

King  Charles  I.  had  escaped  more  than  once  from  his 
enemies,  yet  nothing  could  induce  him  to  show  to  the  French 
the  piteous  and  degrading  sight  of  a  king  of  Great  Britain 
as  a  suppUant  in  France.  It  has  been  noted  that  it  was  his 
conviction,  firom  an  early  period  in  the  stru^le,  that  the 
rebels  meant  to  shed  his  blood ;  yet  he  prefeiTcd  enduring  the 
worst  ciiielties  that  they  could  find  in  their  hearts  to  inflict 
on  him,  rather  than   abandon   his   country.      Charles  was 

^  Moderate  Intelligexioer,  from  Dec.  28  to  Jan.  4, 1649>  quoted  by  ear  Henry 
Ellis  Historical  Letters,  toL  viiL;  second  Series,  p.  344. 
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right.     Yet  his  daily  life  in  England  presented  few  enviable 
moments. 

"  When  all  was  done  that  man  oonld  do^ 
And  all  waa  done  in  vain," 

he  passed  his  time  either  as  a  fagitire  or  a  prisoner.  One  of 
his  old  cavaliers  has  described  him^  after  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
wandering  without  a  place  where  to  rest  his  head.  Often  he 
dined  "  at  a  very  poor  man's  house/'  on  the  charity  of  one 
of  his  lowhest  subjects,  who  perhaps  needed  money  more  than 
those  who  had  sold  him  to  his  enemies.  Again  the  observation 
is  forced  upon  us,  that  never  was  a  Stuart  betrayed  by  one  of 
the  lower  classes.  Sometimes  the  unfortunate  monarch  starved, 
sometimes  the  entry  in  the  journal  is,  "  dinner  in  the  field.'' 
— "No  dinner,"  is  the  entry  for  several  successive  days. 
Another,  "  Sunday,  no  dioner ;  supper  at  Worcester,  —  a 
cruel  day."  The  king  himself,  writing  to  Nicholas,  mentions 
receiving  a  letter  from  the  queen  when  marching  over  Broad- 
way hiUs,  in  Worcestershire :  he  mentions  it  as  if  he  were 
too  much  harassed  in  mind  and  body  to  note  well  its  contents. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  march  mentioned  in  the  Iter 
Carolinum  as  the  long  march,  that  lasted  from  six  in  the 
morning  till  midnight.  Once  it  is  noted  "  that  lus  majesty 
lay  in  the  field  all  night,  at  Booonnock-down."  Again,  his 
majesty  had  his  meat  and  drink  dressed  at  a  very  poor 
widow's.  Sir  Henry  Slingsby^  declares,  that  when  the  king 
and  his  tired  attendants  were  wandering  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales,  he  was  glad  to  sup  on  a  pullet  and  some 
cheese;  "the  goodwife  who  ministered  to  his  wants  having 
but  one  cheese,  and  the  king's  attendants  being  importunate 
in  their  hunger,"  she  came  in  and  carried  it  off  from  the 
royal  table.  Charles  was  too  true  a  soldier  not  to  rejoice 
that  his  faithful  followers  had  wherewithal  to  satisfy  their 
famine,  though  with  homely  viands;  "For,"  said  he,  "  my  rebel 
subjects  have  not  left  enough  from  my  revenue  to  keep  us 
from  starving."     One  Rosewell,  a  dissenting  minister,  when 

^  1^  Henry  SUngsby  (wlio  wrote  thete  notaliona)  was,  with  Dr.  Hewet^ 
executed  by  CromwelL    The  death  of  these  loyal  gentlemen  drew  on  the  nsurper 
those  reproaches  firom  lus  dying  daughter,  Mrs.  Qaypole,  which  awakened  his 
conscience,  and  haBtened  lus  own  death. 
VOL.  v.  A  A 
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a  hoy,  by  accident  beheld  the  fiigitiye  king  sitting  with  his 
attendants^  resting  under  the  shelter  of  a  tree  in  a  lonely 
field.  The  canopy  was  not  very  costly,  but  from  the  demea- 
nour of  the  monarch,  the  beholder  received  the  most  reveren* 
tial  idea  of  his  majesty.  Bosewell  had  been  bred  an  enemy, 
yet  he  did  not  find  "majesty  a  jest  divested  of  its  exter- 
nals/' He  never  forgot  the  personal  elegance,  the  manly 
beauty  of  Charles,  the  grace  reflected  from  a  highly  cultivated 
mind,  which  gave  him  as  kingly  an  air  under  one  of  Eng- 
land's broad  oaks,  as  beneath  a  golden  canopy  at  Whitehall. 

"  Often  the  king  rode  hard  through  the  night,  and  saw  the 
break  of  day,  which  only  recalled  the  wearied  fugitive  to  the 
anxious  cares  of  a  retreat  or  pursuit.  Once,  late  in  the 
evening,  he  dismissed  some  loyal  gentlemen  to  their  homes 
with  these  pathetic  words:  '^ Gentlemen,  go  you  and  take 
your  rest.  You  have  houses,  and  homes,  and  beds  to  lodge 
in,  and  &miUes  to  love  and  Uve  with ;  but  I  have  none  1 
My  horse  is  waiting  for  me  to  travel  all  night/'  The  king 
often  compared  himself,  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  to  a 
partridge  hunted  on  the  mountains.''  In  the  beautiful  and 
touching  memorial  of  his  afflictions,  he  has  noted  himself  not 
only  as  destitute  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  but  as 
bereaved  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends.  "  But," 
said  he,  "as  God  has  given  me  afflictions  to  exerdse  my 
patience,  so  hath  he  given  me  patience  to  bear  my  afflic- 
tions."* Such  was  the  life  led  by  the  much-tried  monarch 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

Wearied  of  this  Ufe  of  homeless  sufferings  and  perils,  the 
king  threw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the  Scotch  cove- 
nanters. They  sold  him  to  the  English  commons.  It  was 
represented  to  him,  that  he  might  yet  escape  further  into 
Scotland.  He  repKed  with  a  mournftd  smile,  ''I  think  it 
more  respectable  to  go  with  those  who  have  bought  me,  than 
stay  with  those  who  have  sold  me."  He  added,  "I  am 
ashamed  that  my  price  was  so  much  higher  than  my 
Saviour's."     If  Charles  had  taken  refuge  among  the  high- 

^  From  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  D'Israeli's  Commentaries  of 
Charles  I.,  voL  iv. 
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Linden  in  the  loyal  diBtricts,  Scotland  had  never  groaned 
under  the  bitter  reproach  of  this  transaction.  There  was 
little  to  choose  between  the  honour  of  the  covenanters  and 
the  roundheads.  The  roundhead  army  dragged  their  king  a 
prisoner  in  their  marches^  until  he  finally  rested  at  Hampton- 
Court^  where  he  had  a  short  breathing-time,  while  the  army 
and  commons  manifested  some  jealousy  which  should  possess 
him. 

At  Hampton-Court,  Cromwell,  then  next  to  Fairfax  in 
command  of  the  army,  was  in  earnest  negotiation  with  the 
king,  for  the  purpose  of  using  military  force  to  place  his 
majesty  again  in  his  royal  station, — ^in  fact,  to  act  the  part 
played  afterwards  at  the  restoration  by  Monk.  To  the  queen 
has  been  attributed  the  failure  of  this  treaty.  Cromwell  had 
brought  his  wife,  a  good  and  loyal  woman,  to  be  presented 
to  his  majesty ;  he  had  obtained  many  interviews  for  the  king 
with  the  royal  children,  and  affected  to  be  melted  into  tears 
when  he  witnessed  their  meeting.  All  this  apparent  friend- 
liness was  suddenly  broken  off,  occasioned,  as  it  is  said,  by 
the  fact  that  Cromwell  surreptitiously  opened  a  letter  from 
the  queen  to  the  king,  which  was  hidden  in  a  pack-saddle. 
In  the  course  of  this  letter,  she  alludes  to  the  treaty  pending 
between  her  husband  and  the  army  chiefs  in  these  words, — 
''that  she  hoped  that  he  would  reward  the  rogues  with  a 
hempen  string  rather  than  with  the  Grarter  and  with  earl- 
doms,  as  she  had  heard  the  rumour/'*  The  expressions  are 
like  those  of  the  queen;  perhaps  they  were  never  written,  but 
uttered  by  her  imprudent  majesty'  in  one  of  those  conver- 
sations with  her  ladies  by  which  she  so  often  injured  her 
husband's  affairs.  This  seems  more  Kkdy,  since  lady  Carlisle 
was  extremely  busy  at  London,  in  the  very  focus  of  pohtical 
intrigue.   It  was  as  easy  as  ever  for  this  intriguante  to  obtain 

>  Others  say  that  the  king  himself  wrote  these  words.  The  letter  oontaining 
them  has  never  heen  forthcoming,  although  Harlej  lord  Oxferd  ofEared  no  less  a 
tmn  than  6002.  for  it. 

>  A  scarce  folio,  called  A  Short  View  of  the  Late  Troubles,  affirms  that  the 
letter  which  gave  the  offence  to  Cromwell  was  written  Jy  the  queen.  It  mentions 
the  title  of  earl  of  Essex  as  the  one  Cromwell  was  desiroos  of  possessing.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Cromwell,  the  minister  of  Henry  VIII.,  bore  that  title  for  a 
short  time. 

aa3 
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infonnation  of  every  thing  the  qaeen  said  and  did,  dnoe  her 
younger  brother,  lord  Percy,  a  Eoman-catholic  cavalier,  held 
office  in  her  majesty's  household  at  the  Louvre,  while  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  the  elder  brother,  was  the  parliamentary 
keeper  of  the  royal  children  at  St.  James's-palace,  and  lady 
Carlisle  herself  had  an  appointment,  likewise  authorized  by 
parliament,  about  the  person  of  the  young  princess  Elizabeth. 
Queen  Henrietta  naturally  encouraged  all  intercourse  possible 
between  her  domestic,  lord  Percy,  and  his  brother  and  sister^ 
who  held  her  children  in  their  custody.  She  herself  kept  up 
a  correspondence  with  the  treacherous  lady  Carlisle  until 
1649,  on  account  of  the  precious  charge  deposited  with  her. 
Thus  direct  communication  existed  between  the  exiled  court 
of  Henrietta  and  the  most  mischievous  of  the  republican 
agents;  therefore  evil  reports  were  only  too  likely  to  be 
carried  between  it  and  the  chie&  of  the  army.  Howsoever 
this  might  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  negotiations  were  suddenly 
broken  off  between  Charles  1.  and  Cromwell,  and  that,  firom 
the  time  of  the  Hampton-Court  treaty,  that  person  pursued 
the  king  with  the  most  envenomed  hatred. 

It  is  evident,  from  every  word  the  king  said  to  his  real 
friends,  or  wrote  in  the  EUcon  Basilike,  that  he  always  anti- 
cipated a  violent  death  as  the  conclusion  of  his  career.  Such 
were  his  intimations  in  the  last  interview  he  had  with  sir 
Bichard  and  lady  Fanshawe.  Oh  !  the  beautiful,  the  touching 
memorials  which  that  admirable  woman  has  left  of  her  con- 
jugal love  to  the  noblest  of  mankind,  her  own  beloVed  cavalier, 
sir  Bichard  Fanshawe.  Next  to  her  husband,  her  suffering 
monarch  and  his  queen  were  the  objects  of  lady  Fanahawe's 
affection  and  veneration.  She  risked  and  suffered  much  to 
carry  to  the  queen  a  message  from  king  Charles.  An  in- 
terview occurred  between  him,  sir  Richard,  and  lady  Fan- 
shawe, which  few  can  read  in  her  words  of  sweet  simplicity, 
without  being  moved.  It  was  during  the  king's  melancholy 
sojourn  at  Hampton-Court,  in  the  autumn  of  1647.  The 
reader  must  be  reminded  that  the  writer  was  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  the  king's  familiar  friends,  with  whom  he  had 
been  intimate  from  his  youth  upwards.     '^  I  went  three  times 
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to  pay  my  duty  to  his  majesty^  both  as  I  was  the  daughter 
of  his  servant^  and  the  wife  of  his  servant.  The  last  time  I 
ever  saw  him,  I  could  not  refrain  from  weeping.  He  kissed 
me  when  we  took  our  leave  of  him;  and  I^  with  streaming 
eyes,  prayed  aloud  to  God  to  preserve  his  majesty  with  a  long 
and  happy  life.  The  king  patted  me  on  the  cheeky  and  said^ 
impressively,  '  Child,  if  Grod  willeth,  it  shall  be  so ;  but  you 
and  I  must  submit  to  Grod's  will,  and  you  know  what  hands 
I  am  in.'  Then,  turning  to  my  husband,  sir  Richard  Fan- 
shawe,  he  said, '  Be  sure,  Dick,  to  tell  my  son  all  I  have  said, 
and  deliver  these  letters  to  my  wife.  I  pray  Grod  to  bless 
her,  and  preserve  her,  and  all  will  be  well.'  Then,  taking 
my  husband  in  his  arms,  he  said,  '  Thou  hast  ever  been  an 
honest  man !  I  hope  Grod  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thee  a 
happy  servant  to  my  son.'  Thus  did  we  part  from  that 
benign  light  which  was  extinguished  soon  after,  to  the  grief 
of  all  Christians  not  forsaken  of  their  Grod."  * 

The  departure  of  king  Charles  from  Hampton-Court  was 
occasioned  by  a  letter  he  received  from  a  friend  in  London, 
signed  E.  B.,  informing  him  "  that  a  secret  meeting  of  the 
army-agitators  had  taken  place,  in  which  murderous  inten- 
tions were  formed  against  him;  and  the  fanatics,  master 
Dell  and  master  Hugh  Peters,  had  declared  that  his  majesty 
was  no  better  than  a  dead  dog."  The  king  escaped  from 
Hampton-Court ;  the  tradition  of  which  points  out  the  still- 
existing  subterranean  passages,  leading  under  the  berceau 
walk  of  clipped  trees  to  the  banqueting-house,  as  the  place  of 
his  exit.  The  banqueting-house  being  close  to  the  Thames, 
he  took  boat  and  landed  on  the  Surrey  side  at  Thames 
Ditton.  Another  local  tradition  afBirms  that  he  escaped  by  a 
more  extensive  subterranean  gallery,  which  extends  to  the 
hunting-lodge  opposite  to  Thames  Ditton,  and  crossed  by 
the  common  ferry-boat.  His  escape  occurred  on  the  stormy 
night  of  November  11th,  1647.  The  following  letter  was 
left  by  him  for  his  gaoler,  who  never  could  tell  how  he  de« 
parted. 

*  Lady  Fanshawe's  Memoin. 
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ChABUS  I.  TO  COLONSL  WSALKT. 

« Ck)LONiL  Whalbt,*  "Nov.  11, 1647,  Hampton-Oonrt 

<«  I  have  been  lo  cxvtJOj  used  by  yoa  and  ini^or  Huntington,  that  I  cannot  boi^ 
bj  this  parting  farewell,  acknowledge  it  nnder  my  hand;  as  also  to  derire  the 
continaance  of  your  courtesy,  by  your  protecting  of  my  household  stuff  and  mofve- 
ables  of  all  sorts  whidi  I  leave  behind  me  m  this  house,  that  they  be  neither 
spoiled  nor  embezzled.  Only  there  are  three  pictoies  here  which  are  not  mine^ 
that  I  desire  you  to  restore  for  me;  my  wife's  picture  in  blue,  sitting  in  a  chair, 
you  must  send  to  mistress  Eirke;  my  eldest  daughter's  picture,  copied  by  Belcam, 
to  the  countess  of  Anglesea;  and  my  lady  Stanhope's  picture  to  Carew  Raldgfa. 
There  is  a  fourth,  which  I  had  almost  forgot:  it  is  the  original  of  my  eldest 
daughter,  (it  hangs  in  this  chamber,  over  the  board  next  to  the  chimney,)  which 
you  must  send  to  the  lady  Aubig^y.  So,  being  confident  that  yoa  wish  my  pre> 
-arvation  and  restitution,  « I  rest  your  friend, 

"Ghajellbb,  R." 
The  king^  by  a  series  of  adventures,  was  led  to  exchange 
his  imprisonment  at  Hampton-Court,  in  the  power  of  his 
implacable  enemies  of  the  army,  for  detention  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  by  colonel  Hammond,  who  only  acknowledged  the 
power  of  the  parliament.  Sorrowful  as  his  sojourn  was  at 
Carisbrooke,  yet  he  had,  during  the  twelvemonth  of  his  resi- 
dence there,  the  satisfaction  of  finding  a  strong  re-action  for 
his  cause  take  place  among  his  people,  and  even  a  majority  in 
his  favour  in  parliament.  After  six  years  of  war,  famine,  and 
enormous  taxation,  the  people  had  drawn  comparisons,  by 
woful  experience,  between  the  economical  expenditure  of  their 
king  and  that  of  rapacious  democrats.  The  whole  of  Charles  I.'s 
annual  expenditure,  reckoning  even  the  disputed  item  of  ship- 
money,  was  within  one  annual  million  of  pounds.  The  ex- 
penditure  voted  by  parliament  to  oppose  him,  could  not  have 
been  less  than  ten  millions  annually.  Moreover,  the  kings  of 
merry  England,  in  the  olden  time,  only  required  their  dues 
from  men  who  had  something ;  the  grand  secret  how  to  wring 
money  from  men  who  were  worth  nothing  but  the  clothes 
they  wore  and  the  food  they  consumed, — ^how  to  pinch  a  tax 
out  of  the  poor  man's  candle,  his  modicum  of  salt,  his  brew- 
ing of  malt,  the  leather  that  kept  his  feet  from  the  cold,  was 
first  discovered  by  the  political  economists  of  the  roundhead 
parliament.     Neither  the  king,  the  nobles,  nor  the  bishops  of 

^  Whaley  was  one  of  the  regiddes,  but  this  letter  saved  his  life.  It  is  printed 
in  Beliquin  Sacnei  Hague,  1650» 
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England^  instituted  the  excise  taxes:  revolutionists  did  this 
deed  ;^  and  what  was  far  worse^  these  vexatious  exactions  created 
numberless  new  crimes.  It  was  a  virtuous  action^  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  I.,  for  an  industrious  cottager  to  make 
her  own  candles^  or  for  her  husband  to  malt  and  brew  his 
own  barley;  under  the  Commonwealth^  and  still  more  in 
the  Protectorate^  it  subjected  them  to  inquisitorial  inspections 
from  a  new  race  of  petty  placemen,  and  converted  good  into 
evil,  household  duties  into  crimes.  The  king,  the  ancient 
nobility,  and  the  bishops  were  not  the  only  victims  of  the 
roundheads,  but  the  poor  suffered  with  them,  in  a  manner 
never  before  experienced.'  It  will  scarcely  excite  wonder 
that,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1648,  the  whole  popula- 
tion, excepting  those  who  were  sharing  among  themselves  the 
produce  of  this  taxation,  should  be  extremely  desirous  of 
peace.  But  when  a  majority  in  the  house  of  commons  was 
found  in  favour  of  pacification  with  the  king,  Cromwell  sent 
colonel  Pride  with  a  body  of  troopers,  who  seized  those  mem- 
bers of  parliament  who  voted  for  peace  as  they  came  into  the 
house,  and  thrust  them  into  a  dungeon  of  the  ancient  palace 
of  Westminster,  called  'hell.'  Whenever  a  majority  was 
found  in  favour  of  the  king,  the  same  violence  was  repeated.' 
Two  alarming  revolts  in  favour  of  the  king,  one  in  London 
and  the  other  in  its  vicinity,  were  crushed  with  unsparing 
bloodshed  about  the  same  time. 

These  events  made  Cromwell  resolve  to  use  military  force 
for  his  destruction.  The  first  movement  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  tragedy  took  place  November  30th,  1648. 

^  Vol.  i.  p.  309,  of  Toone's  Chronolugy,  an  easily  accessible  antboritj,  for  this 
statement;  but  from  the  papers  pnblished  by  antbors  still  more  inimical  to  royalty, 
as  Wbitelock  and  Ludlow,  inferences  more  startling,  regarding  the  pablic  expen- 
diture when  in  the  hands  of  republicans,  may  be  drawn. 

*  Toone,  toL  L  p.  810.  The  amount  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth 
in  fourteen  years  was  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  ninety-five  millions,  five 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  pounds.  Twelve  millions  of  this  sum  were  the 
produce  of  the  new  excise  laws. 

'  Guizof  s  English  Kevolution.  The  same  facts  may  be  gathered  from  Rapin, 
Wbitelock,  and  Ludlow,  but  the  inimical  spirit  of  these  historians  to  Charles  L 
involves  the  incidents  in  such  a  tedious  narration  of  ;wet&ytena»  and  independent 
contests,  that  the  facts  regarding  the  pacification  with  the  king  are  lost  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  general  reader. 
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The  king  was  seated  at  dinner  in  the  hall  of  Carisbrooke- 
castle,  where^  according  to  the  ancient  customs  of  English 
monarchs^  the  pubhc  were  permitted  to  see  him  at  meals. 
On  that  &tal  day  a  cadaverous-looking  gaunt  man^  whose 
military  vocation  was  indicated  by  his  spanner  (belt)  and 
scarf,  entered,  and  placing  himself  opposite  to  his  majesty^ 
continued  to  regard  him  in  grim  silence  all  dinner-time. 
The  king^s  few  faithful  servants,  who  were  waiting  on  him, 
whispered  together  that  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  ^'ill 
spirits  of  the  army/'  After  the  king  rose  from  table,  one 
of  his  attendants  broke  the  ominous  silence  of  the  gaunt 
stranger  by  asking  him  to  eat.  After  the  wretch  had  fed,  he 
vouchsafed  to  growl  out,  as  if  he  had  indeed  been  an  evil 
spirit,  '^I  am  come  to  fetch  away  Hammond  to-nighf  ^ 
Hammond  was  the  governor,  who  considered  himself  respon- 
sible for  the  king's  safety  to  the  house  of  commons^^  and  was 
therefore  obnoxious  to  the  army.  The  grim  man  was  that 
colonel  Isaac  Ewer  whose  name  appears  on  the  king's  death- 
warrant.  The  king's  attendants,  among  others  a  gallant 
cavalier  called  Ned  Cooke,  entreated  him  to  fly,  telling  him  a 
boat  was  ready  on  the  beach.  The  king,  who  knew  not  the 
open  warfare  between  the  army  and  the  house  of  commons, 
said,  *^  I  have  passed  my  word  to  Hammond  and  the  house ; 
I  will  not  be  the  first  to  break  promise."  Escape,  in  fact, 
was  scarcely  possible.  Two  regiments  were  landing  from 
Southampton,  of  which  the  grim  colonel  had  been  the  pre- 
cursor. A  cordon  of  soldiers  encircled  Carisbrooke-castle  as 
night  drew  on. 

At  day-break  there  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  outer  door 
of  the  royal  chamber.  The  duke  of  Richmond,  the  king's 
attached  kinsman,  who  slept  in  the  apartment,  rose,  and  asked 
who  was  there?  "OflScers,  with  a  message  from  the  army," 
was  the  answer.  Several  roundhead  officers  rushed  in,  and 
abruptly  told  the  king  they  came  to  remove  him.  "To 
what  place  ?"  asked  the  king.  "  To  the  castle,"  answered 
colonel  Cobbett.  "  The  castle  is  no  castle,"  replied  the  king. 
"I  am  prepared  for  any  castle;  but  tell  me  the  name." 

>  Herbert's  Nanative. 
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"  Hurst-castle/'  was  the  curt  reply.  '^  Indeed !  You  coidd 
not  have  named  a  worse.''  Hurst-castle  was  a  desolate 
block-house,  projecting  into  the  sea,  at  high  tides  scarcely 
connected  with  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  king's  coach  was 
drawn  out ;  he  entered  it.  Major  Bolfe,  one  of  the  garrison 
at  Carisbrooke,  suspected  of  conspiracy  against  the  king's  life, 
endeavoured  to  follow  him :  Charles  placed  his  foot  to  hinder 
his  entrance,  and  pushed  the  armed  roffian  back,  saying,  very 
coolly,  "  Go  you  out ;  we  are  not  yet  come  to  that."  He 
called  his  grooms  of  the  diamber,  Harrington,  (the  author  of 
Oceana,  who  had  been  placed  about  him  by  the  parliament,) 
and  his  own  faithful  Herbert.  The  rufBian  whom  he  had 
repulsed  mounted  the  king's  led  horse,  and  rode  by  the 
side  of  the  carriage,  abusing  him  all  the  way.  Charles 
amused  himself  by  making  Herbert  and  Harrington  guess  to . 
what  place  they  were  going. 

Hurst-castle,  severed  as  it  was  from  all  concern  with  human 
life,  seemed  a  suitable  scene  for  some  murder,  such  as  the 
king  had  received  intelligence  was  meditating  against  him. 
The  room,  or  rather  den,  in  which  he  was  immured  was  so 
^dark,  that  candles  were  needed  at  noon  day.  Nevertheless, 
the  king  was  not  ill-treated  by  Cobbett,  who  reproved  and  dis- 
placed the  original  commander  of  the  block-house  for  some 
blustering  insolence  at  his  majesty's  fibrst  arrival.  The  depri« 
vation  felt  most  by  Charles  was  tiie  loss  of  the  accomplished 
Harrington,  in  whose  literary  conversation  he  exceedingly 
delighted.  The  king's  spirits  had  begun  to  droop  with  the 
monotony  of  this  doleful  sea-girt  fortress,  when  just  three 
weeks  after  his  arrival  he  was  startled  from  his  sleep  by  the 
rattling  fisJl  of  the  drawbridge.  The  faithful  Herbert,  now 
the  solitary  attendant  of  his  royal  master,  stole  forth  to  learn 
his  fate.  Whilst  the  king  had  been  incarcerated  at  Hurst- 
castle,  the  last  stru^le  between  the  parliament  and  the  army 
had  taken  place.^     The  presence  of  the  intended  victim  was 

>  An  expolfdoii  of  the  parliamentary  majorities  for  the  fimrth  or  fifth  time  had 
been  perpetrated  by  Cromwell's  armed  mffians.  In  one  of  these  struggles, 
Frynne,  the  author  of  the  Histriomastix,  escaped  from  the  troopers,  and  mshed 
into  the  house  of  commons;  the  soldiers  strode  after  him,  dn^ged  him  igno- 
minionsly  out  of  the  house  by  the  collar,  and  hurled  him  Tiolentity  down  a  flight 
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needed,  and  major  Harrison  was  sent  for  him.  The  king  had 
been  warned  against  this  man,  who  had  talked  in  a  wild  way 
of  assassinating  him.  Harrison  seems  to  have  been  insane  in 
the  faculty  of  destructiveness.  He  had  been  bred  a  butcher 
by  trade,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  homicides  he  had  com- 
mitted since  he  had  changed  his  vocation  of  killing  beasts. 
His  retribution  had,  however,  already  commenced,  and  he  at 
times  fancied  that  he  was  attended  by  a  fearful  spectre,  and 
dogged  by  following  fiends.  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
errand  of  this  homicide  was  to  take  the  king  to  Windsor- 
castle.  Notwithstanding  the  appalling  character  of  his  escort, 
Charles  was  glad  to  exchange  the  obscure  den  in  which  he 
was  immured  for  his  ancient  regal  fortress.  On  the  road 
thither,  at  Winchester,  and  at  every  considerable  town,  his 
people  of  England  came  forth  and  invoked  blessings  on  his 
royal  head,  and  prayed  aloud  for  his  safety,  despite  of  the 
terrors  of  his  military  conductors.^  Tears,  which  his  own 
misfortunes  could  not  draw  from  his  eyes,  were  seen  on  these 
occasions.  Once  he  recognised  a  loyal  gentleman  in  deep 
mourning  for  sir  Charles  Lucas,  who,  with  his  gallant  firiend 
lisle,  had  been  executed  by  the  command  of  Ireton,  in 
defiance  of  the  terms  of  capitulation  at  the  recent  surrender 
of  Colchester.  The  king  recognised  the  relative  of  his  fiedth- 
ful  fiiend;  he  murmured  to  himself  the  names  of  '^  Lisle  and 
Lucas,'^  and  then  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

The  king  passed  one  month  at  his  royal  castle  in  compara- 
tive serenity  of  mind.  He  heard,  from  time  to  time,  of  the 
preparation  of  a  court  to  try  him ;  but  the  absurdity  of  an 
attempt  at  legality,  after  the  violence  offered  to  the  freedom 
of  the  house  of  commons,  appeared  preposterous  to  common 
sense.  Murder  the  king  expected,  but  not  the  farce  of  judi- 
cature. His  heart  yearned  towards  his  wife  and  children: 
he  spoke  of  them  incessantly,  and  this  was  made  a  crime  by 
the  base  hireling  press.     Cromwell^s  licenser'  or  censor  of  the 

of  steps  into  the  antiqxie  gothio  dungeon  called  *  heU,'  where  he  had  leisure  to 
meditate  on  the  liherty  and  privileges  of  parliament. 

1  State  Trials.   Herbert's  Narrative.    Whitelock's  Memoirs. 
*  Newspaper,  called  The  Moderate,  by  George  Mabbot»  licenser  of  the  preas^ 
Jan.  9  to  16,  1648-9. 
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public  (for  he  had  provided  himself  mth  sach  a  fimctionaiy) 
thus  speaks  of  the  captive  monarch :  '^  The  king  is  cunningly 
merry^  though  he  hears  of  the  parliament's  proceeding  against 
him.  He  asked  one  who  came  from  London^  '  How  his 
young  princess  did  ?'  He  was  answered^  that  ^  The  princess 
Elizabeth  was  very  melancholy/  The  king  answered^  '  And 
well  she  may  be^  when  she  hears  the  death  her  old  fifither  is 
coming  to/  We  find  his  discourse  very  effeminate^  talking 
much  of  women/'*  While  the  king  remained  at  Windsor, 
vast  masses  of  military  were  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
metropoUs,  and  in  and  about  it^  till,  as  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sador wrote,  "  London  seemed  as  if  it  were  besieged  within 
and  without/'  The  troopers  with  which  it  swarmed  were 
quartered  and  stabled  in  Westminster-abbey,  and  other  dese- 
crated places  of  worship,  where  they  duly  exercised  their 
destructiveness  in  their  hours  of  recreation.  When  the  iron 
yoke  of  military  control  was  firmly  fitted  on  the  necks  of  the 
people,  Cromwell,  the  chief  terrorist,  thought  the  time  was  fit 
for  the  presence  of  the  captive  king  on  the  scene.  He  was 
sent  for  to  London,  January  15, 1648.9,  o.s. 

As  the  king  left  Windsor-castle,  his  kinsman  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  who  was  imprisoned  there,  had  by  bribes  and  tears 
prevailed  on  his  gaolers  to  let  him  see  his  king  once  more. 
He  was  accordingly  brought  out  by  his  guards,  and  the  party 
intercepted  the  king  in  his  path.  Hamilton  flung  himself  on 
his  knees  before  him,  with  the  passionate  exclamation  of 
"  My  dear,  dear  master  I"  these  were  the  only  words  he  could 
utter.  "  I  have  indeed  been  a  dear  master  to  you,"  rephed 
the  king,  with  pathetic  emphasis,  while  he  embraced  his  kins- 
man for  the  last  time.'  The  king  was  guarded  to  London  by 
colonel  Harrison  and  a  large  squadron  of  troopers,  who  car« 
ried  loaded  pistols  pointed  at  his  carriage.  He  was  brought 
to  St.  James's-palace,  where,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  entirely 

'  Edit«d  by  D'Israeli,  in  his  Commentaries  of  the  Life  of  Charles  T.»  vol.  r« 
p.  414. 

'  The  duke  of  Hamiltoii,  the  earl  of  Holland,  and  lord  Capel  were  beheaded 
March  5,  1649, 0.8.,  about  five  weeks  after  the  marder  of  Charles  I.  Hamilton's 
crime  was,  being  taJten  in  arms  at  the  head  of  a  raw  Scotch  militia^  with  which 
he  hoped  to  make  a  divendon  in  fiivour  of  Colchester. 
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deprived  of  all  the  usages  of  royalty.  His  attendants  were 
dispersed^  and  he  was  left  alone  with  his  faithful  Herbert,  who 
fortunately  was  sufficiently  literary  to  be  the  historian  of  his 
master^s  progress  to  his  untimely  tomb.  Meantime,  further 
violent  expulsions  took  place  from  the  intimidated  remnant 
who  called  themselves  the  house  of  commons,  until  only 
sixty-nine  members  remained  who  thought  themselves  fitted 
for  the  task  of  king-killing.  These  were  chiefly  officers  in 
the  army ;  yet,  even  of  these,  many  found  themselves  mis- 
taken in  regard  to  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  when  they 
saw  their  king  face  to  fiice,  and  heard  him  speak.  After 
several  consultations  in  the  Painted-chamber,  it  was  agreed 
**  that,  while  the  tribunal  sat,  the  king  was  to  be  imprisoned 
in  sir  Bobert  Cotton's  house,''  which  was  part  of  the  ancient 
structure  of  Edward  the  Confessor's  palace ;  '^  that  the  cham- 
ber next  the  study  in  Cotton-house  be  the  king's  bed-room, 
and  the  chamber  before  it  be  his  dining-room ;  that  a  guard 
of  thirty  officers  and  choice  men  be  placed  above  stairs,  and 
that  two  of  them  be  always  in  his  bedchamber,  and  other 
guards  at  all  the  avenues;  that  the  king  be  brought  to  his 
trial  the  lower  way  into  Westminster-hall,  guarded  by  the 
body  of  halberdiers.  Guards  to  be  placed,  not  only  in  and 
about  Westminster-hall,  but  on  the  leads,  and  at  all  windows 
of  the  adjoining  houses  that  look  towards  the  hall ;  that  there 
be  troopers  on  horseback  all  without  the  hall;  and  that  all 
back-doors,  firom  the  place  called  '  hell,'  be  stopped  up.'" 

The  regicide  junta  was  supported  by  ten  companies  of  foot 
and  three  squadrons  of  horse,  and  yet  seemed  to  sit  in  terror. 
They  met  privately  in  the  Painted-chamber,  Januaiy  20th, 
where  they  consulted  how  they  were  to  answer  the  king's 
certain  objections  to  their  authority.  At  last,  Cromwell's 
purple  face  was  seen  to  turn  very  pale :  he  ran  to  the  window, 
where  he  saw  the  king  advancing  between  two  ranks  of 
soldiers  from  Cotton-house.  ''Here  he  is  I  here  he  is!" 
exclaimed  he,  with  great  animation ;  ''  the  hour  of  the  great 
affair  approaches.  Decide  speedily  what  answer  you  will 
give  him,  for  he  will  immediately  ask  by  what  authority  you 
1  Trial  of  Charles  L^State  Trials,  toL  ii.  p.  477. 
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pretend  to  judge  him/'  A  deep  silence  ensaed^  which  waa 
broken  by  the  jocoee  destnictiTe,  Hany  Marten,  who^  it  is 
supposed  as  a  sneer^  uttered,  "  In  the  name  of  the  commons 
assembled  in  parliament,  and  of  all  the  good  people  of  Eng- 
land/'^ The  mere  sight  of  the  scanty  numbers  of  the  com- 
mons, with  the  army  at  the  door  choking  every  avenue  of 
Westminster-hall,  offered  forcible  answers  to  the  illegality  of 
this  arraignment ;  but  brute  force  is  not  obUged  to  be  logical. 
The  procession  of  the  re^ddes  then  took  their  way  to  West- 
minster-hall, with  sword  and  mace.  Bradshawe,  a  serjeant- 
at-law  of  no  practice,  was  their  president ;  as  he  was  in  some 
terror  of  an  inbreak  of  the  people,  he  had  caused  his  high- 
crowned  puritan  hat  to  be  lined  with  iron,' — ^a  precaution 
which  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  rest  of  the  lawyers 
busy  on  this  iniquitous  work.  When  all  was  ready,  and  a 
large  body  of  armed  men  were  stationed  on  each  side  of  the 
mock  tribunal,  the  great  gate  of  Westminster-haU  was  set 
open,  and  the  populace  rushed  into  all  the  vacant  spaces  as 
spectators. 

Whilst  the  king  was  on  his  progress  to  Westminster-hall, 
his  anxious  people  crowded  as  near  to  his  person  as  possible, 
crying  ^'  Grod  save  your  majesty  V  The  soldiers  beat  them  back 
with  their  partisans,  and  some  of  the  men  in  colonel  Axtel's 
regiment  raised  the  cry  of  "  Justice — justice !  execution !" 
But  as  their  commander  was  actively  exerting  himself  among 
them,  bestowing  on  them  vigorous  canings,  the  cry  was  some- 
what ambiguous.'  The  king  was  conducted  under  the  guard 
of  colonel  Hacker  and  thirty-two  officers.  His  eyes  were 
bright  and  powerfol;  his  features  calm  and  composed,  yet 
bearing  the  traces  of  care  and  sorrow,  which  had  scattered 
early  snows  on  the  curls  that  clustered  beneath  his  hat.  As 
he  advanced,  he  regarded  the  tribunal  with  a  searching  and 

^  State  Trials  of  the  Beg^cideB;  evidence  of  sir  Purbeck  Temple. 

'  Quizof  8  EngliBh  Bevolntion,  p.  856.  ThiB  in  a  cmioas  little  circumstance^ 
which  has  escaped  the  research  of  oar  native  historians;  however,  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  State  Trials. 

'  State  Trials;  oobnel  AxteVs  triaL  The  regicide,  in  his  defence,  alleged  that 
these  cries  from  his  men  were  meant  as  complaints  against  the  cudgellings  he 
then  found  it  necessary  to  bestow  on  them,  and  that  ihiey  were  reflections  on  him, 
and  not  on  the  king. 
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severe  regard,  and  without  moving  his  hat,  seated  himself 
with  his  usual  majesty  of  demeanour.  Soon  after,  he  rose 
and  looked  around  him;  his  eyes  earnestly  dwelt  on  the 
armed  force,  which  was  but  a  continuation  of  the  vast  masses 
crowding  the  avenues  of  Westminster-hall,  and  overpowering 
the  people.  "  With  a  quick  eye  and  gesture,''  says  a  con- 
temporary print,  '^  he  turned  himself  about,  noting  not  only 
those  who  were  on  each  side  of  the  court,  but  even  the  spec- 
tators who  were  in  the  hall.''  A  poet,  who  was  present,  wrote 
on  the  spot  the  following  lines,  descriptive  of  his  mien  at  this 
awful  crisis : — 

"  Not  so  migestic  on  thy  throne  of  state; 
On  that  hat  men,  here  God*8  own  angels  wai^ 
In  expectation  whether  hope  or  fear 
Of  life,  can  move  thee  firom  thy  kingly  qphere."^ 

The  arraignment  was  opened  by  one  Cook,  an  obscure  law- 
yer, who,  when  he  read  "  that  the  king  was  indicted  in  the 
name  of  the  commons  assembled  and  the  people  of  England," 
his  majesty  interrupted  him.  The  lawyer  read  on.  The  king 
then  stretched  out  his  cane,  and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 
Cook  glared  angrily  round  :'  at  that  instant  the  gold  head  of 
the  cane  fell  off,  and  roUed  on  the  floor.  To  such  acute  ten- 
sion were  the  nerves  of  every  one  present  wound  up,  that  this 
petty  incident  made  a  great  impression  on  the  whole  assembly, 
even  on  the  august  victim ;  but  in  every  pause,  in  every 
interruption,  the  words  "  God  save  your  majesty  !  God  save 
the  king  I"  resounded  from  the  spectators,  as  if  meant  for  a 
choral  response  in  the  great  drama.'  Angry  requisitions  for 
silence  proceeded  from  the  persons  in  power ;  some  vigorous 
bastinadoes,  together  with  a  due  proportion  of  kicks  and  cuffs, 
were  bestowed  on  the  people  by  the  military  ruffians  at  the 
door,  accompanied  by  threats  of  murderous  treatment.  Then 
the  voice  of  the  regicide-advocate  was  heard,  recommencing 
the  arraignment.  The  ominous  document,  under  terror  of 
firelocks  pointed  against  protesting  voices,  was  at  last  read 

'  Reliquiffi  Sacrse,  printed  at  the  Hagae,  1660,  p.  354. 
»  Cook's  trial— State  Trials. 
'  nnd. — Evidence  of  Joseph  Heme,  who  swore  that  when  the  king  was 
hroaght  to  the  har,  for  some  time  nothing  could  he  heard  but  acclamations  oi 
**  God  save  your  migesty !" — VoL  ii.  p.  715. 
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through^  mth  no  other  comment  than  a  smile  or  two  of  con- 
tempt from  the  king.  Bradshawe  then  demanded  his  answer^ 
in  his  plea  of  guilty  or  not  guilty.  As  Cromwell  had  anti« 
dpated^  the  king  denied  the  authority  of  the  courts  though  not 
the  power,  observing^  in  illustration^  "  that  there  were  many 
illegal  powers^  as  those  of  highwaymen  and  bandits  ;^  likewise 
that  the  house  of  commons  had  agreed  to  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  him  when  he  was  at  Carisbrooke,  since  which  he  had 
been  hurried  violently  from  place  to  place.  There  is  colonel 
Cobbett/'  continued  the  king ;  ^'  ask  him  whether  it  was  not 
by  force  that  he  brought  me  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  ?  Where 
are  the  just  privileges  of  a  house  of  commons  ?  Where  are  the 
lords?  I  see  none  present  to  constitute  an  assembling  of  par- 
liament. And  where  is  the  king?  Call  you  this  bringing 
him  to  his  parhament  ?^''  An  earnest  argument  ensued  be- 
tween the  royal  prisoner  and  Bradshawe^  on  the  point  of 
whether  the  monarchy  of  England  was  elective  or  not ;  and 
when  the  man  of  law  was  worsted  in  the  dispute^  he  hastily 
adjourned  the  court.  The  king  was  taken  from  the  hall 
amidst  the  irrepressible  cries  of  "  God  bless  your  majesty  I 
God  save  you  from  your  enemies  I"  Such  was  the  only  part 
that  the  people  of  England  took  in  the  trial  of  Charles  the 
First. 

The  king  was  brought  before  his  self-appointed  judges 
again  and  again^  when  similar  dialogues  took  place  between 
him  and  Bradshawe ;  each  day^  however^  brought  an  alarming 
desertion  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  supposed  stanch 
to  their  bloody  task.  Twelve  members  on  the  first  day  re- 
frised  to  vote  or  assist  in  bringing  the  trial  to  a  conclusion. 
The  king^s  conduct  caused  perplexed  discussions  among  his 
destroyers;  they  sat  in  coimcil  during  the  intervening  days 
of  his  trial,  devising  petty  schemes  for  breaking  his  moral 
courage,  and  impairing  that  innate  majesty  which  is  beyond 
the  power  of  brute  force  to  depose.  Some  base  spirits  among 
them  proposed  that  his  hat  should  be  pulled  off,  and  that  two 
men  should  hold  his  head  between  them ;  and  that  he  should 

'  Guizofs  English  Bevolntion. 
'Trial  of  Charles  I.    State  trials  of  Aztel,  Hanuon,  &c. 
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be  dressed  up  in  his  robes  and  crown/  meaning  to  divest  him 
ignominiouBly  of  them.  As  far  as  mere  bodily  means  went, 
Charles  was  utterly  helpless,  yet  the  cahn  power  ol  his 
demeanour  preserved  him  from  the  personal  obloquy  their 
malice  had  contrived:  they  butchered  him,  but  coiild  not 
succeed  in  d^rading  him.  Some  of  his  household  servants, 
although  dismissed  by  the  regicidal  party,  were  ready  to 
receive  their  unfortunate  master ;  when  he  returned  to  Cotton- 
house,  they  clustered,  weeping,  round  the  entrance.  The 
troopers  who  held  the  king  prisoner,  reviled  them,  and  bade 
them  depart.  '^You  can  command  their  absence,  but  not 
thdr  tears,''  observed  Charles.*  He  had  other  fiiends  to  part 
from,  as  faithful,  although  lowly;  these  were  two  or  three 
dogs,  which  had  been  the  companions  of  all  his  wander- 
ings.    He  sent  them  to  Henrietta.' 

Seven  i^tated  days  passed  away,  during  which  the  king 
had  appeared  thrice  before  his  self-constituted  judges,  when, 
on  the  27th  of  January  alarmed  by  the  defection  of  more 
than  half  of  their  numbers,  the  regicides  resolved  to  doom 
their  victim  without  further  mockery  of  justice,  and  without 
producing  their  evidence.  Indeed,  this  evidence  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  the  depositions  of  witnesses  who  saw  the  king  per- 
form acts  of  personal  valour  in  the  field,  of  his  rallying 
broken  regiments,  and  leading  them  up  to  the  charge,  and 
thereby  ofttimes  redeeming  the  fortunes  of  a  desperate  field. 
His  valour  at  Cropredy-bridge  was  not  forgotten,  though 
turned  against  him.  These  details,  however,  only  proved 
that,  when  devoted  loyalists  had  arrayed  themselves  in  his 
cause,  the  king  had  shared  their  perils  to  the  utmost.  With 
the  determination  of  pronouncing  the  sentence  on  which  they 
had  previously  agreed,  the  king,  for  the  fourth  time,  was 
brought  before  the  remnant  of  the  r^cide  junta.  Bradshawe 
was  robed  in  red,  a  circumstance  from  which  the  king  drew 
an  intimation  of  the  conclusion  of  the  scene.  When  the  list 
of  the  members  was  read  over,  but  forty-nine  of  them  an- 
swered :  with  that  miserable  remnant  the  trial  proceeded.  As 
the  derk  pronounced  the  name  of  Fairfax,  a  voice  cried  out, 
'  Dugdale'8  Diary.  '  Moderate  IntcUigcnoer.  *  Hud. 
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"  Not  such  a  fool  as  to  come  here  to-day/'  When  the  name 
of  Cromwell  was  called^  the  voice  exclaimed,  ^^  Oliver  Crom- 
well is  a  rogue  and  a  traitor/'  When  Bradshawe  uttered  the 
words,  ''that  the  king  was  called  to  answer,  by  the  people, 
before  the  commons  of  England  assembled  in  parliament," 
"It  is  false,''  again  responded  the  voice;  "not  one  half- 
quarter  of  them."  Oeneral  attention  was  now  turned  towards 
the  gallery,  for  the  voice  was  a  female  one,  and  issued  from 
among  a  group  of  masked  ladies  there.  A  great  disturbance 
took  place,  and  many  symptoms  of  resistance  among  the 
populace.  At  last,  the  oaths  and  execrations  of  the  ruffian 
commander  Aztel  were  heard  above  the  uproar,  mixed  with 
gross  epithets  against  women,  to  which  he  added  the  follow- 
ing command  to  his  soldiers :  "  Present  your  pieces.  Fire — 
fire  into  the  box  where  she  sits  1"  ^  A  dead  silence  ensued, 
and  a  lady  rose  and  quitted  the  gaUeiy.  She  was  lady 
Fairfax.  Her  husband  was  still  in  power :  the  ruffian  Axtel 
dared  not  harm  her.  This  lofty  protest  against  a  public 
falsehood  will  remain  as  a  glorious  instance  of  female  courage, 
moral  and  personal,  till  history  shall  be  no  more.  The 
earnest  letter  the  queen  had  written^  entreating  the  parlia- 
ment and  army  to  permit  her  to  share  her  royal  husband's 
prison,  may  be  remembered.  It  is  known  that  she  wrote  to 
Fairfax  on  the  same  subject  The  conduct  of  the  general's 
wife  was  probably  the  result  of  Henrietta's  tender  appeal.' 

When  this  extraordinary  interruption  was  suppressed  by 
force  of  arms,  another  soon  after  arose  among  the  regicides 
themselves.  Bradshawe  was  proceeding  to  pass  sentence  on 
the  king,  who  demanded  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  the  lords  who  were  in  England,  to  be 
assembled  to  hear  it,  when  one  of  the  regicides,  colonel 
Downes,'  rose  in  tears,  and  in  the  greatest  agitation  ex- 

'  State  Trials,— 'tbat  of  the  regidde  Axtel;  evidence  of  sir  Purbeck  Temple. 

'  Lady  Fairfax  was  daughter  of  lord  Vere  of  Tilbury. 
'  State  Trials,  p.  496,  where  it  appears  that  Downes*  repentance  took  place 
on  the  fourth  day,  as  his  name  appears  on  the  hut;  and  such  is  the  assertion, 
though  it  is  in  contradiction  to  most  histories  of  the  incident.     Quizot  has  fol- 
lowed the  documentary  authority. 
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claimed^  *'  Have  we  hearts  of  stone  ?  are  we  men  ?*' — '*  You 
will  ruin  us,  and  yourself  too/'  whispered  Mr.  Cawley^  one  of 
the  members^  pulling  him  down  on  one  side^  while  his  friend 
colonel  Walton  held  him  down  on  the  other.  '^  If  I  were  to 
die  for  it,"  said  colonel  Downes,  "  no  matter.'' — "  Colonel !" 
exclaimed  Cromwell,  who  sat  just  beneath  him,  turning  sud- 
denly round,  "  are  you  mad  ?  Can't  you  sit  still  ?" — "  No," 
answered  Downes,  '^  I  cannot,  and  will  not  sit  stilL"  Then 
rifling,  he  declared  that  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him 
to  refuse  the  king's  request.  '^I  moye  that  we  adjourn  to 
deUberate."  Bradshawe  complied,  probably  lest  Downes's 
passionate  remorse  should  become  infectious,  and  the  whole 
oondare  retired.  The  adjournment  only  proved  convenient 
for  the  torrent  of  Cromwell's  fbry  to  be  poured  forth  on  the 
head  of  Downes,  whom  he  brutally  browbeat.  He  was,  to 
use  Downes's  own  expression,  "  full  of  storm." — "  He  wants 
to  save  his  old  master,"  exclaimed  he ;  ^^  but  make  an  end  of 
it,  and  return  to  your  duty."  Colonel  Harvey  supported 
Downes's  endeavours,  but  all  they  obtained  was  one  half-hoiur 
added  to  the  king's  agony.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
dark  conclave  returned.  Colonel  Axtel,  who  was  literally  the 
whipper-in  of  the  miUtary,  assisted  by  a  few  roundhead 
officers,  had  marvellously  exerted  himself  during  the  recess, 
and  by  the  means  of  kicks,  cuffs,  and  his  cudgel,  had  pre- 
vailed on  the  troopers  to  raise  cries  of  "  Justice — justice ! 
execution— execution !"  Mingle4  with  the  tumult,  were 
plainly  heard  the  piteous  prayers  of  the  people,  of  ^^God 
save  the  king !  God  keep  him  from  his  enemies !"  In  the 
midst  of  confusion  the  sentence  was  passed,  and  the  king;, 
who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  remonstrate,  was  dragged  away 
by  the  soldiers  who  surrounded  Imn.  As  he  was  forced 
down  the  stairs,  the  grossest  personal  insults  were  offered 
him.  Some  of  the  troopers  blew  their  tobacco-smoke  in  his 
&ce ;  some  spat  on  him ;  all  yelled  in  his  ears  "  Justice — 
execution!"  The  real  bitterness  of  death  to  a  man  of 
Charles  the  First's  exquisite  sensitiveness  in  regard  to  hia 
personal  dignity,  must  have  occurred  in  that  transit;  the 
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blocks  the  axe^  the  scaffold^  and  all  their  ghastly  adjuncts^ 
could  be  met^  and  were  met^  with  calmness ;  the  spittings  and 
buffetings  of  a  brutal  mob  were  harder  to  be  bome.^ 

The  king  recovered  his  serenity  before  he  arrived  at  the 
place  where  his  sedan  stood.  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 
The  voices  of  his  affectionate  people^  in  earnest  prayers  for 
his  deliverance^  rose  high  above  the  brutal  tumult.  One 
soldier,  close  to  him,  echoed  the  cry  of  the  people — "  Otod 
help  and  save  your  majesty  V^  His  commander  struck  him 
to  the  earth.  "  Poor  fellow  V  said  the  king  ;  "  it  is  a  heavy 
blow  for  a  small  offence/'  *  To  the  hired  hootings  of  the 
military  mob  he  replied,  oooUy,  "  Poor  souls  1  they  would  say 
the  same  to  their  generals  fbr  sixpence.''  As  the  royal  victim 
approached  his  chair,  his  bearers  pulled  off  their  hats,  and 
stood  in  reverential  attitudes  to  receive  him.  This  un- 
bought  homage  again  roused  the  wrath  of  Axtel,  who,  with 
blows  of  his  indefatigable  cudgel,  vainly  endeavoured  to  prevail 
on  the  poor  men  to  cover  their  heads.  Whether  his  arm 
was  tired  with  its  patriotic  exertions  that  day,  or  whether 
he  found  the  combativeness  of  the  labouring  class  of  his 
cotmtrymen  indomitable,  is  not  decided,  but  it  is  certain  the 
bearers  persisted  in  their  original  determination.  As  Axtel 
foDowed  the  king's  chair  down  King-street,  the  spectators 
called  to  him,  ^'  Do  you  have  our  king  carried  in  a  common 
hired  chair,  like  one  who  hath  the  plague  ?  God  help  him 
out  of  such  hands  as  yours !'"  As  soon  as  the  king  arrived 
at  Whitehall,  "  Hark  ye,"  said  he  to  Herbert ;  "  my  nephew 
[Charles  Louis,  prince  Palatine]  and  a  few  lords  here,  who 
are  attached  to  me,  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  see  me.  I 
tiiank  them,  but  my  time  is  short  and  precious,  and  must  be 
devoted  to  preparation.  I  hope  my  friends  will  not  take 
offence  because  I  refuse  to  see  any  one  but  my  children. 

^  M.  Guizot,  voL  ii.  p.  368.  Thin  great  writer  has  followed  Herbert^  Warwick, 
and  the  State  Trials.  '  Hubert* s  Nairative.     State  Trials. 

*  State  trial  of  colonel  AxteL  Hackney  sedan-chairs  were  at  that  em  more 
eommonly  used  than  hackney-coacheB,  or  any  coaches,  by  those  who  traversed 
London,  on  account  of  the  had  state  of  the  pavement.  There  were  public  stancU, 
where  these  conveyanoes  could  be  hired. 
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All  that  those  who  love  me  can  do  for  me  now^  is  to  pray 
for  me/'* 

It  appears  that  the  fanatical  buffoon^  Hugh  Peters,  was 
very  anxious  to  intrude  his  spiritual  aid  on  his  majesty,  and 
would  have  thrust  his  abhorred  person  into  his  presence,  but 
was  expelled  by  colonel  Tomlinson,  the  humane  and  manly 
commander  of  the  guard.  Several  of  the  sentinels  posted 
within  the  king's  bedroom,  endeavoured  to  smoke  tobacco, 
and  practise  other  annoyances,  but  were  prevented  by  Tom- 
linson,  for  whose  conduct  Charles  was  most  gratefuL  Per- 
mission was  to  be  obtained  from  the  r^cide  conclave,  before 
the  king  could  either  see  his  children,  or  receive  religious  aid 
according  to  his  own  belief.  The  night  of  his  condemnation 
he  was  deprived  of  rest  by  the  knocking  of  the  workmeiv 
who  were  commencing  the  scafifold  for  his  execution.'  In  the 
restless  watches  of  that  perturbed  night,  Charles  finished  his 
verses,  found  among  the  papers  of  his  kinsman,  the  duke  of 
Hamilton.'  The  last  lines  appear  to  have  been  written  after 
his  sentence :  there  is  in  them  the  pathos  of  truth.  Their 
ruggedness  arises  from  being  cast  in  the  Sapphic  metre,  which 
is  nearly  impracticable  in  our  language : — 

"  Great  monaith  of  the  world,  from  whose  gift  springs 
All  the  piussanoe  and  the  might  of  Idzigii, 
Beoord  the  royal  woe  thk  iad  vene  fflDgs. 

Nature  and  law,  hy  thy  divine  decree, 
(The  only  root  of  righteoos  royalty). 
With  my  dim  diadem  inverted  me. 

The  fiecoert  IbrieB  whidi  do  daily  tread 
Upon  my  grief— my  grey  discrowned  head. 
Are  those  who  to  my  honnty  owe  their  bread. 
Churchmen  are  chained,  and  schiamatics  are  freed, 
HechanicB  preach,  and  holy  ikthen  bleed, — 
The  crown  is  crucified  with  the  oeed. 

^  Herbert's  Memoirs. 

*  Clement  Walker,  a  oontemporaiy  presbyterian  writer,  affirms  this  fiict, 
which  is  disputed.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  king  passed  the  Saturday 
night  at  Whitehall.  The  time  being  short,  the  Sunday  intervening,  when  work 
could  not  publicly  be  done,  and  considerable  alterations,  a  passage  ftom  a  window 
of  the  banqueting-room,  having  to  be  effected,  the  carpenters  must  have  worked 
in  the  dark  hours  of  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning. 

'  Pen^  BeliqueB,  and  bishop  Bumef  s  History  of  the  Duke  of  Hamiltoii. 
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My  royal  oonsort,  fiom  whose  fruitfal  womb 

So  many  princes  legally  have  oome. 

Is  forced  in  pilgrimage  to  seek  a  tomb. 

Great  Britun's  heir  is  feroed  into  France,  *  • 

Whilst  o'er  his  father's  head  his  foes  advaooe : 

Poor  child !  he  weeps  out  his  inheritance. 

With  mine  own  power  my  mijesty  they  wound. 

In  the  king's  name  the  Idng  himselTs  uncrowned; 

So  doth  the  dust  destroy  the  diamond! 

Felons  obtain  more  privilege  than  I ; 

They  are  allowed  to  answer  ere  they  cUe : 

Tis  death  for  me  to  ask  the  reason  whyP^ 

Tei^  sacred  Saviour,  with  thy  words  I  woo 

Thee  to  forgive,  and  not  be  bitter  to 

Such  as  (thou  knowest)  know  not  what  they  do ! 

Augment  my  patience,  nullify  my  hate, 

Proerve  my  ehildren,  and  inspire  my  mate ; 

Tet,  though  we  perish,  bless  this  church  and  state !" 

The  king  was  remoyed  from  Whitehall^  Sunday^  January 

28th^  to  St.  JamesVpalace^  where  he  heard  bishop  Juxon 

preach  in  the  private  chapel.     ''  I  wanted  to  preach  to  the 

poor  wretch/^  said  the  absurd  fanatic^  Hugh  Peters^  in  great 

indignation^  "but  the  poor  wretch  would   not  hear  me.^'* 

When  bishop   Juxon   entered  the  presence  of  his  captive 

sovereign^  he  gave  way  to  the  most  violent  burst  of  sorrow. 

"  Compose  yourself,  my  lord/'  said  the  king ;  "  we  have  no 

time  to  waste  on  grief;    let  us,  rather,  think  of  the  great 

matter.     I  must  prepare  to  appear  before  God,  to  whom,  in 

a  few  hours  I  have  to  render  my  account.     I  hope  to  meet 

death  with  cahnness,  and  that  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 

render  me  your  assistance.     Do  not  let  us  speak  of  the  men 

in  whose  hands  I  have  fallen.     They  thirst  for  my  blood, — 

they  shall  have  it.     God's  will  be  done ;  I  give  him  thanks. 

I  forgive  them  all  sincerely ;  but  let  us  say  no  more  about 

them.''     It  was  with   the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  two 

sentinels,  appointed  by  the  regicidal  junta;^  could  be  kept  on 

the  other  side  of  the  door  while  his  majesty  was  engaged  in 

his  devotions.     They  opened  it  every  two  or  three  minutes, 

to  see  that  he  had  not  escaped. 

^  On  demanding  the  reasons  of  sentence  of  death  bdng  passed,  the  soldiers 
raised  yells  of  "Execution — execution  I"  and  hustled  him  away.  This  verse 
alludes  to  that  drcnmstance. 

^  State  Trials;  evidence  on  the  trial  of  Hugh  Peters. 
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At  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  the  king  was  up,  and  ready 
to  commence  his  devotions  with  the  bishop,  who  came  to  St. 
Jameses  soon  after.  The  royal  children  arrived  from  Sion- 
house  to  see  their  parent  for  the  last  time.  He  had  not  been 
indulged  with  a  sight  of  them  since  his  captivity  to  the  army, 
and  on  the  morrow  he  was  to  die  1  The  princess  EUzabeth 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears  at  the  sight  of  her  father,  and  her 
brother,  the  Uttle  duke  of  Gloucester,  wept  as  fiast  for  com- 
pany. The  royal  father  consoled  and  soothed  them,  and, 
when  he  had  solemnly  blessed  them,  he  drew  them  to  his 
bosom.  The  yomig  princess,  who  was  but  twelve,  has  leffc 
her  reminiscences  of  this  touching  interview  in  manuscript : 
it  were  pity  that  the  king's  words  should  be  given  in  any 
other  but  her  simple  narrative,  which  is  endorsed  ^'  What  the 
king  said  to  me  on  the  29^A  of  January y  1648,  the  last  time  I 
had  the  happiness  to  see  him"^  "  He  told  me  that  he  was 
glad  I  was  come,  for,  though  he  had  not  time  to  say  much, 
yet  somewhat  he  wished  to  say  to  me  which  he  could  not  to 
another,  and  he  feared  '  the  cruelty '  was  too  great  to  permit 
his  writing.  '  But,  sweetheart,'  he  added,  '  thou  wilt  foi^t 
what  I  tell  thee.'  Then,  shedding  abundance  of  tears,''  con- 
tinues the  princess,  "  I  told  him  that  I  would  write  down  all 
he  said  to  me.  '  He  wished  me,'  he  said,  'not  to  grieve  and 
torment  myself  for  him,  for  it  was  a  glorious  death  he  should 
die,  it  being  for  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  land.'  He  told 
me  what  books  to  read  against  popery.  He  sidd  '  that  he  had 
forgiven  all  his  enemies,  and  he  hoped  God  would  forgive 
them  also ;  and  he  commanded  us,  and  all  the  rest  of  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  forgive  them  also.'  Above  all,  he  bade 
me  tell  my  mother,  'that  his  thoughts  had  never  strayed 
from  her,  and  that  his  love  for  her  would  be  the  same  to  the 
last;'  withal  he  commanded  me  (and  my  brother)  to  love 
her,  and  be  obedient  to  her.  He  desired  me  'not  to  grieve 
for  him,  for  he  should  die  a  martyr,  and  that  he  doubted  not 
but  God  would  restore  the  throne  to  his  son ;  and  that  then 
we  should  be  all  happier  than  we  could  possibly  have  been  if 
he  had  lived.'  Then,  taking  my  brother  Gloucester  on  hit 
>  Beliquia  Sacra,  pp.  387,  8381 
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knee,  he  said,  '  Sweetheart,  now  will  they  cut  off  thy  father's 
head/  Upon  which  the  child  looked  very  steadfastly  upon 
him.  '  Heed,  my  child,  what  I  say ;  they  will  cut  off  my 
head,  and  perhaps  make  thee  a  king.  But  mark  what  I  say ; 
you  must  not  be  a  king  as  long  as  your  brothers  Charles  and 
James  live ;  therefore,  I  charge  yoa,  do  not  be  made  a  king 
by  them.'  At  which  the  child,  sighing  deeply,  replied,  '  I 
will  be  torn  in  pieces  first.'  And  these  words,  coming  so 
unexpectedly  from  so  young  a  child,  rejoiced  my  father 
exceedingly.  And  his  majesty  spoke  to  him  of  the  welfare 
of  his  soul,  and  to  keep  his  religion,  commanding  him  to 
fear  God,  and  he  would  provide  for  him.^  All  which  the 
young  child  earnestly  promised."  The  king  fervently  kissed 
and  blessed  his  children,  and  called  to  bishop  Juxon  to  take 
them  away:  they  sobbed  aloud.  The  king  leant  his  head 
against  the  window,  tiying  to  repress  his  tears,  when,  catch- 
ing a  view  of  them  as  they  went  through  the  door,  he  hastily 
came  from  the  window,  snatched  them  again  to  his  breast, 
kissed  and  blessed  them  once  more ;  then,  tearing  himself 
frx>m  their  tears  and  caresses,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  strove 
to  calm,  by  prayer,  the  agony  of  that  parting. 

While  this  tender  interview  took  place  between  king  Charles 
and  his  bereaved  children,  the  regicides  sat  in  secret  conclave 
to  determine  on  the  hour  and  manner  of  their  victim's  death. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  junta  could  be 
gathered  together.  When  they  were  driven  in,  by  a  small  knot 
of  thorough-going  destructives,  there  was  still  greater  difficulty 
to  induce  them  to  sign.  Cromwell,  whose  general  demeanour 
alwa3rs  appeared  as  if  stimulated  by  strong  drink,  seems  that 
morning  to  have  fortified  his  spirits  beyond  the  restraints  of 
caution.  After  he  had  written  his  name,  he  smeared  the  ink 
all  over  Henry  Marten's  face,  who  instantly  returned  the  com- 
pliment. Ten  or  twelve  of  the  persons,  among  whom  was 
colonel  Downes,  afterwards  pleaded  that  their  signatures  were 
extorted  by  him  under  threats  of  death ;  and  as  they  proved 
their  assertions  when  times  changed,  their  Uves  were  spared 
in  consequence.     Colonel  Ingoldsby,  who  had  positively  re- 

>  Bdiquue  Sacne,  p.  339» 
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fused  to  sit  as  judge^  happened  to  come  into  the  room  on 
business ;  on  which  Cromwell,  who  was  his  cousin,  sprung  on 
him,  and  dragged  him  forward  with  bursts  of  laughter, 
saying,  "This  time  thou  shalt  not  escape  V'^  and  with  much 
laughing  and  romping,  assisted  hj  several  others,  put  the  pen 
in  his  hand,  and  guided  it  while  he  affixed  his  name.' 

On  the  night  preceding  the  awful  day,  Charles  I.  was 
blessed  with  calm  and  refreshing  sleep.  He  awoke  before 
day-break,  and  hearing  sighs  and  moans,  he  drew  his  curtain, 
and  saw,  by  the  light  of  a  great  cake  of  wax  which  burnt  in 
a  silver  bason,  that  his  fiedthful  Herbert,  who  slept  in  his 
room  on  a  pallet,  was  troubled  by  the  unrest  of  a  fearful 
dream.  The  king  spoke  to  Herbert,  and  he  awoke.  Under 
the  agitation  of  the  direful  matter  impending,  Herbert  had 
dreamed  "  that  Laud,  in  his  pontifical  habit,  had  entered  the 
apartment, — ^had  knelt  to  the  king;  that  they  converbed;  the 
king  looked  pensive,  the  archbishop  sighed,  and  on  retiring, 
fell  prostrate."  Herbert  related  this  vision,  on  which  Charles 
observed,  "  The  dream  is  remarkable,  but  he  is  dead ;  had 
we  conferred  together,  it  is  possible  (albeit  I  loved  him  well) 
that  I  might  have  said  somewhat  which  would  have  caused 
his  sigh.'  I  will  now  rise,''  added  the  king ;  "  I  have  a  great 
work  to  do  this  day.''  Herbert's  hands  trembled  while  comb- 
ing the  king's  hair.  Charles,  observing  that  it  was  not 
arranged  so  well  as  usual,  said,  "Nay,  though  my  head  be 
not  to  stand  long  on  my  shoulders,  take  the  same  pains 
with  it  that  you  were  wont  to  do.  Herbert,  this  is  my  second 
marriage-day ;  I  would  be  as  trim  to-day  as  may  be."  The 
cold  was  intense  at  that  season,  and  the  king  desired  to  have 
a  warm  additional  shirt.    "  For,"  continued  he,  "  the  weather 

'  State  triak  of  Henry  Marten  and  colonel  Ingoldsby.  Goizofs  English 
Beyolntion,  vol.  ii.  p.  873. 

^  Tlie  fair  autograph  of  Ingoldshy  in  the  original  warrant  contradictB  the  truth 
of  this  tradition.  Many  of  the  persons  who  signed  the  warrant  for  the  king's 
death,  and  even  those  who  affected  to  sit  as  judges,  like  Adrian  Scroop,  were 
not  memhers  of  parliament.  Only  forty-six  o£  the  memhers  sat  on  the  trial, 
and  hut  twenty-six  of  them  signed  their  names  to  the  regicidal  warrant,  which 
could  never  he  called  an  act  of  parliament,  since  a  great  m^ority  were  expelled 
and  kept  out  of  the  house  hy  force, — nay,  a  far  greater  number  than  those  who 
signed  were  actually  incarcerated  in  prison. — Statement  of  the  lord  chief-baron 
on  the  trials  of  the  regicides.  *  Herbert's  Memoin. 
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is  shaxp^  and  probably  may  make  me  shake.  I  would  have 
no  imputation  of  fear^  for  death  is  not  terrible  to  me.  I 
bless  my  Ood  I  am  prepared.  Let  the  rogues  come  whenever 
they  please.^'  He  observed,  that  he  was  glad  he  had  slept  at 
St.  James's,  for  the  walk  through  the  park  would  circulate 
his  blood,  and  counteract  the  numbness  of  the  cold.  Bisliop 
Juxon  arrived  by  the  dawn  of  day.  He  prayed  with  the 
king,  and  read  to  him  the  27th  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  St. 
Matthew.  "  My  lord,''  asked  the  king,  "  did  you  choose 
this  chapter  as  applicable  to  my  situation?" — ^'^I  beg  your 
majesty  to  observe,"  said  the  bishop,  "  that  it  is  the  gospel 
of  the  day,  as  the  calendar  indicates."  The  king  was  deeply 
affected,  and  continued  his  prayers  with  increased  fervour. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  sunmions  came  to  conduct  the  king  to 
Whitehall,  and  he  went  down  into  the  park  through  which 
he  was  to  pass.  Ten  companies  of  infantry  formed  a  double 
line  on  each  side  of  his  path.  The  detachment  of  halberdiers 
preceded  him,  with  banners  flying  and  drums  beating.  On 
the  king's  right  hand  was  the  bishop ;  on  the  left,  with  head 
uncovered,  walked  colonel  Tomlinson.  The  himianity  and 
kindness  of  this  gentleman  were  acknowledged  by  the  king 
with  the  utmost  gratitude ;  he  gave  him  a  gold  itui,  as  a 
token  of  remembrance,  and  requested  that  he  would  not 
leave  him  till  all  was  over.'  The  king  discoursed  with  him 
on  his  funeral,  and  said  that  he  wished  the  duke  of  Richmond 
and  the  earl  of  Hertford  to  have  the  care  of  it.  The  king 
walked  through  the  park,  as  was  his  wont,  at  a  quick  Hvely 
pace ;  he  wondered  at  the  slowness  of  his  guard,  and  called 
out  pleasantly,  "Come,  my  good  fellows^  step  on  apace." 
One  of  the  officers  asked  lum,  "  If  it  was  true  that  he  had 
concurred  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  causing  his 
father's  death  ?" — ^^  My  friend,"  rephed  Charles,  with  gentle 
contempt,  "if  I  had  no  other  sin  than  that,  as  God  knows,  I 
should  have  Uttle  need  to  beg  his  forgiveness  at  this  hour."* 
The  question  has  been  cited,  as  an  instance  of  premeditated 
cruelty  and  audacity  on  the  part  of  the  officer.  By  the  time 
and  place,  and  the  mildness  of  the  king's  answer,  the  ques- 
>  State  Trials,  vol.  il  p.  74A.  *  Herbert's  Memoirs. 
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tioner  must  have  been  Tomlinaon,  who  evidentlj  had  become;, 
in  the  course  of  his  guardship  of  a  few  days^  the  king's  ardent 
admirer.  He  had  been  prejudiced^  Uke  many  others^  by  the 
absurd  scandal  that  Charles^  conspiring  with  Buckingham, 
had  poisoned  James  the  First.  This  fedsehood  was  probably 
invented  by  the  enemies  who  accused  James  I.  of  poisoning 
his  son  Henry.  Absurd  as  these  tales  appear,  the  systematic; 
slanders  of  that  day,  in  the  absence  of  all  wholesome  inform- 
ation from  the  pubUc  press,  had  a  direful  effect  on  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  royal  family. 

As  the  king  drew  near  WhitehaQ-palace,  he  pointed  to  a 
tree  in  the  park,  and  said  to  either  Juxon  or  Tomlinson, 
"  That  tree  was  planted  by  my  brother  Henry.''  There  was 
a  broad  ffight  of  stairs^  firom  the  park,  by  which  access  was 
gained  to  the  ancient  palace  of  Whitehall.  It  is  expressly 
said  by  Herbert  that  the  king  entered  the  palace  that  way ; 
and  that  he  ascended  the  stairs  with  a  light  step,  passed 
through  the  long  gallery,  and  gained  his  own  bed-room, 
where  he  was  left  with  bishop  Juxon,  who  administered  the 
communion  to  him.  Nye  and  Godwin,  two  independent 
ministers,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  tendered  their  spiritual 
assistance.  ''Say  to  them  frankly,"  said  the  king,  ''that 
they  have  so  often  prayed  against  me,  that  they  shall  not 
pray  with  me  in  mine  agony.  But  if  they  will  pray^br  me 
now,  tell  them  that  I  shall  be  thankful." 

Dinner  had  been  prepared  for  the  king  at  Whitehall ;  he 
refused  to  eat.  "  Sir,"  said  Juxon,  '^  you  have  fested  long 
to-day;  the  weather  is  so  cold,  that  faintness  may  occur." 
"  You  are  right,"  repUed  the  king ;  he  therefore  took  a  piece  of 
bread  and  a  glass  of  wine.  "  Now,"  said  the  king,  cheerfully, 
"  let  the  rascals  come.  I  have  foi^ven  them,  and  am  quite 
ready."  But "  the  rascals  "  were  not  ready.  A  series  of  con- 
tests had  taken  place  regarding  the  executioner,  and  the  war- 
rant to  him.  Moreover,  the  mihtary  commanders,  Huncka 
and  Phayer,  appointed  to  superintend  the  bloody  work,  re- 

^  The  position  of  these  stairs,  on  which  a  sentinel  always  stood*  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  a  trial  for  a  dmnken  murder  committed  on  them  by  lord  ComwaUis  and 
Mr.  Gerard.— State  Trials,  yol.  iL  p.  146. 
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sisted  alike  the  scoffings^  the  jests,  and  threats  of  Cromwell,  and 
had  their  names  scratched  out  of  the  warrant;*  as  to  Huncks, 
he  refused  to  write  or  sign  the  order  to  the  executioner. 
This  dispute  occurred  just  before  the  execution  took  place. 
Huncks  was  one  of  the  officers  who  guarded  the  king  on  his 
trial,  and  had  been  chosen  for  that  purpose  as  the  most  fiirious 
of  his  foes ;  he  had,  like  Tomlinson,  become  wholly  altered 
from  the  result  of  his  personal  observations.'  Colonel  Axtel 
and  colonel  ^Hewson  had,  the  preceding  night,  convened  a 
meeting  of  thirty-eight  stout  sergeants  of  the  army,  to  whom 
they  proposed,  that  whosoever  among  them  would  aid  the 
hangman  in  disguise,  should  have  100/.  and  rapid  promotion 
in  the  army.  Every  one  separately  refused,  with  disgust. 
Late  in  the  morning  of  the  execution,  colonel  Hewson  pre- 
vailed on  a  sergeant  in  his  regiment,  one  Hulet,  to  undertake 
the  detestable  office;  and  while  this  business  was  in  progress, 
Elisha  Axtel,  brother  of  the  colond,  went  by  water  to  Rose- 
mary-lane,  beyond  the  Tower,  and  dragged  from  thence  the 
reluctant  hangman,  Oregory  Brandon,  who  was,  by  threats 
and  the  promise  of  80/.  in  half-crowns,  induced  to  strike  the 
blow.  The  disguises  of  the  executioners  were  hideous,  and 
must  have  been  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  firmness 
of  the  royal  victim.  They  wore  coarse  woollen  garbs  buttoned 
close  to  the  body,  which  was  the  costume  of  butchers  at  that 
era.  Hulet  added  a  long  grey  peruke,  and  a  black  mask, 
with  a  large  grey  beard  affixed  to  it.  Oregory  Brandon  wore 
a  black  mask,  a  black  peruke,  and  a  large  flapped  black  hat, 
looped  up  in  fix)nt.' 

Meantime,  while  the  king  waited  for  execution,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  receiving  a  letter  from  his  son  Charles,  by  Mr. 
Seymour,  a  special  messenger,  enclosing  a  carte  blanche  with 
his  signature,  to  be  filled  up  at  pleasure.  In  this  paper,  the 
prince  bound  himself  to  any  terms,  if  his  royal  fia.ther's  life 

^  The  erasnreB  may  be  seen  to  this  day,  not  only  in  the  warrant  itself,  bat  in 
an  foc-BimileR. 

'  Axters  trial ;  dialogne  between  Huncks  and  AxteL     It  appears,  from  the 
recriminations  of  these  men,  that  the  halberdiert  gnarding  the  long  were  all 
coloneb  or  minors  of  the  standing  army  that  overawed  the  populace. 
*  Oitten's  eridenoe,  Hnlefs  trial;  State  Trials. 
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might  be  spared.  It  miut  bave  proved  a  cordial  to  the  king's 
heart  to  find,  in  that  dire  honr^  how  fiir  family  affection  pre- 
vailed over  ambition.  The  king  carefoUj  bnmt  the  carte 
blanche,  lest  an  evil  use  might  be  made  of  it,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  bargain  for  his  life  by  means  of  concessions  from 
his  heir.' 

It  was  past  one  o'clock  before  the  grisly  attendants  and 
apparatos  of  the  scaffold  were  ready.  Hacker  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  king's  chamber.  Bishop  Juxon^and  Herbert 
fen  on  their  knees.  '^Bise^  my  old  friend/'  said  Charles^ 
holding  out  his  hand  to  the  bishop^  and  he  ordered  Herbert  to 
open  the  door.  Hacker  led  the  king  through  his  former 
banqueting-hall,  one  of  the  windows  of  which  had  originally 
been  contrived  to  support  stands  for  public  pageantries;'  it 
had  been  taken  out,  and  led  to  the  platform  raised  in  the 
street.  The  noble  bearing  of  the  king,  as  he  stepped  on  the 
scaffold,  his  beaming  eyes  and  high  expression,  were  noticed 
by  all  who  saw  him.  He  looked  on  all  sides  for  his  people, 
but  dense  masses  of  soldiery  only  presented  themselves  far 
and  near.  He  was  out  of  hearing  of  any  persons  but  Juxon 
and  Herbert,  save  those  who  were  interested  in  his  destruc- 
tion. The  soldiers  preserved  a  dead  silence ;  this  time  they 
did  not  insult  him.  The  distant  populace  wept,  and  occasion- 
ally raised  mournful  cries  in  blessings  and  prayers  for  him. 
The  king  addressed  a  short  speech  to  the  bishop  and  to  colonel 
Tomlinson,  which  last  person  stood  near  the  king,  and  yet 
screened  from  the  sight  of  all  the  world,  in  the  entrance  of 
the  passage  which  led  into  the  banqueting-hall.'     The  sub- 

'  Prince  Charles  ^d  not  Mb  filial  duty  by  hahres;  he  sent,  by  hia  faithfral 
cavalier,  oolonel  Cromwell,  fint  oonsin  to  the  regicide,  a  similar  carU  blandke 
and  duplicates  of  the  same  paper  to  the  generals  aS  the  army. 

'  The  Moderate  Intelligencer,  Jan.  1648-9,  which  adds,  that  a  show  of  fencem 
had  been  ezhilnted  there  on  the  last  visit  of  the  long  of  Denmark  to  James  1. 

*  Tomlinson  and  Huu^  who  both  had  mnch  oonmranication  with  the  king^ 
seemed  exceedingly  annons,  after  the  Bestoration,  that  those  should  be  punished 
who  had  treated  him  bmtally.  See  their  evidence,  State  Trials.  Huncks  was 
afterwards  mainly  instrumental  in  preventing  Cromwell  irom  assuming  the 
crown.  See  Axtel's  trial.  Th^  ooodact  could  not  proceed  fi-om  a  tendency  to 
time-serving,  for  the  revenue  of  Cromwell's  administration  was  five  times  as 
large  as  thai  of  Charles  IL  Moreover,  he  had  the  enormous  robberies  of  church 
and  Qvovm  lands  at  the  disposal  of  his  despotic  junta. 
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stance  of  the  speech  the  king  made  was^  to  point  out  that 
every  institute  of  the  original  constitution  of  England^ — ^as 
the  churchy  lords^  and  commons^  had  been  subverted  with  the 
sovereign  power ;  that  if  he  would  have  consented  to  reign  by 
the  mere  despotism  of  the  sword^  he  might  have  lived,  and 
remained  king ;  therefore,  he  died  a  martyr  for  the  hberties 
of  the  people  of  Engknd.  He  added^  that  ^'He  died  a 
Christian  of  the  church  of  England^  in  the  rites  of  which  he 
had  just  participated/' 

While  he  was  speaking,  some  one  touched  the  axe,  which 
laid  enveloped  in  black  crape  on  the  block.  The  king  turned 
round  hastily,  and  exclaimed,  ^'  Have  a  care  of  the  axe.  If 
the  edge  is  spoiled,  it  will  be  the  worse  for  me.*'  The  exe- 
cutioner, Gregory  Brandon,  drew  near,  and  kneeling  before 
him,  entreated  his  foi^yeness.  "  No  I"  said  the  king ;  "  I 
forgive  no  subject  of  mine  who  comes  dehberately  to  shed 
my  blood.''  Charles  bad  probably  guessed  the  cause  of  the 
delay  of  his  execution  in  the  trepidation  of  the  executioner, 
and  thought,  that  if  the  man  refused  to  perform  the  bloody 
task,  there  might  arise  a  diversion  in  his  favour.  In 
that  case,  the  other  masked  rufiBan,  sergeant  Hulet,  would 
doubtless  have  perpetrated  the  murder,  being  placed  there 
for  the  purpose,  lest  the  firmness  of  the  common  executioner 
should  have  failed  in  action.  Nevertheless^  the  king  spoke  as 
became  his  duty  as  chief  magistrate  and  the  source  of  the 
laws,  which  were  violated  in  his  murder.*  The  wretched 
Brandon  might  have  revenged  himself  by  mangling  his  royal 
victim ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the 
answer,  and  behaved  most  reverentially  to  him  on  the  scaffold.' 
A  horrible  butchery  was  meditated,  in  case  of  the  king's  per- 
sonal resistance,  for,  by  the  advice  of  Hugh  Peters,  staples 
were  driven  into  the  floor  to  fiststen  him  down  to  the  scaffold. 

>  Historical  Letter^  leoond  Series,  voL  iv.»  edited  by  nr  Henry  Ellis,  who 
proves  that  it  was  Gregory  Brandon  who  struck  the  blow.  His  learned  re- 
searches agree  thoroughly  with  the  evidence  on  the  trial  of  Hulet,  the  other 
masked  man. — See  State  Trials,  voL  iL 

'  It  is  a  fisust,  tliat  Gregory  Brandon,  the  public  executioner,  pined  himself 
to  death  for  want  of  the  forgiveness  he  craved,  and  ^ed  eighteen  months  after, 
saying,  that  "  He  always  saw  the  kmsr  as  he  appeared  on  the  scaffold ;  and  that» 
withid*  devils  did  tear  him  on  his  death-bed." — Sir  H.  Ellis,  Historical  Letters. 
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The  king  put  up  his  floinug  hair  under  a  cap ;  then  turn- 
ing to  the  executioner^  asked^  ^*  Is  any  of  my  hair  in  the 
way  ?'' — "  I  beg  your  majesty  to  push  it  more  under  your 
i»p/'  replied  the  man^  bowing.  The  bishop  assisted  his  royal 
master  to  do  so^  and  observed  to  him^  ''There  is  but  one 
stage  more^  which^  though  turbulent  and  troublesome^  is  yet 
a  very  short  one.  Consider^  it  will  cany  you  a  great  way, — 
even  from  earth  to  heaven/' — "  I  go/'  replied  the.  king;, 
''  from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown,  where  no  dis- 
turbance can  take  place/'  He  unfastened  his  doak,  and  took 
ofiF  the  medallion  of  the  order  of  the  Garter.  The  latter  he 
gave  to  Juxon,  saying,  with  emphasis, ''  Remember !"  Beneath 
the  medallion  of  Saint  George  was  a  secret  spring,  which 
removed  a  plate  ornamented  with  lilies,  beneath  which  was 
a  beautifrd  miniature  of  his  Henrietta.  The  warning  word, 
which  has  caused  many  historical  surmises,  evidently  referred 
to  the  fact  that  he  only  had  parted  with  the  portrait  of  his 
beloved  wife  at  the  last  moment  of  his  existence.^  He  then 
took  off  his  coat,  and  put  on  his  doak ;  and  pointing  to  the 
block,  said  to  the  executioner,  ''  Place  it  so  that  it  will  not 
shake.'' — ''  It  is  Ifirm,  sir,"  rephed  the  man.  "  I  shall  say  a 
short  prayer,"  said  the  king;  ''and  when  I  hold  out  my 
hands  thus,  strike."  The  king  stood  in  pn^ound  meditation, 
said  a  few  words  to  himself,  looked  upwards  on  the  heavens, 
then  knelt,  and  laid  his  head  on  the  block.  In  about  a 
minute  he  stretched  out  his  hands,  and  his  head  was  severed 
at  one  blow. 

A  simultaneous  groan  of  agony  arose  fit>m  the  assembled 
multitude  at  the  moment  when  the  fatal  blow  fell  on  the 
neck  of  Charles  I.  It  was  the  protest  of  an  outraged  people, 
suffering,  equally  with  their  monarch,  under  military  tyranny, 
and  those  who  heard  that  cry  recalled  it  with  horror  to  their 
deaths.'     When  the  king's  head  fdl,  Hulet,  the  grey-beard 

^  From  Hollar's  print  of  the  George,  contemporary ;  likewise  see  the  wood- 
engraving  of  this  jewel  and  miniature  in  Knight's  London,  voL  i.  p.  368. 

'  This  is  not  the  testimony  of  a  churchman,  but  of  the  worthy  and  con- 
scientioos  nonconformist,  Philip  Henry,  who  was  present,  and  heard  it.  He  was 
fkther  of  Matthew  Henry,  the  pious  author  of  the  celebrated  Commentaiy  onthe 
Bible. 
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maak^  came  forward  to  earn  his  bribe  and  subsequent  pro- 
motion.^ He  held  up  the  bleeding  head,  and  vociferated  "  This 
is  the  head  of  a  traitor  P'  A  deep  and  angry  murmur  from 
the  people  followed  the  announcement.  Two  troops  of  horse, 
advancing  in  different  directions,  dispersed  the  indignant 
crowd.  Hulet,  in  his  anxiety  to  gain  his  stipulated  reward,  did 
more  than  was  required,  for  he  dashed  down  the  dissevered 
head  of  the  king,  yet  warm  with  life,  and  bruised  one  cheek, 
grievously, — ^an  outrage  noted  with  sorrow  by  Dugdale.'  The 
blood  of  Charles,  which  fell  on  the  window-sill,  as  the  body 
was  carried  into  the  banqueting-room,  was  shown  for  many 
years  afterwards,  and  was  long  deemed  indeUble.' 

The  royal  corpse  was  placed  in  a  cofim,  and,  followed  by 
bishop  Juxon  and  Herbert,  was  carried  into  the  palace  of 
Whitehall,  where  Cromwell  came  to  see  it.  He  considered 
it  attentively,  and  taking  up  the  head,  to  make  sure  that  it 
was  severed  from  the  body,  said,  '^  This  was  a  weU-constituted 
frame,  and  promised  long  hfe.''*  Crowds  of  people  beset  the 
palace,  but  very  few  were  admitted  to  see  the  corpse  of  their 
murdered  monarch,  over  which  colonel  Axtd,  the  person  who 
was  peculiarly  active  in  his  destruction,  kept  guard.  Sir 
Purbeck  Temple,  with  infinite  difficulty,  and  by  making  great 
interest,  was  admitted  to  see  the  remains  of  the  king.  As 
the  coffin  was  unclosed,  Axtel  said,  ''  If  thou  thinkest  there 
is  any  holiness  in  it,  look  there.'^ — "  And  the  king,''  added 
sir  Purbeck  Temple,  "seemed  to  smile  as  in  life.''  The 
body  was  conveyed  to  St.  James's-palace  to  be  embalmed ; 
here  it  remained  till  February  7,  when  it  was  conveyed  for 
interment  to  Windsor,  followed  by  bishop  Juxon  and  the 
attached  gentlemen  who  had  attended  on  the  king  in  all  his 
wanderings.  The  king  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  interred 
by  his  fatner  in  the  royal  chapel  in  Westminster-abbey,  but 
Cromwell   forbade   it,  having,  from   an   absurd    species    of 

'  He  wafl  made  a  captain  in  colonel  Hewson's  regiment,  where  he  ever  went 
by  the  cognomen  of '  old  Greybeard/  in  aUnmon  to  his  disguise.     State  Trials. 
'  Dngdale*8  Diary. 
•  Trayels  of  Cosmo  III.     It  was  shown  to  that  prince. 
^  Herbert's  Memoirs,  pp.  140-2.    Warwick's  Memoirs,  pp.  294-6.     Gnizot. 
*  Axtel's  trial;  evidence  of  colonel  Temple. 
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ambition^  reserved  that  place  for  himself.  He  answered, "  that 
opening  the  vaults  at  Westminster-abbey  would  prove  an 
encouragement  to  superstition.^'  He  probably  dreaded  the 
excitement  of  the  populace. 

When  the  royal  hearse^  with  its  poor  escort  of  four  mourn- 
ing coaches^  arrived  at  Windsor-castle^  the  cofihi  was  placed 
for  the  night  in  the  royal  bedchamber.  The  next  day  it 
was  brought  down  into  the  noble  hall  of  St.  George:  four 
bearers  of  gentle  blood  belonging  to  the  king's  late  household, 
in  deep  mournings  carried  it  on  their  shoulders ;  the  pall  was 
sustained  by  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the  earl  of  Hertford, 
and  the  lords  Lindsay  and  Southampton.  ^*  The  afternoon 
had  been  dear  and  bright  till  the  corpse  was  carried  out 
of  the  hall,  when  snow  began  to  &11  so  fast  and  thick,  that 
by  the  time  it  entered  the  west  end  of  the  royal  chapel,  the 
black  velvet  pall  was  entirely  white, — ^the  colour  of  innocency. 
'  So  went  our  white  king  to  his  grave  1'  said  the  sorrowing 
servants  of  Charles  I.''^  The  roundhead  Whichcott,  then 
governor  of  the  regal  seat  of  Windsor,  rudely  interrupted 
bishop  Juxon,  who  with  open  book  met  the  body  reveren- 
tially. Whichcott  prevented  him  firom  reading  the  beautifal 
service  of  the  church  of  England,  as  profSane  and  papisticaL 
It  was  found,  withal,  that  no  inscription  had  been  placed  on 
the  royal  coffin.  One  of  the  gentlemen  present  supphed  this 
want  by  a  simple  but  effectual  expedient :  a  band  of  sheet 
lead  was  procured,  and  they  cut  out  of  it,  with  penknives, 
spaces  in  the  forms  of  large  letters,  so  that  the  words 

CHARLES  REX, 
1648» 

could  be  read.  The  leaden  band  was  then  lapped  round  the 
coffin.  Half  blinded  with  their  tears  and  with  the  gloom  of 
impending  night,  thick  with  falling  snow,  the  fidthful  firiends 
and  servants  of  Charles  I.  lowered  his  remains  among  that 

*  See  papen  in  the  Appendix  of  Stankr  Clarke's  Life  of  James  11^  vol.  IL 
p.  672.  The  allusion  is  to  the  strange  prophecy  promulgated  by  the  juggler 
Lilly  as  one  by  Merlin,  in  which  Charles  b  designated  as  "the  white  king,'' 
because  he  wore  a  white  mantle  at  his  coronation. 
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portion  of  England's  royal  dead  who  repose  at  Windsor^  and 
left  him  there  "  without  either  singing  or  saying/'  or  even 
the  power  of  ascertaining  the  precise  spot  where  his  coffin 
was  placed/ 

The  mourning  people  of  Charles  I.  wrote  many  elegies  on 
fhe  deep  tragedy  of  his  deaths  which  was  perpetrated  before 
their  eyes,  and  in  their  despite.  The  following  lines  preserve 
some  forgotten  historical  traits.'  They  were  evidently  written 
at  the  moment^  and  are  valuable,  because  they  identify  the 
tradition  that  the  wife  of  Cromwell,  a  good  and  virtuous 
matron,  shared  in  the  general  grief  for  the  murder  of  her 
king. 

"  They  made  him  glanooB, — ^Irat  the  way 

They  marked  him  out  was  Golgotha. 

The  tean  of  oar  new  Pilate's  vdie* 

Gould  not  avail  to  save  his  Ufb; 

They  were  outbalanoed  with  the  cry 

And  damonr  of  a — *  Crucify  !* 

Those  sons  of  dragons  that  did  sit 

At  Westminster  contrived  it ; 

And  the  vile  purchased  crew  wiQ  have 

Their  sovereign  hurried  to  the  grave, 

'Cause  fiom  that  conclave  came  the  cry, 

'  It  was  expedient  he  should  die.' 

'  So  completely  had  the  republicans  succeeded  in  divesting  the  chapel  of  St. 
George  of  every  vestige  of  its  original  appearance,  that  when  the  survivors  of 
that  sad,  silent  ftmeral  searched,  aft«r  the  Restoration,  for  the  vault  into  which 
the  royid  coffin  had  been  lower^,  there  were  no  land-marks  to  g^de  them* 
Dim  reminiscences  alone  remained  that  the  coffin  had  been  plao^  near  one 
enormously  large  and  a  small  one,  supposed  to  be  those  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Jane 
Seymour.  The  intention  was  to  bury  the  king  in  the  vault  of  Henry  VI.,  for 
which  search  was  viunly  made.-Clarendon'8  Life,  and  Herbert's  Memoirs.  The 
place  of  interment  of  Charles  I.  remained  a  mystery  long  after  the  time  when 
Pope  wrote  the  celebrated  lines  in  his  Windsor  Forest, — 

"  Make  sacred  Charles's  grave  for  ever  known. 
Obscure  the  spot,  and  uninscribed  the  stone." 

Many  absurd  tales  regarding  the  disposal  of  the  corpse  of  Charles  I.  were 
circulated  among  the  enemies  of  monarchy  in  the  course  of  the  last  century. 
These  were  all  set  at  rest  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  vault  containing  his 
remains,  and  those  of  Henry  YIII.  and  Jane  Seymour,  which  were  equally 
forgotten.  King  George  IV.,  on  the  evening  of  the  fonend  of  his  aunt,  the 
duchess  of  Brunswick,  1813,  went,  attended  by  sir  Henry  Halford  and  several 
noblemen,  and  assisted  personally  at  the  opening  of  Charles  I.'s  cofiin,  when  the 
corpse  was  satisfactorily  recognised.— Narrative,  by  sir  Henry  Halford. 

»  4001,  MS.— Sir  Thomas  Phillipps'  library. 

*  This  alludes  to  Mrs.  Oliver  Cromwell. 

VOL.  V.  C  C 
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Km  flicj  delirefed  to  iJie  bandii 

Of  those  aocnned  bloody  bands; 

To  ma]ce  the  parallel  coiDplete» 

Be  sofiiaed,  too,  without  the  gate.^ 

The  king  is  dead !  the  kingdom's  hearts  thus  cfy, 

Thoogh  the  law  says  the  king  doth  nerer  die; 

But  laws  had  died  before  his  bk)od  was  spilt. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Therefixre,  as  he  was  ready  to  lay  down 
His  mortal  for  a  tme  immortal  crown, 
This^  his  own  epitaph,  he  left  behind, 
Whidi  men  and  angels  to  his  gknry  sing^^- 
*  The  people's  martyr,  and  the  people's  king.' "' 

The  trial,  death,  and  burial  of  Charles  I.  had  taken  phice 
before  the  queen,  besieged  as  she  was  in  Paris,  could  receiye 
the  least  intelligence  of  these  awfiil  incidents. 

*  Holbon's  gate  at  Whitehall,  which  stood  jost  below  the  Banqnefan^-boosSp 

*  Contempocaiy  £1^  on  Charles  It— Collectiaa  of  sir  Ihomaa  FhiOipps,  baiii 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


FlunAil  snspense  of  queen  Henrietta  on  the  fate  of  Charles  I. — ^Manner  of  being 
apprized  of  his  death — Her  extreme  tafferings— ^Her  message  to  Anne  dt 
Austria — Retirement — Mortifying  retreat  from  Paris — Ouarded  by  Charles  II. 
— Her  regrets  at  his  departure  for  Scotland — Her  alarms  concerning  the 
batUe  of  Worcester — Death  of  her  daughter  Elizabeth — Queen's  dower  with- 
held by  Cromwell — ^Her  son,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  restored  to  her — Her 
residence  changed  to  the  Palais-Royal — Founds  Chaillot — Persecutes  her  son 
Gloucester — Expels  him  from  her  home— Queen's  partiality  to  her  youngest 
daughter — She  receives  the  news  of  Cromw^'s  death — English  courtiers  come 
to  propitiate  her — Sir  John  Reresby's  description  of  her  court — His  gossip  con- 
oeming  her — Secret  Tislt  of  Charles  II.  to  the  queen — Restoration— The  queen 
remains  in  France — ^Negolaates  the  marriage  of  her  daughter — Duke  of  York's 
contract  with  Anne  Hyde^-Henrietta's  indignatiaii — Goes  to  England  to  annul 
the  marriage. 

The  queen  remained  in  ignorance^  not  only  of  the  death  of 
her  husband^  but  of  every  particular  relating  to  his  trials 
until  February  V^^  1648-9/  She  was  beleaguered  in  the 
Louvre^  in  double  circles  of  siege  and  counter-siege.  That 
portion  of  the  French  troops  still  loyal  to  Anne  of  Austria 
and  her  son^  the  young  king,  besieged  the  insurgent  city  of 
Paris ;  but  the  Frondeurs,  knowing  that  the  queen  of  England 
warmly  &youred  the  royal  party^  kept  strict  guard  and  watch 
round  her  residence^  in  order  to  prevent  any  communication 

^  It  is  requisite,  when  any  precision  of  date  is  required*  that  the  numerals 
should  be  thus  arranged,  showing  the  dates  of  the  same  day  both  in  France  and 
England.  France  reckoned  by  ^e  new  style,  England  by  the  old  styk^  as  it  was 
in  England  considered,  until  Uie  middle  of  the  last  century,  exceedingly  painstical 
to  redcon  by  the  new  styles  that  improvement  in  science  having  been  first 
adopted  by  1^  court  of  Rome.  Hence,  according  to  the  present  computation^ 
Charles  I.  was  beheaded  Feb.  8,  and  his  queen  did  not  hear  of  it  till  Feb.  18  j 
however  the  time  be  reckoned,  the  news  did  not  reach  her  till  ten  days  after 
the  event. 

c  c  2 
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between  her  and  the  court  at  St.  Germain's.  Thus  was  all 
intelligence  cut  off,  since  it  was  not  without  the  greatest 
personal  risk  that  any  agent  of  queen  Henrietta  could  pass 
both  circles.  Neyertheless,  despite  of  siege  and  counter- 
siege,  rumour  had  carried  the  portentous  tidings  to  the 
Louvre,  and  it  was  whispered,  only  too  truly,  in  the  queen's 
household;  but  the  agonized  hope  to  whidi  Henrietta  still 
clung  prevented  any  one  firom  mentioning  to  her  the  dread- 
ful report,  which  had  not  yet  receiyed  official  confirmation. 
No  person  in  her  household  dared  plunge  her  into  the  despair 
they  dreaded,  without  being  sure  that  the  fact  was  past  dis- 
pute. Lord  Jennyn,  however,  thought  he  could  prepare  her 
for  the  worst,  by  inventing  a  rumour  that  the  king  had  been 
tried,  condemned,  and  even  led  to  execution ;  but  that  his 
subjects  had  risen  en  masse^  torn  him  firom  the  scaffold,  and 
preserved  his  life.  Unfortunately  this  tale  raised  no  alarm, 
but  rather  increased  the  false  hopes  in  the  sanguine  mind  of 
the  queen.  "  She  knew,*'  she  said, ''  how  dearly  the  king  was 
beloved  by  many,  who  were  ready  still  to  sacrifice  life  and 
fortune  in  his  service ;  and  she  was  sure,  now  the  crisis  had 
come,  that  the  gicst  body  of  his  subjects,  to  whom  he  was 
really  dear,  would  be  roused  into  activity  by  the  cruelty  of 
his  persecutors,  and  that  all  for  the  future  would  go  well."* 

While  this  terrible  suspense  continued,  James  duke  of 
York  suddenly  made  his  appearance  at  the  Louvre.  ''He 
came  in  while  the  queen  was  at  dinner,''  says  father  Cyprian, 
"knelt  down,  and  asked  his  mother's  blessing;  for  such  is 
always  the  custom  of  English  children,  when  they  have  been 
absent  for  any  time  from  their  parents."  The  queen  received 
him  with  transports  of  joy :  she  had  some  time  previously 
written  to  him  to  expedite  his  arrival,  but  the  tumultuous 
state  of  Paris  had  prevented  his  journey.'     He  was  guided  to 

'  Madame  de  Motteyille,  vol.  iiL  p.  163,  Maestricht  edition.  This  incident 
forms  a  meet  valuable  introduction  to  the  grand  scene  of  the  queen's  reception  of 
the  fatal  truth,  which  we  herewith  Inuwlate  fVom  the  original  incdited  MS.  of 
pere  Gamache,  now  before  us.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  both  madame  de 
Mottcville  and  the  pere  Gamache  were  cyo-witnesxes  at  the  period,  and  were 
intimates  of  the  distrctised  queen. 

s  Memoirs  of  James  II.,  written  by  himselil 
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the  arms  of  the  queen^  his  mother^  by  sir  John  Denham^  the 
cavalier  poet.^  Greatly  exhilarated  by  the  arrival  of  her 
favourite  son,  the  queen  rose  on  the  morning  of  February 
Y,  ^th  the  determination  that  a  fresh  effort  should  be 
made  to  obtain  tidings  of  her  husband.  She  entreated  a 
brave  and  faithful  gentleman  of  her  household  to  proceed  to 
St.  Germain's,  to  ascertain  what  news  the  queen-regent  had 
lately  received  from  London.  The  messenger  accordingly 
undertook  the  perilous  service  of  passing  and  re-passing  both 
circles  of  besiegers,  and  set  off  for  St.  Germain-en-Laye, 
where  the  court  of  France  was  then  resident.  Those  who 
knew  the  dreadful  secret  anticipated  the  agonisdng  scene  that 
would  ensue,  if  the  messenger  ever  succeeded  in  making  his 
way  back;  and  when  pere  Gamache  had  said  grace  after 
dinner,  lord  Jermyn  entreated  bim  not  to  retire,  but  to  stay 
to  offer  the  yet  unconscious  widow  all  the  consolation  alie 
could  derive  from  the  ministers  of  her  religion.  Oh  I  the 
duU  anguish  of  those  hours  of  suspense,  when  the  shadow 
of  the  fatal  event  was  casting  its  gloom  over  part  of  the 
assembly,  and  the  heart  of  her  most  concerned  in  the  ap- 
proaching tidings  was  still  agitated  by  the  "  sharp  pangs  of 
hope.'' 

The  actual  truth  had  been  conmmnicated  to  the  pere 
Gramache,  who  thus  had  nothing  to  distract  his  observation 
from  the  effect  of  the  authentic  tidings  on  the  mind  of  the 
hapless  queen.  ''At  this  grievous  intelligence,''  says  he,^ 
"  I  felt  my  whole  frame  shudder,  and  was  forced  to  turn  aside 
from  the  royal  circle,  where  conversation  went  on  for  an  hour 
on  divers  matters,  without  any  subject  being  started  which 
had  the  effect  of  diverting  the  mind  of  the  queen  from  the 
dire  inquietude  under  which  it  was  secretly  oppressed.  At 
last  she  complained  piteously  of  the  tardiness  of  her  mes- 

^  Johiuon's  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
'  M^inoireSy  par  le  Pere  Cyprien  de  Gamage,  ou  Gamache,  Pr^cateur  Capucin 
et  Mi^eionnaire  en  Angleterre.  As  in  the  course  of  this  autograph  history  the 
pere  writes  his  name  hoth  Oama^e  and  Qamache,  we  imagine  that  he  adopted 
the  former  name  during  what  he  called  his  mission  in  England,  and  that  Gamache 
was  his  family  or  French  name;  hnt  that  it  was  Anglicised  into  Gamage, 
hccause  the  Enghsh  Catholic  priests  excited  much  less  hatred  in  England  than 
those  who  hore  foreign  names. 
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ienger,  and  said  'that  he  ought  to  have  returned  before  with 
his  tidings/  Then  lord  Jermyn  spoke:  'The  gentleman 
despatched  on  tlus  errand/  he  said,  '  is  knoim  to  be  so  faith- 
ful^ and  so  prompt  in  executing  all  your  majesty's  conunands, 
that,  if  he  had  aught  but  veiy  disastrous  tidings,  he  would 
haye  been  in  your  presence  ere  this/ — '  Whateyer  they  may 
be/  replied  die  queen,  '  I  see  that  you  know  them  full  well/ 
'I  do  indeed  know  somewhat/  replied  lord  Jermyn.  Then 
the  queen,  dreadfully  alarmed,  entreated  him  to  speak  less 
darkly,  and,  after  many  circumvolutions  and  ambiguous 
words,  he  at  length  explained  the  horrid  truth  to  her,  who 
never  expected  such  intelligence/'^ 

Oh,  the  cruel  kindness  of  those  who  undertake  to  break 
calamitous  tidings  by  degrees  I  And  yet  sudden  death  has 
been  known  to  follow  such  a  tale  too  bluntly  told,  and  indeed 
the  communication,  as  it  was,  almost  stopped  the  springs  of 
hfe,  when  the  widowed  queen  at  length  was  brought  to  com- 
prehend her  loss.  "  She  stood/'  observes  pere  Gamache, 
''motionless  as  a  statue,  without  words  and  without  tears. 
A  great  philosopher  has  said  that  ordinary  griefe  allow  the 
heart  to  sigh,  and  the  hps  to  murmur ;  but  that  extraordinary 
af3ictions,  terrible  and  fatal,  cast  the  soul  into  stupor,  and, 
by  locking  up  the  senses,  make  the  tongue  mute,  and  the 
eyes  tearless."  If  the  good  fiither  had  been,  hke  Charles  I. 
himself,  a  reader  of  Shakspeare,  he  would  have  described  the 
state  into  which  the  royal  widow  was  plunged  by  that  ex- 
quisite quotation, — 

**  The  grief  that  cannot  speak, 
WhUpen  the  (/er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break.'' 

"  To  all  our  exhortations  and  arguments/'  the  pere  con- 
tinues, "  our  queen  was  deaf  and  insensible.  At  last,  awed 
by  her  appaUing  grief,  we  ceased  talking,  and  stood  round  her 
in  perturbed  silence,  some  sighing,  some  weeping, — ^all  with 
mournful  and  sympathizing  looks  bent  on  her  immovable 
countenance.  So  we  continued  till  nightfall,  when  the  duchess 
of  Venddme,"  whom  our  queen  tenderly  loved,  came  to  see 

^  MS.  Oamache,  section  92. 
^  Fnui9oise  de  Lorrainfi^  her  sister-in-law,  being  wife  to  her  half*farother  CaMtr 
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her.  Weeping,  she  took  the  haad  of  the  royal  widow,  and 
tenderly  kissed  it;  and  at  last  succeeded  in  awakening  her 
from  the  stapor  of  grief  into  which  she  had  been  plunged 
since  she  had  comprehended  the  dreadful  death  of  her  hus- 
band. She  was  able  to  sigh  and  weep,  and  soon  expressed  a 
desire  of  withdrawing  from  the  world  to  indulge  in  the  pro- 
found sorrow  she  suffered*  Her  little  daughter  was  with  her, 
from  whom  her  maternal  love  found  it  hard  to  separate;  yet 
phe  longed  to  hide  herself  in  some  humble  abode,  where  she 
might  weep  at  will.  At  last  she  resolved  to  depart,  with  a 
few  of  her  ladies,  for  the  convent  of  the  CarmeUtes,  fituxbourg 
St.  Jaques,^  in  Paris.'* 

Before  Henrietta  went  to  the  convent,  her  friend  madame 
de  Motteville  obtained  leave  to  see  her ;  it  was  the  day  after 
she  had  learned  the  fiital  tidings.  Madame  de  Motteville'a 
friends  had  made  interest  with  the  Frondeurs,  to  permit  her 
departure  from  Paris  to  join  her  royal  mistress,  the  queen- 
regent  of  France.  She  was  anxious  to  know  if  the  afBicted 
queen  of  En^and  had  any  message  to  send  to  her  royal  rela- 
tives. "  I  was,''  she  says,' ''  admitted  to  her  bedside,  where 
I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  she  gave  me  her  hand,  amidst  a 
thousand  sobs,  which  often  choked  her  speech.  She  com- 
manded  me  to  tell  my  queen  the  state  in  which  I  found  her; 
'  that  king  Charles,  her  lord,  whose  death  had  made  her  the 
most  afflicted  woman  on  the  wide  earth,  had  been  lost  because 
none  of  those  in  whom  he  trusted  had  told  him  the  truth; 
and  that  a  people,  when  irritated,  was  hke  an  infuriated  beast, 
whose  rage  nothing  can  moderate,  as  the  king,  her  lord,  had 
just  proved ;  and  that  she  prayed  God  that  the  queen-regent 
might  be  more  fortunate  in  France,  than  she  and  king 
Charles  had  been  in  England.  But,  above  all,  she  counselled 
her  to  hear  the  truth,  and  to  labour  to  discover  it ;  for  she 
believed  that  the  greatest  evil  that  could  befiall  sovereigns 
was,  to  rest  in  ignorance  of  the  truth,  which  ignorance 
reverses  thrones  and  destroys  empires.     That  if  I  was  really 

doke  of  VandSme,  eldest  son  of  Heniy  TV.  and  the  fair  Gabrlella.  This  Udj 
died,  aged  60,  in  ie69.  '  MS.  of  P^  Oamache,  section  dS. 

s  Hadame  de  Motterflle,  yoL  UL  p.  165. 
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fiuthful  to  my  queen,  [Anne  of  Austria^]  I  should  tell  her 
these  things,  and  speak  to  her  clearly  on  the  state  of  her 
affairs ;  and  she  finished  with  an  affectionate  remembrance  I 
was  to  make  to  my  queen  in  her  nama''  Then  the  afflicted 
queen  gaye  me  wme  orders  relative  to  the  interests  of  the 
young  king,  her  son,  (become  Charles  II.  through  the 
lamentable  death  of  his  father).  She  entreated  that  he  might 
be  recognised  as  such  by  the  king  and  queen  of  France,  and 
that  her  second  son,  James  duke  of  York,  might  receive  the 
same  maintenance  as  the  king  his  brother  had  done  previ- 
ously. As  she  reiterated  these  requests  she  wrung  my  hand, 
and  said  to  me,  with  a  burst  of  grief  and  tenderness,  '  I  have 
lost  a  king,  a  husband,  and  a  friend,  whose  loss  I  can  never 
sufficiently  mourn,  and  this  separation  must  render  the  rest 
of  my  life  a  perpetual  torture.'  I  avow  that  the  tears  and 
words  of  this  afflicted  queen  touched  me  deeply.  Besides  the 
sympathy  I  felt  in  her  grief,  I  was  astomshed  at  the  words 
she  commanded  me  to  repeat  to  my  queen,  and  the  calami- 
ties  she  seemed  to  foresee  for  us ;  nor  did  'I  ever  forget  the 
discourse  of  this  princess,  who,  enlightened  by  adversity, 
seemed  to  presage  for  us  such  disasters.  Heaven  averted 
them  from  us,  but  we  merited  them  all  from  the  justice  of 
God."* 

Thus  does  madame  de  Motteville  clearly  indicate  that  this 
warning  message,  which  was  duly  repeated  by  her,  from  the 
mourning  queen  of  Engknd  in  the  depth  of  her  misery  to 
the  queen-regent  of  France,  had  the  effect  of  delajring  that 
awful  revolution  which,  in  these  our  latter  days,  ravaged 
fiance,  and  which  is  yet  rife  in  the  memory  of  many  of  our 
contemporaries  in  the  present  century.  "  Often  did  queen 
Henrietta  say  to  me,  that  she  was  astomshed  how  she  ever 
could  survive  the  loss  of  Charles,  when  she  so  well  knew  that 
life  could  contain,  after  this  calamity,  nothing  but  bitterness 
for  her.  '  I  have  lost  a  crown,'  she  would  say, '  but  that  I  had 
long  before  ceased  to  regret, — it  is  the  husband  for  whom  I 
grieve ;  good,  just,  wise,  virtuous  as  he  was,  most  worthy  of 
my  love  and  that  of  his  subjects,  the  future  must  be  for  me  but 
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a  coiitinual  succession  of  misery  and  afflictions  V"^  It  had 
been  well  if  those  historians^  who  choose  to  repeat  the  nudig- 
nant  words  of  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier^  asserting  that  her 
aunt  was  indifferent  to  the  &te  of  her  husband^  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  the  testimony  of  madame  de  MotteviQe^  a 
personal  witness  of  her  conduct^  and  at  the  same  time  to  have 
identified  how  worthy  the  virtuous  life  and  steady  principles 
of  that  witness  made  her  of  belief.  "  Queen  Henrietta/' 
continues  her  friend/  '^  had  enlightened  and  noble  sentiments; 
in  consequence^  she  keenly  felt  all  that  she  had  lost^  and  all 
she  owed  to  the  memory  of  a  king  and  husband  who  had 
so  tenderly  loved  her^  who  had  given  her  his  entire  confi- 
dence, and  had  always  considered  her  above  all  persons. 
He  had  shared  with  her  his  grandemr  and  prosperity^  ^  and  it 
was  but  just/  as  she  said^  ^  that  she  should  take  her  part  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  adversity,  and  sorrow  for  him  as  if  his 
death  had  taken  place  each  day  that  she  Uved,  to  the  last 
hour  of  her  life/  In  fact,  she  wore  a  perpetual  widow's 
mourning  for  him  on  her  person  and  in  her  heart.  This 
lasting  sadness,  those  who  knew  her  were  well  aware,  was  a 
great  change  fix>m  her  natural  disposition,  which  was  gay, 
gladsome,  and  apt  to  see  all  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life 
in  a  bright  and  cheerful  Ughtj  yet  she  sumamed  herself 
la  Reine  mcUheureuseJ' 

In  the  correspondence  of  the  marquess  of  Ormonde  and 
sir  Edward  Nicholas,  the  queen's  deep  and  lasting  grief  for 
the  loss  of  her  husband  is  dwelt  on  quite  as  earnestly  as  by 
her  French  friends^  pere  Gamache  and  madame  de  MottevOle. 
Fears  for  her  life  and  reason  are  seriously  expressed  by  the 
English  loyalists,  and  notwithstanding  their  occasional  dis- 
content, they  all  entertained  the  most  hvely  dread  of  losing 
her  assistance  in  France,  where  reports  were  rife  that  she 
meant  to  buiy  her  agonizing  grief  for  Charles  in  a  CarmeUte 
convent/  The  retirement,  however,  of  Henrietta  was  only 
temporary.  Pere  Gkunache  thus  mentions  it.  ''The  royal 
widow  left  the  Louvre,  amidst  the  tears  and   sobs   of  her 

>  Madame  de  MottenBe,  vdL  iii.  p.  164.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  164^  165. 

*  Carte**  Papers,  voL  ii.  p.  39« 
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attendants,  for  her  temporaiy  retirement  with  the  Carmelite 
nuns,  fituxbourg  St.  Jaqnes.  Her  last  words  were  to  com- 
mend her  little  daughter,  the  princess  Henrietta;,  to  her 
affectionate  governess  the  countess  of  Morton,  charging  her 
to  take  care  of  her  maimers  and  conduct,  while  to  me  [pere 
Gamache]  she  left  the  instruction  of  this  royal  in&nt.^ 
Directly  queen  Henrietta  entered  into  the  convent  she  gave 
herself  up  to  prayer,  to  mortification,  and  a  course  of  medi- 
tation on  the  inscrutability  of  the  decrees  of  Grod,  the  incon- 
stancy and  fragility  of  human  life,  and  of  the  riches,  grandeur, 
and  honours  of  this  world.  Too  soon  was  she  roused  from 
the  holy  calm  which  such  salutary  exercises  give  to  sorrow. 
The  affairs  of  the  king,  her  son,  and  of  her  own  &mily  and 
household,  being  in  so  bad  a  state  that  they  demanded  her 
utmost  care,  her  wisest  counsel,  and  even  active  exertions, 
I  was  obliged  to  seek  her,  to  urge  her  to  leave  her  peaceful 
retirement  with  the  nuns,  and  return  to  the  Louvre.  At 
that  time  her  son,  Charles  II.,  was  at  the  Hague,  where  he 
was  recc^nised  as  king  by  the  states  of  Holland.  It  was  the 
wish  of  the  young  king  to  remain  there,  but  the  strong  mili- 
tary despotism  of  Cromwell  was  too  formidable  to  the  states 
of  HoUand  to  suffer  it.  The  queen  wrote  to  her  son  to  come 
to  her ;  he  arrived  in  the  summer  of  1649.  The  mother  and 
son  had  their  first  interview  at  St.  Germain^s,  and  afterwards 
she  returned  with  him  to  her  abode  at  the  Louvre.*' '  Two 
of  the  royal  children  remained  prisoners  in  England ;  one  of 
these  was  the  hapless  princess  Elizabeth,  the  other  the  little 
duke  of  Olouoester.  They  were  soon  after,  for  a  few  months, 
consigned  to  the  care  of  their  mother's  former  favourite,  the 
treacherous  lady  Carlisle,  who,  for  none  of  her  good  deeds, 
had  been  &voured  by  parhament  with  a  grant  of  3000/.  per 

^  MS.  Pere  Oamacbe,  sedaon  93. 
*  See  Toone's  Chronology,  from  July  19«  1648,  (when  the  royal  brothers  were 
with  their  fleet  olf  ^'armouth,)  to  Sept.  11,  same  year,  when  the  prince,  from  his 
fleet  in  the  Downs,  endeavoored  to  make  some  terms  for  his  royal  &tber  with 
the  psrliament.  He  afterwards  retired  to  the  Hague,  whence  he  sent  the 
oeleliTated  c<irte  blanche  for  his  fathi ys  life,  the  most  honom^blo  act  of  his  own 
existence.  The  jac-simile  is  engraved  in  the  second  series  of  sir  Henry  Ellis'* 
yalnahle  Historical  Letters. 
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animm  for  their  maintenance,  but  with  a  strict  charge  that 
they  were  to  be  depriyed  of  all  princely  distinction. 

It  is  well  known  that  Ghuston  duke  of  Orleans  secretly 
&TOured  the  Fronde,  and  maintained  a  species  of  factious 
neutrality  between  the  queen-regent  and  the  Parisians;  he 
diose  to  be  the  arbiter  between  the  people  and  the  court. 
Gastx>n  afiSrmed  that  his  sister,  queen  Henrietta,  took  the 
part  of  Anne  of  Austria  against  the  Fronde.  He  strove  to 
rid  himself  of  her  embarrassing  presence  in  Paris,  where 
she  unwove  the  meshes  his  shallow  ambition  was  spinning. 
He  was,  however,  a  character  whose  affections  always  ran 
counter  to  his  poUcy:  he  was  angry  with  Henrietta^  but 
finally  was  reconciled  to  her.  She  declared  ''that  both 
loyalty  and  gratitude  obliged  her  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
court,  but  that  her  advice  was  pacific  in  regard  to  the  people  :*' 
the  evidence  of  madame  de  MotteviQe  shows  that  such  was 
truly  the  case.  Mademoisdle  de  Montpensier  made  Charles  II. 
feel  her  resentment  for  her  political  pique  with  his  mother, 
for  he  was  still  endeavouring  to  gain  her  hand.  One  day, 
soon  after  the  triumphant  return  of  mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pensier from  Orleans,  where  she  had  reaUy  done  much  good  by 
her  intrepid  decision  in  a  moment  of  great  popular  excitement, 
queen  Henrietta  addressed  these  remarkable  words  to  her: 
'^  I  am  not  astonished  that  you  saved  Orleans  from  the  hands 
of  its  enemies,  for  the  Pucelle  had,  in  the  old  times,  set  you 
that  example ;  and  like  the  Puoelle  of  Orleans,  you  began  the 
matter  by  chasing  the  English,  for  before  you  went  hither, 
my  son  was  chassi  by  you.'^  * — "  I  paid  my  duty  to  her  as  my 
aunt,''  adds  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier ;  ''  but  I  was  forced 
to  be  less  frequent  in  my  visits  to  her,  for  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
dispute  perpetually  with  persons  that  one  ought  to  respect.'' 

Although  Cond^  and  the  heads  of  the  Fronde  held  our 
queen  in  great  estimation,  the  rabble  of  the  Frondeurs  pursued 
her  with  insults  whenever  she  appeared  beyond  the  gates  of 
the  Louvre.  At  last  she  would  go  out  no  more,  but  remained 
in  a  state  of  siege,  suffering  a  thousand  privations  with  a 
patience  which  silenced  all  murmurs  among  her  household, 
^  Memoiies  de  Montpensier,  yoL  ii.  p.  144 
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who  often  observed,  "  that  whilst  their  queen  seemed  satisfied, 
they  ought  not  to  complain/'  While  Henrietta  found  herself 
useful  to  the  royalists,  she  would  not  quit  her  sojourn  at  the 
Louvre,  though,  alarmed  for  her  safety,  the  queen-regent  per- 
petually entreated  her  to  come  to  St.  Germain's,  and  share 
what  they  had  there.*  Onoe  or  twice  Henrietta  went  to  St. 
Germain's,  to  visit  the  queen-regent  and  the  yoimg  king ;  she 
was,  however,  glad  to  take  the  escort  of  her  fismtastic  niece, 
mademoiseUe  de  Montpensier,  at  that  time  heroine  of  the 
Fronde,  who  conducted  her  to  the  gate  of  the  di^teau  of  St. 
Germain's.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  mademoiselle  de 
Montpensier  makes  a  great  merit  of  reconciling  her  father, 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  queen  Henrietta,  who,  nevertheless, 
found  it  was  impossible  to  remain  longer  at  the  Louvre,  and 
retired  finally  to  St.  Germain's.  Her  journey  was  a  very 
dangerous  one ;  the  people  menaced  her  as  she  went  through 
Paris,  and  her  creditors  threatened  to  arrest  her  coach.^  This 
scene,  which  was  perhaps  more  trying  to  the  generous  spirit 
of  Henrietta  than  all  her  other  misfortunes,  occasioned  much 
malignant  exultation  to  the  roundhead  newspapers.  From 
the  superabundance  of  spite  in  the  republican  party  is  to 
be  learned  the  fact,  that  the  young  king,  in  his  deep  mourn- 
ing for  his  murdered  sire,  rode  by  the  side  of  his  mother's 
coach,  and  guarded  her  person  in  this  dangerous  transit.  The 
enemies  of  the  royal  exiles  seemed  to  think  that  the  reproach 
of  poverty  would  make  all  the  world  view  a  circumstance  so 
deeply  interesting  with  the  scorn  they  did  themselves.' 

The  royal  children  of  France,  with  the  queen-regent,  came 
to  Chatou  to  welcome  the  unfortunate  Henrietta  and  her 
son  after  their  perilous  and  miserable  journey,*  and  they  con* 
ducted  her  to  her  apartments  in  the  old  ch&teau  of  St.  G^- 
main's,  which  were,  in  all  probabihty,  the  same  angle  look- 
ing over  the  parterre  and  place  des  armea  of  St.  Germain's, 
which  was  subsequently  more  cdebrated  as  the  place  of  her 

'  Vie  de  Henriette  de  France. — Bossuet. 
'  Mademoutelle  de  Montpensier's  Memoira. 
*  Evelyn's  Journal,  and  Mercorius  Politicas. 
^  Mftdemoiaelle  de  Montpeouer's  Memoirs. 
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8on  James  U/e  last  exile.  The  melancholy  ch4teaa,  desolate 
and  degraded  as  it  is  at  present,  has  survived  the  gay  sminy 
palace  of  recent  date,  built  on  the  terrace  above  the  Seine 
by  Henri  Quatre,  and  looking  out  over  the  pleasant  land  of 
France.  Anne  of  Austria  would  not  live  in  the  old  grim 
castle,  because  it  affected  her  health ;  and,  indeed,  the  stone 
trench  surrounding  it,  which  was  at  that  time  full  of  water, 
must  have  been  injurious  to  queen  Henrietta,  who  often  suf- 
fered firom  pulmonary  maladies.  The  sojourn  of  Henrietta  at 
St.  Germain's  proved,  however,  but  a  temporary  visit.  The  fury 
of  the  dvil  war  abated,  her  mediation  became  so  needful  with 
her  fiiend  the  great  Cond^,  that  she  in  the  summer  returned 
to  Paris,  and  was  actually  there  August  18, 1649,  when  Anne 
of  Austria,  and  her  young  son,  Louis  XIV.,  made  their  grand 
entry  into  the  metropolis.^  After  giving  an  audience  of  for- 
giveness  to  the  principal  Frondeurs^  they  paid  a  state-visit  of 
condolence  to  queen  Henrietta  on  the  death  of  her  husband. 
These  royal  relatives,  when  they  had  previously  met  at  St. 
Germain's,  had  found  opportunity  to  discuss  the  melancholy 
8  ibject,  therefore  nothing  was  mentioned  likely  to  agonize 
the  feelings  of  Henrietta.  "The  young  king  of  England,'^ 
observes  madame  de  Motteville,  "was  there  in  his  deep 
mourning  for  his  father :  it  was  his  first  formal  state  recog- 
nition at  the  court  of  France.*'  Early  in  September  this 
prince  determined  to  set  out  for  the  isle  of  Jersey,  which  still, 
with  its  sister  islands,  acknowledged  its  allegiance  to  the 
royal  house  of  Stuart.  From  thence  he  resolved  to  pass 
to  Scotland  or  Ireland.  The  queen  was  greatly  averse  to 
this  scheme,  and  reproached  her  son  and  sir  Edward  Hyde 
(Clarendon)  with  neglect  of  her  advice.  At  that  time  her 
differences  had  not  arisen  to  any  great  height  with  Hyde: 
she  expressed  her  esteem  for  his  great  integrity  and  devoted 
love  to  her  late  husband,  and  said,  "  that  she  wished  he  would 
always  be  near  the  young  king,  because  he  would,  she  knew, 
deal  plainly  and  honestly  with  him,  and  advise  him  to  live 
virtuously.''  It  was  agreed  by  Charles  II.'s  privy  council, 
that  chancellor  Hyde  should  depart  on  an  embassy  to  Spain, 
'  Memoin  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  p.  45. 
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to  supplicate  for  assistance  against  the  English  r^ddes. 
Queen  Henrietta  expressed  her  regret'  that  the  means  and 
time  of  this  valuable  mimster  should  be  thus  wasted ;  she 
said^  that  "  If  they  would  listen  to  her  advice,  she  could  tell 
them^  before-hand,  that  they  would  find  the  court  of  Spain 
cold  and  unwUling  to  render  any  assistance/^  This  the 
chancellor  owns  he  found,  by  experience,  was  exactly  the 
case. 

The  queen  and  the  chancellor  seldom  agreed,  yet  she 
always  rendered  justice  to  his  uncompromising  sincerity.  One 
day,  at  this  juncture,  when  talking  of  her  affairs  among  her 
ladies, — a  dangerous  custom  which  she  never  left  off, — ^her 
majesty  expressed  some  resentment  towards  a  person  who 
had  been  influential  in  the  council  of  the  late  king,  who 
always  spoke  the  fairest  words  to  her,  and  courteously  pro- 
mised compliance  with  all  her  wishes,  even  suggesting  to  her 
to  ask  of  her  husband  indulgences  she  had  never  thought  of 
before ;  yet  she  found  out,  soon  after,  that  he  was  the  only 
man  who  advised  the  king,  privately,  to  deny  her  the  very 
same  fistvours.  Some  of  the  queen's  ladies  had  a  great 
curiosity  to  know  who  this  double-dealer  was,  but  the  queen 
persisted  in  concealing  his  npme.  One  of  the  ladies  present 
said,  "that  she  hoped  it  was  not  chancellor  Hyde?'' — "No/' 
replied  her  majesty,  "be  sure  it  is  not  him,  for  he  never 
uses  flattering  compliments  to  me.  I  verily  beUeve  that  i^ 
by  my  conduct,  he  deemed  that  I  deserved  the  most  infEunous 
name,  he  would  not  scruple  to  call  me  by  it."'  The  lady 
repeated  this  saying  to  the  chancellor,  who  was  much  pleased 
with  the  queen's  opinion  of  him. 

The  young  king,  notwithstanding  all  his  mother's  remon- 
strances, persisted  in  his  intention  of  venturing  into  his  lost 
domioions  to  seek  lus  fortune.  Queen  Henrietta  was  alarmed; 
the  youth  of  her  son,  and  the  desperate  state  of  their  party 
in  England,  took  from  her  all  hopes  of  success ;  and  as  she 
found  that  he  would  not  Usten  to  her,  she  desired  lord 
Jermyn  to  represent  the  danger  to  him.  The  yoxmg  prince 
rephed,  "  It  is  far  better  for  a  king  to  die  in  such  an  enter- 

1  Life  of  Clarendon,  voL  i.  p.  262.  *  IbidL,  p.  263. 
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prise,  than  to  wear  away  life  in  sliameful  indolence  here/' 
The  high  resolve  and  daring  adventures  so  frequently  under- 
taken by  Charles  II.  before  he  was  twenty,  form  remarkable 
contrasts  to  the  indolence  and  reckless  profligacy  in  which 
his  manly  years  were  wasted.*  Charles  II.  went  to  Jersey  in 
September  1649,  with  his  brother  James  duke  of  York,  and 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Great  Britain  in  the  loyal  Channel 
islands.  Scotland,  being  offended  at  Cromwell's  recent  change 
of  the  British  kingdoms  into  a  repubhc,  sent  deputies  to 
negotiate  with  Charles  II.,  who  received  and  conferred  with 
them  at  Jersey;  and  this  proved  the  commencement  of  his 
temporary  recognition  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  series  of  wild 
and  daring  adventures  in  which  he  engaged,  from  his  landing 
in  Scotland  till  his  escape  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  A 
lai^  proportion  of  the  Irish  people  were  desirous  that  the 
attempt  of  the  king  should  be  made  on  their  shores,  which 
was  doubtless  the  reason  why  Cromwell  visited  that  devoted 
island  with  the  fierce  scourges  of  fire,  confiscation,  and  the 
exterminating  sword,  in  the  year  of  blood,  1649, — a  visitation 
which  drew  from  a  noble  English  historian,  albeit  never  too 
sympathizing  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  the  appaUing  comment, 
'^  that  since  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  the  miseries  of 
that  countiy  could  only  be  compared  with  those  of  the  Jews 
after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.'^  A  foreboding  instinct  warned 
the  royal  mother  to  prevent  the  reckless  courage  of  her  young 
son  from  leading  him  among  these  scenes  of  horror.^  Queen 
Henrietta  did  not  believe  the  time  ripe  for  movement;  hut 
she  advised  her  son,  if  he  ventured,  to  bend  his  course  to 
Scotland,  rather  than  to  Ireland. 

^  The  friendflhip  of  miMiftnie  do  Mottevilld  for  the  mother  did  not  blind  her  to 
the  faults  of  the  son.  She  says,  "  The  greatest  heroes  and  sages  of  antiquity  did 
not  guide  thdr  lives  by  grander  principles  of  action  than  this  yoang  prince  felt 
and  expressed  at  his  outset  in  life ;  bnt,  unfortunately,  finding  all  Ins  struggles 
in  vain,  he  at  last  sunk  into  indifference,  bearing  all  the  evils  which  pertained  to 
his  exile  and  poverty  with  careless  nonchalance,  and  snatching  all  the  pleasures 
that  were  attcdnable  without  considering  the  degradation  annexed  to  them.  At 
last  it  came  to  pass,  that  we  saw  this  prince  give  himself  up  to  the  seductions  of 
lawless  passion,  and  pass  many  years  in  France  and  elsewhere  in  the  utmost  doth.** 
Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  p»  46. 
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''They  parted;  bat  it  lists  not  here  to  teQ 
Aught  of  the  passionate  regrets  that  broke 
From  the  sad  prince,  or  perils  that  befell 
Him  in  his  wanderings,  nor  of  that  finned  oak 
In  the  deep  soUtndes  of  BosooheL"^ 

The  health  of  the  queen  sank  nnder  the  leiterated  triab 
which  marked  the  dreadful  year  of  1649.     She  went  to  the 
baths  of  Bourbon  the  same  autumn  that  she  parted  from  her 
son.     On  her  way  thither  she  passed  through  Moulins,  the 
retreat  of  her  friend  the  duchess  of  Montmorend,  whose 
calamitous  widowhood  bore  some  resemblance  to  her  own* 
This  illustrious  lady  was  nearly  related  to  Henrietta's  mother, 
being  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Orsini.     She  had  dedicated 
her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  life  to  the  memory  of  her 
lost  husband,  the  last  duke  of  Montmorend.     It  is  well 
known  that  cardinal  Richelieu  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
despotism  on  the  ashes  of  that  hero.    The  widow  of  Charles  I. 
could  trace  the  commencement  of  her  sorrows  to  the  malign 
influence  of  that  same  stony-hearted  politician.     In  the  spirit 
of  sympathy,  the  queen  went  to  the  convent  of  the  Visitation 
at  Moulins,  where,  in  a  chamber  hung  with  black,  the  widow 
of  Montmorend  kept  watch  over  the  um  that  held  the  heart 
of  her  murdered  husband,  although  that  true  heart  had  been 
cold  in  death  for  many  a  long  year.     The  widow  of  Mont- 
morend was  as  popular  in  France  for  her  charity  and  piety^ 
as  her  husband  had  been  for  his  valour  and  heroic  qualities. 
All  mourners  sought  the  duchess  de  Montmorend  for  con- 
solation j  no  one  needed  it  more  than  the  royal  widow  of 
Charles  I.     The   illustrious   kinswomen  wept  together,  and 
received  consolation  from  the  sympathy  of  each  other.' 

Henrietta  Maria  liad  given  over  her  son  for  lost,  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester;  the  particulars  of  his  return  are 
thus  mentioned  by  her  flippant  niece,  mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
pensier:  —  "All  the  world  went  to  console  the  queen  of 
England ;  but  this  only  augmented  her  grief,  for  she  knew 
not  if  her  son  were  a  prisoner  or  dead.  This  inquietude 
lasted  not  long ;  she  learned  that  he  was  at  Rouen,  and  would 

i  Poems  hy  Agnes  Strickland.  '  Lady  Faashawe's  Anto-biography. 
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soon  be  at  Paris,  upon  which  she  went  to  meet  him.^  On 
her  return,  I  thought  my  personal  inquiries  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  therefore  I  went  without  my  hair  being  dressed, 
since  I  had  a  great  defluxion.  The  queen,  when  she  saw  me;, 
said,  'that  I  should  find  her  son  very  lidiculoiis,  since  he 
had,  to  save  himself  in  disguise,  cut  his  hair  off,  and  had 
assumed  an  extraordinary  garb.'  At  that  moment  he  entered, 
and  I  really  thought  he  had  a  very  fine  figure,  and  I  saw 
great  improvement  in  his  mien  since  we  last  parted,  although 
his  hair  was  short  and  his  moustaehes  long,  which,  indeed, 
causes  a  great  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  most  people/' 

Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier  found,  to  her  astonishment, 
that  her  mute  cousin  Charks  II.  had,  in  his  absence  fircm 
France,  learned  to  speak  the  French  tongue  with  the  utmost 
volubility ;  "  and  while,''  she  says,  "  we  walked  together  in 
the  great  gallery  which  connects  the  Louvre  with  the  Tuilo- 
ries,  he  gave  me  the  history  of  all  his  adventures  and  escapes 
in  Scothmd  and  Engbmd,"  in  which,  to  her  French  imagixuu 
tion,  nothing  was  so  marvellous  '^  as  that  the  Scotdi  should 
fan<7  that  it  was  a  cadme  to  play  on  the  fiddle."  The  cnom- 
ing  after  this  promenade,  queai  Henrietta  gravely  renewed 
with  this  princess  the  subject  of  her  son's  passion.  She  said 
to  her,  ''  that  she  had  reproved  Charles,  but  that  be  still 
persisted  in  loving  her."  All  this  infinitely  flattered  the 
vanity  of  la  grande  mademoiselle^  but  touched  not  her  heart 
Charles  was  too  cold  a  lover  to  please  her ;  but  she  coquetted 
with  the  anxious  mother,  and  paraded  her  hopes  of  being  the 
^npress  of  (rermany,  or  the  queen  of  France.  Many  a  bitter 
pang  did  this  heartless  woman  give  the  fallen  queen  of  Great 
Britain  by  h^  own  account.  Sometimes  H^nietta  would 
observe  to  her,  ''that  her  son,  ance  the  heir  of  the  finest 
country  in  the  world,  was  now  considered  too  beggarly  and 
pitiful  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  the  rich  heiress  of  Dombes 
and  Montpensier ;"  then  sighing,  the  unfortunate  Henrietta 
would  narrate  all  the  wealth,  state,  and  luxury  of  a  queen  in 
England.  At  this  narration,  the  purse-proud  heiress  owns 
''that  she  deliberated  within  herself  whether  she  should 
^  He  kaded  at  Fescamp,  near  Havr«»  October  22, 1661« 
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make  a  merit  of  accepting  the  yomig  king  in  his  distress/ 
but  then  the  doubt  was,  whether  his  restoration  would  e^er 
take  place/'  which  doubt  finally  turned  the  scale  against  the 
royal  exile.  The  unfortunate  widow  of  Charles  I.  found  that 
she  had  in  vain  administered  food  to  the  vanity  of  her  niece, 
who  liked  her  son  well  enough  to  be  jealous  of  him,  but  not 
well  enough  to  make  the  slightest  sacrifice  in  his  behalf. 

The  contest  that  Charles  II.  had  maintained  for  his 
hereditary  rights  from  1649  to  1651,  caused  his  young  sister 
and  brother,  who  still  remained  prisoners  in  England,  to  be 
treated  with  additional  harshness  by  their  gaolers  the  repub- 
licans. Reports  arrived  at  the  queen's  court,  that  Cromwell 
talked  of  binding  her  little  son,  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
apprentice  to  a  shoemaker;  and  that  her  daughter,  ''that 
young  budding  beauty ''  the  princess  Elizabeth,  was  to  be 
taught  the  trade  of  a  button-maker.  There  was  really  some 
discussion  in  the  house  of  commons  relative  to  the  main- 
tenance of  these  royal  orphans,  in  which  Cromwell  said,  that 
''  as  to  the  young  boy,  it  would  be  better  to  bind  him  to  a 
good  trade  /'  but  the  nearest  approach  to  their  degradation 
was,  that  the  young  prince's  servants  were  directed  to  address 
him  only  as  'master  Hany.'  At  his  tender  years,  a  top,  or 
even  a  marble  more  or  less,  is  of  more  consequence  than  a  title 
or  a  dukedom ;  but  the  young  prince  was  neither  harmed  in 
mind  nor  body  by  his  republican  gaolers.  The  fair  young 
princess  EUzabeth  was  unfortimately  of  an  age  when  the 
reverses  of  fortune  are  felt  as  keenly,  nay,  more  so  than  at 
a  more  advanced  period  of  life ;  perhaps  her  death-wound 
was  inflicted  by  the  agony  she  suffered  at  the  touching 
interviews  with  her  father.  Interviews  which  drew  tears 
down  Cromwell's  iron  cheeks,  it  may  be  supposed,  gave 
mortal  pangs  to  the  tender  mind  of  the  young  bereaved 

'  The  newspapers  of  the  English  roundheads  allude  to  this  nnprosperons  suit  of 
Charles  to  the  daughter  of  Gaston  dnke  of  Orleans,  and  exult  sordidly  over  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  the  royal  family.  "The  Soots'  king  is  still  in  Paris,  hut  now 
on  his  remove.  What  shall  he  do  then  P  Trail  a  pike  under  the  young  lady  of 
Orleans,  who  has  lately  raised  a  regiment  P  It  is  an  honour  too  great  for  the  late 
majesty  of  Scotland.  His  confidimts  hare  sat  in  council ;  and  it  is  allowed  hj 
his  mother  that,  during  these  tumults  in  France,  it  is  neither  honourable  nor 
expedient  lor  him  to  continue  in  Paris."— July  16, 1652,  Mercorius  PoliticQB. 
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daughter.  "The  princess  was/'  says  pere  Gamache^  "of  a 
high  and  courageous  spirit,  and  possessed  a  proud  conscious- 
ness of  the  grandeur  of  her  birth  and  descent.  The  anguish 
she  felt  at  her  father's  murder  was  still  farther  aggravated 
when  she  was  forced  firom  the  palace  of  St.  James,  the  place 
of  her  birth,  and  carried  to  Carisbrooke-castle,  the  scene  of 
his  saddest  imprisonment,  from  whence  he  was  dragged  to  die. 
She  perpetually  meditated  on  his  bitter  sufferings  and  all 
the  disasters  of  her  royal  house,  till  she  fell  into  a  slow  but 
fetal  fever.  When  she  found  herself  ill,  she  resolutely  refused 
to  take  medicine."*  Her  little  brother,  '  master  Harry,'  as  he 
was  called,  was  her  only  companion.  She  expired  alone,  sit- 
ting in  her  apartments  at  Carisbrooke-castle,  her  fieur  cheek 
resting  on  a  Bible, — ^the  last  gift  of  her  murdered  father, 
and  which  had  been  her  only  consolation  in  the  last  sad 
months  of  her  life.  Sir  Theodore  Mayeme,  her  father's 
faithful  physician,  came  to  prescribe  for  her,  but  too  late; 
yet  it  appears  that  she  took  the  remedies  he  recommended, 
for  he  has  made  the  following  obituary  memorial  of  the  death 
of  this  princess,  saying,  "  She  died  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1650,  in  her  prison  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of  a  malignant 
fever,  which  constantly  increased,  despite  of  medicine  and 
remedies.'''  The  young  Elizabeth's  melancholy  death  occurred 
in  her  fifteenth  year.  She  was  buried  obscurely  at  Newport, 
on  the  24th  of  September,  1650.  "  The  queen,  her  mother," 
resumes  p&re  Cyprian  Gramache,'  ^'  did  not  learn  the  sad  death 
of  the  young  princess  without  shedding  abundance  of  tears ; 
and  the  grief  of  her  brothers,  the  duke  of  York  and  the  king, 
bore  testimony  to  the  fine  qualities  this  beautiftd  princess 
possessed.  All  the  royal  family  had,  considering  her  great 
talents  and  charms  of  person,  reckoned  on  her  as  a  means 
of  forming  some  high  alliance,  which  would  better  their 
fortunes."     Her  lot  was,  however,  very  different ;  she  was 

**  Doomed  in  her  opening  flower  of  life  to  know. 
All  a  true  Stuart's  heritage  of  woe.'** 

>  MS.  of  Fire  Oamache,  section  106. 

'  Mayeme's  Ephemerides.— MS.  Sloane,  2075. 

*  MS.  of  Pere  Gamache,  106.  *  Poems  hy  Agnes  StriekliuuL 
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The  queen  had  now  resided  upwards  of  six  years  in  France^ 
and  all  her  habits  and  feelings  began  strongly  to  return  to 
their  original  channel.  A  certain  degree  of  liberality  and 
political  wisdom^  which  the  strong  pressure  of  calamity  had 
forced  into  her  mind^  vanished  after  the  war  of  the  Fronde 
was  pacified.  The  first  step  she  took  in  utter  opposition  to 
her  duty  as  the  widow  of  Charles  I.  and  queen-mother  of  the 
royal  fia.mily^  was  acting  on  her  resolution  of  educating  her 
younger  children  as  Boman-catholics.  With  this  view  she 
placed  her  little  daughter  Henrietta  under  the  tuition  of  the 
capucUn  Oamache.  Pfere  Cyprian  Gamache  was  one  of  those 
men,  such  as  we  often  see  among  Christian  dergymen  of 
various  denominations.  The  sincerity  of  belief,  and  the 
simplicity  of  heart  and  kindness  of  manner  of  the  old  fiiar, 
must  have  made  him  far  more  persuasiye  to  the  queen's 
children  and  household,  who  were  of  church-of-England  prin- 
ciples, than  his  learning,  his  talents  as  an  author,  or  his  skill 
as  a  controversialist  in  the  subtleties  of  disputation.  The 
picture  he  draws  of  the  royal  child,  who  was  given  up  by  the 
queen  entirely  to  his  tutelage,  is  a  pretty  simple  sketch,  and 
most  valuable  to  us  besides,  as  an  insight  into  the  domestic 
manners  of  the  batuBhed  court  of  England,  with  which  the 
pere  Cyprian  brings  us  dosely  acquainted  in  recording  his 
hopes  and  fears  regarding  the  conversion  of  those  who  pro- 
fessed the  prindples  of  the  church  of  England.  He  observes, 
"  The  queen  had,  during  the  life  of  the  king  her  husband, 
employed  every  eflFort,  in  her  letters,  to  obtain  the  permission 
of  her  royal  husband  to  bring  up  their  youngest  child  as  a 
Catholic."  And  if  she  had  succeeded,  fiiiher  Cyprian  would 
most  certainly  have  had  infinite  pleasure  in  naming  the 
circumstance ;  he,  however,  reconciled  the  queen  to  her  open 
disobedience  of  her  husband^s  last  injunctions,  by  pointing 
out  to  her  that  king  Charles,  with  many  other  professors  of 
church-of-England  prindples,  allowed  that  a  good  person  of 
the  Roman-catholic  faith  could  be  saved.  It  is  hard  that  the 
liberality  of  the  Anglican  church  should  be  turned  against 
her  cause  by  controversialists;  but  this  is  neither  the  first 
nor  the  last  instance.     ''As   soon,  then,''   continues  j^ere 
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Cyprian,  "  as  the  first  sparks  of  reason  began  to  light  in  the 
mind  of  the  precious  child^  the  que^ii  honoured  me  with  the 
command  to  instruct  her;  and  her  majesty  took  the  trouble 
to  lead  her  herself  into  the  chapel  of  the  Louvre^  where  I 
was  teaching  the  little  ones  of  poor  humble  folk  the  prin-- 
ciples  of  Christianity,  and  there  she  gave  a  noble  instance  of 
humihty,  by  placing  her  royal  daughter  below  them,  and 
chai^g  her,  all  the  time  I  catechised,  to  listen.  Then  I 
taught  her  in  her  turn,  even  as  the  most  simple  of  my  com« 
pany,  how  to  learn  to  seek  God,  who  made  us.  The  princess 
profited  so  well  by  these  humble  examples,  that,  as  she 
went  out,  she  said  aloud,  'that  she  would  always  come  to 
hear  me  teach  those  little  children.' ''  ^ 

P^re  Cyprian  soon  after  began  to  give  the  princess  Hen- 
rietta a  regular  private  course  of  instruction,  in  which  he 
mentions,  "  that  he  continually  pressed  on  her  mind  that  she 
ought  to  consider  herself  eternally  indebted  to  the  troubles 
of  her  royal  fiunily,  for  the  opportunity  of  being  brought  up 
a  Catholic.''  The  countess  of  Morton,  who  still  continued 
govemess  to  the  princess,  was  always  present  when  p^ 
Cyprian  gave  his  httle  pupil  her  rdigious  instruction:  this 
lady  had  been  brought  up  a  member  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, and  still  continued  in  its  principles.  Father  Cyprian 
had  an  extreooie  desire  to  convert  the  countess.  One  day  that 
lady  said  to  her  charge,  '^  I  believe  fEither  Cyprian  intends  his 
catechism  as  much  for  me  as  for  your  royal  highness."  This 
casual  remark  did  not  jGeJI  unheeded  on  the  mind  of  the  loving 
child,  who  immediately  confided  it  to  her  tutor;  and  he,  who 
owns  that  lady  Morton  had  accurately  divined  his  intentions^ 
was  wonderfully  encouraged  in  his  hopes.  Soon  after,  the 
queen  being  present  at  his  tuition,  the  little  princess,  at  the 
end,  expressed  a  great  wish  that  every  one  believed  in  her  reU- 
gion.  "  Since  you  have  so  much  zeal,"  said  the  queen,  "  I 
wonder,  my  daughter,  you  do  not  begin  by  trying  to  convert 
your  governess." — "  Madame,"  replied  the  little  princess,  with 
childish  earnestness,  '^I  am  doing  so  as  much  as  I  can." 
"  And  how  do  you  set  about  it  ?  "  asked  the  queen.  *'  Ma- 
*  MS.  of  P^re  Gamacbe,  pp.  116, 117. 
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Aame"  replied  the  princess^  in  her  infantine  innocence,  ''  I 
begin  by  embracing  my  governess:  I  dasp  her  round  the 
neck ;  I  kiss  her  a  great  many  times^  and  then  I  say.  Do  be 
converted,  madame  Morton ;  be  a  Cathohc,  madame  Morton. 
Father  Cyprian  says  you  must  be  a  Catholic  to  be  saved,  and 
you  have  heard  him  as  well  as  me,  madame  Morton.  Be  then 
a  Cathohc,  ma  bonne  dameJ*^  Between  the  entreaties  and 
caresses  of  this  sweet  prattler,  whom  she  loved  so  entirely, 
and  the  persuasions  of  pere  Cyprian,  poor  lady  Morton,  who 
was  no  great  theologian,  was  almost  coaxed  out  of  her  religion. 
Nevertheless,  her  affections  only  were  engaged,  not  hCT  reli- 
gious principles,  as  pere  Cyprian  acknowledges  in  his  manu- 
script with   more   anger  than   he  expresses  in   any   other 


The  pohtical  horizon  in  1652  darkened  on  every  side  round 
the  house  of  Stuart.  A  strong  militajy  despotism  was  esta- 
bhshed  in  the  British  islands  by  the  successful  general  who 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  veteran  troops,  who  proved 
victors  at  the  time  when  the  people  were  utterly  worn  out 
with  the  horrors  of  anarchical  strife.  Despotism  in  the  hands 
of  a  military  man,  sufficiently  cruel  and  cunning,  is  always  the 
strongest  of  all  governments ;  therefore  it  is  not  very  marvel- 
lous that  Cromwell  was  finally  able  to  dictate  a  peace  to 
Anne  of  Austria,  who  was  not  the  strongest-minded  female 
that  ever  governed  an  empire.  During  the  course  of  these 
long-pending  negotiations,  queen  Henrietta  requested  cardinal 
Mazarine,  in  her  name,  to  demand  the  annual  payment  of  her 
dower.  Cromwell  promptly  repUed,  that  "  She  had  never 
been  recognised  as  queen-consort  of  Great  Britain  by  the 

1  MS.  of  P^  Gttnadie,  p.  Ud. 

*  Lady  Morton  bad  promised  the  qaeen  and  her  beloved  charge  that  she  would 
profess  their  faith,  bat  craved  leave  to  retire  to  England,  that  she  might  make 
an  effort  to  arrange  her  affiiirs.  In  London  she  fell  ill  of  a  burning  fever,  which 
seems  to  have  been  fatal.  "  When  she  was  at  the  point  of  death,  a  Roman-catholic 
lady  of  high  rank,  and  her  intimate  friend,  came  to  her,  and  said  aloud,  '  Lady 
Morton,  you  say  nothing  of  religion ;  are  you  not  a  Catholic  V — '  No,'  replied  lady 
Morton,  '  I  am  not,  and  I  never  will  be  one.'  Thus,  adds  pere  Cyprian,  died 
this  miserable  lady,  who  pretended  to  dispose  of  divine  grace  according  to  her 
pleasure.-MS.  of  Pere  Gamache,  p.  118.  This  passage  shows  that  the  coaotesi 
had  been  outwitted,  but  not  converted. 
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people^  consequently  she  had  no  right  to  this  dower/^*  The 
usurper  would  have  doubtless  found  some  other  excuse  to 
deprive  the  helpless  queen  of  her  maintenance^  if  her  own  act 
and  deed^  in  her  inexperienced  girlhood^  had  not  furnished 
him  with  so  injurious  a  reply.  It  will  be  remembered^  that 
Henrietta  refused  to  be  crowned  as  queen-consort  because  her 
religious  bigotry  would  not  permit  her  to  assist  in  the  litui^ 
of  the  church  of  England ;  and  this  refusal^  which  proved  the 
first  step  to  the  misfortunes  of  her  husband,  obtained  for  her^ 
in  course  of  time^  this  bitter  insult,  which  struck  at  her  cha- 
racter as  a  woman  as  well  as  her  rank  as  queen,  and  had  pro- 
bably a  prospective  view  towards  the  illegitimation  of  her 
children.  Henrietta  observed,  with  some  dignity,  to  Mazarine, 
*'  that  if  she  were  not  considered  by  the  English  nation  as  the 
wife  and  consort  of  their  late  sovereign,  the  question  was, 
what  had  she  been  ?  And  the  obvious  answer,  that  a  daughter 
of  France  could  have  been  otherwise  than  a  wife  of  the  king 
of  England,  was  more  disgraceful  to  her  country  than  to  her- 
self:  and  if  the  king  of  France  could  submit  to  such  a  public 
stigma  on  his  royal  honour  in  a  treaty,  she  must  rest  satisfied, 
being  perfectly  content  herself  with  the  constant  respect  paid 
her  as  queen  by  her  husband  and  his  loyal  subjects.^'* 
Although  the  usurper  would  not  pay  queen  Henrietta's  dower, 
he  returned  to  her  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester,  declaring 
"  that  Henry  Stuart,  third  son  of  the  late  Charles  I.,  had 
leave  to  transport  himself  beyond  seas.'' 

At  the  ratification  of  the  peace  with  Cromwell,  Charles  II. 
was  to  be  driven  a  wanderer  &om  his  mother's  home  at  the 
Louvre :  before  he  departed,  young  Gloucester  arrived  there. 
Queen  Henrietta  acknowledged  the  authority  of  her  eldest 

^  Carte's  Life  of  Ormonde.  This  hktorian  fleema  lost  in  astonishment  at  the 
circumstance ;  bat  the  recognition  of  the  qneen-oonsort,  either  at  her  own  or  at 
her  hnsband's  coronation,  was  a  most  important  pcnnt  in  legalizing  her  claims  on 
her  dower,  and  it  appears  that  Henrietta  had  carried  her  girlish  whims  so  far,  as 
to  renounce  the  solemn  recognition-procession  through  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
crowning  and  unction  as  queen.  The  coronations  of  the  second  wife  of  Edward  I., 
and  the  last  four  wives  of  Henry  VIII.,  had,  it  is  true,  been  omitted,  but  each 
had  solemnly  taken  her  place  as  queen  at  the  royal  chapels  on  the  celebration  of 
divine  service,  which  Henrietta  had  never  done. 

'  Madame  de  Motteville^  yd.  v.  pp.  250,  261. 
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son,  as  king,  over  her  dbildren ;  she  therefore  requested  him 
to  leave  Gloucester  with  her,  far  she  represented  that  ''  He 
had  been  brought  up  as  a  prisoner  in  JSngknd,  -without  learn- 
ing either  manly  exercises  or  languages ;  that  he  had  seen 
nothing  of  courtly  manners  or  good  company  till  he  came  to 
Paris;  and  that  it  was  not  r^t  to  take  him  &om  a  city 
where  he  had  the  best  opportunity  in  the  world  for  acquiring 
every  thing  of  the  kind.''  The  queen  was  very  unportonate, 
and  the  young  king  acknowledged  that  "  Her  reasons  were 
good,  for  he  had  no  funds  to  educate  his  young  brother,  or 
even  to  support  him  according  to  his  quality ;  his  only  objec- 
tion was,  that  he  &ared  that  Gloucester  would  be  perverted  in 
his  religion.''^  Queen  Henrietta  assured  him  that  she  would 
not  suffer  any  such  attempt  to  be  made ;  and  she  added,  ^'that 
the  queen-regent  of  France,  as  some  compensation  for  her 
discourtesy  in  driving  him  away,  had  augmented  her  pension 
at  the  rate  of  200Qf.  par  monthi,  ''and  this,''  she  said,  ''will 
enable  me  to  maintain  Gloucester/''  King  Charles,  before 
he  left  Paris,  made  his  mother  reiterate  her  promise  that  his 
young  brother  should  not  be  brought  up  a  Roman-catholic, 
and  then  departed,  to  wander  over  Europe  wherever  his  evil 
fortune  chose  to  lead  him.  He  settled  his  head^quaiters  at 
Colc^e,  where  a  hoqatable  widow  received  him  into  her 
house,  and  lodged  him  for  two  years  gratis.' 

To  the  great  aggravation  of  her  misfortunes,  qxxeesi  Henrietta, 
some  time  before,  had  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  hear 
son-in-law,  the  prince  of  Orange,— a  severe  loss  for  her  &mily, 
as  it  threw  the  preponderance  of  power  in  Hdland  into  the 
hands  of  the  repuldican  party  there,  the  sworn  firiends  of 
Cromwell.  The  death  of  Henry  Frederic,  the  father  of  her 
son-in-law,  had  occurred  at  a  fatal  time  for  Charles  I.,  in 
1647,  and  now  her  daughter's  husband  was  suddenly  carried 
off  by  the  smallpox  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  leaving 
his  young  widow  ready  to  become  a  mother.  She  brought 
forth  a  posthumous  son  three  days  after  the  death  of  her 
husband.     This  boy,  the  first  grandchild   queen   Henrietta 

>  Cartfl*!  Life  of  Ormonde,  vol.  u.  pp.  140, 150.  '  Ilnd. 

'  Evelyn's  Worki:  CoireipoadeDoe,  vol.  iv. 
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had,  was  afterwards  William  III.^  the  elective-king  of  Great 
Britain.  Whilst  the  prince  of  Orange  livedo  queen  Henrietta 
and  her  children  had  always,  in  all  their  wanderings  and 
distresses,  found  a  hospitable  welcome  at  his  ooixrt;  now  she 
saw  her  daughter  left  a  young  widow  ol  nineteen,  the  motiier 
of  a  fatheriess  son,  with  an  inimical  party  to  contend  against 
in  Holland,  which  was  supported  by  all  the  might  of  Crom- 
Welles  successful  despotism.  How  the  young  princess  of 
Orange  struggled  through  all  the  difficulties  that  envircmed 
her,  and  reared  her  son  without  sedng  him  wholly  deprived 
of  his  father's  inheritance,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  modem 
history.  The  princess  of  Orange  was  no  longer  able  to  re- 
ceive her  brothers  openly  at  her  court,  the  burgomasters  of 
Holland  being  infi^med  by  Cromwell  that  such  reception 
was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  him.  Charles 
n.,  therefore,  established  his  abode  at  Cologne,  whence  he 
frequentlj  visited  his  sist^  as  a  private  individual. 

A  great  alteration  took  place  in  the  conduct  of  queen 
Henrietta  at  this  disastrous  epoch,  which  was  occasioned  by 
the  change  of  her  confessor.  Father  Phillipps  had  held  that 
office  since  the  second  year  of  her  marriage ;  he  was  a  mild, 
unambitious  man,  und^  whose  influence  the  best  points  oi 
her  character  had  appeared.  Unfortunatdy  for  the  peace  of 
her  family,  he  died  at  the  dose  of  1652,  and  his  place  was 
filled  by  abb^  Montague,  a  diplomatic  priest,  who  was  natu- 
ralized in  France,  and  had  long  been  immersed  in  the  poh- 
tical  intrigues  of  that  court.  It  is  a  singular  &ct,  that  Mon- 
tague was  brother  to  the  puritan  lord  Kimbolton,^  who  had 
taken  so  active  a  part  in  revolutionizing  England  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  dvil  war;  if  we  may  judge  by  results, 
neither  the  puritan  nor  the  priestly  brother  were  very  ardent 
lovers  of  peace.  The  same  restless  spirit  that  nutde  the 
puritan  disturb  the  quiet  of  Charles  I/s  kingdom,  impelled  the 
Jesuit-brother  to  break  the  harmony  that  had  hitherto  sub- 
sisted between  the  unfortunate  sovereign's  fjEumly.     The  first 

*  Afterwards  the  earl  of  Manchester.  His  brother,  the  abb^,  called  lord 
Walter  Montag^ue,  was  converted  by  the  Jesoits  when  atiaohS  to  an  embany  in 
France. — Carte's  Ormonde,  and  Evelyn's  Journal. 
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fruits  of  abb^  Montague's  polemic  activity  wbs,  to  suggest  to 
the  queen  of  Fiance  that  it  was  injurious  to  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion  to  permit  the  church-of-£ngland  service  to  be  celebrated 
under  the  roof  of  the  Louvre.  He  likewise  accused  queen 
Henrietta  of  great  sin  because  she  had  established  it  there,  for 
she  had,  from  her  first  settlement  in  that  palace,  set  apart  one 
of  her  largest  saloons  for  the  purpose,  where  our  diurch  ritual 
was  performed  with  great  reverence  by  Dr.  Cosins,  the  exiled 
bishop  of  Durham.  The  young  king  and  the  duke  of  York, 
who  were  both  at  that  time  zealously  attached  to  the  religion 
of  their  father,  attended  its  service  regularly  when  they  were 
in  Paris ;  likewise  any  persons  of  the  queen's  household  who 
belonged  to  the  church  of  England.' 

Queen  Henrietta  at  first  was  grieved  at  the  intolerance  of 
abb^  Montague;  she  expressed  to  her  ladies  how  mxioh  the 
loss  of  father  Phillipps  had  embarrassed  Iier,  and  said,  with 
displeasure,  that  '^  It  was  abbe  Montague  who  had  induced 
her  sister-in-law  to  break  up  her  establishment  at  the  Louvre, 
and  transfer  her  residence  to  mere  apartments  at  the  Palais- 
Royal/'  This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  English  exiles,  for  the 
queen-regent  then  held  her  own  couit  at  the  Palais-Boyal,  and 
queen  Henrietta  lost  the  independence  of  a  separate  dwelling. 
The  queen-regent  at  the  same  time  forbade  her  to  receive  her 
son  Charles  II.  to  visit  her  there,  on  account  of  political 
expediency;  and  likewise  declared  that  no  rehgious  worship, 
excepting  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Boman-cathohc 
church,  should  take  place  within  tiie  walls  of  her  palace. 
Thus  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  other  members  of  the 
church  of  England  in  queen  Henrietta's  fSEimily,  were  de- 
prived of  all  opportunities  of  worship,  excepting  at  the  chapel 
of  sir  Richard  Browne,'  a  gentleman  who  had  been  ambas- 
sador from  Charles  I.,  and  still  retained  the  residence  and 
privileges  of  the  embassy ;  among  others,  the  chapel.  Thither 
the  duke  of  Gloucester  went  every  day,  as  he  walked  home 
from  his  riding  and  fencing  academy ;'  and  when  the  duke  of 
York  returned  from  his  campaigns,  he  likewise  attended  his 

'  Carte's  Lifb  of  Ormonde.        *  Father-in-law  of  the  celebrated  John  EyeljU. 
*  Carfce'B  Life  of  Ormonde,  vol.  ii.  p.  163. 
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religious  duties  of  the  church  of  England  at  the  same  chapel. 
Thus  matters  continued  for  some  months  after  Charles  II. 
had  left  his  young  brother  under  his  mother's  care.  Her 
confessor^  Montague^  viewed  the  daily  attendance  of  the 
Stuart  princes  at  divine  service  very  invidiously;  however, 
he  formed  his  plans  in  secret,  and  began  to  work  on  queen 
Henrietta's  mind  accordingly.  The  fruits  of  his  machinations 
appeared  in  due  time.'  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  abbe  Montague  that  queen  Henrietta  founded  the 
convent  of  Chaillot,  at  a  period  when  sca»  oely  a  hope  remained 
of  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family.  After  her  independent 
residence  at  the  Louvre  was  broken  up,  queen  Henrietta 
yearned  for  some  private  home,  where  she  could  pass  part  of 
her  time  in  perfect  quiet,  without  being  subjected  to  the 
slavery  of  living  in  public  with  the  French  court.  As  such  a 
retreat  was  necessary  for  her  health  and  peace  of  mind,  this 
foundation  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  among  her  sins  of 
bigotry,  for  it  vexed  no  person's  conscience,  and  provided  for 
a  community  of  harmless  and  charitable  women,  who  were  at 
that  time  struggling  with  distress.^ 

The  nuns  of  Port-Royal  oflFered  their  house  when  queen 
Henrietta  wished  for  rehgious  retirement.  Whether  or  not  the 
stigma  of  predestinarianism  (afterwards  called  Jansenism)  had 
then  been  aflBxed  to  this  community  by  abbe  Montague,  is  not 
mentioned,  but  the  queen  declined  the  offer.  She  took  under 
her  protection  a  very  poor  community  of  the  nuns  of  the 
Visitation  of  St.  Mary,  and  settled  them  in  a  house  which 
Catherine  de  Medids  had  built  as  a  villa  on  the  bold  eminence 
at  Chaillot,  opposite  to  the  Champ-de-Mars.  Queen  Hen- 
rietta purchased  this  estate  of  the  heirs  of  mar&hal  de  Bas- 
sompierre,  to  whom  her  father  had  granted  it,  but  the 
foundation  was  at  first  beset  with  many  difficulties.  At  last 
she  obtained  for  her  nuns  the  protection  of  the  queen-regent 
and  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  the  latter  expedited  the 
letters-patent,  under  the  appellation  of  the  foundation  of  the 

>  Carte's  Life  of  Ormonde,  yoL  iL  p.  168. 
*  Inedited  paper  in  the  secret  archives  of  France,  hotel  de  Sonhise,  FferiB,  hj 
fayoar  of  M.  Qniaot. 
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queen  of  England.^  Queen  Henrietta  diose  for  her  own 
apartmeats  those  which  had  a  riew  without,  and  a  most  noble 
prospect  they  must  have  commanded  oyer  Paris;  ''her  rea- 
sons were/'  she  said,  "  that  she  might  prevent  her  ladies  firom 
having  access  to  the  seduded  portions  of  the  convent,  unless 
they  obtained  the  especial  leave  of  the  abbess,  lest  they  might 
trouble  the  calm  of  the  votaresses ;  as  for  herself,  she  usually 
received  her  visits  in  the  parlour  of  the  convent,  and  evea 
came  thitha*  to  consult  her  physician/^'  In  this  convent  was 
educated  her  youngest  daughter,  Henrietta.  The  queen  used 
to  tell  the  nuns,  that  on  their  prayers  and  good  example  she 
depended  for  the  conversion  of  the  rest  of  her  fiEumly.  On 
these  conversions  queen  Henrietta  had  now  entirely  fixed  her 
heart :  above  all  things  she  wished  to  inteirupt  the  attendance 
of  the  young  duke  of  Gloucester  at  the  church-of-£ngland 
chapel.  Her  chief  counsellor,  abbe  Montague,  about  the 
dose  of  the  year  1654,  either  discovered,  or  affected  to  dis* 
cover,  that  the  duke  of  Gloucester  required  a  course  of  edu- 
cation which  did  not  allow  him  so  much  freedom,  because 
he  had  formed  an  imprudent  intimacy  at  the  academies  of 
exercise  with  some  young  wild  French  gallants,  who  were  like 
to  mislead  his  youth.'  This  was  by  no  means  an  unlikdy 
circumstance,  as  he  walked  to  and  from  the  academies  like 
any  other  day-scholar ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  urged  as 
an  excuse  for  sending  Gloucester  to  the  Jesuits'  college,  not 
only  to  be  tamed,  but  to  be  cut  off  from  all  opportunities  of 
attending  worship  at  the  ambassador's  chapd.  As  the  idea  of 
the  severity  of  the  Jesuits'  plan  of  education  was  terrific,  even 
t )  Roman-catholic  boys ;  what  it  was  to  young  Gloucester  may 
be  imagined.  A  long  contest  ensued  betwcsn  the  queen  and 
her  son;  he  pleaded  his  religion,  and  positively  refused  to 
enter  the  walls  of  the  college.  Finding  that  he  was  resolute, 
she  compromised  the  matter,  not  much  to  his  satisfaction,  by 
sending  him  to  spend  the  month  of  November  with  her  con- 
fessor Montague,  who  chose  to  retire  at  the  season  of  Advent 
to  his  benefice,  the  abbey  of  Pontoise.     At  first  Mr.  Lovel, 

*  The  letters-patent  to  this  effect  are  in  the  archives  of  France^  h6tel  de  SoaUao. 
'  Ibid.  »  Carte's  Life  of  Onnoude. 
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the  yonng  duke's  tutor^  aGCompanied  him ;  but  the  queeu 
made  an  excuse  to  send  for  this  gentleman  to  Paris>  and 
Grloucester  was  left  alone  with  Montague  and  his  monks.^ 
Then  the  abbe  confided  to  the  young  prince  that  it  was  his 
mother's  intention  to  educate  him  for  a  cardinal ;  at  the  same 
time  he  strenuously  represented  to  him^  ^*  that  as  his  sole  hopes 
of  advancement  in  life  must  proceed  from  the  royal  family  of 
France^  who  were  wiUiag  to  adopt  him  as  a  son,  how  much 
it  would  be  to  his  interest  to  embrace  immediately  the 
Catholic  religion,  on  various  points  of  which  he  offered  to 
convince  him  instantaneously  by  argument/'  If  young  Olou- 
cester  had  even  been  a  Boman-catholic,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
he  would  have  made  the  most  lively  resistance  to  a  religious 
destination ;  as  it  was,  he  pleaded  vehemently  his  church-of- 
England  creed,  and  the  promise  his  royal  mother  had  made 
to  the  king,  his  brother,  not  to  tamper  with  it,  adding,  "  that 
it  was  shameful  to  assail  him  with  controversy  in  his  tutor's 
absence,  who  could  and  would  answer  it/^  At  Gloucester's 
earnest  request,  Mr.  Level  was  sent  back  to  Pontcnse.  The 
queen  afterwards  permitted  him  to  bring  his  pupil  to  Paris, 
where  he  again  attended  the  service  of  the  church  of  England, 
at  sir  Richard  Browne's  chapel. 

Queen  Henrietta,  a  short  time  after,  had  a  stormy  inter- 
view with  Gloucester,  and  told  him  "that  all  abb^  Mon- 
tague had  said  to  him  was  by  her  directions ;"  and,  "  that, 
as  to  his  m^ing  against  her  her  promise  to  the  king,  she 
must  observe,  that  she  had  promised  not  to  force  him  into 
her  belief,  but  she  had  not  said  that  she  would  not  show 
him  the  right  way  to  heaven.  She  had,  besides,  a  right 
to  represent  to  him  how  very  desperate  his  worldly  fortunes 
were  as  a  Protestant  in  France ;  but  if  he  would  embrace  the 
Catholic  &ith,  and  accept  a  cardinal's  hat,  she  could  promise 
him  unbounded  wealth  in  French  benefices."  It  was  scandal- 
ous of  the  queen  thus  to  tempt  her  young  son,  who,  in  return, 
as  she  equivocated  with  her  promise  made  to  his  king  and 
brother,  solemnly  pleaded  to  her  the  promise  that  his  murdered 

'  Abb^  Montague  ie  usually  called  in  history  a  Jesuit.  He  was  converted  by 
the  Jesuits,  but  seems  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  aniaent  orden. 
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fkther  had  exacted  firom  him  in  their  last  interview^  nev^  to 
renounce  the  faith  of  the  church  of  England,  which,  infant  as 
he  then  was,  he  distinctly  remembered.  Henrietta  hardened 
her  heart  against  this  tender  appeal,  and  soon  after  removed 
her  son's  faithful  tutor,  Mr.  Lovel.  She  bade  Gloucester 
"  prepare  to  go  to  the  Jesuits'  college,  under  penalty  of  her 
malediction  and  utter  renunciation  /'  but  before  the  day  diat 
the  queen  had  appointed  to  remove  him  to  walls  which  he 
deemed  a  prison,  she  received  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  which 
came  firom  his  brother  Charles  II.,  then  at  Col(^e,  remind- 
ing har  of  her  promise,  and  forbidding  her  ^'  to  enclose  his 
subject  and  brother  in  the  Jesuits'  college.''^  The  king  like- 
wise  wrote  to  his  exiled  subjects  in  Paris,  to  do  all  their 
poverty  could  permit  to  aid  his  brother,  if  the  queen  pro- 
ceeded to  extremities.  Queen  Henrietta  testified  the  utmost 
anger  when  she  read  the  letter  firom  the  kiag,  and  found  by 
it  that  Gloucester  had  appealed  against  her  authority.  The 
young  king's  opinion  of  these  proceedings  is  fi:eely  expressed 
in  the  following  letter  to  his  brother,  in  which  the  tenour  of 
the  complaint  that  Gloucester  wrote  to  him,  and  the  letter 
that  Queen  Henrietta  received  fix>m  him,  may  be  ascertained^ 
though  neither  are  forthcoming : — 

Chablbb  II.  to  the  Duxb  ov  QuyucssrsaJ 
'*  Bbab  Bbotheb,  *<  Cologne,  Nor.  10^  1654. 

"  I  have  received  youn  without  a  date,  in  which  yon  tell  me  that  Mr.  Mon- 
tage has  endeavoured  to  pervert  yon  from  your  rdigion.  I  do  not  doubt  bnt 
you  remember  very  well  the  commands  I  left  with  yon  at  my  going  away  oon- 
oeming  that  point.  I  am  confident  you  wiU  observe  them ;  yet  your  letters  that 
come  from  Paris  say,  that  it  is  the  queen's  purpose  to  do  all  site  can  to  change 
your  reli^on,  in  which,  if  you  do  hearken  to  her,  or  to  any  body  else  in  that 
matter,  you  must  never  thmk  to  see  England  or  me  again;  and  whatsoever 
mischief  shall  fall  on  me  or  my  affairs  from  this  time,  I  must  lay  all  upon  you, 
as  being  the  only  cause  of  it.  Therefore,  consider  well  what  it  is  to  be,  not  only 
the  cause  of  ruining  a  brother  who  loves  you  so  well,  but  also  of  your  king  and 
country.  Bo  not  let  them  persuade  you,  either  by  force  or  fair  promises :  the 
first  they  neither  dare,  nor  will  use,  and  fi>r  the  second,  as  soon  as  they 
have  perverted  you,  they  will  have  thdr  end,  and  then  they  will  care  no  more 
fur  you. 

"  I  am  also  informed,  there  is  a  purpose  to  put  you  into  the  Jesuit's  college, 
which  I  command  you,  on  the  same  grounds,  never  to  consent  mito;  and  when- 
soever anybody  goes  to  dispute  with  you  in  religion,  do  not  answer  them  at  all ; 

^  life  of  Ormonde,  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 
'  Original  Letters,  Evelyn's  Works,  voL  iv.  pp.  142,  143. 
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for,  though  yoa  have  reason  on  your  side,  yet  they,  bemg  prepared,  wiQ  have  the 
advantage  of  anybody  that  is  not  npon  the  same  familiarity  with  argument  aA 
they  are.  If  you  do  not  consider  what  I  say  unto  yon,  remember  the  last  words 
of  your  dead  father,  which  were,  to  be  oonstent  to  your  religion,  and  never  to  be  ■. 
shaken  in  it;  which,  if  you  do  not  observe,  this  shall  be  the  last  time  you  will 
hear  from, 

**  Dear  brother,  your  most  affectionate 

"  Chasles  II.* 

The  queen,  notwithstanding  the  royal  authority  of  her  eldest 
son,  resolved  not  to  give  up  her  intentions  without  trying 
another  mode  of  shaking  the  resolution  of  young  Gloucester. 
One  day,  after  dinner,  she  took  him  apart:  she  embraced 
him,  she  kissed  him,  and,  with  all  the  sweetness  possible,  told 
him  "  how  tender  an  affection  she  bore  to  him,  and  how  much 
it  grieved  her  that  love  itself  should  compel  her  to  proceed 
with  seeming  severity.  You  are  weary,  my  child,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  of  being  entreated,  and  truly  I  am  weary  of  it  too ; 
but  I  will  shorten  your  time  of  trial.  Give  one  hearing  more 
to  abb€  Montague^  sequester  yourself  in  your  apartment, 
without  entering  into  any  diversion ;  meditate  on  hia  words^ 
and  then  either  send  or  bring  me  a  fiill  and  final  answer." 
The  duke  of  Gloucester,  before  this  conversation  commenced, 
had  perceived  that  his  mother,  as  soon  as  she  had  risen  fix)m 
table,  meant  to  have  a  private  conference  with  him,  and  fear- 
ful lest  some  admission  should  be  extorted  firom  him  favour- 
able to  her  views,  he  had  sent  young  GrifiSn,  the  gentleman  of 
his  bedchamber,  to  fetch  the  marquess  of  Ormonde  to  his 
assistance  as  soon  as  he  could  come,  for  the  king,  his  brother, 
had  placed  him  under  this  nobleman's  protection  in  regard  to 
his  reUgion.  When  the  queen  had  finished  all  her  entreaties 
and  caresses,  Gloucester  retired  to  his  chamber,  in  obedience 
to  her  commands.  Abb£  Montague  came  directly  to  him, 
and  conmienced  a  long  course  of  aipmients  to  influence  his 
determination,  and  then  urged  him  to  know  what  answer  he 
was  to  carry  to  her  majesty,  his  mother.  Gloucester  said, 
"None;"  resolving  first  to  see  the  marquess  of  Ormonde. 
"  Then,"  said  Montague,  "  I  shall  return  in  an  hour,  and 
carry  to  her  majesty  your  answer."  At  that  moment  the 
marquess  entered,  according  to  the  summons  sent  to  him  by 
>  Carte's  Life  of  Ormonde,  voL  iL  p.  166. 
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Grriffin^  and  when  the  young  duke  found  himself  supported 
by  the  presence  and  testimony  of  his  feUiher^s  firiend^  he 
turned  to  the  abb^  Montague^  and  said^  that  ''His  final 
answer  to  his  mother  was^  that  he  meant  to  continue  firm  in 
the  rehgion  of  the  churdi  of  England.'^  The  abb^  answered 
abruptly^  ''Then  it  is  her  majesty^s  command  that  you  see 
her  fi&ce  no  more/' 

Gloucester  was  deeply  agitated  at  this  message;  with  tiie 
utmost  earnestness  he  entreated  "that  he  might  be  permitted 
a  last  interview  with  the  queen,  to  ask  her  parting  blessing." 
"This/'  Montague  said,  "he  was  empowered  to  refuse/" 
Gloucester  remained  in  despair;  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
York,  came  to  him,  and  with  great  tenderness  pitied  his  mis- 
fortune.  York  went  to  his  royal  mother,  and  interceded 
earnestly  for  his  brother,  but  in  vain.  Henrietta  was  inexor- 
able ;  she  yiolently  reproached  York,  and  declared  "  that  she 
would  henceforth  signify  her  pleasure  to  neither  of  her  sona^ 
except  by  the  medium  of  her  confessor,  Montague/'  York 
returned  to  Gloucester's  apartments  in  the  Falais-Boyal  with 
this  message.  It  waa  Sunday  morning,  before  church  time. 
The  conference  of  the  royal  brothers  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  abbe  Montague,  who  renewed  the  controversy  bj 
representing  to  Gloucester  "  the  destitution  in  which  he  would 
be  plunged  by  his  mother's  renundation ;  he  advised  him  to 
speak  to  her  himself,  as  she  was  then  going  to  mass  at 
her  convent  of  Chaillot/'  He  added,  "that  the  queen  had 
proposals  to  make  to  him,  which  would  quite  set  his  heart  at 
rest/' — ^"  I  fear,  sir,"  replied  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  "  my 
mother's  proposals  will  not  have  that  efiect,  for  my  heart  can 
have  no  rest  but  in  the  free  exerdse  of  my  religion/'  At 
this  moment  the  queen  passed,  in  her  way  to  her  coach ;  the 
young  duke  followed  her,  and  kneeling  in  her  way,  asked  her 
maternal  blessing.  She  angrily  repulsed  him,  and  haughtily 
passed  on;  he  remained  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.  Upon 
this  the  abb^  M(mtague,  who  was  watching  the  efiect  that 
Henrietta's  harshness  had  had  on  her  son,  stepped  up  to  him, 
and,  in  a  tone  of  condolence,  asked  him,  "  What  her  majesty 
>  Cute'a  Lift  of  QrmoDd^  voL  iL  p.  166. 
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bad  stod,  which  had  so  discomposed  him  ?'' — *'  What  I  may 
thank  you  for^  sir/'  replied  the  young  duke  sharply ;  '^  and  it 
is  but  reason  that  what  my  mother  has  just  said  to  me,  I 
should  repeat  to  you, — Be  sure  that  I  see  your  face  no  more/' 
So  saying,  he  turned  indignantly  from  his  persecutor,  and,  as 
it  was  then  time  for  morning  service,  he  went  immediately  to 
sir  Bicbord  Browne's  chapel,  accompanied  by  his  brother  the 
duke  of  York ;  and  these  princes  comforted  themselves  by 
attending  devoutly  to  the  liturgy  of  the  persecuted  church  of 
England.  When  Gloucester  returned  from  divine  service,  he 
went  to  his  apartments  as  usual,  little  thinking  the  course  his 
mother  had  taken.  He  found,  to  his  consternation,  that 
queen  Henrietta  had  given  strict  orders  that  no  dinner  was 
to  be  prepared  for  him,  and  he  must  have  starved  that  day  if 
lord  Hatton  had  not  taken  him  home  to  his  table,  and  begged 
him  to  accept  u  future  lodging  at  his  house.  The  young  prince 
was  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  accept  his  hospitality,  for 
he  generously  reminded  lord  Hatton  that  it  might  occasion 
Cromwdl  to  sequester  his  estate  in  England,  the  remnant  of 
which  was,  as  yet,  spared  to  this  banished  cavaUer/ 

When  Gloucester  left  the  Palais-Royal,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
queen  Henrietta  received  a  visit  from  her  sister-in-law,  the 
queen-r^ent  of  France,  who  was  eager  to  know  what  success 
these  severe  measures,  (which  they  had  previously  concerted 
with  Montague,)  had  had  in  inducing  submission.  At  the 
desire  of  queen  Henrietta,  she  sent  the  young  duke  of  Anjou,' 
her  second  son,  to  seek  his  cousin  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  to 
represent  to  him,  in  a  friendly  manner,  the  trouble  he  would 
incur  by  resisting  the  wills  of  both  queens.  Anjou  returned, 
after  a  long  search,  and  said  that  no  one  knew  whither  Glou- 
cester had  tak^i  refuge,  after  he  found  that  his  apartments 
were  dismantled  and  his  food  cashiered.  The  queens  at 
length,  after  experiencing  some  alarm,  heard  that  he  had 
taken  reftige  with  lord  Hatton ;  thither  they  sent  the  mar- 
quess du  Plessis  to  persuade  him  into  submission,  but  the 
sole  message  he  could  induce  him  to  send  was,  ^'  that  he  was 

>  Carte's  Ormonde,  yoL  ii.  pp.  166, 167. 
*  Afterwards  duke  of  Orleans. — Carte's  laid  of  Ormonde. 
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more  than  ever  attached  to  the  church  of  England^  however 
&llen  and  distressed  she  might  he"  That  nighty  after  his 
return  from  evening  prayers^  the  duke  of  Gloucester  stole 
back  to  the  Palais-Royal  to  take  the  opportunity  of  bidding 
fiBurewell  to  his  sister^  the  princess  Hametta,  before  their 
mother  returned  fix}m  vespers  at  her  Chaillot  convent.  But 
the  moment  the  young  princess  heard  of  his  intention  to 
resist  the  queen's  will,  and  to  leave  her,  she  began  to  shriek 
and  cry  aloud,  "  O  me,  my  mother !  O  me,  my  brother  I 
Oh,  my  mother !  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  am  undone  for  ever  V^^ 
The  duke  gathered  from  these  exclamations  that  she  was  in 
mortal  terror  of  the  queen's  displeasure ;  he  therefore  left  her, 
and  disconsolately  sought  his  own  sleeping-room,  which  he 
found  cold  and  dismantled,  with  the  sheets  taken  off  the  bed' 
While  poor  Gloucester  was  looking  in  dismay  at  this  very  un- 
matemal  arrangement  for  lus  night's  rest,  his  groom  entered 
in  great  perplexity  to  know  what  he  should  do  with  his  harscB^ 
for  the  queen's  comptroller  was,  by  her  commands,  taming 
them  out  of  the  royal  stables.  The  duke  declared  a  new  place 
could  not  be  found  for  them  at  nine  o'clock  at  night.  The 
comptroller  said,  "  queen  Henrietta  would  discharge  him 
before  morning,  if  they  remained  during  that  night.''  Glou- 
cester, when  all  these  cares  regarding  his  horses,  his  servants, 
and  himself  were  thrown  upon  his  hands,  was  penniless,  and 
just  fourteen.  In  this  dilemma^  the  marquess  of  Ormonde 
sold  the  last  jewel  he  possessed,  which  was  the  George  of  the 
order  of  the  Garter,  to  provide  the  persecuted  son  of  his 
master  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  was  equally  disgrace* 
ful  of  Henrietta  to  distress  her  husband's  Mthful  and  im- 
poverished servants  by  burdening  them  with  the  maintenance 
of  her  son,  as  it  was  to  persecute  him  for  his  integrity  in  pre- 
serving the  promise  he  had  made  to  his  father  in  his  tender 
childhood.  Such  was  decidedly  the  worst  action  queen  Hen- 
rietta ever  committed. 

The  queen  seems  to  have  taken  an  ungenerous  advantage 
of  her  superior  influence  in  the  land  of  their  mutual  banish- 
ment to  resent  former  grudges  and  jealousies,  which  she  had 
^  The  Late  Troables  in  England,  p.  4S7.  '  Cftrte'0  Life  of  Onnonde. 
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imbibed  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband  against  chancellor 
Hyde^  Ormonde^  and  many  others  among  the  most  virtuous 
of  the  church-of-England  royalists;  but^  it  must  be  owned^ 
there  was  no  love  lost,  for  they  hated  her  bitterly.  Hyde  has 
left  curious  minutes  of  his  farewell  interview  with  the  queen, 
when  he  departed  from  Paris  to  join  her  son  at  Cologne  in 
the  autumn  of  1654.  Previously,  the  queen  had  not  been  on 
speaking  terms  with  him,  but  lord  Percy  intimated  to  him  her 
permission  for  audience  of  leave.  When  he  came  into  her 
presence,  she  reproached  him  for  disrespect,  and  told  him 
*'  that  every  one  noticed  he  never  entered  her  presence,  though 
he  lodged  under  her  roof  The  chancellor  replied,  that "  She 
had  mentioned  his  punishment,  but  not  his  crime.  That 
it  was  true  he  wished  not  all  the  world  to  behold  that  he  was 
not  favoured  by  her  who  was  the  widow  of  his  late  benefactor, 
and  the  mother  of  his  present  king ;  and  that,  as  she  enjoyed 
the  assistance  of  a  puissant  court,  and  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  aid  her  with  the  smallest  service,  he  had  abstained  from 
obtruding  himself  on  her  presence,  as  he  knew  he  was  un- 
welcome; but  he  hoped  she  would  not  now  dismiss  him, 
without  naming  what  she  had  taken  amiss  in  his  conduct.^' 
Queen  Henrietta  could  have  told  him  that  his  zeal  in  keeping 
her  sons  steady  in  their  attachment  to  the  church  of  England 
was  the  head  and  front  of  his  offending ;  but  though  she  shut 
her  eyes  to  the  tact  that  their  compliance  with  the  dominant 
religion  of  France  would  seem  at  once  time-serving,  insincere, 
and  ruinous  to  aU  their  future  hopes  in  England,  still  she  did 
not  name  the  real  cause  of  her  heart-burning  against  her 
husband^s  old  friend.  She  uttered  some  passionate  words 
respecting  an  old  grudge,  '^  that  he  formerly  had  lessened  her 
credit  with  her  husband,  but  that  she  should  be  glad  to 
change  her  opinion  now.''  Then  carelessly  extending  her 
hand  to  him,  and  turning  half  away  while  he  knelt  and  kissed 
it,  she  departed  with  a  displeased  air  into  her  bedchamber. 

The  duke  of  York  did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  assist 
his  brother  Gloucester ;  indeed,  he  was  nearly  under  as  much 
disgrace  with  Ids  mother  for  the  same  cause.*     In  fieict,  the 

^  Antograph  Memoirs  of  James  II. 
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future  James  II.  testifiecl  as  ardent  an  attachment  to  the 
church  of  England  while  oppressed  and  exiled^  as  he  showed 
to  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  decline  of  his  life.  No  repre- 
sentationB  of  interest^  made  by  his  mother^  could  induce  him 
to  forsake  his  father's  fidth.  Charles  II.  had  charged  him  to 
watch  oyer  the  proceedings  of  their  mother^  in  regard  to  the 
religious  education  of  their  young  brother.  He  wrote  to  him 
thus  :*  '^  I  have  told  you  what  the  queen  hath  promised  me 
concerning  our  brother  Harry^  in  point  of  religion;  and  I 
have  given  him  charge  to  inform  you  if  any  attempt  should 
be  made  upon  him^  in  which  case  you  will  take  the  best  care 
you  can  to  prevent  his  being  wrought  upon.'' 

When  the  princess  of  Orange  and  the  queen  of  Bohaooia 
(who  then  resided  under  the  protection  of  the  states  of  Hol- 
land) heard  of  the  persecutions  which  young  Gloucester  was 
enduring  from  his  mother^  on  account  of  his  attachment  to 
the  religion  of  which  they  were  both  tried  and  sincere  vota- 
ries, they  were  indignant,  and  urged  Charles  II.  to  order  him 
to  be  sent  to  them.  The  admirable  queen  of  Bohemia  thus 
wrote  her  mind  to  sir  Edward  Nicholas  on  this  subject:* — 
*'  I  was,  Saturday  last,  with  my  best  niece  (the  princess  of 
Orange)  at  Teiling,  it  being  her  birthday.  I  assure  you  that 
she  is  in  much  trouble  for  her  dear  brother  Gloucester.  I  am 
sorry  that  the  king  (Charles  II.)  has  so  much  cause  for  grief :  I 
beseech  God  that  he  may  speedily  remedy  it.  I  believe  that 
my  dear  nephew  Gloucester  has  a  good  resolution,  but  there 
is  no  trusting  to  one  of  his  tender  age.  I  confess  I  did  not 
think  the  queen,  his  mother,  would  have  proceeded  thus."  The 
postscript  to  this  letter  comprised  an  important  event,  as 
it  afterwards  proved,  to  queen  Henrietta,  and  this  was  the 
arrival  of  Anne  Hyde  at  the  Hague,  as  maid  of  honour  to 
the  princess  of  Orange.  The  princess  had  previously,  out  of 
gratitude  for  the  fidelity  of  chancellor  Hyde  to  her  unfortu- 
nate father,  given  him  a  house  belonging  to  her  at  Breda 
rent-free,  without  which,  as  he  declares,  he  must  have  wanted 
shelter  for  his  children.  When  his  eldest  daughter  was  about 
^  Miiioflll«m«  Anlica,  p.  108. 

s  llic  queen  of  Bohemia  to  sir  E.  NicbdUiB,  dated  Kov.  16, 1664.— Erdyn's 
Corregpopdenoe,  vol.  iv.  p.  152. 
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fifteen,  the  piincess,  who  was  very  fond  of  her,  wished  to 
relieve  the  chancellor  of  her  maintenance.  The  chancellor 
reminded  her  that  queen  Henrietta  would  be  offended,  be- 
cause he  knew  she  wished  to  recommend  a  young  lady  in  the 
place  of  young  mistress  Killigrew^  who  had  died  of  the  small- 
pox while  the  princess  of  Orange  was  staying  at  the  Spa  with 
the  king,  her  brother.  He  declared,  likewise,  ^^  that  her  royal 
highnesses  favour  to  his  daughter  would  draw  upon  him  a 
further  access  of  the  displeasure  of  his  queen,  which  already 
heavily  oppressed  him,  and  that  her  royal  highness  would 
experience  her  share/^  To  which  the  princess  of  Orange 
repUed,  ''I  have  always  paid  the  duty  to  the  queen,  my 
mother,  which  was  her  due ;  but  I  am  mistress  of  my  own 
family,  and  can  receive  what  servants  I  please, — ^nay,  I  should 
wrong  my  mother,  if  I  forbore  to  do  a  good  and  just  action 
lest  her  majesty  should  be  offended  at  it.  I  know  that  some 
iU  offices  have  been  done  you  to  my  mother,  but  I  doubt  not 
that  in  due  time  she  will  discern  that  she  has  been  mistaken.'' 
Chancellor  Hyde  remained  greatly  averse  to  a  separation  from 
his  daughter,  but  the  partiality  of  the  princess  and  the  queen 
of  Bohemia  to  the  young  lady  overbore  his  reluctance,  and 
Anne  Hyde  was  finally  established  at  the  Hague.  Mean- 
time, queen  Henrietta  showed  some  repentance  for  her  cruelty 
to  her  youngest  son ;  but  her  husband's  fieimily,  poor  as  they 
were,  preferred  taking  the  cost  of  his  maintenance  upon  them, 
to  trusting  his  religion  and  happiness  with  her. 

"  By  this  post,"  wrote  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  '*  I  have  had  very  good  news  of 
Glonoester'g  constancy  in  his  religion,  and  of  my  lord  of  Ormonde's  handsome 
carriage  in  that  husiness.  The  queen  saith, '  she  will  press  him  no  forther  iu  it  ;* 
but  I  hope  the  king  [Charles  II.]  will  not  trust  to  her,  but  get  him  away." 

This  su^estion  was  immediately  acted  upon.     Charles  II. 

wrote  formally  to  his  mother,  claiming  hi^  young  brother  as 

his  subject,   and  Henrietta  was  obhged  to  permit  him  to 

depart,*  in  the  middle  of  December,  1654. 

'  The  young  duke  of  Glonoester  did  not  arrive  at  Brussels  till  New-year's  day. 
He  was  aooompanied  by  his  fiuthful  tutor,  ^Ir.  Ix>veL  He  visited  Telling,  at 
that  time  the  residence  of  his  sister  the  princess  of  Orange,  where  his  aunt  of 
Bohemia  went  to  meet  him.  This  young  prince  made  his  first  campaign  under 
the  auspices  of  his  brother,  James  duke  of  York.  They  fought  in  the  Spanish 
service  against  Cromwell,  who  attacked  the  Spanish  Netbecknda  afterwards.  The 
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Haying  thus  driyen  her  sodb  from  her^  queen  Henrietta 
remained,  with  her  young  daughter,  a  guest  in  the  Palais- 
Boyal.  The  exiled  queen  had  ventured  to  hope  that  the 
young  king,  Louis  XIV.,  would  be  captivated  in  due  time  by 
the  charms  of  her  daughter ;  and  the  queen-regent,  Anne  of 
Austria,  had  assured  her,  '^  that  if  the  marriage-treaty  with 
her  brother's  daughter,  the  infanta  Maria  Theresa,  were 
broken,  that  the  king,  her  son,  should  espouse  the  young 
princess  of  England  /^  but  she  owned,  '*  that  to  see  him  many 
her  Spanish  niece  was  the  first  wish  of  her  heart/'  Louis 
XIV.,  who  was  stiU  in  his  minority,  had  as  yet  seen  no 
beauty  in  his  young  Enghsh  cousin,  who  was  a  small  delicate 
child,  and  he  took  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  mother  and 
aunt,  that  if  any  accident  freed  him  from  his  Spanish  fianc^e^ 
it  was  the  last  of  his  thoughts  to  replace  her  with  the  English 
princess.  One  evening,  in  the  spring  of  1655,  queen  Hen- 
rietta and  her  daughter  were  invited  to  see  the  king  dance  at 
a  ball,  which  Anne  of  Austria  gave  in  her  private  apartments. 
That  queen  had  been  ill  some  days,  and  appeared  dressed  in  a 
wrapping-robe,  and  the  comette  or  morning  cap  of  that  era,  to 
mark  that  she  was  an  invalid.  Her  guests  were  the  duchesses 
and  ladies  of  her  household,  and  those  who  had  young 
daughters  brought  them,  to  figure  in  the  grande  quadriUe 
which  was  formed  for  the  young  king.  The  party  was  rather 
of  a  juvenile  character,  and  the  dancers  were  from  the  age  of 

duke  of  York  records,  when  describing  a  very  sharp  action,— "The  duke  of 
Qloucester,  during  all  that  day,  seconded  me,  and  behaved  as  bravely  as  any  of 
bis  ancestors."  He  was  then  scarcely  sixteen.  This  slight  digression  throws 
some  light  on  the  perfect  harmony  that  prevailed  among  the  children  of  Charles 
I.,  and  their  attachment  to  the  church  of  England  at  a  time  when  there  was  no 
worldly  motive  to  mduce  them  to  adhere  to  it.  The  tender  friendship  that  sab- 
sisted  between  the  queen  of  Bohemia  and  her  brother's  children,  (although  rival 
interests  rendered  their  descendants  foes,)  is  likewise  an  historical  fact,  fully 
proved  by  her  correspondence.  She  felt  all  their  wrongs  and  sufferings  as  keenly, 
or  more  so,  than  her  own ;  she  loved  and  cherished  then*  Mends,  and  hated  thc^ 
foes,  with  all  the  vivacity  of  her  nature.  Elizabeth  detested  Christine  of  Sweden, 
and  utterly  refused  introduction  to  her,  on  account  of  the  abuse  that  fiintastic 
personage  levelled  at  "  her  most  dear  brother,  Charles  I./'  and  the  sycophantic 
homage  she  offered  to  Cromwell.  "  Sure,"  wrote  the  queen  of  Bohemia  at  thia 
juncture,  "  Cromwell  is  the  beast  in  the  Bevektions,  whom  all  the  kings  of  the 
earth  do  worship.  I  wish  him  a  like  end,  and  speedily."— Letters  of  &  queen 
of  Bohemia,  Evelyn  Collection. 
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the  princess  of  England^  who  was  about  eleven,  to  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  was  just  sixteen.  It  was  the  first  amuse- 
ment  of  the  kind  in  which  the  princess  Henrietta  of  England 
had  appeared,  and  etiquette  demanded  that  her  cousin,  the 
young  king  of  France,  should  dance  with  her.  He  was  then 
distractedly  in  love  with  Marie  de  Mancini,  (niece  to  his  artful 
prime-minister,  Mazarine,)  and  was  ready  to  share  his  crown 
with  her.  This  young  lady  not  bemg  present,  he  chose  to 
dance  with  her  sister,  the  duchess  de  Mercoeur,  and,  despite 
of  his  mother's  commands,  led  her  out  as  his  partner  in  the 
branU,  or  brawl.  The  queen-regent  rose  abruptly  from  her 
chair  of  state,  where  she  was  sitting  by  queen  Henrietta,  and 
advancing  to  Louis  XIY.,  took  the  niece  of  Mazarine  from 
him,  and  commanded  him  to  lead  the  young  princess  of 
England  to  the  dance.  Queen  Henrietta,  greatly  alarmed  at 
the  anger  of  her  sister-in-law  and  the  louring  brow  of  her 
nephew,  immediately  rose  and  joined  the  group.  She  assured 
the  king  ''that  her  daughter  would  not  dance, — ^she  was  too 
young  ]  besides,  she  had  hurt  her  foot,  and  could  not  be  his 
partner.''  These  polite  excuses  availed  not ;  Anne  of  Austria 
declared  that  if  the  queen  of  England  suffered  not  her 
daughter  to  dance,  the  king  should  have  no  partner  of  lower 
rauk.  The  result  was,  that  neither  Louis  XIV.  nor  the 
princess  Henrietta  joined  the  dancers.  The  king  was  in  dis- 
grace all  the  evening  with  his  mother,  who  reproached  him 
from  time  to  time ;  and  he  answered,  suDenly,  ''  that  he  did 
not  like  little  girls.'' ^  The  queen  of  England  could  not 
help  attributing  the  rudeness  of  the  young  king  to  contempt 
for  her  fallen  state.  She,  however,  experienced  a  still 
more  serious  mortification  when  the  princess  Marguerite,  the 
daughter  of  her  sister  the  duchess  of  Savoy,  arrived  at  the 
court  of  France,  literally  as  the  candidate  for  the  hand  of 
Louis  XIV.  This  tawny  princess  treated  her  aunt  and  the 
fair,  delicate  English  princess,  her  daughter,  with  the  super- 
cihous  condescension  that  some  rich  heiresses  use  towards 
poor  relations." 

^  Madame  d«  Motteville,  toL  t.  pp.  185, 186.  -  Ibid. 
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For  nearly  two  years  a  coldness  had  been  kept  up  between 
queen  Henrietta  and  her  sons^  who  were  inclined  to  view  her 
exdusive  fondness  for  their  young  Roman-cathotic  sister  with 
something  like  angry  jealousy,  when  the  princess  of  Orange 
paid  her  a  visit,  in  hopes  of  reconciling  all  differences.  The 
queen  was  delighted  to  see  her  eldest  daughter,  but  the  moment 
she  beheld  her  the  mania  of  conversion  returned.  She  carried 
her  to  the  nuns  of  Chaillot^  who  beset  the  poor  princess  with 
their  pious  entreaties:  father  Cyprian  added  his  theological 
arguments,  but  all  in  vain ;  the  princess  of  Orange  persisted 
in  remaining  true  to  the  church  of  England.'  It  was  at  this 
visit  that  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  accompanied  his  sister 
at  the  end  of  his  campaign  as  her  escort  to  Paris,  fell  in  love 
with  Anne  Hyde^  of  whom  he  thus  speaks  in  his  memoirs : 
**  Besides  her  person,  she  had  all  the  qualities  proper  to  in- 
flame a  heart  less  apt  to  take  fire  than  his,  and  she  brought 
his  passion  to  such  a  height,  that,  between  the  time  he  first 
saw  her  and  the  winter  before  the  king's  restoration,  he  re- 
solved to  marry  none  but  her,  and  promised  her  to  do  it. 
The  king,  to  whom  he  confided  his  passion,  refused  his  con- 
sent, and  dissoaded  his  brother  from  the  marriage,  whidi 
made  him  conceal  it  for  several  months/'^ 

Time  and  death,  meaDwhile,  were  silently  effecting  a  diange 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  royal  family  of  England;  but  the 
decease  of  Cromwell  at  first  raised  no  hopes  in  the  mind  of 
the  widowed  queen  for  the  restoration  of  her  son.  It  is  a 
curious  point  to  be  able  to  imveil  her  actual  feelings  at  this 
crisis,  by  means  of  the  following  letter,'  written  to  a  person 
in  whom  she  so  thoroughly  confided  as  madame  de  Motteville. 
It  was  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  that  lady,  congratulating  her 
on  the  removal  of  her  persecutor : — 

'  MS.  of  Pere  Cyprian,  who  admits,  when  disciusing  this  yint^  that  queen 
Henrietta  had  secretly  endeavonred  to  tarn  her  daughter  Mary  from  the  dinich 
of  England  in  her  girlhood. 

^  Autograph  Liib  of  James  II.,  edited  hy  Macpherson,  pp.  15-21. 

3  Madame  de  Motteville,  yoL  y.  p.  276.  This  letter  is  headed,  "  Copy  of  a 
letter  of  Henriette  Marie,  queen  of  England,  written  throoghont  with  her  own 
hand,  to  Madame  de  Motteville,  this  Wednesday,  September  18,  1658,  K-B." 
The  death  of  Cromwell  had  occoned  September  18,  V.8.,  September  8,  old  style. 
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QnxBN  Hbkrixtta  Mabia  to  Madame  de  Mottevillb. 

'*  Yoa  might  accuse  me  with  reason  of  showing  little  sensibility  to  the  kindnesB 
of  my  friends,  if  1  did  not  inform  you  that  I  only  received  your  letter  this  morn- 
ing, thongh  dated  on  Sunday.  I  thought  yon  would  hear  with  joy  the  news  of 
the  death  of  that  scSUrai,  but  I  own  to  you*  whether  it  be  that  my  heart  is  so 
wrapt  in  melancholy  that  it  is  incapable  of  it,  or  that  I  really  see  not,  as  yet,  any 
great  advantages  that  will  accrue  to  us,  but  I  feel  no  very  great  satisfaction ;  the 
most  I  have  is,  seeing  the  hopes  of  all  my  fHends.  I  beg  you  will  thank  madame 
du  Plessis  and  mademoiselle  de  Bebiave  very  warmly.  I  should  be  indeed 
rejoiced  to  make  the  fourth  in  your  company.  I  would  dwell  long  on  the  tried 
friendship  of  all  of  you  for  me,  but  in  truth  there  is  more  in  my  heart  than  can  be 
expressed,  and  my  actions  shall  make  you  see  it  on  all  occasions.  I  entreat  yoa 
to  believe,  or  you  will  wrong  me,  that  I  am,  from  the  depth  of  my  soul, 

«  Your  friend,  .,  Henbiet™  Mabie,  R." 

The  hopes  of  better  times,  which  had  appeared  so  indis- 
tinct to  the  mind  of  the  widow  of  Charles  I.,  were  gradually 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months,  when  the 
appearance  of  certain  English  time-servers,  who  flocked  to 
her  court  and  endeavoured  to  forestall  her  favour,  proved  the 
unerring  symptoms  of  approaching  prosperity.  From  the 
journal  of  one  of  these  fair-weather  friends  may  be  gathered 
the  following  intelligence :  "  After  the  death  of  Cromwell,'^ 
says  sir  John  Reresby,  "  I  endeavoured  to  be  known  in  the 
queen-mother's  court,  which  she  kept  then  at  the  Palais* 
Boyal.  Her  majesty,  at  that  time,  had  none  of  her  children 
with  her  but  the  princess  Henrietta,  and  as  few  of  the  Enghsh 
made  their  court  to  her,  I  was  the  better  received.  I  spoke 
French,  and  danced  pretty  well,  and  the  young  princess, 
then  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  behaved  to  me  with  all  the 
civil  freedom  that  might  be ;  she  danced  with  me,  played  on 
the  harpsichord  to  me  in  her  apartment,  suffered  me  to  wait 
on  her  as  she  walked  in  the  garden,  and  sometimes  to  toss 
her  in  a  swing,  between  two  great  trees,  and,  in  fine,  to  be 
present  at  all  her  innocent  diversions.^  The  queen  had  a 
great  affection  for  England,  though  she  had  met  with  such 
severity  of  usage  there.  Before  the  great  men  and  ladies  of 
France  she  discoursed  much  in  praise  of  the  people  and 
countiy,—- of  their  courage,  their  generosity,  and  good-nature ; 
and  she  would  excuse  the  rebellion,  as  being  brought  about 

'  Sir  John  Rereeby*8  Memoirs,  p.  4.  Swin^ng  was  still  a  ftshionaUe  diver« 
non  in  the  time  of  Addison.    See  the  Spectator. 
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by  some  desperate  enthusiasts,  rather  than  proceeding  from 
the  temper  of  the  nation.  To  give  a  little  instance  of  her 
care,  in  regard  to  our  countrymen,  I  happened  one  day  to 
carry  an  English  gentleman  to  courts  and  he^  willing  to  be 
yery  gay,  had  got  him  a  garniture  of  rich  red  and  yellow 
ribbons  to  his  suit;  and  the  queen,  observing  the  absurd 
effect,  called  to  me,  and  advised  me  to  tell  my  friend  to  mend 
his  taste  a  little  as  to  his  choice  of  ribbons,  for  the  two  colours 
he  had  joined  were  ridiculous  in  France,  and  would  make 

people  laugh  at  him I  had  three  cousins  in  an  English 

convent  in  France,  one  of  them  an  ancient  lady,  aonce  abbess 
of  the  house.  Thither  the  queen  was  wont  to  retire  for  some 
days,  and  this  lady  told  me  that  lord  Jermyn  had  the  queen 
greatly  in  awe  of  him,  and  indeed  it  was  obvious  that  he  had 
uncommon  interest  with  her  and  her  concerns ;  but  that  he 
was  married  to  her,  or  had  children  by  her,  as  some  have 
reported,  I  did  not  then  believe,  though  the  thing  was 
certainly  so.'^  Pepys  mentions  the  same  gossip  story,  and 
speaks  of  a  daughter  that  the  queen  had  by  Jermyn.  An 
assertion  has  likewise  been  made  in  print  to  the  following 
effect,  by  an  anonymous  writer :  ''  I  myself  have  often  heard 
Mr.  B.  Osborne,  then  at  Paris  with  the  exiled  king,  affirm 
that  he  saw  lord  Jermyn  and  the  queen  Henrietta  solemnly 
married  together.^'  Who  *'I  myself^'  may  be  by  name,  it 
would  not  be  easy  at  present  to  discover ;  he  is  the  anonymous 
author  of  a  most  atrocious  libel,  published  in  1690  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  surpassing  all  the  other  personal  slanders 
on  the  Stuart  sovereigns^  a  difficult  task,  but  he  has  certainly 
accomplished  it.^ 

So  Uttle  did  the  government  of  France  expect  the  restora- 
tion of  the  royal  family  of  Stuart,  that  cardinal  Mazarine, 
fearful  of  incurring  the  enmity  of  CromweU^s  successor,  would 
not  permit  Charles  II.  to  tarry  more  than  a  few  days  with 
queen  Henrietta,  when  he  was  on  his  road  from  Fontarabia. 
Both  the  queen  and  her  son  earnestly  petitioned  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  stay  longer  with  her,  she  being  then 

1  Secret  History  of  the  Bdgns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  with  a  True  F6i^ 
tndcture  of  WiUiun  Henry  of  Nassan. 
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at  her  country-seat   at  Colombes;^   nevertlieless^    Mazarine 
insisted   on   his  departure  from  France.     Charles  left   his 
mother  unwillingly^  as  he  had  many  consultations  to  hold 
with  her  respecting  the  important  change  in  English  affairs^ 
and  to  the  regret  of  both^  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  Brussels. 
Reresby,  who  was  rather  better  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
the  pubhc  mind  in  England  than  the  French  prime-minister, 
remained  a  close  attendant  on  queen  Henrietta's  court,  and 
was  actually  there  when  the  news  of  the  Restoration  arrived. 
He  affirms  that  the  queen  expressed  extravagant  joy ;  and, 
that  the  whole  French  and  English  court  might  rejoice  with 
her,  she  gave  a  magniiScent  ball,  to  which  every  courtier  of 
note,  belonging  to  either  country,  was  invited,  and  all  the 
English  gentlemen,  of  whatsoever  politics  they  might  be, 
were  guests :  among  others,  sir  John  Beresby  was  commanded 
by  the  queen  to  dance  with  the  cardinal's  niece,  the  beautiM 
Hortcnse  Mancini.     '"There  was  a  much  greater  resort  at 
this  time  to  our  queen's  court,'*  pursues  Reresby,  ''  than  to 
those  of  the  two  French  queens,  for  her  good-humour  and 
wit,  and  the  great  beauty  of  the  young  princess,  her  daughter, 
made  it  more  attractive  than  the  solemn  Spanish  etiquette 
observed  in  the  others.     I  had  more  honours  from  our  queen 
and  her  daughter,  while  I  staid  at  Paris,  than  I  deserved." 
That  certainly  was  true,  since  the  only  return  he  made  for 
their  hospitaUty  was,  to  promulgate  a  slander,  for  which  not 
the  slightest  evidence   can  be  discovered.     In  private  the 
joy  of  queen  Henrietta  assumed  a  devout  character;  it  appears 
that  she  was  at  the  Palais-Royal  when  the  news  arrived,  and 
hastened  from  her  abode  to  her  nuns  at  Chaillot  the  moment 
she  heard  of  it,  to  glad  them  with  the  good  tidings.     Here 
she  remained  till  her   son  Charles  II.  paid  a  flying  visit, 
incognito,  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  her  on  the 
subject.     The  mother  and  son  dined  together  in  the  refectory 
of  the  ChaUlot  convent,  and  were  waited  on  at  table  by  the 
nuns.     In  the  evening  the  queen  assisted  at  a  solemn  service 
in  the  chapel,  in  which  the  whole  choir  sung,  and  prayers 
were  offered  for  the  benedictions  of  Heaven  on  the  royal 
>  Memoirs  of  James  11.,  ¥mtten  by  himself. 
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family  of  England.)  The  queen  resumed,  from  this  time,  all 
her  former  activity  of  mind ;  and,  to  assist  her  son  in  his 
restoration,  she  exerted  herself  to  obtain  for  him  a  loan,  or 
present,  of  fifty  thousand  crowns  from  the  duchess  of  Savoy, 
her  sister,  and  she  renewed  every  ancient  tie  and  aOianoe  in 
his  favour. 

The  delirious  joy  of  the  Restoration,  May  29,  1660,  was 
not  witnessed  by  her,  a  circumstance  which  called  forth  the 
following  apostrophe  from  her  poet  and  secretary,  the  cele- 
brated Cowley,  in  his  ode  on  the  return  and  restoration  of 
Charles  II.:— 

'*  Where's  now  the  royal  mother,— where? 
To  take  her  mighty  share 
In  this  inspiring  sight. 
And  with  the  part  she  takes,  to  add  to  the  delight ! 

Ah,  why  art  thou  not  here, 
Thou  always  best,  and  now  the  happiest  queen. 
To  8^  our  joy,  and  with  new  joy  be  seen  ? 
How  wen  thy  diiferent  virtues  thee  become^ 
Daughter  of  triumphs,  queen  of  martrydom  I" 

Her  delay  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  n^otiation 
she  had  in  hand,  in  regard  to  her  daughter's  marriage  with 
her  nephew  Philippe,  who,  by  the  death  of  her  brother 
Gaston,  in  the  autumn  of  1659,  had  lately  become  duke  of 
Orleans.  In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  for  the  union  of  his 
eldest  brother,  Louis  XIY.,  with  the  infanta  Maria  Theresa^ 
Orleans  had  fidlen  violently  in  love  with  his  beautiful  cousin. 
It  is  said,  that  Louis  XIV.  was  likewise  sensibly  touched  by 
her  charms  when  it  was  too  late.  A  marriage  between  one 
or  other  of  her  royal  nephews  with  hor  daughter,  was  the  aim 
of  Henrietta  fix>m  the  time  she  determined  to  bring  her  up  a 
Boman-catholic.  Even  pere  Cyprian  was  fully  aware  of  the 
policy  of  the  queen  of  England  in  this  matter.  His  manu- 
scripts contain  a  graphic  portrait  of  Henrietta  of  England. 
He  says :  "  Now  I  will  continue  the  history  of  my  petite 
princesse.  It  was  well  known  how  entirely  she  was  beloved 
by  the  queen  her  mother.  Indeed  it  often  happens  that 
parents  love  most  tenderly  their  youngest  children,  witness 
the  affection  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  for  Joseph  and  Benjamin. 
^  Inedited  MS.  at  the  hdtd  de  Soulnse,  Archives  Secrete  de  France. 
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Of  all  her  children,  certainly  the  queen  cherished  la  petite 
princesse  the  most^  though  she  had  for  the  whole  the  true 
affection  of  a  mother/'  It  must  be  confessed,  with  due  defe- 
rence to  the  pere  Cyprian  Oamache,  that  she  had  a  most 
extraordinary  way  of  showing  it  to  those  who  persisted  in 
attending  the  service  of  the  church  of  England.  ^'  La  petite 
princesse/'  continues  the  fitther,  '^  was  of  a  rare  beauty,  of  a 
sweet  temper,  and  a  noble  spirit,  and  apphed  herself  to  all 
the  exercises  fitting  to  her  royal  degree.  She  excelled  the 
most  skilful  in  dances,  in  musical  instruments,  and  all  similar 
accomplishments ;  the  elegance  of  her  person,  her  port 
sweetly  majestic,  and  all  her  movements  so  justly  and  taste- 
fully regulated,  called  forth  the  praises  of  every  one  who 
beheld  her.  Above  all,  her  aunt,  madame  Christine  the 
duchess  of  Savoy,  envied  the  queen  her  mother  la  petite 
princesse.  Supposing  that  she  was  to  be  brought  up  as  a 
Protestant,  like  her  brothers  and  sisters,  her  aunt  of  Savoy 
expressed  a  wish  to  take  her  for  her  own,  and  bring  her  up 
in  the  religion  that  she  thought  would  make  her  graces  of 
mind  equal  those  of  her  person.^'  As  this  sister  of  queen 
H^irietta  had  disgraced  her  regency  by  a  fierce  i)erBecution 
of  the  Yaudois^  it  was  better  that  la  petite  princesse  was 
educated  under  the  mild  tuition  of  her  loving  tutor,  father 
Cyprian. 

The  peaceable  re-establishment  of  Charles  II.  in  his  king- 
doms, without  war,  without  contest,  and  without  a  sword 
being  drawn,  occurred  at  the  time  when  the  princess,  his 
sister,  had  gained  the  perfection  of  her  beauty.  The  duke 
of  Orleans,  with  the  consent  of  his  brother  Louis  XIY.,  pro- 
posed to  marry  her,  and  demanded  her  of  the  queen,  her 
mother.^  This  affair  came  to  a  conclusion  when  Charles  II. 
had  been  settled  in  his  kingdom  about  five  months.  Queen 
Henrietta  knew  there  was  the  important  point  of  the  portion 
of  the  young  princess  to  settle  with  the  English  parhament ; 
she  therefore  resolved  to  go  to  England  with  her  daughter  to 
conclude  the  negotiation,  and  take  possession  at  the  same  time 
of  her  own  long-withheld  dowry.     She  hoped,  likewise,  to 

>  MS.  of  PereQaxnache. 
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break  the  marriage  of  her  second  son  James  with  Mrs.  Anne 
Hyde,  of  which  she  had  heard  some  romours  with  rage  and 
difigost.  She  need  not  have  been  so  very  indignant,  if  it  is 
true  that  she  had  undertaken  the  negotiation  of  the  marriage 
of  the  niece  of  cardinal  Mazarine  with  her  son  Charles  11.,^ 
for  Mazarine  and  his  fieunily  had  sprung  from  the  very  lowest 
classes  in  their  native  country,  while  the  ancestors  of  Anne 
Hyde  belonged  to  a  rank  of  English  country  gentry,  the 
nobiles  minores,  as  they  are  very  truly  called  in  the  Issue  rolls, 
from  among  whom  the  proudest  of  her  son's  royal  ancestcnrs 
had  not  disdained  to  choose  queens.  Perhaps  her  chief 
inducement  to  negotiate  such  a  degrading  marriage  was,  that 
she  meant  to  divert  the  cardinal  from  shaking  her  son's 
newly-settled  throne  by  his  intrigues.  However,  Charles  BE. 
positively  refused  the  aUiance,  and  death  removed  Mazarine  a 
few  weeks  after  queen  Henrietta  had  undertaken  this  com- 
mission. 

Queen  Henrietta  was  never  again  to  behold  the  son  with 
whom  she  had  parted  with  such  wrath  on  account  of  his 
attachment  to  the  church  of  England.  The  young  duke  of 
Gloucester  had  accompanied  his  brothers  at  the  Bestoration ; 
he  had  been  received  with  great  r^ard  by  the  people,  on 
account  of  his  firmness  to  his  religious  principles.  He  fell 
ill  with  the  smallpox  in  September,  and  died  on  the  22nd 
of  that  month,  '^  notwithstanding  repeated  bleedings,''  as  the 
public  papers  of  the  day  affirm.  The  queen's  grief  for  the 
death  of  her  youngest  son  was  interrupted  by  the  unwelcome 
confirmation  of  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  with  Anne 
Hyde.  Nothing  could  exceed  her  exasperation  at  this  event : 
it  was  not  allayed  by  the  letters  she  received  from  her  eldest 
daughter,  the  princess  of  Orange,  who  had  arrived  in  Eng- 
land at  the  very  crisis  of  the  whole  discovery,  and  was  warm 
in  the  expression  of  her  rage  at  the  idea  of  her  maid  becom- 
ing her  sister-in-law.  The  queen  expedited  her  journey  to 
England,  in  hopes  of  rending  asunder  ties  which  she  resolved 
should  not  be  permanent;  she  immediately  wrote  a' very 
severe  letter  to  her  son  James,  reproaching  him  "for  having 
'  Madame  de  Mottevill^  vol.  vi. 
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such  low  thoughts  as  to  wish  to  marry  such  a  woman/'  The 
duke  of  York  showed  his  mother's  letter  to  his  beloved,  and 
assured  her  that  he  would  not  be  moved  by  it  to  her  injury. 
To  IfiTig  Charles  II.  the  queen  wrote,  "  that  she  was  on  her 
way  to  England  to  prevent,  with  her  authority,  so  great  a 
stain  and  dishonour  to  the  crown ;''  and,  among  other 
passionate  expressions,  she  added,  "  that  her  purpose  was  to 
complain  to  the  parliament  against  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
to  urge  that  the  highest  remedies  were  to  be  appUed  for  the 
prevention  of  so  great  a  mischief/'^  Meantime,  envy  and 
scandal  had  been  busy  with  their  usual  work;  a  knot  of 
profligate  courtiers,  stimulated  by  the  hopes  of  ingratiating 
themselves  with  the  queen-mother  and  the  princess  of  Orange^ 
had  invented  so  many  atrocious  slanders  on  the  character  of 
the  wife  of  the  duke  of  York,  that  no  man  of  honour  could 
have  retained  an  attachment  to  her  while  they  persisted  in 
their  testimony. 

^  Life  of  Clarendon,  toL  i.  p.  SSi. 
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Full  of  wrath  at  the  imprudence  of  her  second  son's  mar- 
riage with  an  English  gentlewoman,  the  queen-mother  arrived 
at  Calais  to  embark  with  her  beautiful  darling,  the  princess 
Henrietta,  for  those  shores  firom  which  she  had  so  long  been 
banished.  Her  son,  the  duke  of  York,  against  whom  her  rage 
flamed  so  high,  arrived  at  Calais  the  same  day,  October 
•H,  1660,  to  escort  her,  as  lord  high-admiral,  to  England,  for 
which  purpose  ^a  fleet  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  British  navy- 
waited  under  his  command.  Directly  queen  Henrietta  saw 
her  son,  her  passion  gave  vent  to  a  torrent  of  reproaches  on 
the  subject  of  his  engagement  with  Anne  Hyde.  The  wrong 
which  the  duke  imagined  had  been  done  to  his  disinterested 
love  was  then  burning  at  his  heart,  and  he  replied  to  his 
royal  mother,  that  "  He  asked  her  pardon  for  having  placed 
his  affections  so  low;  that  he  had  been  punished  by  the  un- 
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wordunesB  of  the  object^  of  which  he  had  received  such 
evidence;  that  he  wookl  never  again  see  her^  nor  could  he 
own  as  his  wife  a  womBu  who  had  been  so  basely  false  to 
him/'*  The  queen  esprassed  herself  well  satisfied  with  this 
resolution^  and  nothing  now  prevented  her  fixnn  enjoying  the 
ceremonial  of  embarkation,  which  took  place  with  tiie  utmost 
splendour  as  a  grand  marine  festival.  '^  All  those  mighty 
vessels  were  hung,  £rom  the  topsails  to  the  decks,  with  the 
gayest  flags,  numerous  as  the  leaves  of  trees/'  records  pere 
Gamache,  who  is  the  only  historian  of  this  inspiring  scene; 
"  the  masts  of  that  great  fleet  seemed  to  rise  thickly  as  a 
forest.  Their  cannon  began  to  discharge,  one  ship  afker 
another,  when  her  majesty's  embarkation  commenced,  and, 
in  truth,  for  half  an  hour  they  made  a  most  marvellous  noise^ 
which  was  distinctly  heard  from  Calais  to  Pover.  But  never 
surely  was  there  seen  so  profound  a  calm  at  sea;  the  ocean 
remained  waveless  as  a  looking-glass;  not  a  sail,  not  even  a 
flag  stirred  or  waved^  and  those  majestic  sh^^s  laid  motion* 
less  on  the  sm&ce  of  the  water.  Thus  the  Engliflb  fleet,  with 
her  migesty  on  board,  continued  a  day  and  night,  which  we 
had  to  pass  on  the  sea.  The  duke  of  York  had  fortunately 
provided  a  sumptuous  banquet  on  board,  not  only  for  his 
mother  and  sister,  but  for  all  their  retinue;  and  thus  was  that 
great  hunger  appeased,  which  so  long  a  sqjoum  on  a  calm 
sea  naturally  provoked.  This  regale  was  at  the  expense  of 
our  grand  admiral,  the  duke  of  York,  and  when  he  remem- 
bered that  we  had  to  fast,  because,  by  our  calendar,  it  was 
the  vigil  of  All  Saints,  he  came  to  us  kindly,  and  said,  '  I 
hear  that  you  must  not  eat  meat  to-day.  I  doubt  you  will 
be  inconvenienced,  for  all  my  people  are  Huguenots,  who 
have  made  no  provision  of  fish  for  such  an  exigence;  but  I 
believe  there  is  some  sturgeon  for  the  queen,  part  of  which 
I  will  send  to  your  table.'''  At  that  time,  James  duke  of 
York  was  a  zealous  member  of  the  church  of  England.  « 
^'  The  passage  firom  Calais  to  Dover  is  usually  made,  in  a 

'  Life  of  Clarendon,  voL  !•  p.  887« 
*  MS.  of  P^  Gamitche,  p.  120.    Oct.  29th  l^  new  style;  Oct  19th  by  old 
style,  then  followed  in  Fingland. 
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favourable  wind,  in  three  Iiours/^  continues  pere  Gamache; 
*'  it  was  acoomplished  with  difficulty,  in  this  singular  calm,  in 
two  days.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  fleet 
drew  near  Dover,  and  his  majesty  Charles  II.  came  on  board 
to  welcome  his  royal  mother.  These  illustrious  personages 
landed  at  vesper-time,  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  joy 
from  the  people  that  it  was  possible  to  show.  The  king  had 
prepared  a  feast  for  his  royal  mother  and  his  sister  at 
Dover-castle,  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  At  this  supper 
were  assembled  every  member  of  the  royal  femily  of  Stuart 
to  welcome  queen  Henrietta :  her  beloved  daughter,  the  prin- 
cess of  Orange,  was  there,  and  with  them  sat  down  to  table 
Charles  II.,  James  duke  of  York,  the  princess  Henrietta,  and 
prince  Rupert.  Some  of  these  royal  personages  were  Pro- 
testants, and  others  Cathohcs:  it  was  necessary  to  say  grace 
according  to  their  separate  faiths.  The  king's  chaplain  began, 
and  blessed  the  viands  according  to  the  Protestant  mode. 
Immediately  after,  I  made  a  Catholic  benediction,  saying,  in 
a  solemn  and  elevated  voice,  '  Benedic  Domine  nos  et  hac  tua 
dona  qtuB  tua  largitaie.  Sumus  sumpturi  per  Christum  Do- 
minum  nostrum  J  ^  Then,  extending  my  arms,  I  made  a  great 
sign  of  the  cross  over  the  table  which  was  served,  the  king, 
and  my  queen,  and  all  the  princesses  and  princes  standing 
while  I  made  my  benediction.  Around  stood  as  spectators 
the  townsmen  of  Dover,  being  puritans,  independents,  and 
trembleurs,  [quakers,  we  presume,]  all  sworn  enemies  to  the 
ceremonies  of  our  church,  especially  to  the  sign  of  the  cross: 
they  testified  great  astonishment  at  the  hberty  I  took,  in 
making  it  thus  pubUdy  at  the  table  of  their  Protestant  king." 
The  whole  population  of  Dover,  it  seems,  had  crowded  into 
the  hall  of  Dover-castle  to  see  the  royal  supper;  and  as  the 
phre  says  they  were  chiefly  dissenters,  assuredly  nothing 
could  be  more  mischievous  than  this  parade  of  ceremonies, 
against  which  the  religious  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the 
English  people  were  opposed.  The  man  was  perfectly  im- 
practicable, being  thoroughly  unworldly,  and  oidy  ambitious 
of  martyrdom.  He  had,  in  his  former  residence  in  England, 
'  The  Latin  is  thus  written  in  the  MS. 
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sought  with  great  zeal  an  opportunity  of  being  knocked  on 
the  head  by  some  roundhead  trooper  or  other  at  the  queen's 
chapel  in  Somerset-house,  where  he  persisted  in  performing 
the  Roman-catholic  rites  after  the  rebellion  had  broken  out, 
and  he  returned  to  England  full  of  a  similar  spirit.  At  the 
same  time,  he  seems  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  great  injury 
he  was  doing  to  the  queen-mother  and  the  lately  restored 
royal  £Eunily.  He  goes  on  to  describe  the  astonishment  of 
the  people  when,  next  momiog,  he  and  his  coadjutors  said 
high  mass  before  queen  Henrietta  in  the  great  haU  of  Dover- 
castle. 

King  Charles  brought  his  mother  from  Oravesend  by 
water  to  Whitehall,  November  2.  The  river  from  Lambeth 
to  the  city  was  so  thronged  with  boats,  that  no  person  could 
make  way  among  them.  Pepys,  who  disbursed  sixpence  for 
a  sculler  to  row  up  to  the  royal  baj^es,  was  disappointed, 
and  observes,  in  a  pet,  "  that  there  were  but  three  bonfires 
in  the  city  to  welcome  her,  and  it  was  believed  that  her 
coming  did  not  please  any  one/'  The  very  next  day  after  the 
queen's  arrival  at  Whitehall  she  held  a  great  levee,  and  many 
of  the  nobility  came  to  Idss  her  hand;  the  privy  council 
waited  on  her  in  a  body,  and  congratulated  her  on  her  return 
to  England.  The  lord  chancellor.  Clarendon,  was  obliged,  by 
the  etiquette  of  Ins  official  situation,  to  appear  at  their  head: 
notwithstanding  the  indignation  that  the  queen  cherished 
against  his  daughter,  and  which  she  had  declared  in  France 
should  prevent  her  from  even  speaking  to  him,  she  did  not 
receive  him  less  graciously  than  his  companions. 

The  unfortunate  Anne  Hyde  brought  into  the  world,  some 
days  afterwards,  a  living  son,  which  the  duke  of  York  would, 
a  few  weeks  before,  have  been  proud  to  own  as  his  heir;  but 
at  this  time  his  sister  and  his  friend  sir  Charles  Berkeley 
had  so  completely  poisoned  his  mind  with  the  doubts  of  his 
wife's  fidelity,  that  he  remained  in  a  state  of  miserable  un- 
certamty.^  Although  queen  Henrietta  manifested  lively  indig- 
nation whenever  the  remembrance  of  Anne  Hyde  occurred  to 
her,  yet  she  must  be  acquitted  of  the  great  wickedness  of 
^  Life  of  Clarendon,  toL  L  p.  890. 
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gaboming  fUse  witnesses  against  her^  of  -wiach.  crime  tiie 
prinoess  of  Orange^  who  still  remamed  in  England^  waa  by  no 
means  dear.  But  the  dialogue  that  Clarendon  himself  re- 
cords as  passing  between  the  dnke  of  Yoik  and  bis  royal 
mother  at  the  embarkation^  proves  that  <3iese  iniquities  had 
been  practised  before  the  return  of  the  latter^  and  that  she 
was  then  equally  a  stranger  to  the  scandals  on  Anne  Hyde, 
and  the  effect  produced  by  them  on  the  mind  of  her  son. 

The  thoughts  of  Henrietta  soon  were  forced  back  to  those 
heavy  sarrows  which  prove  how  little  the  world  is,  witli  all 
the  vain  distinctions  and  pomps  thereof^  to  a  heart  which  has 
once  been  truly  given  to  an  object  loved  and  lost.  The  tran- 
sient triumph  of  her  entrance  into  a  metropohs  which  she  had 
quitted  so  disastrously^  was  succeeded  by  fedings  of  the 
deepest  sorrow^  to  which  she  abandoned  herself  as  if  in  a 
long-lasting  fit  of  despair.  She  shut  herself  up  for  hours 
alone^  and  when  her  ladies  craved  admittance,  it  was  found 
that  she  had  been  weeping  bitterly.^  ''The  sight  of  the 
apartments  where  she  passed  her  happy  wedded  life  with 
Charles  I.,  she  deckcred,  agomEed  her;  the  vicinity  to  the 
scene  of  his  death  wrung  her  heart.  She  could  not  bear  to 
look  on  that  Westminster-hall  where  he  was  arraigned  as  a 
criminal,  nor  that  palace  of  their  form^  pleasures  the  Ban- 
queting-house,  before  which  his  blood  was  shed.'  She  sunk 
into  the  deepest  melancholy,  and  the  worst  was,  that  the 
relief  of  change  of  place  could  not  be  afforded  her,  for  there 
were  neither  funds  nor  time  to  restore  her  dower-paHace  of 
Somerset-house,  whidi  was  utterly  dilapidated.  '  Ruins  and 
desolation,'  she  said,  '  are  around  and  about  me.'  A  thousand 
sorrowful  thoughts  beset  her;  she  wept,  she  wrung  her  hands, 
and  called  herself  the  desolate  widow  of  Charles,  la  reine  maU 
heureuse.  All  the  ladies  and  ofiBcers  of  her  household  hoped 
that  her  stay  would  not  be  long  in  England.'" 

While  the  queen-mother  remained  in  this  unhappy  state, 
the  duke  of  York,  her  favourite  son,  was  ill  and  wretched,  with 
his  heart  yearning  towards  his  wife  and  son.     Although  he 

^  Vie  de  Henrietie  de  France,  appended  to  the  Oraimn  de  Bossnet^ 
*  Ilnd.  *  MS.  of  Pte  Cyprian  aimache. 
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was  quite  ready  to  defy  his  mother  and  sister>  who  were  so 
foriously  set  against  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Claren- 
don^ he  was  strangely  perplexed  by  the  declaration  of  sir 
Charles  Berkeley^  the  captain  of  his  guard,  who  affirmed  that 
both  the  mother  and  child  p»tained  to  him,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  marry  the  one  and  own  the  other.  The  unfortunate 
Anne  protested  that  her  hand,  h&t  heart,  and  her  in&nt  be- 
longed  to  her  princely  husband,  and  took  the  most  solemn 
oaths  to  this  effect  before  the  bishop  of  Winchester  and  the 
duchess  of  Ormonde,  while  she  was  in  a  dangerous  state  be- 
tween life  and  death.  The  king,  who  seems  to  have  acted 
with  unusual  respectability  on  this  occasion,  took  the  part  of 
his  distressed  sister-in-law,  whom  he  declared  he  believed  to 
be  greatly  wronged.  In  this  state  was  the  court  of  England 
when  the  Christmas  of  1660  drew  near,  which  was  to  be  cde- 
brated  in  the  palace  with  all  the  aasieot  festivities  of  meny 
England.^ 

*  ^Christnuu^**  Bays  p^  Cyprian,  "waa  always  observed  in  this  oonntry, 
especially  at  the  king's  palaoeo,  with  greater  pomp  than  in  any  other  leahn  in 
Europe."  Among  other  ancient  ceremonies  now  forgotten,  he  mentions  a  pretty 
one^  in  which  a  branch  of  the  Glastonboiy  thorn,  which  nsnally  flowers  on 
Christmas-eve,  used  to  be  brought  np  in  prooeanon»  sod  presented  in  great  pomp 
to  the  king  and  qneen  of  England  on  Christmas  morning.  P^re  Qamache,  in 
mentioning  this  ceremony,  says,  this  blossoming  thorn  was  mnch  venerated  by 
the  English^  because,  in  their  traditions  they  say  that  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
brought  to  Qlastonbmry  a  thorn  oat  of  onr  Lord's  crown,  and  planting  it  in  the 
earth,  it  boorgeoned  and  blossomed,  and  yearly  produced  flowers  to  decorate  the 
attar  on  Christmas-eve  mass^ — 

«That  only  night  in  aJl  the  year 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalioe  fear." — Ward$UH>rtk. 

The  pere  seems  to  ei^oy  very  much  the  following  anecdote  of  Charles  I.,  thoogh 
it  was  against  the  Roman-catholics :  "  Well !"  said  the  king,  extending  his  hand, 
one  Christmas-day,  to  take  the  flowering  braneh  of  Glastonbury  thorn,  "  this  is 
a  miracle,  is  it  P' — "  Tes,  your  miyesty,"  replied  the  officer  who  presented  it,  <*  a 
miracle  peculiar  to  England;  and  regarded  with  great  veneration  by  the  Catholics 
here." — *'How  so?"  said  the  king,  "when  this  miracle  opposes  itself  to  the 
pope  ?"  (Srery  one  looked  astonished  in  the  royal  circle,  papist  and  protestant.) 
"  You  bring  me  this  miraculous  branch  on  Christmas-day,  old  style.  Does  it 
always  observe  the  old  style,  by  which  we  English  celebrate  the  Nativity,  in  its 
time  of  flowering  ?"  aoked  the  king.  "  Always,"  replied  the  venerators  of  the 
miracle.  "  Then,"  said  king  Charles,  '*  the  pope  and  your  miracle  difi*er  not  a 
httle,  for  he  always  celebrates  Chxistmas-day  ten  days  earlier  by  the  calendar  of 
new  style,  which  has  been  ordained  at  Home  by  pa^  orders  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury." This  dialogue  probably  put  an  end  to  this  old  custom,  which,  setting  aU 
idea  of  miracle  aside,  was  a  picturesque  one,  for  a  flowering  branch  on  Christmas- 
day  i%  a  pleasing  gift,  whether  in  a  court  or  a  cottage. 
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The  Christmas  of  1660  was  no  season  of  rgoicing  for  the 
queen-mother.  The  royal  vaults  which  had  so  recently  been 
unclosed  to  receive  young  Gloucester^  again  yawned  for  an- 
other of  the  royal  family  before  the  year  was  completed. 
The  princess  of  Orange  was  smitten  with  the  smallpox  on 
the  18th  of  December.  The  fatal  practice  of  bleeding  re- 
peatedly while  the  eruption  was  appearing,  was  then  the 
favourite  medical  treatment :  it  was  die  true  cause  why  that 
horrid  disease  was  generally  fatal  whenever  it  attacked  per- 
sons of  rank  at  this  era.  The  struggle  both  with  the  disease 
and  the  doctor  was  too  much  for  most  constitutions,  and  the 
patient  usually  succumbed.  The  queen,  when  she  found 
that  the  princess  of  Orange  was  attacked  with  the  smallpox, 
hurried  away  her  beautiful  darling  Henrietta  from  Somerset- 
house,  and  enclosed  hoself  with  her  in  the  palace  of  St. 
James.^  How  the  queen  could  bear  to  leave  the  faithful 
daughter  to  expire  alone,  whose  life  had  been  a  constant  scene 
of  self-sacrifice  for  the  support  and  benefit  of  her  exiled  and 
impoverished  family,  seems  strange ;  but  so  it  was.  All  the 
maternal  affections  of  queen  Henrietta  were  centered  in  her 
adoration  for  her  youngest  child,  from  the  moment  that  she 
resolved  to  educate  her  as  a  Roman-catholic.  When  the 
princess  of  Orange  was  in  the  agonies  of  death,  the  thought 
smote  her  conscience  that  Anne  Hyde  had  been  foully  slan- 
dered, whether  with  her  consent  is  a  point  that  Clarendon 
leaves  doubtful.  But  he  expressly  says,  that  fi:om  what 
passed  at  the  death-bed  of  this  princess,  the  innocence  of  his 
daughter  became  apparent.  The  princess  expired^  on  Christ- 
mas-eve, and  was  buried  at  midnight  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber. Her  funeral  procession  was  by  torch-Ught  from  Somer- 
set-house to  Westminster-abbey,  where  she  was  laid  in  the 
Stuart  vault,  by  the  side  of  her  beloved  brother  Gloucester. 

Grief  and  disappointment  had  thrown  the  duke  of  York  on 
a  sick  bed,  when  sir  Charles  Berkeley  came  to  him,  and 
avowed  that  all  he  had  said  against  Anne  Hyde  was  false- 
witness,  and  "  that  he  had  been  prompted  to  it  by  the  belief 

^  Memoir  of  Henrietta  Maria^  1671,  pp.  67-59.  MS.  of  Pdre  Oamache,  p. 
123.    Evelyn'a  Diaiy.  '  Memdn  of  James  XL 
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that  it  would  be  the  utter  ruin  of  his  royal  highness  if  he 
married  a  private  gentlewoman^  and^  withal^  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  for  her  to  have  a  husband  of  her  own  rank; 
but  as  he  found  that  his  dear  master  was  so  heart-wounded  by 
the  slander^  he  came  to  confess  the  truth  and  ask  his  pardon/' 
That  the  death-bed  confession  of  the  princess  led  to  this 
avowal  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  probably  Berkeley  heard  of  it 
before  the  duke  of  York^  and  owned  his  guilt  before  it  was 
proved  to  his  confusion.  The  duke  of  York  felt  his  heart 
suddenly  relieved  from  its  heavy  load  by  this  acknowledg- 
ment; he  forgave  the  culprit,  who  had  been  heretofore  his 
dearest  friend  and  comrade  in  arms,  and  immediately  wrote  to 
his  injured  wife  "to  keep  up  her  spirits,  for  Providence  had 
cleared  her  aspersed  fame ;  and  above  all  things  to  have  a  care 
of  his  boy,  and  that  he  should  come  and  see  them  both  veiy 
shortly/^'  It  is  probable  that  Berkeley  had  formed  a  passion 
for  Anne  Hyde  as  well  as  his  master,  and  wished  to  gain  her 
on  any  terms.  The  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  though  recon- 
ciled to  each  other,  remained  under  the  malediction  and  inter- 
dict of  their  royal  mother,  a  circumstance  which  was  in  those 
days  considered  inauspicious  for  an  outset  in  married  life. 
The  duke  of  York  was  very  desirous  that  queen  Henrietta 
should  forgive  them,  and  receive  his  much-tried  wife  as  her 
daughter.  The  time  was  short;  the  queen  was  departing 
for  France  early  in  the  month  of  January,  and  her  demeanour 
was  as  yet  so  implacable,  that  when  king  Charles  gave  some 
leading  hints  on  the  propriety  of  doing  justice  to  the  daughter 
of  Clarendon,  her  majesty  affirmed,  in  her  passion,  "  If  that 
woman  enters  Whitehall  by  one  door,  I  shall  leave  it  by 
another.^'  She  was  furious  when  she  heard  that  the  duke  of 
York  had  visited  his  wife  and  infant ;  she  would  not  speak  to 
him  or  see  him  willingly.  When  he  came  with  the  king,  she 
dared  not  refuse  him  entrance,  but  forbore  to  take  the  least 
notice  of  him.'  There  is  no  satisfactory  reason  for  the  queen^s 
sudden  change  given  by  Clarendon,  who  best  knew  all  the 
motives  that  actuated  the  proceedings  of  the  court  at  this 
juncture.  He  mentions  that  abb^  Montague  and  the  earl  of 
^LifedfClarendoDfToLL  'IbkLp.  138. 
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8t.  Alban-^s  waited  on  him  one  after  the  other^  and  aascffed 
Iiim  that  the  queen  was  ready  to  forgive  and  reoeiye  his 
daughter^  on  account  of  a  message  she  had  leoeiyed  to  that 
eflfect  from  cardinal  Mazarine,  who  wished  to  remain  on 
fiiendly  terms  with  him.  Yet,  as  Chrendon  truly  says,  ''  he 
eould  not  comprehend  from  what  fountain  the  good-will  of  the 
cardinal  proceeded,  who  had  never  befi»«  been  propitious  to 
him/^  An  EngUsh  nobleman/  who  is  a  consideniMe  aothori^ 
in  the  history  of  that  eni,  says,  "  The  marriage  of  the  duke  ot 
York  with  Anne  Hyde  was  turned  by  que^a  Henrietta  to  fiar- 
ther  that  of  her  daughter  with  the  duke  of  Orleans.  The  queen 
told  her  son  'that  he  must  consent  that  his  aster  ahoold 
become  duchess  of  Orleans,  for  ^e  could  not  suffer  her  to 
five  at  his  court  to  be  insulted  by  Hyde's  daughter,'  meaning, 
of  course,  that  the  duchess  of  York  would  take  precedence  of 
the  princess  Henrietta.'^  Yet  it  is  evident  that  the  whole 
reconciliation  sprang  from  the  death-bed  remorse  of  the 
princess  of  Orange,  for  the  queen's  dumge  of  mind  and  par- 
pose  suddenly  took  place  between  the  day  of  her  death  and 
of  her  burial. 

The  queen's  recognition  of  the  daughter  of  Clarendon  was 
observed  on  New-year's  day  as  a  public  festival.  It  was  but 
two  days  after  the  burial  of  the  princess  of  Orange,  and  the 
mourning  for  her  waa  general,  when  the  duke  of  York  brought 
his  duchess'  from  her  father's  residence,  Woroester-hous^ 
Strand,  in  state  to  Whitehall,  where  the  royal  fiEmiily  were  to 
dine  together  in  public.  ''  As  the  queen  passed  to  dinner, 
the  duchess  of  York  knelt  to  her;  her  majesty  raised  her, 
kissed  her,  and  placed  her  at  table."'  Such  is  the  brief 
notice  that  fitther  Cyprian  takes  of  this  scene.  He  is  far 
more  intent  on  describing  an  odd  adventure  that  took  jtacti 
at  the  same  time  relative  to  his  own  small  ceremonials,  than 
dwelling  on  the  feelings  of  the  duchess  of  York.  Nevertheless, 
we  learn  from  him  that  the  royal  family  of  Stuart  usually  dined 
in  pubHc,  it  may  be  supposed  in  the  same  manner  customaiy 
to  the  royal  family  of  France  before  the  revolution  of  1790. 

^  Lord  Dartmouth's  Notes  to  Bumet>  vol.  i.  p.  291. 
'  Pepys'  Diary,  yoL  1.  p.  165.  *  MS.  of  Pere  Cyprka  Gsmacfa^ 
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At  tlie  New-year^  festival  fliere  sat  down  to  ti^le  with  the 
king^  his  mother  and  his  sister  Henrietta,  the  duke  of  York, 
the  newly-fcu'given  duchess^  prince  Rupert  imd  prince  Ed- 
ward^ sons  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia.  Queen  Henrietta  never 
wou]d  eat  her  dinner  without  her  chaplain^  father  Cyprian^ 
said  a  Latin  grace;  and  the  king^  of  course,  ordered  his  chap- 
lain to  say  grace  according  to  the  form  of  the  church  of 
England.  There  was  a  regular  contest  which  of  them  should 
begin  first.  **0n  this  occasion/^  observes  iather  Cyprian, 
"  the  crowds  were  so  vast,  that  both  I  and  the  church-of- 
England  raioister  were  struggling  with  the  press  of  people 
who  came  to  see  the  royal  famfly  dine,  so  that  the  ministaf 
fen  down  and  could  not  reach  the  royal  table;  but  I  gained 
it  and  said  the  grace,  and  the  king  had  b^un  his  dinner 
some  time  before  the  minister  could  approach.  When  he  did 
so,  all  the  lords  and  gaitlemen  who  stood  behind  the  royal 
chair  set  up  a  loud  laug^,  and  shouted  *  that  the  king's  chap- 
lain and  the  queen^s  priest  bad  nm  a  race  to  say  grace,  but 
the  chaplain  was  floored  [terrassS]  and  the  priest  had  wcm/^'* 
This  is  a  specimen  of  the  disorderly  manners  of  the  Engli'sTi 
courtiers  just  after  the  Restoration. 

In  the  afternoon,  queen  Henrietta  gave  an  audience  of 
fitrewell,  in  her  bedchamber  at  Whitehall,  to  the  ladies  of  her 
court  previously  to  her  departure  for  France.  The  duke  of 
York  led  in  his  duchess,  and  presented  her  to  his  mother,. 
•*  who,*'  says  CSaxendon,  ^*  received  her  with  the  same  grace 
as  if  she  had  approved  the  marriage  from  the  beginning,  and 
very  kindly  made  her  sit  down  by  her/*"  Thus  the  queen, 
who  had  so  lately  pursued  her  daoghter-in-law  with  scorn  and 
malediction,  in  a  few  days  associated  her  with  the  reception 
of  her  court.  When  lord  Clarendon  entered,  the  queen  rose 
from  her  chair,  and  as  he  had  kept  proudly  aloof  from 
her  majesty  since  she  had  taken  oS  her  interdict  from  his 
daughter's  marriage,  the  scene  was  likely  to  prove  too  interest- 
ing for  so  many  witnesses,  and  at  a  sign  from  her  majesty  all 
her  ladies  retired.  The  queen  then  said  to  Clarendon  with 
a  serene  and  pleasant  countenance,  ''  that  if  she  had  spoken 

^  MS.  of  Pere  Cyprkm  Gamifibe.  *  Life  of  Clarendon,  voL  i.  p.  402. 
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any  thing  in  her  passion  which  he  had  taken  ill^  he  ought  to 
impute  it  to  the  great  provocation  she  had  received/'  for  ''she 
owned  she  had  been  deeply  offended  with  her  son  the  duke  of 
York^  and  certainly  had  had  no  inclination  to  consent  to  his 
marriage;  but  as  she  had  been  informed  by  the  king  that 
this  alliance  had  not  been  contrived  by  him^  [the  chancellor  J 
and  that  he  was  as  much  offended  with  it  as  was  worthy 
of  him ;  and  as  his  fideUty  to  her  late  husband  was  veiy 
eminent,  and  that  he  had  served  her  son  not  only  with  as 
much  fidelity,  but  with  extraordinary  success, — and,  there- 
fore/' pursued  queen  Henrietta,,  ''  do  I  receive  your  daughter 
as  my  daughter,  and  will  heartily  forgive  the  duke  and  her; 
and  I  am  resolved  ever  after  to  live  with  all  the  affection  of  a 
mother  towards  them.  And  I  am  resolved  to  make  a  friend- 
ship with  you  myself^  and  I  shall  expect  from  you  all  the 
good  offices  which  my  kindness  will  deserve/'  Lord  Claren- 
don replied  by  praising  ''the  mercy  and  clemency  of  her 
majesty  in  departing  so  soon  fix)m  needful  severity,  and  in 
pardoning  a  crime  which  was  unpardonable,"  and  assured  her, 
"  that  she  would  have  forgotten  her  own  honour  and  station 
if  she  had  been  less  offended;  that,  as  for  himself,  he  should 
always  depend  on  her  protection  as  his  most  gracious  mistress, 
and  would  pay  all  obedience  to  her  commands."  The  queen 
then  put  into  lord  Clarendon's  hand  a  paper,  in  which  she 
pointed  out  to  him  some  things  which  concerned  her  service 
and  interest,  and  requested  him  to  dispatch  them;  and  the 
evening  drawing  on,  and  many  ladies  filling  the  outer  apart- 
ments, all  anxious  for  an  audience,  lord  Clarendon  took  his 
leave  by  kneeling  and  kissing  her  majesty's  hand.^  Such  are 
the  particulars  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  marriages 
that  ever  took  place  in  England,  from  which  afterwards 
sprung  two  queens-regnant  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, — 
queen  Mary  II.  and  queen  Anne,  grand-daughters  to  Hen- 
rietta Maria.  The  duke  and  duchess  of  York  had  several 
sons,  but  out  of  a  numerous  family  two  daughters  only 
reached  maturity.  Charles  II.  has  been  greatly  blamed  for 
suffering  this  marriage  to  receive  his  royal  sanction,  but 
^  Life  of  CluendoD,  tqL  L  pp.  402,  408. 
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what  could  the  king  do  ?  The  church  and  people  of  Eng- 
land still  held  the  marriage  vow  in  the  deepest  reverence^  as 
irrevocable.* 

The  queen  had  hastened  her  arrival  in  England  in  order 
to  break  this  marriage^  which  she  finally  sanctioned^  and  now 
she  only  tarried  till  parUament  had  seciured  the  marriage- 
portion  of  the  princess  Henrietta  and  her  own  dower,  which 
was  finally  accomplished  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1660-1. 
Most  of  her  dower-lauds  had  been  shared  among  the  regi- 
cides. Okey,  Walton,  Scroop,  Norton,  Pride,  Whaley,  Ed- 
wards,  Tichboume,  Lambert,  and  Blackwell,  had  not  done 
their  bloody  work  for  nought,  and  were  found  in  patriotic 
possession  of  lai^  portions  of  the  queen's  dower.  In  other 
instances,  it  was  considered  impossible  to  wrest  possession 
from  those  who  held  the  dower-lands,  and  in  all  the  property 
was  greatly  wasted  and  injured.  Therefore  parliament  granted 
her  majesty,  in  compensation,  30,000/.  per  annum,  and  the 
king  added  a  pension  of  30,000/.  more  from  the  exchequer. 
As  it  waB  contrary  to  the  ancient  customs  of  the  country  for 
a  queen-dowager  to  be  an  absentee,  being  expected  to  spend 
her  dower-income  in  the  country,  her  majesty  promised  to 
return  and  Uve  in  England  after  she  had  superintended  the 
marriage  of  the  princess  Henrietta  to  the  duke  of  Orleans. 

'  The  venerable  law  of  England  acknowledged  the  sanctity  of  the  vow  of  wed« 
lock  without  any  respect  of  persons;  and  when  parliament  iUegitimatized  the 
children  of  a  similar  marriage  to  that  of  the  dnke  of  York  with  Anne  Hyde,  a 
revolution  was  the  consequence ;  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  daughters  of  Edward 
IV.  was,  in  fiict,  decided  by  the  bloody  battle  of  Bosworth.  Nor  did  Heniy 
VIII.  venture  on  his  bigamies  till  he  had  enslaved  his  people.  Instances  were 
very  rare  in  which  an  English  parliament  had  ventured  to  put  asunder  those 
whom  God  had  joined  together;  and  the  marriage  vow  of  an  English  prince  or 
peer  was  as  sacrad  as  that  of  a  peasant.  If  a  prince  married  against  the  leave  of 
his  sovereign,  he  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  personal  restndnt  and  punish- 
ment, but  not  to  divorce.  As  the  duke  of  York  remained  constant  to  the  wifo 
he  had  chosen,  all  that  the  king  could  do  was  to  imprison  and  torment  him ; 
but  a  friendship  subsisted  between  the  royal  brethren.  Besides,  the  marriage 
could  not  be  broken  without  degradation  to  the  royal  pedigree,  by  invalidating 
the  marriages  of  Katherine  of  Yalois  with  Owen  Tudor,  and  Edward  IV.  with 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  both  of  which  the  church  and  people  had  m^ntained 
against  all  opposing  acts  of  parliament.  All  these  reasons,  added  to  the  affec- 
tion there  was  between  the  royal  brothers,  caused  Charles  II.  to  acknowledge 
his  sister-in-law  as  duchess  of  York.  Moreover,  at  that  time  Charles  11.  had 
grace  enough  left  to  feel  veneration  and  gratitude  to  her  &ther,  the  loyal  earl  of 
Clarendoa. 
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She  gave  orders  and  plans  for  the  repairs  of  her  dower- 
palaces  of  Somerset-house  and  Greenwich.  She  likewise 
settled  her  court  and  household  after  the  following  j^sl 
Her  lord  chamberlain  and  steward  of  her  revenue  was  H^uy 
lord  Jermyn^  lately  created  earl  of  St.  Albaa's.  The  gossips 
of  the  court  now  resumed  the  story  that  she  was  secretly 
married^  to  hian :  of  this  not  a  partide  ot  evidence  can  be 
obtained.  The  only  proof  o£Pered  in  support  of  this  aesertioa 
is  not  a  very  complimentary  one  to  matrimony;  it  is,  that 
the  queen  often  looked  pale^  and  seemed  alarmed  when  he 
ottered  the  room  where  she  was.'  Sir  John  Reresby  gathered 
this  intelligence  bam  his  cousins,  the  nnns^  who>  not  beisg 
very  conversant  in  matrimonial  affairs^  supposed^  perhaps,  that 
such  was  the  usual  effect  of  the  presence  of  a  lady's  k»rd  and 
mastar.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  lord  Jermyn  had,  from 
a  very  early  period  of  hear  life,  been  the  queen's  confidential 
servant  at  the  head  of  her  court,  and  was,,  by  his  office^ 
obliged  to  ccmununicate  whatsoever  had  b^iUen.  How  dire- 
ful his  tidings  had  sometimes  been,  these  pages  have  related. 
It  is  no  marvel,  then,  considering  how  full  of  disasters  her 
career  had  been,  that  her  poor  cheek  sometimes  blandied  at 
his  entrance.  In  his  hands,  likewise,  all  her  funds  were 
placed :  she  was  still  indebted  to  him  large  sub3A;  he  had  the 
management  of  her  expenditure,  and  she  had  suffered  suf- 
ficiently, in  regard  to  pecuniary  distress,  to  cause  uneasiness 
of  mind  when  she  apprehended  that  he  entered  her  presence 
to  discuss  harassing  money  matters.  Ixytd  Jermyn,  by  his 
new  title  of  St.  Alban's,  still  continued  the  prime-minister 
of  her  court  and  rev^oiue.  Her  vioe-chamberlam  was  a 
Frenchman,  M.  Vautelet,  whose  salary  was  200/.  The  cele- 
brated sir  Kenelm  Digby  was  her  chanceUor;  he  was  a 
Soman-catholic,  but  much  given  to  a  fimtastical  belief  in 
spirits  and  astrology.  The  queen's  master  of  horse  was  lord 
Arundel  of  Wardour,  count  of  the  Roman  empire,  hkewise  a 
Roman-catholic.  Her  secretary  was  sir  John  Winter ;  the  poet 

^  We  have  been  ikToured  by  a  oommimicatioQ  teem  the  noble  fiunily  wbo  an 
tbe  ooIlftteEal  repTesentatives  of  lord  Jermyn.     They  poaiem  some  of  his  lettet^ 
bat  not  one  whkh  gives  the  least  oocmtenaDoe  to  this  report. 
1  Sir  John  Beresby's  Memoirs. 
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Cowley  was  her  private  seoretaiy^  employed  in  the  decipher- 
ing of  her  conrespondence/  From  Cowle/s  conqplaining 
letters^  it  is  generally  sappoaed  that  he  had  been  cruelly  and 
nngratefuUy  neglected  by  the  qneen.  Such  was  not  the 
case ;  she  granted  him  lands  tor  life^  as  soon  as  she  obtained 
possession  of  any  part  of  her  dower-domains.  She  gave  him 
that  which  would  have  enriched  him^  but  he  died  not  long 
after  the  Restoration. 

The  comptroller  of  the  queen's  household  was  sir  Thomas 
Bond.  She  had  four  gentlemen  ushers,  or  ushers  of  the 
privy^^hamber,  at  130/.  per  annum  each,  and  diet;  four 
grooms  of  the  privy-chamber,  each  at  60/.  salary,  and  diet; 
four  pages  and  eight  grooms  of  her  great  presence-chamber. 
She  had  two  cup-bearers,  two  carvers,  and  two  gentlemen 
ushers  of  the  great  presence-chamber ;  each  had  120/.  salary, 
and  ''  bauche  of  the  court  '^  at  the  same  table.'  The  chidf 
lady  of  Henrietta's  bedchamber  was  the  dowager-duchess  of 
Bichmond,  a  beautiful  young  widow,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  mighty  &vourite  of  James  and  Charles  I.,  and  sister  of 
the  dissolute  and  witty  YiUiers,  duke  of  Buckingham.  This 
lady  belonged  to  the  church  of  England;  in  conversation  she 
agreed  with  fiither  Cyprian  on  so  many  points,  that  he  had 
the  most  lively  hopes  of  her  couTersion,  but,  to  the  great 
vexation  of  his  spirit,  he  found  it  impossible  to  induce  her 
profession  of  the  Boman-catholic  creed.  Lady  Newport  was 
the  nest  lady  of  the  bedchamber ;  there  were  four  ladies  of 
the  privy-chunber,  each  having  a  salaiy  of  150/.  per  annum : 
there  were  eight  bedchamber  women.  Lady  Saunderson  was 
the  queen's  laundress :  this  lady  was  a  trusted  servant  of  the 
royal  family ;  to  her  care  Charles  I.  had  consigned  his  George 
and  personal  jewek  the  day  of  his  eiecution.* 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  queen  Henrietta  was 
reinstated  in  her  palace.  If  she  had  been  ruled  by  wisdom 
and  right  judgment,  she  would  have  kept  all  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  her  religion  as  much  as  possible  from  collision 
with  the  furious  prejudices  of  the  sectarians,  instead  of  irri- 

Menunn  of  Henrietta  Ifaria,  1^1,  p.  62. 
S'Ibid.  *Ibid. 
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tatmg  them  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  ceremonies  vhick 
were  obnoxious  to  them.  But,  instead  of  this  moderation, 
even  &ther  Cyprian,  the  meekest  of  the  party,  boasts  of 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  the  vexation  of  the  sectarians 
of  Dover ;  and  if  he,  whose  private  memoirs  bespeak  him,  in 
general,  a  mild  philanthropist,  indulged  in  this  species  of 
warfare,  how,  may  we  ask,  did  the  fierce  abbe  Montague 
conduct  himself,  who  had  already  urged  the  queen  to  so  much 
intolerant  cruelty  towards  young  Gloucester?  No  doubt  the 
Roman-cathohc  establishment  of  the  queen-mother  in  Eng- 
land was  as  injurious  to  the  popularity  of  her  newly  restored 
family  as  it  had  been  to  the  cause  of  her  husband  when  As 
was  queen-consort.  She  had  her  lord  almoner,  (abb€  Mmi- 
tague,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Manchester,)  his  salary  being 
700/.  per  annum.  Her  confessor,  father  Lambert,  a  French 
gentleman,  had  8  salary  of  800/.  per  annum ;  her  dark  of 
the  closet,  who  was  as^stant  to  her  confessor,  had  200/.  per 
annum,  and  a  lay-brother  received  a  salary  of  40/,  Her  con- 
vent of  Capuchins  was  established  dose  to  her  chapel  at 
Somerset-house,  and  consisted  of  a  warden,  called  a  father- 
guardian,  seven  priests,  the  elder  of  whom  was  pere  Cyprian 
Gamache,  and  two  lay-brothers :  this  convent  cost  the  queen 
500/.  per  annum.  The  Capuchins  undertook  the  sendee  of 
the  chapel  daily,  and  preached  sermons  eveiy  Sunday  and 
hohday,  and  during  Lent.  "  In  the  depths  of  her  distress  at 
the  blockade  of  Paris,  queen  Henrietta  had  sold  not  only  her 
jewels,  to  supply  her  famishing  household,  but  even  the  altar- 
plate  of  her  chapel.  She  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  afford 
to  replace  them ;  but  when  she  was  preparing  to  depart  for 
England  at  the  Restoration,  the  duchess  d^Aiguilon,  niece  of 
cardinal  Richelieu,  presented  the  altar-plate  left  her  by  that 
minister  to  queen  Henrietta.  It  was  very  rich,  brilliant, 
and  magnificent,  and  was  used  at  the  Roman-catholic  chapel 
in  Somerset-house.^ 

The  queen  had  a  guard  of  gentlemen-at-arms,  very  splen- 
didly dressed,  all  men  of  femily.    They  wore  black  velvet 
cassocks  embroidered  with  gold,  and  with  a  gold  embroidered 
*  MS.  of  P^  Qyprian  Gamache. 
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badge ;  they  carried  halberts,  and  waited  iu  lines  when  her 
majesty  went  to  her  sedan  or  into  her  chapel^  or  when  she 
passed  to  her  meals.  When  she  went  out  in  a  coach,  they 
rode,  gallantly  mounted,  each  with  a  carbine  slung  to  his 
waist,  on  both  sides  of  the  carriage,  which  was  usually  drawn 
by  six  horses  j  these  guards  always  wore  their  hats,  whether 
they  were  on  duty  in  the  palace  or  without  doors.  The  earl 
of  St.  Albania  was  their  captain.^  The  chief  equerry  of  the 
queen  was  sir  Edward  Wingfield,  who  governed  the  stable, 
and  had  under  his  care  four-and-twenty  horses  and  four 
coaches.  There  were,  in  the  queen^s  establishment,  twelve 
footmen,  twelve  bargemen  in  her  liveries,  four  pages  of  the 
back  stairs,  and  several  officers  of  her  pantry,  ewry,  cellar, 
and  buttery.  She  appointed  a  master  of  the  buck-hounds, 
a  master  of  the  bows,  of  the  queen's  games,  and  of  her 
chapel  of  music'  Such  was  the  establishment  of  a  queen- 
dowager  within  the  last  two  centuries. 

Although  the  household  of  queen  Henrietta  was  thus  mag- 
nificently arranged,  she  had  long  given  up  all  splendour  of 
dress.  She  never  left  off  the  sable  garb  she  wore  for  king 
Charles,  and  her  pictures  represent  her  in  widow's  weeds. 
The  plainness  of  her  attire,  after  she  returned  to  England,  is 
noted  by  that  quaint  oddity,  Pepys,  in  terms  of  disparage- 
ment and  disappointment,  when  he  describes  a  visit  to  White- 
hall to  gaze  on  the  royal  family.  ''Mr.  Fox  came  in  pre- 
sently, and  did  take  my  wife  and  I  to  the  queen's  presence- 
chamber,  where  he  got  my  wife  placed  behind  the  queen's 
chair,  and  the  two  princesses  came  in  to  dinner.  The  queen 
is  a  very  httle,  plain^  old  woman,  and  nothing  more  in  her 
presence  or  garb  than  in  any  ordinary  woman."  Several 
portraits  are  extant  of  the  once-lovely  daughter  of  Henri 
Quatre,  in  the  plain  black  dress  with  the  widow's  veil  which 

^  Life  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671.  '  Ibid. 

'  Pepys'  Jonmal,  vol.  i.  p.  160.  By  the  word  '  plain/  he  means  unpretending. 
He  adds,  **  The  princess  Henrietta  is  very  pretty,  hat  much  helow  my  expecta- 
tion ;  and  her  dresdng  herself  with  her  hair  frizzed  short  up  to  her  ean^  did 
make  her  seem  so  much  the  less  to  me.  My  wife  standing  near  hcr»  with  two 
or  three  black  patches  on,  and  well  dressed,  did  seem  to  me  moch  handsomer 
thantA^." 
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flbe  wore  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  lliere  is  one  paint- 
ing at  ch&teau  d^Eu  in  this  moumingy  which  rqfffeseats  her 
with  her  beauty  scarody  £Eided.  Even  under  the  iron  ruk  cf 
Cromwel],  engrayings  were  published  of  the  royal  widow  in 
her  weeds.  One  of  these  is  a  good  likeness^  representing  her 
in  the  black  veil  with  its  triangular  frontlet^  a  strai^t  white 
cape^  but  one  jewel,  formed  in  a  cross,  and  a  black  dzess;  it 
is  the  firontispieoe  of  a  cookery-book,  a  great  curiosity,  caDed 
"  the  Queen^s  Closet  broke  Open."  Much  praise  is  bestowed 
on  the  widowed  queen's  virtues  and  skill  in  medioDe  and 
cookery,  which  were  more  likely  to  interest  in  her  £Bivour  the 
middle  classes  of  England  than  conunendatiQns  on  her  oou- 
rage  and  magnanimity,  especially  as  on  the  title-page  it  is 
affirmed  that  some  of  the  recipes  had  been  honoured  by  her 
majesty's  own  personal  practice  in  her  leisure  hours:  when 
these  occnxre4»  the  author,  who  pretends  to  be  one  of  her 
household,  does  not  say.  Sev^rad  possets  and  plague-waters 
are  in  the  work  sanctioned  by  the  queen's  name,  and  many 
strange  and  barbarous  compounds  quoted  as  lier  &vourite 
dishes. 

Queen  Henrietta,  in  mortal  terror  lest  the  smallpox  should 
destroy  the  life  or  beauty  of  her  only  remaining  daughter, 
huiTied  that  darling  of  her  heart  from  the  infected  metro- 
polis to  Hampton-Court,  as  soon  as  her  leoouGiliatiQn  with 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  was  effected.  She  waited  there 
till  parliament  had  aettled  on  the  princess  Henrietta  a  mar- 
riage-portion of  40,000  jacobuseef,  accompanied  with  a  gift  of 
20,000/.  as  an  outlGit.  The  king  attended  his  royal  mother 
and  sister  to  Portsmouth,  where  they  embarked  in  a  first-rate 
man-of-war,  'the  London,'  Januaiy  9,  1660-1.^  A  train  of 
disasters  as  usual  attended  the  queen's  voyage.  Her  sh^ 
sailed  firom  Portsmouth  the  following  day,  when  the  princesi 
Henrietta  became  very  ill,  which  was  attributed  to  sea-sick- 
ness; but  the  next  day  a  violent  eruption  appeared,  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  ihe  smallpox,  and  the  queen  recalled,  in 
agony,  how  lately  she  had  lost  two  of  her  children  with  the 
same  malady.     The  princess  grew  worse  every  moment,  and 

*  Pepys*  Diaiy,  voL  L  p.  170. 
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the  queen  imsiBted  on  returning  to  Portsmouth.  Her  terrors 
regarding  her  child's  ilhiess  were  soon  varied  by  apprehension 
of  losing  her  by  drownings  for  the  pilots  or  the  earl  of  Sand* 
wich  who  commanded  'the  London/  ran  the  vessel  on  the 
Horse-sand^  near  Portsmouth,  where  she  grounded.  The 
queen  positively  reAised  to  leave  the  ship  till  she  saw  what 
turn  the  illness  of  her  daughter  would  take.  The  physicians 
soon  after  dedaxed  that  the  princess  might  land,  for  her  ill* 
ness  was  not  the  smallpox,  but  a  bad  attack  of  measles : 
during  her  recovery  the  queen  remained  with  her  at  Ports- 
mouth.^  Pere  Cjrprian  was  in  the  queen's  suite,  and  ought  to 
have  given  the  best  account  of  all  these  adventures,  but 
the  whole  soul  and  intellect  of  the  &ther  was  intent  upon 
a  conversion  at  Portsmouth ;  it  seemed,  in  his  eyes,  of  more 
consequence  than  the  safety  of  '  the  London,'  her  majesty,  his 
royal  pupil,  the  admiral,  the  crew  and  passengers,  including 
himself.  He  had  almost  persuaded  the  clergyman  of  one  of  the 
churches  at  Portsmouth  to  declare  himself  a  Boman-cathohc, 
and  to  forsake  his  wife  and  family,  assuring  him  ''  that  the 
queen  would  allow  him,  as  a  proselyte  to  her  faith,  a  handsome 
pension."'  Nothing  could  be  more  mischievously  mad  than 
for  her  to  do  any  such  thing,  or  even  for  it  to  be  talked  of  or 
hinted  at  that  ^e  was  likely  or  willing  to  do  so.  It  is  an 
instance  which  illustrates  the  causes  of  the  extreme  unpo- 
pularity of  queen  Henrietta  in  England.  However,  the  pro- 
selyte altered  his  mind,  and  the  queen  was  not  tempted  to 
commit  so  notorious  a  wrong,  as  to  pension  a  renegade 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  out  of  the  dower  she 
received  from  the  country. 

The  queen  was  forced  to  abide  at  Portsmouth  a  fortnight, 
before  she  could  re-embark  without  danger  of  injuring  the 
princess.  It  was  the  26th  of  January  before  they  sailed ; 
they  finished  their  voyage  very  happily,  and  soon  arrived  at 
Havre.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  queen  to  pass  through 
Bouen;  but  the  governor  sent  word,  on  their  approach,  '^  that 
the  smallpox  was  raging  there  like  a  pest,  and  that  many 

1  Pepys*  Diary.    Mademoiselle  de  Motterille.    MS.  of  P^  Gfamache. 
>  MS.  of  P^  Cyprian  Gamacfae,  p.  124. 
VOL.  v.  GO 
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penoDB  died  of  that  disease  daily/'  At  first  the  qneen  was 
disposed  to  think  that  the  govemor  sent  this  message  to  spare 
himself  the  trouble  and  expense  of  entertaining  royal  gnests; 
but,  on  inquiry,  she  found  it  vas  a  salutary  warning,  which 
probably  had  saved  the  life  of  the  daughter  who  was  so  pre- 
cious to  her.  The  queen  therefore  took  her  route  towards 
Pontoise,  and  on  the  road  the  duke  of  Longueville,  governor 
of  Normandy,  met  her  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of  horse, 
composed  of  the  flower  of  the  Norman  nobility.  He  esccxted 
her  majesty  to  a  ch&teau  of  his,  at  some  distance  firom  the 
infected  dty  of  Souen,  and  there  he  entertained  her  most 
splendidly.  The  times  were  changed  since  this  prince  and 
his  party  of  the  Fronde^  had  besieged  Henrietta  in  the  Louvre, 
and  caused  her  and  the  very  princess  who  accompanied  her 
to  suffer  cold  and  hmnger.  Queen  Henrietta  held  a  grand 
court  at  the  ch&teau  de  LongueviUe,  where  many  of  the  Nor* 
man  nobles  and  their  ladies  were  presented  to  her.  The  pre- 
sident of  Eouen  craved  an  audience,  and  made  her  a  veiy 
eloquent  harangue,  ^'to  which,''  says  p^re  Gamache,  ''her 
majesty  listened  with  the  utmost  attention;  and  having  a 
ready  wit  and  great  presence  of  mind,  she  made  him  a  prompt 
and  judicious  answer,  in  the  course  of  which  she  recommended 
to  his  attention  some  differences  between  the  dvil  authorities 
and  the  Capuchins  of  his  province."  Of  course,  if  sudh  was 
the  theme  of  her  majesty's  discourse,  it  would  appear  to  pos*- 
sess  the  eloquence  of  an  angel  to  the  mind  of  fiather  Cyprian. 
It  will,  however,  be  own^,  that  tiie  power  of  answering 
gracefiilly  and  promptly  to  an  address,  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  qualifications  a  royal  personage  can  possess.  The 
president  of  Rouen  having  promised  her  majesty  his  £Ekvour- 
able  attention  to  her  protigis  the  Capuchins,  she  was  con- 
ducted to  her  coach  witk  great  state :  the  duke  of  Longue- 
viUe, and  the  cavaliers  of  the  haute  noblesse  of  Normandy, 
rode  by  her  carriage  a  day's  journey  on  the  way  to  Fontoise. 
Here  she  had  consented  to  accept  of  the  hospitality  of  her 
lord  almoner  Montague,  who  was  abbot  of  Fontoise. 

The  queen  was  astonished  at  the  grandeur  with  which  her 
1  MS.  of  Pero  Cyprian  Gamacfae,  p.  126. 
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almoner  performed  his  hoflpitalitiefl :  neither  she  nor  her 
retume  could  sufficientfy  admire  his  plate^  his  pictnves^  his 
jewels^  his  hangings^  and  the  fine  banquet  spread  for  them* 
But  it  soon,  appeared  that  queen  Henrietta  and  her  daughter 
were  not  the  onlj  royal  guests  expected ;  a  mighty  flourish  of 
trumpets,  kettle-drums,  and  cymbals  was  heard,  and  Boon  after 
Louis  XIV.  and  his  queen,  Marie  Therese,  with  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  ahghted  at  the  abbey,  and  came  to  welcome  queen 
Henrietta  and  the  princess.^  '^  The  king  and  queen  of  France 
remained  conveinsing  abne  with  her  majesty  the  queen  of 
England  till  evening,^^  adds  pere  Cyprian ;  ^*  and  as  to  mon- 
sieur, the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  deemed  himself  in  paradise 
when  he  saw  our  princess  Henrietta^'  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  and  whom  he  considered  as  his  future  spouse.  He 
had  suffered  much  from  grief  and  apprehension  during  her 
absence.  He  had  been  troubled  with  insomnolences,  agita- 
tions of  the  heart,  and  the  greatest  anguish  when  her  life  was 
in  dang^.'^  It  would  seem,  whether  to  test  his  affection, 
or  for  some  other  reason  not  ex^dained,  that  the  unfortunate 
loTsr  had  been  kept  in  suspense,  and  was  not  informed  that 
his  princess  aocompanied  her  mother.  Father  Cyprian  de- 
scribes his  demeanour  as  if  he  were  very  desperately  enamour- 
ed indeed.  ^'  He  stood  at  first  with  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on 
the  princess  Henrietta,  as  if  he  knew  not  how  to  believe  that 
he  saw  her,  and  expected  her  to  vanish  from  his  sight.  At 
last  he  recovered  himself,  kissed  her,  and  spoke  to  her;  and, 
after  some  time,  he  begged  to  learn  from  her  own  lips  all  the 
particulars  of  her  voyage,  and  he  listened  with  great  pleasure 
and  rapt  attention  to  all  her  adventures/^'  And  we  must  say 
that  we  are  (and  so,  no  doubt,  are  all  our  readers)  excessively 
angry  with  father  Cyprian  that  he  did  not  journalize  these 
adventures  of  his  royal  patronesses,  instead  of  unsettling  the 
creed  of  the  Portsmouth  clergyman. 

The  queen  received  the  pope's  breve  of  dispensation  to 
authorize  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  and  her  nephew, 
Orleans,  towards  the  end  of  Lent.  The  recent  deaths  in  the 
royal  &mily  made  her  desire  that  the  nuptials  should  be 

^  MS.  of  P^e  Cyprian  Gttmaohe,  p.  126.  >  Ibid.  *  Hud.  p.  126. 
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quietly  performed  at  the  priyate  chapel  in  the  Palais-BoyaL 
The  marriage  took  place,  March  31, 1661,  with  aa  Uttle  pomp 
as  waa  consistent  with  the  presence  of  the  illustrious  guests 
who  assisted  at  the  ceremony :  these  were  Louis  XIY.,  his 
consort,  and  royal  mother.  The  great  Conde  was  likewise 
queen  Henrietta's  guest  on  this  occasion.  To  her  deep 
sorrow  she  found  that  the  duke  of  Orleans,  a  few  days  after 
his  marriage,  insisted  on  withdrawing  his  bride  to  his  own 
residence, — ^first  to  the  Tuileries,  and  then  to  Fontainebleau. 
''  This  was  only  just,  and  according  to  the  law  of  God,''  ob- 
serves &ther  Cyprian;  '^nevertheless,  the  separation  which 
tore  asunder  this  royal  mother  and  daughter  was  attended 
with  more  anguish  than  the  occasion  seined  to  warrant. 
The  princess  had,  in  a  manner,  been  brought  np  in  her 
mother's  bosom,  and  the  adversity  they  had  encountered 
together  had  made  them  inexpressibly  dear  to  each  other.  But 
there  was  more  anxiety  at  the  heart  of  the  mother  than  arose 
from  the  mere  parting."  When  her  daughter  departed  with 
the  royal  family  to  pass  the  summer  at  Fontainebleau,  queen 
Henrietta  retired  to  her  fiivourite  ch&teau  of  Colombe,  mtu- 
ated  on  the  river  Seine,  a  few  miles  from  Paris.  Madame  de 
Motteville  gives  the  reason  of  the  grief  with  which  queen 
Henrietta  parted  £rom  her  daughter.  '^  Without  doing  or 
even  thinking  of  evil,  the  young  duchess  of  Orleans  plunged 
giddily  into  the  vortex  of  dissipation  that  the  court  of  Louis 
XIY.  presented ;  she  was  seen  as  the  leader  of  every  masque, 
at  every  ball,  at  every  hunting-party,  and  especially  at  «ome 
nightly  promenades,  which  gave  great  displeasure  to  the  two 
queens  of  France.  Li  a  Uttle  time  both  her  health  and 
her  respectabihty  were  somewhat  injured  by  this  thoughtless 
career.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  her  adoring  husband,  in  whom 
the  mischief  had  originated  by  withdrawing  her  firom  the  care 
of  her  mother  before  she  was  of  age  to  understand  how  to 
guide  her  course,  now  manifested  great  uneasiness  at  her 
conduct."^  Alarmed  at  these  sinister  reports,  queen  Hen« 
rietta  begged  madame  de  Motteville  to  keep  a  watch  over  her 
daughter,  and  on  this  matter  that  lady  says,  ''By  a  letter 
^  Madame  de  MotteriUe^  voL  vL  p.  62. 
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that  I  reoeived  firom  the  queen  of  England^  her  uneasiness 
was  perceptible  as  to  what  passed  at  Fontainebleau^  and  that 
the  queen-mother  [of  France]  was  dissatisfied  at  the  conduct 
of  madame  d^Orleans.  I  have  taken  care  of  all  the  letters  that 
this  great  queen  did  me  the  honour  to  write  to  me^  which  are 
all  marked  with  the  goodness  and  beauty  of  her  mind.  Queen 
Henrietta,  it  is  true,  was  so  long  habituated  to  speak  EngUsh^ 
that  her  French  diction  was  a  Uttle  vitiated^  but  her  kindness 
and  good  sense  are  always  inteUigible/^ 

QUBBK  HkiTBISTTA  MaBIA.  to  MAT>AMTt  I)>  MOTTBTIILB.^ 

*'I  believe  that,  in  your  8oal»  you  any,  *  As  to  this  queen  of  England,  she  has 
wholly  forgotten  me.'  That  is  not  the  case.  M.  de  Montague^  will  tell  you 
how  often  and  affectionately  I  have  thought  of  yon.  But  as  to  your  letters,  I 
have  to  avow  idlenees;  at  the  same  time,  I  acknowledge  that  I  was  wrong  not 
to  have  erpreaaed  to  yon  the  satisfiution  I  had  at  the  receipt  of  yoor  two  last, 
and  if  yon  have  leisure^  I  ask  the  continuation,  having  seen  yesterday  ladies 
who  came  direct  from  Fontainebleau,  who  tell  me  that  you  are  always  engaged 
near  the  queen,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  have  aoceas  to  you.  I  feared 
08  much  from  not  receiving  any  letters  by  them,  as  by  the  matter  of  which 
they  hint. 

"  If  yon  have  plenty  of  news  where  yon  are,  there  is  complete  rilenoe  here ; 
silence  is  certainly  proper  to  remember  one's  friends  in.  I  am  persuaded  yon 
reckon  yourself  among  the  number,  and  can  be  assured  that  you  will  thus  con- 
tinue. Tou  have  with  yon  another  little  self  of  mine,'  who  is  strongly  your 
friend,  I  assure  yon.    Continue  so  to  both ;  that  is  enough  to  say  to  yon  fr(»n 

"Hbkriettb  Mabib." 
\TJU9  was  written  from  Colambe,  apparently  early  in  June,  1661.] 

Before  the  end  of  the  summer^  however^  the  queen-mother 
of  France^  Anne  of  Austria,  sent  for  the  abbe  Montague^  and 
for  Jermyn  earl  of  St.  Albau's^  and  complained  to  them  very 
harshly  on  the  subject  of  their  young  princess.  She  bade 
them  tell  the  queen  of  England  that  she  ought  to  keep  no 
measures  when  reproving  her.  "The  queen  of  England/' 
pursues  madame  de  Motteville,  "led  a  sweet  and  easy  life  at 
Colombo ;  she  sought  for  nothing  but  peace^  and  now  declared 
that^  knowing  the  good  disposition  in  the  soul  of  her  Henrietta, 
she  did  not  expect  any  ill  from  her  actions,  for  she  believed 
them  exempt  from  any  intention  of  evil.^'  Certainly,  in  this 
matter  the  folly  rested  with  those  who  placed  an  inex- 
perienced child  of  sixteen  in  so  difficult  a  station ;  the  queen 

*  Madame  de  Motteville,  voL  vi.  pp.  63,  64k 

*  The  queen's  grand-almoner,  the  abb^  lord  Walter  Montague. 

'  Her  daughter,  the  young  duchess  of  Orleans. 
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had  been  very  unwilling  to  give  up  the  guidanoe  of  her 
daughter^  and  wone  results  might  have  taken  place.  Queen 
Henrietta  was  always  honoured  and  beloved  in  her  own 
country.  In  the  midst  of  her  adversities^  she  had  possessed 
great  influence  in  France ;  she  did  not  lose  it,  of  couxBe, 
when  her  fortunes  improved.  She  was  invited  to  rtand 
sponsor  for  the  in&nt  dauphin,  the  eldest  child  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  Marie  Therese  of  Spain :  the  dauphin  being  bom 
on  All  Saints^day,  the  1st  of  November,  she  gave  him  at  the 
font  the  quaint  addition  of  Toussaint  to  the  name  of  Louis. 
In  the  spring  of  1662,  the  queen  received  a  long  visit  at 
Oolombe  from  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Orleans,  from  thence 
they  accompanied  her,  <m  her  way  to  England,  as  far  as 
Beauvais.  There  was  a  doleftd  parting  here  between  the 
queen  and  her  daughter,  for  they  both  believed  that  her 
Aiture  residence  would  be  life-long  in  England.  Queen  Hen- 
rietta proceeded  to  Calais,  and  the  young  duchess  of  Orleans 
returned  sorrowfully  to  Paris. 

England,  with  all  its  sad  reminiscences  and  reUgious 
enmity,  did  not  hold  out  a  very  inviting  futurity  to  the 
widow  of  Charles  I.  Yet  she  redeemed  her  promise  of  re- 
turning thither,  July  28, 1662.  She  did  not  make  the  voyage 
without  danger  of  her  life  from  a  violent  storm.  Her  son, 
Charles  II.,  (whose  marriage  with  Catharine  of  Braganza  had 
lately  taken  place,)  with  his  bride,  received  and  welcomed  her 
at  Greenwich-palace.  As  the  repairs  of  Somerset-house  were 
not  yet  completed,  queen  Henrietta  took  up  her  abode  in  the 
old  palace  of  Greenwich,'  then  greatly  dilapidated.  She  was 
the  last  royal  occupant  it  ever  received.  The  king  sent  for 
his  mother  fi^m  Greenwich,  to  join  in  the  grand  water-pro- 
cession which  took  place  when  his  bride  came  in  her  barge 
down  the  Thames  from  Hampton-Court  to  take  possession  of 
her  state-palace  of  Whitehall.  Catharine  of  Braganza  was  a 
daughter-in-law  whose  religion  suited  queen  Henrietta  only  too 
well,  consequently  she  lived  in  peace  with  her.  The  duchess 
of  York,  her  other  daughter-in-law,  was  treated  by  her  with 
amity;  she  had  lost  her  grandson  the  duke  of  Cambridge, 

1  B^yi»  yoL  I  p.  200. 
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but  his  loss  she  found  replaced  bjr  the  both  of  »  Tcay  lovely 
grand-daughter^  Mary,  afterwards  dective  queen-regnant  of 
Great  Britain. 

In  the  course  of  the  sonuner  queen  Henrietta  took  posses- 
sion  of  her  palace  of  Somerset-honae,  to  which  she  had  made 
very  splendid  additicms  and  restorations.  On  this  ctrcum- 
stance  her  former  poet.  Waller,  again  brought  liis  adulation 
to  the  feet  of  the  queen :  his  verses  on  her  palace,  though 
inferior  to  his  earlier  poems,  are  full  of  historical  allusionB. 

"Great  qtieen,  who  does  oar  island  bless 
With  prinoes  and  with  palaces, 
Peace  from  this  realm  and  yon  were  gone, 
Tour  bowers  were  in  the  storm  o'erthrown. 
But  troe  to  England  in  your  lo7^ 
As  lords  are  to  their  wonted  grove, 
Though  by  rude  hands  their  nests  are  spoiled. 
There  the  next  ^nriug  again  they  build, 
Aocoring  some  malignant  star. 
Not  Britain,  for  that  fatal  war." 

Her  majestjr's  chamber  and  doset  at  Somerset-bouse  were 
considered  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  iumifure  and 
pictures.  The  great  stone-staircase  led  down  into  the  garden 
on  the  bank  of  the  Thames  ^  the  echo  odl  this  stair,  if  a  voice 
sang  three  notes,  made  many  repetitions,  and  then  sounded 
them  all  together  in  concert :'  this  melodious  echo  was  well 
adapted  to  the  frequent  concerts  with  which  this  musical 
queen  made  the  Somerset-house  palace  resound.  Henrietta 
had  there  a  beautiful  gallery,  which  she  had  ornamented  in 
the  finest  taste ;  and  Evelyn  mentions,  with  adniiration,  the 
grace  of  her  manner  when  she  crossed  it  to  meet  and  thank 
him  for  a  copy  of  one  of  his  works  which  he  had  presented 
to  her.  A  tradition  is  extant  that  the  queen,  inh^ting  the 
practical  taste  for  architecture  which  had  'caused  her  mother 
Marie  de  Medids  to  design  with  her  own  hand  the  Luxem« 
bourg-palace,  had  made  original  drawings  of  all  the  buildings 
she  added  to  Somerset-house. 

When  her  receipts  were  once  r^ularly  established,  queen 
Henrietta  kept  within  her  income ;  she  paid  all  her  accounts 
weekly;  she  had  no  debts.     She  had,  as  her  Contemporary 

1  Pepys*  Diary,  vol  i.  p.  248. 
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biographer  quaintly  expresses  it^  ''a  large  reputation  for 
justice/'  Every  quarter  she  dispersed  the  overplua  of  her 
revenue  among  the  poor,  bountifully  bestowing,  without  con- 
flideration  of  difference  of  faith,  her  favourite  charity, — ^re- 
leasing debtors  confined  for  small  sums,  or  for  non-payment 
of  fees ;  likewise  sending  relief  to  those  who  were  enduring 
great  hardships  in  prison, — and  prisons,  in  that  era,  were 
noxious  with  dirt  and  pestUence.  But  the  health  of  the  queen 
b^an  visibly  to  give  way  while  in  England;  the  fogs  of 
London  had  always  affected  her  chest,  yet  she  confined  her 
residence  chiefly  to  London,  on  account  of  her  religious 
establishment.  Woodstock,  where  she  had  a  chapel  and 
residence  for  her  ecdesiaBtics,  had  been  desolated  by  the  re- 
pubhcans,  perhaps  on  that  account.  Father  Cyprian  thus 
mentions  her  in  the  spring  of  1664:^  ^'God  had  given 
to  her  generous  qpirit  a  body  very  firail  and  deticate;  the 
dreadful  scenes  she  had  passed  through  in  Ufe  had  exalted  her 
courage  and  refined  the  qualities  of  her  mind,  but  at  the  same 
time  had  sapped  and  undermined  her  constitution.  The  last 
time  she  returned  to  England  the  heaviness  of  the  atmosphoe 
made  her,  who  had  so  long  respired  the  dear  air  of  France, 
cough  extremely.  One  year,  two  years,  three  years,  rolled 
away  while  she  patiently  endured  these  sufferings,  before  she 
began  to  bethink  herself  of  remedies ;  at  last,  she  remembered 
that  the  waters  of  Bourbon  had  always  restored  her  to 
health,  but  she  was  most  unwilling  to  leave  London,  lest  her 
chapel  should  be  closed  against  the  Catholic  congregation  who 
usually  assembled  there  under  her  protection.  She  had  a 
conference  with  her  son,  king  Charles;  she  told  him  'that 
she  should  recover,  if  she  went  for  a  time  to  breathe  hec 
native  air,  and  seek  health  at  the  Bourbon  baths;  and  she 
would  do  so,  if  he  would  not  close  her  chapel  against  his 
Catholic  subjects.  But  if  it  was  closed  for  one  day  on  account 
of  her  departure,  she  would  stay  and  live  as  long  as  it  pleased 
Qod,  and  then  die  at  the  post  of  duty.'  Charles  II.  granted 
her  request,  but  infinitely  bewailed  the  necessity  of  his  sepa- 
ration from  his  dear  and  virtuous  mother.  When  she  had 
^  MS.  of  Pke  Cyprian  Gnoach^  p.  166. 
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obtained  this  permission^  she  prepared  to  depart^  and  ordered 
me^  father  Cyprian^  to  attend  her  as  chaplain^  and  to  choose 
another  of  my  fraternity  to  assist  me.  I  chose  the  reverend 
father  Matthieu^  of  Auxerre,  who  had  had  the  honour  of 
preaching  before  her  for  two  Lents  in  London^  to  general  satis- 
faction ;  in  fietct^  he  was  her  preacher  after  she  went  to  France, 
and  as  long  as  she  Uved.  A  httle  before  this  great  princess 
left  London,  she  bade  me  call  together  all  our  fraternity,  that 
they  might  learn  her  wishes  from  her  own  mouth.  As  God 
bad  given  her  a  mind  prompt  and  acute,  with  great  fiunUty  of 
utterance,  she  made  off-hand  a  very  fine  speech,  in  which  she 
told  them  "  that  she  hoped,  by  Gk)d's  grace,  that  her  absence 
would  not  be  long ;  that  her  chapel  was,  meantime,  to  be  open 
to  English  Catholics  as  well  as  French;  that  she  took  with 
her  pere  Cyprian  and  p^re  Matthieu,  but  the  rest  of  her 
religieux  were  to  stay  in  England ;  and  she  chained  them,  as 
they  would  answer  hereafter,  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
time  in  aiding  the  Catholics  with  the  rites  of  their  religion.^' 

Queen  Henrietta  left  London,  June  24th,  1665,  accom- 
panied by  the  king,  queen  Catharine,  and  most  of  the  lords 
and  ladies  of  theur  household,  '^  who  sailed  with  her  fifiieen 
leagues,^'  says  &ther  Cyprian ;  that  is,  the  court  attended  her 
to  the  buoy  at  the  Nore.  Her  son,  the  duke  of  York, 
escorted  her  to  Calais :  he  was  then  the  hero  of  the  day, 
having  just  returned  triumphant  from  a  victory  over  the 
Dutch  fleet.  From  Calais  queen  Henrietta  took  her  way 
direct  to  her  chAteau  at  Colombe,  where  the  king  and  the 
queen  of  France  came  to  welcome  her  with  the  greatest 
warmth.  Her  beloved  daughter,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  was 
not  with  the  royal  £unily.  ^'  She  was  ill,  and  in  danger  of 
her  life.  Some  person,  out  of  maUce,  had  informed  her  that 
her  brother  the  duke  of  York  had  been  beaten  in  his  naval 
engagement,^  and  pierced  to  the  heart  at  the  stain  on  her 
&mily  honour,  the  young  duchess  fell  into  convulsions,  was 
prematurely  confined,  and  lost  her  infant.  Queen  Henrietta 
hastened  to  her,  and  soon  convinced  her  that  her  brother 
James  had  gained  the  greatest  naval  victory  ever  known, 
^  Madame  do  HotteviDe,  p.  230* 
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having  beat  the  Dutch  inTaders  back  to  their  coast^  destroyed 
many  of  their  ships,  and  taken  twenty  of  them/'  !%€  queen, 
after  seeing  her  daughter  oat  ci  danger,  departed  for  the 
baths  of  Bourbon,  whidi  had  hidierto  always  proYed  success- 
ful in  curing  her  maladies. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  she  arrived  in  France,  before  the 
plague  increased  so  terrifically  inLondon,  that  the  week  after  her 
departure  between  4000  and  5000  persons  died  of  it.  In  some 
alarm  lest  the  pestilence  should  infect  her  palace  of  Somerset- 
house,  and  spread  by  reason  of  the  closely  packed  crowds  tint 
flocked  to  her  chapel  there,  she  wrote  to  her  Capuchins  to 
have  the  chapel  dosed,^  but  they  returned  an  earnest  suppli- 
cation to  her,  begging  her  not  to  impede  their  duty.  "  At 
this  appeal  the  queen  overcame  her  fears  of  infection,  and 
moreover  disbursed  vast  sums  in  charity  by  the  hands  of  her 
Capuchins,  to  alleviate  the  appalling  miseries  with  which  tbd 
poor  of  London  were  afflicted  at  that  season  of  horror.'  Two 
of  the  Capuchins  fell  victims  to  their  exertions.^'  F^^ 
Cyprian,  unfortunately  for  us,  leaves  off  journalizing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  royal  patroness,  to  give  memoirs  of  their 
lives,  and  eulogiums  on  their  labours  in  the  plague-smitten 
metropolis.  "  The  queen,''  he  resumes,  ''  passed  the  autmnn 
very  peacefully  at  her  ch&teau  of  Colombe,  and  the  winter  m 
the  magnificent  hdtel  de  la  Balini^,  which  Louis  XIY.  had 
given  her  for  her  residence  in  Paris.'' 

The  war  in  which  England  was  engaged  against  France, 
allied  with  Holland,  gave  queen  Henrietta  the  utmost  imeasi- 
ness,  and  with  her  confidant  Jermyn  earl  of  St.  Alban's,  who 
was  resident  minister  firom  England,  she  laboured  incessantly 
to  avert  it.  She  often  had  interviews  of  mediation  with  her 
nephew  Louis  XIY. :  this  is  apparent  from  the  despatches  of 
lord  Hollis,  an  envoy  from  England  at  HkBt  period.  *'  I  was 
yesterday,"  says  lord  Hollis,  in  a  letter'  to  Clarendon,  '^at 
Colombe,  to  take  my  leave  of  the  queen-mother.  The  king 
of  France  [Louis  XIV.]  came  to  Colombe  whilst  I  was  in 

*  MS.  Gamache,  p.  157. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  150 ;  likewise  Memoirs  oif  Henrietia  Mam,  1671. 
s  Original  letter  in  the  State-Piiper  ofBo^  August  12,  (a  8.)  1665. 
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her  presence.  At  last  he  thoaglit  proper  to  notice  me,  and 
gave  me  a  little  salute  with  his  head ;  and  trolj,  my  lord,  I 
answered  him  with  jnst  sach  another^  because  I  know  hi» 
ambassadors  in  England  are  welcomed  in  different  style/' 
The  great  Cond^  was  likewise  the  visitor  of  Henrietta  Maria^ 
at  her  country-palace  of  Colombo ;  for  the  high-spirited  am^* 
bassador^ — who^  as  the  representative  of  England^  nodded  to 
the  king  of  France  as  unceremoniously  as  France  nodded  to 
him^ — continues,  "I  did  bef<Nre  him  [Louis  XIY.]  entertain 
myself  aU  the  while  with  the  prince  de  Cond^  who  is  very 
affectionate  in  all  that  concerns  his  miqesty  ;*  but  this  by  the 
way.  Soon  after^  the  king  of  France  and  the  queen-mother 
went  alone  into  her  bedchamber^  and  our  princess^  madame^ 
[the  young  duchess  of  OrleansJ  went  in  after  they  had  been 
there  at  least  an  hoar.  When  the  king  of  France  went 
away,  I  had  an  interview  with  the  queen-mother  afterwards, 
and  took  the  boldness  to  ask  her  ^ how  she  found  things?' 
She  said^  ^  They  had  been  aU  the  time  within  talking  over 
these  businesses  of  Holland;  and  that  Louis  XIV.  told  her 
he  had  made  king  Charles  some  propositions,  which  were  very 
&ir  ones,  which  if  he  refused,  he  must  take  part  with  the 
Hollanders.'  I  asked  the  queen-mother  'if  she  knew  what 
these  propositions  were?'  She  said  'she  did  not.'  But  it 
seemed  strange  to  me  that  the  kii^  kept  them  from  her« 
Perhaps  he  did  not,  but  she  did  not  think  fit  to  acquaint  me 

with  them The  next  morning,  though  pouring  with 

wet,^'  resumes  lord  HoIUs,  "  the  queen-mother  set  off  towards 
the  baths  of  Bourbon.  Her  health  at  that  period  began  to 
dedine;  it  was  aggravated  by  her  sorrow  regarding  the 
approaching  war."^  One  day  she  said  to  the  duke  de  Beau- 
fort, who  had  returned  from  an  unsuccessful  diplomatic 
mission  in  London  to  undertake  a  naval  command,  "  I  ought 
to  be  afraid  of  you,  now  you  are  fighting  against  the 
English."* 

Charles  II.  took  pleasure  in  speaking  of  his  mother  by  the 
ffunilUr  name  he  called  her  in  his  infimqy.     He  mentions 

^ChariflilL  *  Letter  of  Ho&B,State^Fi^i)er  office. 

*  Madame  de  Motte^e,  red.  vi. 
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her  thus  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  sister^  the  duchess  of 
Orleans^  March  22,  1669,  saying  that  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Mercer,  by  whom  she  had  sent  letters  and  presents,  had  yen- 
tared  finom  Havre  to  England  in  an  open  shallop,  and  was 
drowned  in  the  passage.  "  I  hear  Mam  sent  me  a  present  by 
him,  which  I  beUeve  brought  him  the  ill -luck ;  so  she  ought 
in  conscience  to  be  at  the  charges  of  praying  for  his  soul,  for 
'tis  her  bad  fortune  has  caused  the  poor  man's  disaster.''^ 
This  letter,  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  constant  stormy 
weather  that  always  attended  his  mother's  voyages,  was 
written  but  a  few  days  before  her  health  assumed  alarming 
symptoms.  ^'  Our  queen,"  says  father  Cyprian,  '^  was  not 
destined  to  see  the  end  of  the  year  1669.  Ever  since  her 
return  firom  her  last  sojourn  in  London  she  had  laboured 
under  compUcated  maladies,  which  caused  her  perpetual  in- 
somnolence  and  intense  suffering:  from  time  to  time  the  baths 
of  Bourbon  softened  these  pains,  but  could  not  cure  them. 
Their  paroxysms  came  nearer  and  nearer,  till  they  defied  rehef ; 
yet  the  queen  did  not  give  way  to  sadness ;  she  exhaled  not  her 
internal  agonies  by  plaints,  by  tears  or  bad  temper,  like  ordi- 
nary women.  With  the  blood  of  the  great  Henry  she  had 
inherited  his  high  courage,  excepting  when  sometimes  the  sharp 
pains  she  endured  became  apparent  on  her  fine  features ;  but 
she  often  said  'that  piteous  complainings  did  no  good  in 
ilkiess,'  and  '  she  did  not  wish  to  imitate  ladies  and  damsels 
who  cried,  and  wept,  and  lamented  for  a  little  pain  in  the  head 
or  a  cut  finger.'  Her  daughter,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  and 
the  duke  her  husband,  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  her 
health,  and  were  unremitting  in  their  attendance  on  her  per- 
son. At  their  united  entreaty,  she  permitted  the  most  able 
medical  men  in  France  to  bold  a  consultation  on  her  case; 
and  M.  Valot,  the  first  physician  of  Louis  XIY.,  M.  Espoit, 
first  physician  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  M.  Juelin,  to  the 
duchess,  all  met  at  the  ch&teau  of  Colombo,  where  M.  d'Aquin, 
physician  to  our  queen,  iutroduced  them  into  the  chamber  of 
her  majesty.     She  explained  to  them  her  symptoms  with 

'  D^p6t  des  Affiures  Etrang^res,  formerly  at  Versailles ;  letter  of  Charles  II, 
dated  from  Whitehall,  March  1669. 
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great  deamess,  and  desired  her  physician  in  ordinary  'to  tell 
them  the  remedies  he  had  appUed  for  the  shooting  pains 
which  deprived  her  of  rest/  Then  M.  Valot  said,  '  that,  by 
the  grace  of  Qod,  nothing  very  serious  ailed  her;  that  her 
malady  was  inconvenient,  but  not  dangerous ;  and  that  to  the 
prescription  of  M.  d'Aquin  he  should  add  but  three  grains, 
which  would  give  her  majesty  sleep,  and  cure  her  disorder/ 
When  the  queen  heard  him  talk  of  grains,  she  immediately 
suspected  that  he  meant  to  prescribe  opium,  and  she  said, 
positively,  that  she  would  not  take  it,  '  for  she  knew  by  ex- 
perience how  noxious  it  was  to  her,  and  how  ill  it  made 
her ;  besides,  her  famous  physician  in  England,  Dr.  Mayeme, 
had  warned  her  against  taking  any  great  dose  of  the  kind/'' 
Her  repugnance  was,  however,  overruled  by  the  united  argu- 
ments of  M.  Yalot  and  his  medical  brethren,  all  but  the 
physician  of  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  on  whom  the  opinion  of 
Mayeme  made  some  impression ;  nevertheless,  the  result  of 
the  fatal  consultation  was,  that  the  queen  was  to  take  the 
grains  of  opium  at  eleven  o'clock  that  night/ 

''In  the  intermediate  time  she  went  to  supper  as  usual, 
for  she  was  by  no  means  confined  to  her  bed,  or  even  to  her 
chamber,  though  much  troubled  with  a  pulmonary  complaint 
and  harassing  cough.  She  was,  however,  better  than  usual 
that  day ;  she  conversed  pleasantly,  and  even  laughed  several 
times  at  supper,  which  she  ate  with  more  appetite  than  usual. 
When  she  went  to  bed,  she  immediately  fell  into  a  sweet 
sleep.''  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  wake  a  patient 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  a  sleeping  potion,  yet  such 
was  the  case;  "the  lady  who  slept  in  her  majesty's  chamber 
roused  her  at  the  hour  indicated,  and  gave  her  the  dose  pre- 
scribed. A  few  minutes  after  the  queen  again  sunk  to  sleep, 
and  her  attendant  left  her  for  repose,  with  the  intention  of 
awakening  her  by  day-break  to  give  her  a  draught,  as  directed 
by  Dr.  Valot.'     Accordingly,  the  lady  approached  her  bed- 

^  In  her  memoir,  appended  to  Bossnet's  fctneral  aermon,  it  ia  asserted  that  the 
qneen  took  the  opium  at  nine  in  the  evening,  was  iband  dying  hy  her  lady 
in  waiting  at  eleven  at  night,  and  that  she  expired  at  midnight.  This  is  scarcely 
eonsistent  with  Cyprian's  aooomit  of  the  snpper ;  his  narrative  is  regalar  and 
drciimstantial,  heing  an  eye-witneas.  *  MS.  of  P^  Qamache,  p.  167. 
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Bide  in  the  monung^  and  asked  her  majesty'  '  How  she  had 
passed  the  night  ?*  Theie  was  no  reply.  She  spoke  again, 
louder;  stiU  no  answer.  Alarmed,  she  touched  the  queen, 
who  moved  not ;  she  shook  her,  and  made  violent  e£forta  to 
rouse  her^  bat  in  vain,  for  she  never  awoke  in  this  world. 
The  afiUghted  lady  leant  down  to  her  royal  mistress,  and 
&Dcied  she  heard  low  murmurs,  sighs,  and  a  laboured  respinu 
tion ;  upon  which  she  flew  to  rouse  the  valet-de-chambie  to 
seek  £Dr  medical  and  spiritual  aid,  to  fctdi  priests  and  phyaa^ 

dans We  came  first,''  continues  the  sorrowful  faiber 

Cyprian;'  '^the  doctors  soon  followed.  The^  felt  her  pulse, 
and  asked  her  many  questions  regarding  her  state ;  and  we 
spoke  to  her  of  contrition  for  sin,  of  the  love  of  God,  and  cod^ 
fidenoe  in  his  mercy,  and  we  entreated  her  to  make  some  sign 
that  she  heard  us ;  but  alas !  a  mortal  silence  was  our  only 
reply.  The  physicians  affirmed  that  she  still  breathed,  and 
was  even  sensible,  but  that  a  dull  vapour,  mounting  to  the 
brain,  prevented  all  speech ;  that  it  would  soon  dissipate,  and 
that  she  would  manifest  consdouaness,  and  speak.  I  believed 
them  at  first,''  oontinnes  the  p^  "  but  seeing  that  her  awful 
quietude  still  continued,  I  sent  in  haste  for  monsieur  le  cur^ 
of  Colombo,  and  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction  being  per^ 
formed,  she  received  the  Host  without  any  difficulty  or  the 
least  convulsion  of  countenance,  and  soon  after  her  slight 
respiration  ceased,  and  she  rendered  her  soul  to  God,  undisf 
turbed  by  a  struggle.* 

''  A  gentleman  of  her  majesty's  household  rode  at  fiery  speed 
£rom  Colombo  to  St.  Germain's,  to  carry  these  fstal  and  meet 
unexpected  tidings  to  the  duke  of  Orleans^  who  immediatet^ 
accompanied  him  back,  hoping  to  have  seen  our  queen  alive.'' 
After  the  duke  had  given  the  necessary  orders,  he  hurried  to 
his  own  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  where  his  duchess  was,  to  break 
to  her  and  his  daughter  the  fetal  tidings.^  ^'  My  pen  feils  to 
describe,"  says  pere  Cyprian,  "  the  vicdent  grief  of  the  duchess 
of  Orleans  for  a  mother  so  loving  and  so  beloved."  And  thea 
the  afiectionate  old  priest  proceeds  to  give  the  following  cha* 

1  MS.  of  Pere  Oflxnachc  p.  16&  >  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 

«  Memoin  of  Henrietta  Maria,  167 1,  p.  9a 
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Tacter  of  the  deceased :  ^*  This  great  queea  was  indeed  uni- 
versally  regretted,  for  she  had  established  a  real  empire  over  all 
hearts.  Her  cheerful  temper,  her  gay  and  witty  conversation, 
which  enlivened  all  around  her  to  her  last  hours,  her  grace- 
ful familiarity,  and  all  these  winning  qualities  joined  to  a 
sincere  piety,  rendered  her  delightful  to  every  one.  The  king 
of  France  regarded  her,  not  only  as  his  dear  aunt,  whom 
he  had  known  from  infancy,  but  as  a  real  bond  of  peace 
between  his  country  and  Great  Britain ;  and  her  son-in-law, 
his  brother  the  duke  of  Orleans,  oenvinoed  of  her  rare  pru- 
dence and  sagacity,  consulted  her  on  every  affair  of  moment> 
and  gave  her  his  most  intimate  confidence,  as  if  she  had  been 
his  own  mother/'^  Such  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  had 
been  domesticated  with  Henrietta  for  twenty-nine  years :  it 
agrees  exactly  with  that  of  madame  de  Motteville,  her  other 
firiend.  It  would  seem,  that  her  character  was  peculiarly 
agreeable  and  estimable  in  private  Ufe.  No  opposition  or 
irritation  regarding  her  religion  ever  occurring  in  her  own 
country,  there  was  nought  to  interrupt  the  serenity  of  her 
temper;  therefore  her  Ufe  flowed  on  brightly  to  the  last. 
Many  persons  who  abhor  Henrietta  Maria  from  the  part  she 
took  in  the  dvil  war,  may  condemn  the  praises  bestowed  by 
her  French  contemporaries  as  partial  and  flattering.  Partial 
they  certainly  are,  for  they  were  written  by  intimate  friends, 
whose  love  continued  after  her  death ;  flattering  they  cannot 
be,  for  madame  de  MotteviUe^s  memoirs,  which  give  such 
Hvely  delineations  of  her  character,  were  never  printed  till 
her  relatives  of  the  third  generation  had  passed  away  from 
this  world.  Flattery  may  be  administered  by  memoirs  in 
these  times,  when  works  are  printed  before  the  ink  of  the 
manuscript  is  dry ;  but  when  authors  wrote  them  hterally  for 
the  fourth  generation,  why  should  they  flatter  ^'  the  dull  cold 
ear  of  death  ?'^'  As  for  pere  Cyprian  Gamache,  his  manu- 
script has  never  been  printed,'  nor  does  it  seem  that  any  eyes 

^  MS.  of  P^re  Gamache,  p.  169. 

'  There  are  passagefi  in  the  Memoira  of  Madame  de  Motteville  wherein  she 
speaks  with  such  severity  of  moral  justice  of  the  conduct  of  Louis  XIY.,  that 
he  would  have  consigned  her  to  the  Bastille,  had  he  known  that  such  a  manu- 
script existed. 

*  It  has  heen  printed  since  the  earlier  editions  of  thte  biography  were  published. 
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but  these  now  gniding  the  pen,  have  scanned  the  ancient 
yellow  pages  whidi  dweU  on  the  death  and  character  of  his 
beloved  patroness. 

The  cause  of  the  death  of  Henrietta  Maria  is  mentioned 
by  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  her  niece.  She  says,  in  her 
usual  flippant  style/  '^  She  could  not  sleep ;  the  doctors  gave 
her  a  pill  to  cure  her  wakefulness^  which  it  did  so  effectually 
that  she  never  woke  again.''  What  would  father  Cyprian 
have  said,  could  he  have  seen  this  unfeeling  witticism  of  la 
grande  mademoiselle,  as  she  was  called,  on  the  death  of  her 
own  aunt  ?  Truly,  he  would  have  been  as  severe  as  he  was 
on  the  first  physician  of  Louis  XIY.,  whom  he  all  but  calls  a 
murderer.  He  declares  that  Dr.  Yalot  excused  himself  to 
his  king,  by  assuring  him  '^  it  was  the  disease  of  the  chest, 
and  not  his  over-dose  of  narcotic,  that  killed  queen  Hen- 
rietta;'' but  the  indignant  father  continues,  that  '^  though 
Yalot  retained  his  post  at  court,  yet  a  very  few  months  after- 
wards he  himself  fell  into  a  serious  malady,  which  his  graim 
could  not  cure,  and  which  soon  took  fi*om  him  his  place  and 
his  life  together.  But  all  the  time  he  hved,  the  people  of 
the  defunct  queen's  household  cried  out  against  him  as  the 
murderer,  in  fiEU^  if  not  in  intent,  of  their  royal  nustress.''* 

Meantime,  a  swift  courier  brought  to  the  royal  brothers  in 
England  the  news  that  their  queen-mother  had  expired  on 
Tuesday  morning,  August  31st,  n.  s.,  1669,  at  her  castle  of 
Colombe,  situate  four  leagues  from  Paris.  Charles  II.  and 
the  duke  of  York  received  the  news  with  great  grief;  they 
immediately  left  their  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  and  retired 
to  Hampton-Court,  where  they  continued  till  all  the  mourning 
ceremonial  was  completed  at  Whitehall.'  The  same  day  that 
queen  Henrietta  Maria  died,  her  corpse  remained  as  if  she 
slept  in  her  bed,  and  all  persons  were  admitted  to  see  it 
there.  The  next  day  her  body  was  embalmed,  and  laid  in 
state  in  the  haU  of  Colombe.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  same 
night,  the  whole  household  at  Colombe,  headed  by  the  grand- 
almoner  Montague,  went  in  procession  from   the  ch&teau, 

I  M^cnreB  de  Montpensier,  vol.  v.  p.  218.        '  MS.  of  Pere  Cyprum,  p.  169> 
'  Memoirs  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  p.  90. 
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bearing  tli6  heart  of  their  deceased  queen  to  her  convent  at 
Chaillot.  It  wan  received  with  solemn  cer^nonial  by  the 
abbess  and  her  nuns. 

A  manuscript,  till  now  inedited,  in  the  archives  of  France^ 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  respect  with  which  the 
ladies  of  the  Visitation  received  the  heart  of  their  foundress.^ 
It  is  written  by  one  of  the  nuns.  ''  It  had  ever  been  the 
intention  of  her  majesty  to  come  to  us  when  her  dedimng 
health  warned  her  that  she  must  shortly  endure  the  sharpness 
of  death,  which  she  did  not  wish  should  surprise  her  in  the 
routine  of  worldly  existence;  but  God  willed  it  otherwise, 
having  permitted  a  remedy^  which  it  was  hoped  would  cure 
her,  to  cut  short  her  life,  in  her  61st  year.  Divine  Provi- 
dence had  spared  her  the  long  agonies  of  a  lingering  death,  of 
which  she  had  a  natural  fear.  She  had  not  the  time  to  mark 
her  intentions  towards  us  by  her  last  will :  she  had  intended 
to  make  our  church  the  depository  of  her  royal  heart  and 
body;  she  likewise  intended  to  demise  to  us  certain  goods  for 
our  benefit.  Nevertheless,  although  her  sudden  death  had 
prevented  these  intentions,  she  had  previously,  on  many  occa- 
sions, proved  a  most  beneficent  foundress,  and  had  deserved 
our  grateful  remembrance  at  a  time  when  we  were  in  a  very 
destitute  state.  Although  we  possess  not  the  body,  we  have 
what  we  esteem  very  precious,  which  is,  the  heart  of  this 
great  queen.  At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  this  dear  heart  was 
delivered  to  us  by  M.  Montague,  accompanied  by  the  whole 
household  of  her  majesty.  Our  sisterhood  received  it  in  its 
urn  at  the  gate  of  our  cloister,  and  bore  it  in  procession  to 
our  church,  which  was  hung  with  black ;  these  hangings  were 
encircled  by  three  bands  of  black  velvety  charged  with  the 
escutcheons  of  the  defunct  queen.  The  Miserere  was  chanted 
by  the  fuU  chodr.  A  platfiorm  of  three  steps  was  raised,  on 
which  was  placed  a  credence,  to  receive  the  royal  heart  of 
our  beloved  foundress:  round  this  was  placed  wax  lights. 
Monsieur  le  grand  aum6mer  said  the  prayers,  to  which  we  all 
responded ;  then  he  addressed  himself  to  our  very  honoured 

^  MS.  at  the  h6td  de  SooUae^  secret  aitdiivfls  of  Franoe»  by  &Y(n^ 
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mother  and  superior^  Anne  Marie  Caulin,  in  these  tenns : — 
'  My  mother,  behold  here  the  heart  of  the  princess  Heniiette 
Marie  of  France,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Ghneat,  wife  of 
Charles  I.,  mother  of  Charles  II.  at  present  reigning  in  Eng- 
land,  aunt  to  Louis  XIV.  All  these  temporal  grandeurs  were 
not  equal  to  the  virtues  of  her  soul,  on  which  I  need  not 
dwell  in  particular,  because  you  knew  her  so  well.  The  affec- 
tion that  this  great  queen  always  cheriahed  for  you,  has  caused 
you  to  be  chosen  as  the  guardians  of  this  precious  deposit, 
which  I  am  certain  you  will  carefully  retain,  and  will  not 
cease  your  prayers  for  the  repose  of  her  soul.'^  To  this  our 
good  mother  made  reply :  '  With  my  mind  absorbed  in  grie^ 
I  render  the  very  humble  thanks  of  our  convent  to  the  king, 
and  to  monsieur  and  madame,  for  having  confided  to  us  so 
valued  a  treasure,  which  alone  can  console  us  for  the  loss  we 
have  sustained  in  the  death  of  this  great  queen.  We  will 
never  remit  our  prayers  for  her  repose,  as  the  sole  means  we 
have  of  showing  our  gratitude  to  her.^  After  every  one  had 
withdrawn,  we  said  the  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  when  we 
had  sprinkled  holy  water,  we  retired.'' 

The  corpse  of  Henrietta  was  removed,  for  lying  in  state, 
from  Colombe  to  the  convent  at  Chaillot.^  Her  coffin  was 
placed  on  a  mourning-car,  attended  by  her  lord  almoner 
Montague,  by  the  duchess  of  Richmond,  her  principal  English 
lady  of  honour,  and  by  madame  du  Plessis,  her  principal 
French  lady.  The  guards,  already  described,  followed  and 
preceded  the  royal  corpse,  which  was  likewise  attended  by  the 
coaches  of  the  queen  of  France  and  duchess  of  Orleans,  with 
all  the  officers  of  their  household.  The  body  was  thus 
escorted  to  Chaillot,  and  was  received  with  much  tender 
reverence  by  the  nuns,  to  whom  she  had  been  the  benefiactress. 
Her  heart  was,  on  the  10th  of  September,  placed  in  a  silver 
vessel,  whereon  was  written  her  name  and  titles  in  Latin,  to 
the  following  effect : — Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  England, 

^  Ineditod  MS.  in  the  hdtd  de  Sonlnse,  now  edited  and  translated  bj  the 
anthor  from  the  original,  by  fitvoor  of  M.  Gkiizot. 

>  31S.  of  P^  Gamache,  p.  169. 
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France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  daughter  to  the  French  king 
Henry  IV.  the  Victorious;  wife  of  Charles  I.  the  Martyr; 
and  mother  of  the  restored  king,  Charles  II. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  12th  of  September:  the 
place  of  sepulture  of  queen  Henrietta  was  with  her  royal 
ancestors,  at  the  magnificent  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris. 
The  procession  commenced  from  Chaillot,  an  hour  after  dark; 
all  the  guards  of  the  deceased  queen  carried  torches,  and  a 
hundred  pages,  sent  by  the  queen  of  France,  bore  each  a 
lighted  flambeau.  The  niece  of  the  deceased  queen,  made- 
moiselle de  Montpensier,  followed  as  chief  mourner,  assisted 
by  the  duchess  of  Guise.  All  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  royal  household  at  Colombo  followed,  in  the  deepest 
mourning.  The  monks  and  chapter  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  carrying  lighted  tapers,  received  the  corpse  at  their 
door,  and  when  it  was  consigned  to  them,  the  grand-^ahnoner^^ 
Montague,  made  them  an  oration  in  Latin,  which  was 
answered  by  the  prior.  The  abbey  of  St.  Denis  was  hung 
with  black,  and  fully  illuminated  for  the  funeral  service. 

Forty  days  after  the  death  of  queen  Henrietta,  a  still 
grander  service  was  performed  to  her  memory,  to  soothe  the 
grief  of  her  favourite  daughter,  Henrietta  of  England,  duchess 
of  Orleans,  by  her  grateftd  nuns  of  Chaillot.  The  princess 
came  with  her  husband  to  this  ceremony,  which  was  fsup  more 
distinguished  by  the  eloquence  of  Bossuet  than  by  all  the 
funeral  pomps  that  Rome  could  devise.  All  the  choir  of  the 
chapel  at  Chaillot  was  hung  with  black,  and  in  the  midst  wad 
a  platform  of  four  steps,  and  a  bier  covered  with  a  black 
velvet  pall :  at  the  comers,  worked  in  gold,  were  queen  Hen- 
rietta's armorial  bearings,  and  laid  thereon,  under  a  stately 
canopy,  was  a  wax  efligy  exactly  resembling  her.*  The  duke 
and  duchess  of  Orleans  having  taken  their  places,  Montague, 
the  almoner  of  her  late  majesty,  officiated  at  the  service ;  and 
then  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  Bossuet,  who  proceeded  to  dehver 
that  grand  historical  oration  on  the  varied  scenes  of  Hen- 

^  Inedited  MS.,  written  by  a  nan  of  Chaillot,  in  the  secret  archives,  to  which 
access  was  given  by  £Eivour  c^  M.  Guizot. 
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rietta^B  life,  which  at  onoe  gave  him  the  reputation  he  has 
once  maintaiiied  as  the  first  orator  of  modem  times.  Much 
of  this  sennon  would  be  displeasing  to  any  but  a  Boman- 
catholic;  but  the  genius  of  Bossuet  is  more  talked  of  in 
England  than  known,  which  must  plead  our  excuse  for  tlie 
following  attempt  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  view  taken 
by  this  great  man  of  the  historical  events  of  the  life  of  his 
royal  countrywoman : — 

"Nine  Toyagea,"  Hud  Bossoet,  "  were  nndertikeii  by  oar  graii  Henriettm  ia 
the  oonrae  of  her  life.  The  English  rebels,  it  is  well  known,  had  sdsed  th« 
arsenals  and  magazines  of  the  king,  her  husband.  He  had  soldiers,  bat  not 
wherewithal  to  arm  them.  She  abandoned  her  pleasares  and  her  palaces  fbr  Hie 
take  of  her  lord,  and  not  only  parted  from  her  jewels,  but  even  cared  not  fbr  her 
life.  She  pat  to  sea  in  the  midst  of  February,  regardless  of  waves  and  tempests^ 
fbr  the  ostensible  purpose  of  conducting  to  HoUand  her  ddest  danghter,  who 
had  espoused  the  prince  of  Orange :  her  real  object  was,  to  engage  the  staias  of 
Holland  in  the  interests  of  the  king ;  she  gained  them,  gained  their  ofllcen^  and 
obtained  sappUes,  and  artillery,  and  ammunition.  The  stonns  of  winter  had 
not  prevented  her  from  embarking  on  this  errand;  the  storms  of  winter  did  nol 
hinder  her  return  to  the  king  whoi  she  had  gained  her  object.  Her  homeward 
voyage  was,  however,  beset  with  difficulties  and  aocidents.  The  dreadful  tem- 
pest which  tossed  her  fleet  ibr  ten  days  is  beyond  my  power  to  describe.  The 
mariners,  at  length,  lost  all  presence  of  min^  and  stood  aghast :  some  threw 
themselves  in  the  sea,  preferring  instant  death  to  fhrther  toils.  The  queen, 
nevertheless,  remained  intrepid,  and  the  higher  the  waves  raged,  the  more  she 
reassured  evexy  one  around  her  by  her  flrmniesB;  and,  to  avert  frcnn  their  minds 
the  &tal  ideas  of  death  which  presented  itself  on  aU  sides,  she  said, '  Queens 
have  never  been  drowned.'  Alas !  she  was  reserved  to  suffer  a  &te  still  mors 
extraordinary.  She  saw  vessels  perish  aroond  her,  but  the  admiral's  sh^  in 
which  she  was  embarked  was  sustidned  by  the  hand  of  Hun  who  rales  over  the 
mighty  deep,  and  who  can  bridle  its  insurgent  biUowa.  The  vessel  was  thrown 
ba^  on  the  coast  of  Holland,  and  every  odb  waa  astonished  at  her  signal 
dehveranoe. 

•:<  *  Those  who  escape  from  shipwreck,'  says  an  andent  author, '  are  sure  to  bid 
an  eternal  adieu  to  the  sea;  nay,  they  can  never  again  abide  the  nght  of  it.' 
Yet,  with  astonishing  perseverance,  the  queen,  in  the  short  space  of  eleven  dayi^ 
again  committed  herself  to  the  mercy  of  the  ocean,  and  in  the  utmost  rigour  of 
winter.  She  was  impelled  to  this  extraordinary  exertion  by  her  earnest  deHira 
of  beholding  her  husband  once  more^  and  leading  to  him  the  sncooua  she  had 
obtained.  She  gathered  together  the  transports  which  had  escaped  the  tempest, 
and  finally  landed  on  the  coast  of  England.  Scarcely  had  she  tcmched  the  shores 
when  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  thundered  on  the  house  where  she  nsted  after 
the  fatigues  of  her  voyage,  and  shattered  it  with  their  balls.  Tet  she  retained 
her  intrepidity  in  the  midst  of  this  frightftil  peril,  and  her  clemency  did  not  fail 
when  the  author  of  this  black  attempt  fell  in  her  power.  Some  time  after  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  destined  to  the  executioner ;  but  she  pardoned  him  his 
crime  against  her,  dooming  him  solely  to  the  punishment  of  hiis  conscience,  and 
the  shame  of  having  attempted  the  lifb  of  a  princess,  too  kind  and  merdibl  to 
take  his,  even  after  such  a  provocation." 
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This  inrident  is  only  found  in  this  oration,  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding memoir  of  Henrietta,  where  it  is  more  circumstantially 
related ;  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  character  and  dis* 
position  of  Henri  Quatre,  her  glorious  &ther,  whom  our  Hen-> 
rietta  closely  resembled,  as  her  countrymen  declared,  in  person 
as  well  as  disposition.  The  narrow  bigotry  in  which  she  was 
reared  marred  the  popularity  which  must  infallibly  have  at- 
tended  this  fine  disposition,  always  so  attractive  in  England. 
The  prejudices  of  the  people  were  offended,  at  every  turn,  with 
a  thousand  troublesome,  teasing  ritual  observances,  which 
they,  with  equal  bigotry,  were  brought  to  look  upon  as  enor- 
mous crimes.  Thus  Henrietta's  virtues  and  grand  actions 
were  either  viewed  invidiously,  or  passed  over  in  silence ;  the 
church-of-England  historians  could  not  forgive  the  troubles 
her  attachment  to  the  church  of  Rome  had  brought  on  their 
king  and  country,  therefore  they  are  equally  her  enemies  with 
the  Puritans,  and  their  narratives  are  more  prejudicial  to  her, 
because  the  truth  is  expected  from  them.  The  French  his- 
torians alone  preserve  the  facts  that  redound  to  her  credit. 

Bossuet  rapidly  traces  her  progress  to  the  midland  coun- 
ties, and  the  effects  that  her  heroism  had  on  the  people: — 

"  It  wu  into  her  hands  that  the  governor  of  Scarborough  rendered  that  port^ 
with  its  impregnable  castle.  The  two  Hothama,  fiUihcr  and  son,  who  had  given 
the  first  example  of  perfidy,  in  refnang  to  the  king  in  person  admittance  to  hia 
port  and  arsenal  of  Hull,  now  chose  the  queen  for  their  mediatrix,  and  prepared 
to  sorrender  to  the  king  that  place,  together  with  that  of  Beverley ;  bat  they 
were  prevented,  and  decapitated  by  their  own  party,  for  Qod  punished  their  dis- 
obedience by  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  whom  they  had  served  so  signally. 

"  Our  great  Henrietta  marched,  as  a  genend,  at  the  head  of  her  royal  army. 
She  thus  traversed  triumphantly  the  provinces  hitherto  entirely  held  by  the 
rebels.  She  besieged  a  considerable  town  which  obstructed  her  march.  She 
conquered,  she  pardoned ;  and  finally  met  her  monarch  on  the  ground  where  he 
had  previously  guned  his  signal  victory  over  the  earl  of  Essex.  One  hour  after 
the  reunion  of  this  happy  pair,  they  received  the  tidings  of  another  victory 
guDfid  by  the  king's  party  over  the  rebels.  All  seemed  to  prosper  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Henrietta ;  and  had  her  advice  been  taken,  and  had  the  king  marched 
direct  to  London,  instead  of  dividing  his  forces  and  wasting  their  time  and  dis- 
sipating their  strength  at  the  unsucoessM  siege  of  Qloucester,  that  campaign 
had  seen  the  end  of  the  war.  On  that  pivot  the  fortune  of  the  royal  cause 
turned.  From  that  fiital  moment  all  was  disaster  and  decadence.  The  queen's 
situation  obliged  her  to  retire  from  Oxford,  which  was  besieged  hy  the  rebels. 
The  royal  pair  bade  each  other  on  adieu,  sad  enough,  although  neither  supposed 
it  was  to  prove  thebr  last  Her  nu^esty  retired  to  Exeter,  lliere  she  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter;  but,  in  less  than  twelve  days,  she  was  ibfoed  to  leave  the  infknA 
prinoen,  and  seek  refbge  in  Fraaoe." 
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We  must  remember  that  it  was  before  this  princess^  the 
duchess  of  Orleaas,  that  Bossuet  was  speaking  the  words  we 
here  are  quotings  and,  when  he  arrived  at  this  passage,  he 
broke  into  one  of  those  impassioned  bursts  of  eloquence  which 
stamped  his  fieune  as  an  orator  for  ever.  And  here  we  depict 
a  trait  of  the  manners  of  the  past ;  an  address  of  the  kind,  in 
the  present  times,  to  a  royal  mourner  at  the  funeral  sermon 
of  her  parent,  would  trench  on  modem  reserves  and  eti- 
quettes most  strangely.  Society  was  not  then  civilized  into 
that  conventional  smoothness  which  is  ruffled  by  such  bold 
bursts  of  original  genius,  and  therefore  avoids  or  suppresses 
them.  The  effect  must  have  been  grand,  when  Bossuet 
diverged  from  his  oration  on  the  dead  mother  thus  to  address 
the  daughter : — 

"  PrinoesB,  whose  daitiny  is  so  great  and  glorioiu,  are  yon,  then,  m  yovr  first 
dawn  of  hdng  rendered  a  captive  to  the  enemies  of  yonr  royal  hoose  ?  O 
Eternal !  watch  over  her.  Holy  angels !  rank  around  her  cradle  yonr  invisible 
sqoadrons,  for  she  is  destined  to  oar  valiant  Philippe,*  of  all  the  princes  of  France 
most  worthy  of  her,  as  she  is  most  worthy  of  him.  Gentlemen  of  France,  God 
did,  in  trath,  protect  her.  Lady  Morton,  two  years  afterwards,  drew  this 
predons  infant  fix)m  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  Unconsdons  of  her  captivity,  bat 
feeling  her  high  birth  too  powerfally  to  submit  to  conceal  it^  the  royal  diild 
reftised  to  own  any  name  or  rank  but  her  own,  and  persisted  that  she  was  no 
other  than  the  princess.'  At  last,  she  was  brooght  to  the  arms  of  her  mother, 
to  console  her  for  all  her  sorrows,  and  finally  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  a 
great  prince.  But  I  am  diverging  finom  the  course  of  my  history.  I  have 
already  said  that  the  queen  was  forced  to  retire  from  the  kingdom  of  England : 
in  fiict,  her  vessel  left  port  in  the  foil  view  of  the  ships  of  the  rebels.  They 
pursued  her,  and  came  so  near,  that  she  actually  heard  the  cries  of  the  seamen, 
and  could  distinguish  their  insolent  menaces.  Oh !  how  different  from  her  first 
voyage  on  the  same  sea,  when  she  went  to  take  possession  of  the  sceptre  of  Great 
Britain, — ^when,  for  the  first  time,  she  felt  the  waters  heave  under  her,  and  sub- 
mit their  proud  waves  to  her,  the  ocean-queen.  Now  chased,  pursued  by  her 
implacable  enemies,  one  moment  lost,  the  next  saved,  fortune  changing  its  aspect 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  having  no  support  but  God  and  her  own  indomitable 
courage,  she  at  last  arrived  at  Brest,  and  there  was  suffered  to  respire  awhile 
from  her  troubles. 

"God  left  no  resource  to  her  royal  husband;  the  Scotch,  though  feithfol 
guards  to  our  monarchs,'  betrayed  their  own,  and  sold  him  to  the  parliament. 
The  parliament,  feeling  the  evils  of  militaxy  despotism,  would  dismiss  the  army, 
but  the  army,  declaring  itself  independent,  expelled  the  parliament  by  violence* 

^  Philippe  duke  of  Orleans  had  just  signalized  himself  in  two  battles,  and  dis- 
ced great  courage,  with  an  intuitive  genius  for  war. 

This  passage  confirms  the  narrative  of  pere  Cyprian  Chunache,  already  quoted 
843. 
Here  he  alludes  to  the  Scottish  archers,  body-guards  of  the  kings  of  France. 
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The  kiog  was,  in  these  oommotions,  led  from  captivity  to  captivity ;  bis  queen  in 
▼am  moved  France,  Holland,  and  even  Poland  and  the  distant  north,  to  his 
lescoe;  she  reanimated  the  Scotch,'  and  finmd  the  means  of  arming  80,000  of 
ihem  in  his  behalf.  She  concerted  an  enterprise  with  the  dnke  of  Lorriune  for 
his  deliverance,  the  success  of  which  promised  at  least  to  be  complete.  She 
really  succeeded  in  withdrawing  her  dear  children  from  captivity,  and  confessed 
that,  among  her  mortal  sorrows,  she  felt  on  this  occasion  she  was  capable  of  joy. 
If  she  could  do  no  more,  she  at  least  consoled  her  royal  lord  perpetually  by  her 
letters.  He  wrote  to  her  from  his  prison  that  die  alone  supported  his  mind, 
and  that  he  could  submit  to  all  degradations  when  he  remembered  that  she 
belonged  to  him,  and  was  unalienably  his  own.  O  wife !  O  mother !  0  queen 
incomparable,  and  deserving  a  better  fortune  I  After  all  her  struggles,  there  was 
nothing  left  but  to  rodgn  herself  to  the  inevitable ;  yet^  like  some  grand  column, 
she  stood  firm  amidst  the  ruins  around  her.  But  who  can  esipress  her  just  grief  ? 
who  can  recount  her  sorrows  ?  No,  gentlemen  of  France,  my  words  cannot  piunt 
them ;  the  prophet  who  sat  alone  amidst  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  can  only  lament 

as  she  lamented. 

"Charles,"  continues  Bossuet,  *'wa8  just,  temperate,  magnanimous,  well-in- 
formed regarding  his  affiiirs  and  the  scienoe  of  governing.  Never  prince  was  more 
capable  of  rendering  royalty  not  only  respected,  but  amiable  and  dear  to  a  people. 
He  could  be  reproached  with  nothing  but  with  too  great  a  degree  of  clemency. 
This  illustrious  defect  of  Charles  was  likewise  that  c^  CsBsar  himself;  but  those 
who  expected  to  see  the  Enghsh  monarch  succumb  under  the  weight  of  mis- 
fortune, were  astonished  when  they  experienced  his  valour  in  battle  and  his 
strength  of  intellect  in  coundl.  Pursued  to  the  utmost  by  the  implacable 
malignity  of  his  enemies,  betrayed  by  lus  own  people,  he  never  lost  himself. 
The  result  of  the  contest  might  be  against  him ;  his  foes  found  that»  although 
they  might  crush  him,  they  could  never  bend  him.  A  pang  seizes  me  when  I 
contemplate  that  great  heart  in  its  last  trials.  But,  assuredly,  he  showed  himself 
not  less  a  long  when  facing  his  rebels  in  Westminster-hall,  and  on  the  scaffold  in 
Whitehall,  than  when  he  confronted  them  at  the  head  of  his  armies ;  they  saw 
him  august  and  majestic  in  that  woful  time,  as  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
court.  Chreat  queen !  well  do  I  know  that  I  fulfil  the  most  tender  wishes  of 
your  heart  when  I  celebrate  your  monarch, — that  heart  which  never  beat  but  for 
him.  Is  it  not  ready  to  vibrate,  though  cold  in  the  dust,  and  to  stir  at  the  sound 
of  the  name  of  a  spouse  so  dear,  though  vdled  under  the  mortuary  pall  ?" 

The  hearers  of  Bossuet  could  not  have  believed  the  stoiy  of 
Henrietta's  second  marriage,  or  surely  they  would  have 
blamed  him  for  this  passage,  instead  of  praising  him  to  the 
skies.  At  this  point  of  his  oration,  Bossuet  addressed  him- 
self to  the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  who  were  assisting  at  the  funeral 
of  their  benefactress : — 

"But  after  she  had  listened  to  your  consolations,  holy  maidens,  you,  her 
inestimable  firiends — for  so  in  life  she  often  called  you — after  you  had  led  her  to 
sigh  before  the  altar  of  her  only  protector,  then — then  she  could  confide  to  yoa 
the  consolations  she  received  from  on  high,  and  you  can  recount  her  Christian 
progress,  for  you  have  been  fidthful  witnesses.     How  many  times  has  she  returned 

'  Boasuet  here  alludes  to  the  campaign  of  the  gallant  marquess  of  Mantrose* 
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itoOod,— ftrvU;  ngrfcencn^aikyoo?  Fat  ImwgnAanA  her  mm? 
yq,  brt  iar  having  rendcged her  U  rtme  maJltwreuw  Ah!  iRgrettheimav 
lomdaiMioftbeplaoe  wberelspodi:  myToioeovg^  toienqndto  tfaecndiaf 
tfacwideenrth.  I  would  bhJw  evnj  ev  to  boor  tlMk  hff  griefr  had  made  hff 
leanied  m  the  Ki£0(»  ofadTatiaii  Old  the  dBcaqrofthe  c^^ 
doni  wwe  wnit^^d  id  fjmpstti^  fat  her  mwnnfiled  ■uciimB. 

After  the  oeremonj^  the  duke  of  Orleans  placed  the  abbe 
M(Hitagiie,  grand-almoDer  of  his  deceased  aunt,  at  the  head 
of  the  ecclesiastical  establiflfament  in  his  household.  The 
duchess  of  Orleans  leceiyed  her  mother's  aged  firiend,  pere 
Cyprian  Gamadie,  as  her  almoner;  but  the  old  man  did  not 
long  snrvive  his  patroness:  his  well-known  characters  soon 
cease  from  the  yellow  pages  of  his  joomal,  and  another  hand 
takes  the  pen.  The  continaator  of  the  manuscript  observes, 
when  describing  the  general  mourning  ordered  through  France 
by  Louis  XIY .  on  the  death  of  his  aunt,  "  Our  oonntiy  did 
not  merely  recognise  the  decease  of  a  queoi  of  England  in  the 
loss  of  this  princess,  but  that  of  the  last  surviving  child  of 
her  great  Henry, — as  a  daughter  of  France,  sweet,  familiar^ 
obliging,  and  doing  good  to  all  around  her,  and  manifesting 
those  great  qualities  that  win  all  hearts.  Our  king  ordered 
all  the  rites  of  her  interment  and  obsequies  at  St.  Dons  to 
be  conducted  with  the  utmost  pomp  of  royalty,  and  the 
expenses  were  discharged  at  his  cosf 

There  is  a  manuscript^  among  the  archives  of  France,  the 
contents  of  which  have  been  partly  quoted  when  they  occurred 
in  chronological  order.  It  was  evidently  written,  under  the 
direction  of  the  abbess  of  Chaillot,  for  the  assistance  of  Bos- 
suet  when  he  composed  his  funeral  oration.  He  has  availed 
himself  of  its  contents  in  many  passages  which  he  knew  would 
be  edifying  to  lus  auditory,  but  which  we  omit  as  displeasing, 
not  only  to  the  reformed  church,  but  to  English  readers  in 
general.  The  composition  is  simple  and  innocent,  the  French 
spelled  in  an  illiterate  manner;  nevertheless,  it  preserves  a 
few  anecdotes  of  interest  which  are  illustrative  of  the  private 
character  of  the  queen : — "  She  founded  our  convent,  in  July 
1651,  at  a  time  when  she  was  under  a  veiy  heavy  pressure 
of  grief.  Her  husband's  murder  had  previously  caused  her 
^Inedited  paper  in  the  hotdSoubiflej  mailed,  m  pendl,  K 1351. 
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deep  and  enduring  sorrow.  At  first  she  was  overwhehned 
with  despair;  by  degrees  her  mind  returned  to  God^  but  she 
could  not  resign  herself  to  his  will  till  she  had  many  times 
offered  up  this  orison : — ' Lord  God,  thou  hast  permitted  it; 
therefore  will  I  submit  myself  with  all  my  strength !'  Con* 
veroing  with  us  in  her  most  private  hours,  she  declared  that 
she  had  found  this  aspiration  efiBcacious  in  producing  resigna* 
tion,  even  on  occasions  the  most  excruciating.  ^  And  these/ 
she  added  mournfully,  'came  very  firequently;  for  since  the 
last  twenty  years,  I  have  not  passed  one  day  but  what  has 
brought  much  trouble/  She  once  told  our  very  honoured 
mother,  the  abbess  de  la  Fayette,  speaking  of  the  health  of 
her  soul,  *  that  she  often  returned  thanks  to  God  that,  as  he 
had  called  her  to  the  state  of  royalty,  he  had  made  her  a 
Christian,  and  consequently  an  unfortunate  queen;  for,'  she 
added,  'that  queens  in  a  state  of  prosperity  are  too  much 
tempted  to  forget  his  ordinances/'  Here  we  trace  one  of 
the  most  striking  perorations  of  Bossuefs  discourse. 

Among  the  practical  Tirtues  of  Henrietta,  the  good  nun 
recognises  the  interest  she  felt  in  the  welfare  of  her  domestics^ 
and  the  pains  she  took  to  reconcile  any  differences  that  arose 
among  them,  the  firequent  consultations  she  held  if  any 
unhappiness  or  ill  fortune  befell  them.  ''  Any  other  queen 
who  was  less  sweet  tempered,''  says  another  fragment  MS. 
in  the  hdtel  de  Soubise,  ''  would  have  been  wholly  deserted 
when  she  was  reduced  to  such  distress  at  the  time  of  the 
Fronde;  but  the  privations  that  her  lowest  servants  endured, 
before  they  quitted  her  for  a  short  time  in  search  of  food, 
were  astonishing.  '  Our  dear  queen,'  they  said,  '  shares  them 
with  us;  and  what  is  enough  for  her,  is  so  for  us.' "  From 
which  we  gather,  that  the  daughter  of  Henri  Quatre  inherited 
that  true  heroism,  which  led  her  to  reject  all  indulgences  she 
could  not  share  with  her  suffering  household.  "  If  they  had 
fire,  she  warmed  her  shivering  limbs;  if  they  had  none,  she 
went  without ;  if  they  had  food,  she  broke  her  fast ;  if  they 

had  none,  she  starved  with  them Consideration  for 

the  feelings  of  others  marked  her  conduct,"  resumes  her 
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friend  tlie  abbess;  "she  never  took  advantage  of  her  power, 
as  our  foundress,  to  fill  our  quiet  cloisters  with  noisy  and 
irreverent  persons  of  her  coturt:  when  she  came,  she  only 
brought  one  of  her  ladies  and  two  or  three  quiet  female 
servants.  So  particular  was  she  in  preventing  unhallowed 
intrusion,  that,  one  day  when  she  came  to  see  us,  and  she 
was  too  ill  to  walk,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  from  her 
coach,  she  sent  in  first  to  know  if  we  had  any  objection  to 
permit  her  bearers  to  enter  our  court  ?"  These  little  traits 
prove  that  queen  Henrietta  had  the  manners  in  private  life 
of  a  perfect  gentlewoman.  "We  have  sinoe  said  mass 
in  remembrance  of  her  majesty,^'  continues  the  manuscript, 
"on  the  10th  of  every  month,  which  we  shall  continue  all 
round  the  year ;  and  on  the  anniversary  of  her  death  we 
devote  to  her  memory  all  possible  marks  of  our  respectful 
gratitude.^' 

Henrietta  died  intestate,  but,  thanks  to  the  careful  Uqui- 
dation  of  her  expenditure  every  week,  she  was  not  in  debt 
Her  nephew,  Louis  XIV.,  according  to  a  law  of  Prance 
then  in  force,  was  heir  to  all  her  effects  as  an  intestate 
person.  Against  this  proceeding  Charles  II.  remonstrated, 
by  the  agency  of  sir  Leoline  Jenkin,  doctor  of  laws.  A 
document  among  the  archives  of  France'  states  that,  November 
6, 1669,— 

**  The  king  of  France  gave  permiasion  to  the  ambaasador  from  England,  and 
to  abb6  Montague,  to  count  Arenberg,  equerry  to  the  deceased  queen,  and  to 
le  doeteur  Jinquin,  to  enter  into  the  abbey  of  the  Visitation  of  ChiuUot  when  it 
pleased  them,  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  effects  that  queen  Henrietta  had  left 
there." 

An  inventory  of  the  furniture  of  her  reserved  apartments  in 
the  convent  is  extant ;  it  is  simple  and  homely.  The  abbess 
of  the  convent  deUvered  a  wrought  silver  casket,  which  the 
queen  had  left  in  her  care,  to  abbe  Montague,  who  took  pos- 
session of  it  for  Charles  II.  A  few  days  afterwards  the 
visitors  returned  again,  and  presented  to  the  convent,  in  the 
name  of  that  king,  the    furniture   which  belonged  to  his 

^  Hdtel  de  Soubiae,  by  fieivoar  of  M.  Guizot. 
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mother.  At  the  importunity  of  his  sister  Henrietta,  he 
bestowed  a  more  sohd  reward  on  the  commxmity  of  Chaillot 
for  their  attention  to  his  mother's  remains.  There  is  written 
the  following  memorandum  on  a  httle  yellow  scrap  of  paper, 
torn  off  some  printed  circular  of  a  sermon  preached  in  1670, 
and  pinned  on  the  nun^s  manuscript  we  have  recently 
quoted,^ — "  When  Henrietta  duchess  of  Orleans  went  to  visit 
her  brother  iu  England,  his  majesty,  Charles  II.,  gave  her 
for  us  2000  gold  jacobuses,  worth  26,000  francs,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  a  chapel,  to  put  therein  the  precious  heart 
of  our  beloved  queen.  Of  this  sum  we  have  received  half. 
May  our  Lord  recompense  those  who  have  done  this,  and 
give  repose  to  our  illustrious  queen  and  founder  I  Dieu 
soit  bSnit !" 

The  king  of  France  sent  the  count  de  St.  Aignan,  first 
gentleman  of  his  bedchamber,  to  condole  with  Charles  II.  on 
the  death  of  his  mother.  A  general  mourning  was  ordered 
for  her  throughout  England,  and  the  people  vied  with  each 
other  iu  testifying  respect  to  her  memory.*  This  court 
mourning  must  have  been  of  an  extraordinary  length,  for, 
according  to  a  passage  in  the  memoirs  of  mademoiselle  de 
Montpensier,  Henrietta  duchess  of  Orleans,  on  her  return 
from  England  six  months  afterwards,  expressed  her  satia£ac- 
tion  to  that  princess  "  at  the  respect  paid  by  the  English  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  queen  her  mother,  for  she  found  the 
people,  as  weU  as  the  whole  court,  iu  the  deepest  mourning. 
This  visit,^^  continued  mademoiselle,  "  renewed  the  grief  of 
my  cousin  the  duchess  of  Orleans  for  her  mother :  she  felt 
her  loss  severely  at  this  particular  time,  since  she  always  had 
relied  on  queen  Henrietta  to  reconcile  her  with  her  husband, 
as  she  usually  lived  on  uneasy  terms  with  him.  Whenever 
she  spoke  of  her  mother  after  her  return  to  France,  she  was 
ready  to  weep,  and  had  some  trouble  to  restrain  her  tears; 
more  than  once  I  saw  them  ready  to  fall.'^  This  was  but  a 
few  days  before  the  sudden  death  of  the  beautiftil  Henrietta 

'  Inedited  paper,  hdtel  de  Soabise,  marked  K  1351. 
*  Coatixuiataoii  of  the  MS.  of  Fhre  Cyprian  Qamache,  p.  172, 
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duchess  of  Orleans;  she  only  survived  a  few  months  ihe 
parent  whose  loss  she  still  mourned^  and  whose  maternal 
friendship  she  so  much  needed.  She  died  June  15,  1670. 
The  story  that  she  was  poisoned  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be 
easQy  eradicated.  Her  cousin,  mademoiseUe  de  Montpeosier, 
declares  **  that  she  died  of  cholera  nun-bus.^' 

Henrietta  duchess  of  Orleans  was  the  only  daughter  who 
survived  queen  Henrietta  out  of  five.  Of  her  three  sona^ 
Charles  IL  and  James  duke  of  York  only  were  alive  at  the 
time  of  her  death.  She  was  mother  to  two  monarchs  of 
Great  Britain,  and  grandmother  to  three,  to  a  queen  of  Spain, 
and  a  dauphiness  of  France.  No  monument  exists  to  the 
memory  of  queen  Henrietta  that  we  could  discover,  when 
visiting  the  crypt  of  St.  Denis  in  the  summer  of  1844.  Her 
bones  no  longer  rest  there,  but  were  flung  by  the  French 
republicans  into  a  common  trench.  Her  oofiSn  was  the  first 
disinterred,^  according  to  the  narrative  of  the  superintending 
ofScer. 

"  At  seven  in  the  morning,"  says  Le  Noir,  "  October  16th, 
1793,  the  wcMrkmen  commenced  the  disinterments  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Bourbons  at  St.  Denis.  The  first  oofiin  opened 
was  chat  of  Henriette  Marie  de  France,  daughter  of  Henry 
rV.,  and  wife  of  Charles  I.  king  of  England,  who  died  in 
1669,  aged  60.  The  next  was  Henrietta  Stuart,  daughter  of 
the  former  and  Charles  I.,  and  first  wife  of  monsieur,  brother 
of  Louis  XIV.,  who  died  in  1670,  aged  26  years."  Le  Noir 
further  affirms  that  the  coffins  of  Henrietta  and  h»  daughter, 
with  the  rest  of  the  royal  dead  at  St.  Denis,  were  deposited  in 
the  burial-ground  called  Des  Yalois,  and  dug  at  the  lower 
end  to  the  right,  on  the  north  side  of  the  abbey.' 

Verses  and  elegies,  both  Latin  and  EngUsh,  were  written 
in  such  profusion  to  the  memory  of  queen  Henrietta,  that  a 

^  See  Le  Noir^i  Aooonnt  of  the  Dinnterment  of  the  EixigB  of  Fnmoe. 

*  No  English  person  can  Imagine,  withoat  witneaong  the  wme,  the  forlorn  and 
desolate  litter  in  which  the  workmen  employed  in  restoring  the  heAutiful  stractare 
of  St.  Denis  have  left  the  hnrial-groond  hehind  the  abbey^  the  last  resting-plaoe 
of  the  French  monarduk 
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large  volume  might  be  filled  with  them.     The  best  of  these 
degiac  tributes  is  the  following  :^ — 

"Great  qneen  of  cares  and  crosses  I  tossed  and  hurled 
Through  all  the  changes  of  a  guilty  world; 
A  queen  to  kings  and  emperas  allied. 
Great  Henr/s  daughter  and  hLast  Clmrles's  liride ! 
Yet  did  the  envious  thistle  interpose 
"Twizt  her  French  lilies  and  oar  English  roae. 
Blest  queen  I  thy  mind  maintained  so  calm  a  states 
As  crowned  thee  sovereign  of  thyself  and  fiite : 
Angels  now  sing  to  thee  thdr  urs  divine. 
And  join  in  an  applause  as  vast  as  thine. 
Who  claimed  the  garland  by  the  matchless  life 
Of  a  dear  mother  and  a  &ultlees  wife; 
And  having  gained  it,  meekly  now  layest  down 
An  eazfUy  diadem  tat  a  heavenly  crown. 
And  yoo,  dear  queen  I  one  grateM  sulgect  leave, 
Who  what  he  owed  your  life  has  paid  your  grave." 

1  Life  of  Henrietta  Maria,  1671,  pp.  106, 107. 


CATHARINE  OF  BRAGANZA, 

QUEEN-CONSORT  OP  CHARLES  THE  SECOND,  KING  OP 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Birth  of  Catharine  of  Bragaoza — Her  father  proclaimed  king  of  Portngal — ^Her 
education — Is  endowed  with  princely  appanages — Overtures  for  marrjing 
Catharine  to  Charles  II. — ^The  Spanish  amhaasador  depreciates  her — Charles 
demurs — Condndes  the  marriage — Rgoidngs  in  Portagal — Catharine  aasames 
the  title  of  queen  of  Great  Britain — Her  parting  with  her  mother  and  family 
— Her  emherkation — Serenaded  on  the  water  hy  the  king,  her  hrother — Her 
stormy  voyage — ^The  duke  of  York  visits  her  in  her  cabin — Demres  to  see  her 
in  her  national  costume — She  lands  at  Portsmouth — Honours  paid  to  her 
there — Her  illness — Arrival  of  the  king — ^Their  first  interview — His  favour- 
able opinion — Marriage — Her  reception  at  Hampton-Court— Bridal  festivities 
— Happiness  of  the  royal  pair — Their  first  quarrel — Lady  Castlemaine— The 
king's  misconduct — Catharine's  jealousy  and  grief— She  threatens  to  return  to 
Portugal — The  king's  resentment — Her  attempts  at  speaking  English— Evil 
influence  of  lady  Castlemune — ^The  king's  unkindness  to  Catharine — He  dsB- 
misses  her  Portuguese  attendants — Catharine  neglected  in  her  own  oourt — 
Her  wretchednesH — She  gives  up  the  contest — Censured  hy  her  friends  fbr 
want  of  spirit — Royal  balls  and  festivities  at  WhitehalL 

The  birth  of  Catharine  of  Braganza  oocorred  at  a  momen- 
tous crisis  for  her  coimtry  and  her  family.  Her  father,  John 
duke  of  Braganza,  afterwards  sumamed  '  the  Fortunate/  was 
the  grandson  and  representative  of  donna  Maria,  duchess  of 
Braganza,  the  rightful  heiress  of  the  royal  house  of  Portugal, 
who,  on  the  death  of  the  cardinal-ldng,  don  Henry,  the 
successor  of  the  unfortunate  don  Sebastian,  entered  the  Usts 
as  a  claimant  of  the  crown  with  two  powerful  competitors, 
the  prince  of  Parma  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Might  over- 
came right  on  that  occasion,  for  it  is  well  known  that  Philip 
succeeded  in  annexing  Portugal  to  his  own  dominions,  and 
for  a  period  of  nearly  sixty  years  that  country  remained  in 
the  degraded  position  of  an  oppressed  and  misgoverned  pro- 
vince  of  Spain.     Kepeated  wrongs  and  insults  roused,  at 
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length;  the  spirit  of  the  descendants  of  the  Lusitanian  heroes^ 
who  had  maintained  the  independence  of  their  country  against 
the  victorious  legions  of  Bome^  and^  for  centuries  of  suc- 
cessful warfare,  repelled  the  aggressions  of  the  Moors.  The 
imbecile  despotism  and  political  blunders  of  their  Spanish 
rulers,  Philip  III.  and  IV.,  while  they  excited  their  anger 
and  contempt,  inspired  them  with  hope  that  a  bold  struggle 
for  liberty  might  be  successfully  attempted.  Patriotic  associa- 
tions were  secretly  organized  in  Lisbon,  and  all  the  principal 
towns  of  Portugal,  for  throwing  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and 
asserting  their  national  independence  once  more.  The  hour 
of  political  regeneration  drew  near ;  all  eyes  turned  towards 
the  last  of  the  old  royal  line,  the  duke  of  Braganza,  with  eager 
expectation.  Braganza  considered,  meantime,  that  measures 
were  not  sufficiently  matured  for  a  successful  rising,  and  to 
avoid  alike  the  observations  of  his  foes  and  the  perilous 
intrigues  of  his  friends,  he  retired  with  his  belov^  wife, 
donna  Luiza,  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia, 
and  their  two  infant  sons,  to  his  palace  of  Villa  Vijosa.  It 
was  in  this  delicious  spot,  which  has  been  justly  named  the 
terrestrial  paradise  of  Portugal,  that  the  duchess  gave  birth 
to  her  third  child,  a  daughter,  on  Saint  Catharine's-day, 
November  25,  1688,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine 
in  the  evening. 

On  Saturday  the  12th  of  the  following  December  the 
infant  princess  was  baptized,  with  great  pomp,  in  the  ducal 
chapel  of  the  parish,  by  Antonio  de  Brito  e  Sousa,  the  dean 
of  the  chapel ;  and  in  honour  of  the  virgin  saint  and  martyr 
on  whose  festival  she  was  bom,  she  was  named  Catharine. 
Her  godfather  was  the  marquess  de  Ferreira,  don  Francisco 
de  Mello,  a  wealthy  grandee  of  high  rank,  and  one  of  the 
most  devoted  of  her  father's  fiiends  and  partisans.^  The 
anniversary  of  Catharine  of  Braganza^s  birth  has  always  been 
regarded  as  an  auspicious  day  for  Portugal,  in  consequence 
of  an  incident  which  connected  the  celebration  of  the  f^te, 
when  she  completed  her  second  year,  with  the  emancipation 

'  HiBtona  Genealogica  da  Can  Beal  Portogoesa;  P.  D.  Antonio  Caetano  de 
Soiua,  tome  Yii 
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of  that  country  iOrom  the  yoke  of  Spain.  It  was  on  that  day^ 
November  25,  1640,  that  don  Gaspar  Cout^o  came  to 
Villa  Yijoeay  to  urge  the  duke  of  BragansEa  to  accede  to  the 
prayer  (^  the  associated  patriots  that  he  should  dedaiie  him- 
self their  leader,  and  accept  the  crown  of  which  he  was  the 
rightful  heir.'  This  proposition  filled  the  duke  with  per- 
plexity, for  he  was  not  only  happy  in  the  enjojrmait  of  aJl 
the  ties  of  domestic  love  as  a  husband  and  a  father,  but  in 
peaceful  possession  of  estates,  comprising  not  less  than  a 
third  of  the  reahn,  and  was  unwilling  to  hazard  the  loss  of 
these  by  embarking  in  an  enterprise  so  full  of  penL  The 
bold  spirit  of  his  wife  decided  his  doubtful  resolve,  by  an 
appeal  to  his  parraitsl  love  and  pride. 

"  This  day,'^  said  she,  ^'our  friends  are  assembled  looad 
us  to  cdebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  oar  little 
Catharine,  and  who  knows  but  this  new  guest  may  have  been 
sent  to  certify  to  you  that  it  is  the  will  of  Heavoi  to  invest 
you  with  that  crown,  of  which  you  have  long  been  unjust^ 
deprived  by  Spain.  For  my  part,  I  r^ard  it  as  a  happy 
presage  that  he  comes  on  such  a  day/'  She  then  cauaed 
the  in&nt  Catharine  to  be  brought  m,  and  liaving  made  her 
kiss  the  duke,  she  added,  "  How  can  you  find  it  in  your 
heart  to  refuse  to  confer  on  this  child  the  rank  of  a  kLog'a 
daughter  ?'''  This  burst  of  feminine  eloquence  had  a  more 
powerfiil  efiect  on  the  wavering  mind  of  the  doke,  than  all 
the  panmasions  and  reasoning  of  the  patriotic  nobles  and 
statesmen  by  whom  he  was  surrounded;  he  declared  Ik 
determination  to  peril  his  great  wealth,  his  Ufe,  and  all  the 
blessings  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  for  the  ^orious  object 
of  dehverii^  his  country  from  a  foreign  yoke.  A  few  days 
afterwards  he  bade  adieu  to  the  peaceful  shades  of  YiUa 
Yi90sa,  and  removed,  with  his  wife  and  little  ones,  to  Lisbon, 
where  he  was  immediately  prodaimed  king,  by  the  title  <rf 
Juan  lY.,  and  commenced  active  measures  for  the  liberali0n 
of  his  realm.  The  struggle  was  IcMig  and  fierce,  for  although 
don  Juan  won  almost  every  battle  in  which  he  encountefed 
his  enemies,  the  physical  force  and  resources  of  Spain  were 
>LetL  *Ihid. 
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80  infinitely  superior  to  those  of  Portugal^  that  at  times  it 
required  all  the  energetic  eloquence  of  his  queen,  donna 
Luizay  to  encourage  him  even  to  hope  for  a  successful  issue« 
The  event  proved  the  truth  of  the  glorious  aphorism, — 

**  That  freedom's  battle  onoe  begun, 
Bequeafchfid  from  bleeding  sire  to  son. 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  always  won." 

The  title  of  don  Juan  was  not  allowed  hj  the  pope,  or  hj 
any  of  the  Boman-cathoUc  courts  of  Europe,  except  that  of 
France ;  but  Portugal  had  always  found  an  ally  and  protector 
in  England,  and  Charles  I.,  though  unable  to  assist  don 
Juan  in  any  other  way,  rendered  him  the  important  service  of 
recognising  him  as  the  sovereign  of  Portugal.  Immediately 
after  the  decisive  overthrow  that  was  given  to  the  Spanish 
forces  by  don  Juan  in  the  year  1644,  he  empowered  his 
ambassador,  Sabran,  to  make  overtures  to  Charles  for  a 
marriage  between  their  children,  the  prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards Charles  II.,  and  the  httle  infanta,  Catharine  of  Bra- 
ganza.  The  finances  of  the  royal  party  in  England  were 
then  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  the  dower  which  the  great  wealth 
of  don  Juan  enabled  him  to  bestow  on  his  daughter  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  very  acceptable,  yet  Charles  did  not 
respond  to  the  proposal  in  an  encouraging  manner.^  He 
had  probably  felt  the  disadvantage  of  the  differences  on  re- 
ligious matters  between  himself  and  his  own  consort  too 
keenly,  to  wish  to  see  his  son  united  to  a  Boman-cathoHc 
princess.  Nothing,  in  fact,  could  have  been  more  unpopular 
than  such  an  alliance,  independently  of  the  unsuitable  ages 
of  the  parties,  Catharine  having  only  just  completed  her 
seventh  year,  while  the  prince  of  Wales  was  turned  of 
fourteen.  Seventeen  years  afterwards,  when  they  actually 
became  man  and  wife,  Catharine  was,  by  many  persons,  con- 
sidered too  old  for  the  consort  of  a  prince  so  many  years 
her  senior. 

Catharine's  father  maintained  the  contest  against  the 
gigantic  power  of  Spain  with  better  fortune  than  that  which 

'LetterofCharlesI.  to  the  queen,  dated  Jan.  80th,  1646  j  li^tters  of  Charles 
I.  printed  at  the  Hague. 
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attended  the  struggle  of  CharkB  I.  with  his  rebeBiiiiui  sab- 
jecta^  and  he  finally  saeoeeded  in  eetabliahing  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Portugal.  Catharine  receiyed  her  edncakion  in  a 
convent^  where  she  waa  Tery  stnct]^  bred  under  the  watchful 
aupeiintendence  of  the  queen  her  mother^  by  whom  she  was 
tenderly  beloved;  and  ahe  was  so  much  the  object  of  her 
royal  fkther^s  affection,  that  just  before  his  death  he  executed 
a  grant,  dated  November  1, 1656,  in  which,  after  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  virtues,  he  gave  her  the  island  of  Madeira, 
thecityof  Lanego,  and  the  town  of  Mouva,  with  all  theur  terri- 
tories, rents,  tributes,  and  other  privil^es  to  be  enjoyed  by  her. 
He  also  gave  her  other  places  and  sources  of  income,  but 
provided  that,  in  case  of  her  marriage  out  of  the  kingdoBBiy 
she  should  retintpuBh  them  on  receiving  a  proper  equivalent 
from  the  crown.^  Worn  out  with  the  toils  and  anxieties  of 
the  arduous  struggle  in  whidi  he  had  engaged,  he  died  in  the 
jHrime  of  life.  The  Spaniards  testified  an  indecent  joy  at  the 
news  of  his  death,  but  he  had  left  the  r^ency  of  the  king- 
dom in  the  hands  of  his  queen,  the  master-spirit  by  whom 
he  had  been  incited  to  the  glorioua  enterprise  of  a  Uberator, 
and  to  her  the  honour  was  reserved  of  completing  the  work 
of  national  regeneration  which  he  had  been  eompelled  to  leave 
unfinished. 

Don  Alphonso,  the  eldest  brother  of  Catharine,  was  of  age 
to  reign  at  the  death  of  tiie  king  their  father ;  but  audi  was 
the  ccmfidenee  reposed  by  all  parties  in  the  talents  and  virtues 
of  the  widowed  queen,  that  she  was  permitted  to  assume  the 
rems  of  government,  which  she  retained  tot  upwards  of  ten 
years.  She  triumphantly  established  the  independence  of 
Portugal,  not  merely  by  the  repeated  victories  which  her 
armies  won  over  the  invading  forces  of  Spain,  but  by  the 
dipfematic  skill  with  which  she  steered  her  diffievdt  course 
with  foreign  powers.  Her  domestic  government  and  com- 
mercial policy  were  even  more  admirable,  and  she  waa  univer- 
sally considered  as  the  wisest  sovereign  in  Europe.  The 
daughter  of  such  a  princess  was  not  likely  to  remain  wkhoat 

^  EreoeSn  IVxtug.  Bey  Fam.,  torn.  iL  lib.  vi.  p.  868.    HSstork  Oconlogica, 
Oaaa  Baal  PoitiigTieM;  by  Soosa. 
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candidates  for  her  hand.  Many  proposals  were  made^  but 
dcnma  Lniza  had  determined  to  render  Catharine's  marriage 
a  source  of  additional  strength  to  the  newly  established  throne 
of  Portugal :  she  appears  to  have  kept  her  single  in  the  hope 
of  securing  an  alliance  with  England,  by  wedding  her  to 
Charles  II.,  whose  restoration  her  penetration  enabled  her  to 
foresee.  Overtures  for  this  marriage  were  made  to  general 
Monk  by  a  Jew,  who,  notwithstanding  the  penalties  attached 
to  his  proscribed  and  persecuted  rehgion  in  Portugal^  had 
obtained  very  considerable  influence  in  the  cabinet  of  donna 
Luiza.' 

Jews  have,  indeed,  frequently  been  employed  both  as  spies 
and  political  i^ents;  the  strong  links  of  fellowship  whidi  bind 
this  widely  scattered  people  together  as  one  large  feunily, 
exiieod  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  afford 
peculiar  means  of  information  to  a  diplomatist  of  that  race. 
The  sagacious  queen  of  Portugal  had  no  doubt  receiyed, 
through  this  source^  certain  intelligence  of  the  impending 
changes  in  England,  when  she  directed  him  to  propose  the 
alliance  to  the  man  who  was,  silently  but  sorely,  concerting 
measures  for  securing  a  lasting  peace  for  England  by  the 
recall  of  her  exiled  king.  Charies  himself  was  at  that  time 
wooing  a  princess,  who  would  have  been  a  more  popular  bride 
for  him  than  a  daughter  of  either  Spain  or  Portugal :  this 
was  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Henry  Frederic  prince  of  Orange. 
Their  regard  being  mutual,  he  sent  the  marquess  of  Ormonde 
to  propose  the  marriage  to  the  elder  princess-dowager  of 
Orange ;  but  she  dedined  the  offer  for  her  daughter,  declaring 
"  that  she  saw  no  chance  for  the  amendment  of  his  fortunes/' ' 
When  the  deputation  from  the  parliament,  inriting  Charles 
to  return  to  England  and  take  possession  of  the  crown,  arrived 
at  Breda,  bringing  a  present  of  50,000/.  in  gold  to  relieve  the 
personal  necessities  of  the  destitute  sovereign,  the  old  lady 
regretted  her  narrow-minded  policy,  and  would  wilhugly  have 
made  any  concession  to  repair  the  blunder  she  had  committed 
in  declining  his  alliance.     Charles,  however,  treated  all  over* 

^  Bmnety  Hut*  of  his  Own  Times. 
*  Carte'f  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormondib 
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tores  firom  her  for  that  purpose  with  the  contempt  they 
merited.  He  could  not  forgive  the  personal  affiront  that  had 
been  offered  to  him  m  the  season  of  his  adversity. 

The  selection  of  Catharine  of  Braganza  for  the  queen  of 
Charles  II.  has  generally  been  attributed  to  the  fiunily  policy 
of  the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon^  who^  it  is  said,  did  not  wish 
the  sovereign  to  marry  a  princess  likely  to  bring  heirs  to  the 
crown^  to  deprive  the  children  of  the  duke  of  York^  by  lus 
daughter,  of  the  regal  succession.    But  as  Catharine  was  only 
in  her  twenty-third  year  when  the  negotiations  for  this  alli- 
ance first  commenced,  it  was  quite  as  likely  that  she  would 
have  a  fieunily  as  the  duchess  of  York,  and  Charles  was  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  be  guided  in  his  choice  of  a  wife  by 
the  selfish  views  of  his  minister.    The  real  spring  of  this  mar- 
riage was  Louis  XIY. ;  and,  according  to  Carte,  the  person 
by  whom  it  was  suggested  to  Charles  in  the  first  instance 
was  no  other  than  his  own  mother,  queen  Henrietta,  who  was 
in  the  interest  of  the  French  cabinet,  and  at  the  same  time 
desirous  of  seeing  her  son  united  to  a  princess  of  her  own 
rehgion.     The  negotiation  was  opened  towards  the  dose  of 
her  visit  to  England  m  1660,  or  immediately  after  her  depar- 
ture, in  the  following  manner.     The  Portuguese  ambassador, 
don  Francisco  de  Mello,  Catharine  of  Braganza's  godfiither, 
paid  Charles's  lord  chamberlain,  the  earl  of  Manchester,  a 
visit  one  day,  and  after  bestowing  many  commendations  on 
his  royal  master,  observed  *'  that  it  was  time  he  should  bestow 
himself  in  marriage,  and  that  nothing  could  keep  him  single 
but  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  consort  for  him.''     He 
then  added  that  '^  There  was  in  Portugal  a  princess  in  beauty, 
person,  and  age  very  fit  for  him,  and  who  would  have  a  por- 
tion suitable  to  her  birth  and  quality.     She  was  indeed  a 
Catholic,  and  would  never  depart  from  her  religion  j  but  she 
had  none  of  that  meddling  activity  which  sometimes  made 
persons  of  that  fiiith  troublesome  when  they  came  into  a 
country  where  another  mode  of  worship  was  practised  j  that 
she  had  been  bred  under  a  wise  mother,  who  had  carefiilly 
infused  another  spirit  into  her,  and  kept  her  from  affecting  to 
interfere  in  state  affairs,  with  irhich  she  was  totally  unao- 
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quainted^  so  that  she  would  be  contented  to  enjoy  her  own 
religion^  without  concerning  herself  with  what  others  pro- 
feased.'^  The  ambassador  concluded  by  saying,  that  ^'  He  had 
authority  to  make  the  proposition  to  the  king,  accompanied 
'with  such  advantages  as  he  thought  no  other  power  in  Europe 
could  oflfer."* 

The  lord  chamberlain  duly  repeated  this  conversation  to 
the  king,  who  merely  replied  that  he  would  think  of  it ;  but 
the  next  morning  the  ambassador  came  to  his  majesty,  and 
going  straight  to  the  point,  repeated  to  him  all  he  had  said 
to  his  lord  chamberlain,  and  concluded  by  stating  ''that  he 
was  authorized  to  o£fer  500,000/.  sterling,  in  ready  money,  as 
a  portion  for  the  in&nta,  and  likewise  to  assign  over  and 
annex  to  the  crown  of  England,  for  ever,  the  possession  of 
Tangier,  a  place  likely  to  be  of  great  benefit  and  security  to 
the  trade  of  England ;  likewise  to  grant  to  the  English  nation 
a  free  trade  with  Brazil  and  the  East  Indies,  which  they  had 
hitherto  denied  to  all  nations  but  themselves ;  and  also  pro- 
mised to  put  into  his  majesty's  hands  the  island  of  Bombay, 
with  its  spacious  bay,  towns,  and  castles,  which  possessions,^^ 
he  said,  ''  might  be  valued  far  above  the  portion  in  money/' 
Charles,  who  was  not  only  burdened  with  the  debts  incurred 
by  the  Protectorate,  but  already  pretty  deeply  involved  on  his 
own  account,  listened  to  the  proffer  of  half  a  million  of  money 
with  ill-suppressed  delight,  and  hastened  to  communicate  the 
overture  to  his  premier.  He  confessed  to  Clarendon  ''that 
the  proposal  pleased  him;  that  he  considered  the  alliance 
might  prove  of  notable  advantage  to  the  kingdom,''  and  asked 
him  "what  he  himself  thought  of  it?"  Clarendon  replied, 
drily,  "that  he  had  not  heard  enough  of  it  to  form  an 
opinion,  and  asked  if  his  majesty  had  given  up  all  thoughts 
of  a  Protestant  wife  ?"  Charles  replied,  "  that  he  could  not 
find  one  except  among  his  own  subjects,  and  among  them 
he  had  seen  no  one  that  pleased  him  sufficiently  for  that 
pmpose;"  then,  observing  Clarendon  to  look  fixedly  at  him, 
he  added,  "  that  he  would  never  more  think  of  the  princess 
of  Orange's  daughter,  her  mother  having  used  him  so  ill  when 
^LifeofCaarendoD. 
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he  proposed  it ;  and  if  he  ahonld  now  propose  it,  he  knew  his 
mother  would  never  consent  to  it,  and  it  would  hroak  his 
sister's  heart/'  To  this  his  minister  rophed,  ''that  he  desiied 
nothing  more  than  to  see  his  majesty  well  married,  was 
confident  all  his  good  subjects  were  in  the  same  mind,  and 
that  he  was  ready  to  confer  with  the  Portuguese  ambassador 
on  the  subject.^'  ^ 

Charles  then  appointed  a  secret  council  to  be  held  at  the 
lord  chanodlor's  house^  at  which  he  preaded,  and  opened  the 
buaineBs  to  them  in  person.  He  said,  that  '^  He  had  in- 
quired of  his  two  great  naval  commanders,  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich and  sir  John  Lawson,  what  place  Tangier  was,  pointing 
to  it  at  the  same  time  on  the  map,  and  they  both  said  'they 
knew  it  well  from  sea.^  Sut  sir  John  Lawsoa  had  been  in 
it,  and  had  represented  it  as  a  place  of  great  importance,  which, 
if  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  they  were  to  make 
a  mole  there,  would  enable  them  to  give  the  law  to  all  the 
trade  of  the  Mediterranean,'^  with  which  discomree  his  majesty 
seemed  mudi  impressed.*  The  expediency  of  his  choosing  a 
Protestant  queen  having  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  lords, 
Charles  again  asked,  ''where  he  diould  find  one?''  Several 
German  princesses  were  then  mentioned  to  him.  "Odds 
fish  I"  exclaimed  the  king,  impatiently,  "they  are  all  dull 
and  foggy;  I  cannot  like  any  one  of  them  for  a  wife."' 
Another  of  the  lords  named  a  lady,  whom  report  said  had 
been  to  his  majesty's  taste, — the  princess  Henrietta  of 
Orange;  but  Charles  cut  him  short  by  saying,  "he  had 
unanswerable  objections  to  that  marriage."  It  was  then 
unanimously  agr^,  that  "  there  was  no  Boman-cathoUc  prin- 
cess in  Europe  who  could  ofier  such  advantages  as  the  infimta 
of  Portugal,  whose  portion  in  money  was  almost  double  what 
any  king  of  England  had  ever  received  with  a  consort ;  and 
her  territorial  appanages  wero  places  of  great  importance  for 
the  increase  of  trade,  especially  in  the  Indies  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, whero  much  damage  had  been  sustained  by  the 
commercial  relations  of  England  during  the  late  trouUes." 

'  (narendon's  Anto-Uography.  '  ClBreiidon* 

*  Carters  Li&  of  Qnnoude. 
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The  king  approving  of  these  observatiimsy  ordered,  their 
lordships  to  open  the  matrimonial  t.eaty  with  all  possible 
secrecy/'* 

Don  Francisco  de  Mello  offered  to  go  back  to  Poitagai^  in 
ord»  to  ieusUtate  the  bnnness  there,  "  not  doubting/'  he  said, 
"  to  return  with  full  powers  fcx  Use  completion  of  the  treaty/' 
Charles  wrote  to  Catharine's  mother,  the  queen-r^ent,  and  to 
the  king  her  brotJier,  letters  erpressjng  his  wish  for  the  mar- 
riage ;  and  also  to  herself,  as  to  a  lady  he  looked  upon  as  his 
betrothed  wife.  He  assigned  two  ships  for  tiie  ccmyoy  of  the 
ambassador,  who,  with  his  wife  and  fitmily,  immedial^  «et 
sail  for  Lisbon.  The  news  at  the  ao^cioas  manner  in  which 
the  preliminaries  for  tiiis  alliance  had  been  opened,  filled  the 
court  of  Lisbon  with  great  joy.  The  diplomatic  skill  of  don 
Francisco  was  rewarded  wil^  the  title  of  count  da  Ponte,  and 
he  was  despatched  to  Bn^and  with  full  powers  to  conclude 
the  marriage.  He  arrived  in  London,  January  1661,  but 
fimnd  an  unexpected  change  in  the  mani^r  of  his  reoeptiim, 
or  rather  non-reception,  for  he  could  not  obtain  an  audience 
from  the  king,  or  leave  to  present  the  replies  of  the  royal 
fionily  to  Charles's  letters.  Digby  earl  of  Bristol,  Clarendon's 
great  enemy,  had  just  returned  firom  a  visit  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  in  his  first  interview  with  the  king  penetrated  the 
secret  of  the  matrimonial  treaty  wiA  Portugal.  "  This  earl," 
says  Clarendon,  ''valued  himself  on  the  fiiculty  of  perplexing 
and  obstructing  every  thing  in  which  he  had  no  hand."  In 
accordance  with  this  amiable  propensity,  he  went  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  and  informed  him  of  what  was  going  on. 
That  envoy,  who  had  established  himself  on  terms  of  great 
fiEimiliarity  with  king  Charles,  took  the  liberty  of  remonstrat- 
ing with  him  on  the  subject  of  his  firiendly  negotiations  with 
Portugal;  and  finding  his  arguments  made  no  impression  on 
the  khig,  he  began  to  depreciate  the  person  of  the  infonta^ 
saying  ''that  she  was  d^rmed,  had  bad  health,  and  that  it 
was  well  known  in  Spain  and  Portugal  that  she  would  never 
have  children."*  These  discourses  greatly  abated  Charles's 
inclination  for  a  marriage  with  Cathcuone  of  Braganza.  He 
■Clwendon.  'Ibid. 
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broke  off  his  n^otiations  witk  Portugal,  and  inclined  so  fiur  to 
the  persuasiona  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  take  a  consort 
of  his  master's  recommending,  as  to  send  the  earl  of  Bristol 
on  a  secret  mission  to  the  city  of  Parma,  to  obtain  informa- 
tion regarding  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  two  princesses. 
One  sight  of  these  ladies,  of  whom  he  had  a  yiew  as  they 
were  going  to  church,  was  sufficient  to  oonrinoe  the  earl  tbat 
neither  would  suit  the  taste  of  his  royal  master.  One  was 
so  fiit,  and  the  other  so  ugly,  that  he  dared  not  incur  the  risk 
of  recommending  either  to  a  prince,  who  was  so  great  a  con- 
noisseur in  female  beauty  as  Charles.^ 

When  YattcTiUe,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  learned  the  ill 
success  of  Bristol's  voyage  of  discoyery,  he  made  a  bold 
attempt  to  prevent  the  Portuguese  alliance,  by  actually  offer- 
ing to  portion  a  Protestant  bride  for  Charles.  He  patheti- 
cally enlarged  on  the  inconveniences  and  unpopularity  that 
would  attend  a  Catholic  marriage,  and  earnestly  recommended 
him  to  marry  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  or  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony.  Charles,  meantime,  made  inquiries  of 
several  persons  who  had  lately  returned  firom  Portugal,  as  to 
what  manner  of  woman  the  injGemta  really  was,  and  received 
a  description  of  her  very  different  firom  the  prejudiced  repre- 
sentations of  the  Spanish  env<^  and  his  creatures.  This 
decided  him  to  show  a  little  more  courtesy  to  the  Portuguese 
ambassador,  who  had  fidlen  sick  with  vexation  at  the  contempt 
that  had  been  put  upon  him  and  his  princess  by  the  fickle 
monarch.  The  renewal  of  fiiendly  communications  in  that 
quarter  elicited  firesh  remonstrances  from  Yatteville,  and 
Charles,  who  was  really  weary  of  his  interference  and  im- 
portunity, began  to  evince  some  impatience.  Then  the 
haughty  envoy  changed  his  caressing  tone,  and  said,  in  plain 
words,  that  ''He  was  directed  by  the  king,  his  master,  to  let 
his  majesty  know,  that  if  he  should  proceed  towards  a  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  his  rebel,  the  duke  of  Braganza, 
he  had  orders  to  take  his  leave  presently,  and  declare  war 
against  him.'^  Charles  took  fire  at  this  impertinence,  and 
replied,  with  becoming  spirit,  that  ''He  might  be  gone  as 

^  danndaii. 
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80011  as  he  liked,  and  that  he  would  not  receive  orders  from 
the  Catholic  king  how  to  dispose  of  himself  in  marriage/' 

The  ambassador  fomid  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  the  next 
day  waited  upon  his  majesty,  and,  after  many  flattering  ex- 
pressionSy  made  him  an  offer,  in  the  name  of  his  royal  master, 
of  endowing  her  whom  he  had  once  been  eager  to  marry  from 
motives  of  pure  affection,  Henrietta  of  Orange,  with  a  portion 
equal  to  a  daughter  of  Spain/  Any  proposition  for  making 
her  his  queen  whose  hand  had  been  denied  him  in  the  season 
of  his  adversity,  always  appears  to  have  excited  an  indignant 
feeling  on  the  part  of  Charles,  nor  could  the  proffered  gold 
and  poUtical  adoption  of  Spain  overcome  his  pique  against 
her.  His  misgivings  as  to  the  personal  defects  of  Catharine  of 
Braganza,  however,  caused  him  still  to  waver,  and  delay  the 
completion  of  the  marriage-treaty.  Meanwhile  a  special  mes- 
senger from  France  arrived,  with  a  private  communication 
firom  Louis  XIY.,  expressing  regret  that  any  obstruction  to 
the  Portuguese  match  should  have  arisen,  ''as  the  infmta 
was  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  admirable  endowments,  and 
that  he  had  formerly  had  serious  thoughts  of  marrying  her 
himself,  only  he  had  been  deterred  by  complaisance  for  the 
queen,  his  mother,  (who  was  a  Spanish  princess,)  from  that 
alliance.^'  He  concluded  with  "  an  offer  of  300,000  pistoles, 
to  relieve  king  Charles  of  his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and 
an  intimation  that  he  could  not  do  better  than  to  bestow  him- 
self in  marriage  with  the  infanta  of  Portugal.'^'  Though 
Louis  had  married  a  Spanish  princess,  it  was  to  his  interest 
to  prevent  his  brother  of  Spain  from  acquiring  a  formidable 
preponderance  in  the  balance  of  power  by  the  acquisition  of 
Portugal;  he  therefore  did  his  best  to  provide  donna  Luiza 
with  a  son-in-law  who  would  be  able  and  willing  to  espouse 
her  cause.  Charles  was  also  reminded  that  Catharine  was 
only  the  third  in  succession  from  the  crown  of  that  realm, 

'  Clarendon.  The  Spaniflh  ambassador,  being  greatly  irritated  at  finding  it 
was  out  of  his  power  to  break  the  marriage,  vented  his  rage  in  a  pitched  battle 
for  precedency  with  the  French  ambassador,  IKEstrades,  to  whose  saperior 
diplomacy  he  attributed  the  treaty.  This  battle  took  pUce  on  the  Tower  whar^ 
on  the  occasion  of  the  public  entiy  of  the  Swedish  ambassador.  Several  lives 
were  lost,  but  the  Spaniards,  though  very  inferior  in  force  to  the  French,  got  the 
victory,  and  were  loudly  cheered  1^  the  popolaoe.  t  Clarandon. 
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wbichy  in  die  efent  of  h^  brother's  dying  without  iasne,  must 
devolTe  upon  her.  A  sight  of  the  portrait  of  the  dark^yed 
in&nta  appears,  after  all,  to  have  had  more  effect  in  deciding 
Charles  to  accept  her  hand  than  all  the  diplomatic  sabtleties 
of  the  courts  of  France  and  Portugal,  tiie  grave  reasoning  of 
his  lord  chancellor,  or  erea  the  tempting  portion  with  whidi 
her  pohtic  mother  offiered  to  endow  her. 

llie  portrait  which  was  submitted  to  his  considenition  was 
reported  to  be  yery  like  Catharine,  and  is  supposed  to  hare 
been  the  same  which  was  lately  sold  at  the  dispersion  of 
Horace  Walpole's  collection  at  Strawbeny-hilL  Catharine  ot 
Braganza  is  there  represented  as  a  lovdy  glowing  brunette 
with  large  black  eyes,  and  a  rich  profusion  of  chestnut  hair^ 
disposed  on  each  side  of  her  face  in  a  waved  pyramid,  consist* 
ing  of  paralld  lines  of  cannon  curls,  descending  in  graduated 
rows  to  the  waist  in  a  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable 
fiushion,  as  if  in  imitation  of  a  lord  chief-justice's  state-wig,  bat 
without  powder.  The  whole  of  a  T^y  beautiful  head  of  hair 
was  spread  out  thus  fimtasticaUy  in  side  wings,  with  the 
eaEception  of  one  large  tress  called  a  top-knot,  which  was 
combed  slanting  across  the  forehead,  and  gave  additional 
oddity  to  this  strange  costume.  Charles,  whose  devotion  to 
dark-eyed  beauties  was  almost  proverbial,  aft^  attentivdy 
examining  the  portrait,  said,  '^  That  person  cannot  be  unhand- 
some ;*'  and  forthwith  consented  to  see  the  ambassador,  and 
receive  the  rephes  he  had  brought  to  the  letters  he  had 
written  to  Catharine  and  her  royal  relatives,  which  he  had  so 
long  neglected  to  notice.'  The  ambassador  entered  into  very 
ftdl  explanations  with  regard  to  the  dowry.  ''The  queen- 
regent,''  he  said,  "having  resolved  not  to  touch  the  public 
money  that  was  raised  for  carrying  on  the  war,  had  sold  her 
own  jewels  and  plate,  and  made  up  the  deficiency  by  boirow- 
ing  plate  and  jewels  of  the  churdies  and  monasteries ;  by 
which  means  she  had  the  whole  sum  ready,  sealed  up  in  bags, 
and  deposited  where  no  one  could  take  it  to  apply  to  any 
other  use.  That  the  fleet  which  was  to  be  sent  for  the 
princess  might  go  first  to  Tangier,  and  take  possession  of  it^ 
^  CSarendon's  Aiito-biogn{)hy. 
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lier  majesty  having  removed  die  old  governor^  who  was/'  she 
said,  ^'  humorous^  [meaning  perverse^]  and  sent  out  another^ 
on  whose  complianoe  she  could  depend,  to  deliver  that  place 
into  his  majesty's  hands.  She  had  taken  similar  precautions 
with  regard  to  Bombay,  and  furthermore,  to  give  the  greatest 
proof  that  it  was  possible  to  do  of  her  confidence  in  his 
honour,  she  would  said  the  infismta,  unmarried,  to  him,  which 
was  such  a  trust  as  had  never  before  been  reposed  in  any 
prince." 

The  true  reason  of  the  politic  mother  of  Catharine  offering 
to  dispense  with  the  usual  security  of  a  marriage  by  proxy 
for  her  daughter  was,  that  the  papal  see,  overawed  by  the 
power  of  Spain,  had  never  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
Portugal  and  the  royal  title  of  either  Juan  IV.  or  don 
Alphonso;  consequently  the  reigning  pope,  Alexander,  to 
whom  she  must  have  applied  for  a  dispensation  for  the  infanta 
to  contract  marriage  with  a  prince  of  the  reformed  religion, 
without  which  the  ceremony  could  not  be  performed  in  Por- 
tugal, would  have  mentioned  her  only  as  the  daughter  of  the 
late  duke  of  Braganza,  and  the  sister  of  the  present.  This 
would  have  been  more  injurious  to  the  royal  family  of 
Portugal  than  any  thing  that  could  have  been  done  by  the 
fleets  and  armies  of  Spain.  ''So  that,"  says  Clarendon, 
"before  they  would  receive  that  affront,  the  most  jealous 
nation  in  the  world  chose  rather  to  send  the  daughter  of  the 
kingdom  to  be  married  in  England,  and  not  to  be  married  till 
she  came  thither."  Charles,  on  his  part,  wisely  avoided  all 
the  inconveniences  and  offences  that  might  have  arisen  at 
the  coronation  of  a  Boman-cathoUc  queen,  by  having  the  cere- 
monial of  his  inauguration  performed  before  his  union  with 
Catharine  of  Braganza  had  taken  place.  He  was  crowned, 
with  great  qplendour  and  universal  rejoicing,  on  St.  George's- 
day,  April  28,  1661. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  the  new  parliament  met  at  West- 
minster,  and  was  opened  by  the  king  in  person,  who  addressed 
them  in  a  long  and  veiy  interesting  speech  from  the  throne ; 
in  which,  after  reminding  them  that  it  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  on  which  he  waa  proclaimed,  and  recommending 
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them  to  forget  all  fonner  diTisions  and  live  peaceably  together, 

he  commmiicated  to  them  his  royal  intentions  with  regard  to 

his  marriage  in  the  following  jocose  manner: — 

*'  I  will  not  oonclDde  without  teOing  yoa  some  news, — ^news  th«t  I  think  will 
be  very  acceptable  to  you,  and  therefore  I  ahoold  think  myself  nnkind  and  ill- 
natoxed  if  I  did  not  impiurt  it  to  yon.  I  have  been  pnt  in  mind  by  my  frienda 
that  it  was  now  time  to  marry,  and  I  have  thooght  bo  myself  ever  nnoe  I  eame 
into  England.  But  there  appeared  difRmltifw  enough  in  the  choio^  though 
many  overlurea  have  been  made  to  me;  and  if  I  should  never  marry  until  I 
could  make  such  a  choice  against  which  there  could  be  no  foresight  of  any  incon- 
venience that  may  ensue,  yoa  would  live  to  see  me  an  old  bachelor,  which  I  think 
you  do  not  desire  to  do.  I  can  now  tell  you»  not  only  that  I  am  resolved  to 
marry,  but  with  whom  I  am  resolved  to  many.    If  Qod  please,  it  is  with  the 

daughter  of  PortugaL And  I  will  make  all  the  haste  I  can  to  fiitdi 

yon  a  queen  hither,  who^  I  doubt  not,  will  bring  great  bleanngs  with  her  to  me 
and  you."  * 

Both  houses  of  parliament  voted  and  presented  addresses  of 
congratulation  to  his  majesty  the  next  day.  This  was  an- 
nounced in  due  form  to  the  Portuguese  ambassador  by  Cla« 
rendon,  who  paid  him  a  state  visit  on  this  occasion^  the 
particulars  of  which  are  briefly  related  by  don  Francisco  de 
Mello  in  the  following  letter  to  the  young  king  of  Portugal, 
Catharine's  brother : — 


**  This  day  the  grand-chancellor  came  to  see  me  with  great  pomp,  two  of  his 
gentlemen  bearing  his  insignia,  which  are  a  gilded  mace,  and  a  crimson  velvet 
purse  embroidered  with  the  arms  of  his  miyesty  of  Great  Britain ;  and  this  visit 
is  much  to  be  valued,  because  it  has  not  hitiierto  been  made  to  any  other  ambas- 
sador. He  brought  me  the  resolutious  which  had  been  come  to  by  the  two 
houses  of  lords  and  commons,  copies  of  which  accompany  this  letter,  whereby 
your  roijesty  will  perceive  the  general  approbation  which  all  England  shows  at 
the  wise  choice  which  this  prince  has  made  of  the  most  serene  lady  in&nta  to  be 
queen  of  these  kingdoms.  Qod  prosper  his  actions,  and  guard  the  royal  person 
of  your  nuyesty,  as  your  vassals  desire  and  have  need  of. 

"London,  28rd  May,  1661.«  Cohde  pa  Pomtb." 

Exactly  one  month  after  the  date  of  this  letter^  king 
Charles  II.  signed  the  memorable  treaty  at  Whitehall  that 
united  England  and  Portugal  in  a  bond  of  alliance,  which  has 
remained  unbroken  to  the  present  day.  The  cession  of  Bom- 
bay, as  a  part  of  the  dowry  of  Catharine  of  Braganza,  gave  to 
England  her  first  territorial  possession  in  the  East  Indies,  and 

'  Journals  of  the  Lords.     Clarendon's  Auto-lnography. 
*  MS.  translation  by  John  Adamson,  esq.,  ftom  Historia  Genealogica  da  Gisa 
Beal  Pcrtuguesay  and  F»>vaB  hi  i^^peodix. 
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proved  ultimately  the  means  of  adding  tbat  mighty  colonial 
empire^  with  all  its  commercial  wealth  and  importance^  to  the 
British  crown.  The  marriage-articles  secured  to  Catharine 
the  free  exercise  of  her  religion^  with  power  to  fit  up  a  chapel 
in  any  palace  where  she  might  reside ;  the  enjoyment  of  a 
settled  income  of  30^000/.  a-year^  which  was  to  continue  un- 
diminished if  she  became  queen-dowager,  and  full  Hberty  to 
return  to  her  own  country  in  that  case,  if  it  were  her  pleasure 
so  to  do/  The  earl  of  Sandwich  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet  appointed  to  take  possession  of  Tangier, 
and  then  to  bring  the  royal  bride  to  England. 

The  Spanish  ambassador,  meantime,  although  the  represen- 
tative of  a  prince  who  claimed  to  be  called  the  Catholic  king, 
endeavoured  to  raise  a  popular  clamour  in  London  by  circu- 
lating incendiary  papers,  and  setting  forth  an  exa^erated 
summary  of  the  evils  that  might  arise  to  protestant  England 
from  the  introduction  of  a  popish  queen.  His  attempts  to 
excite  opposition  to  the  Portuguese  marriage  were  unavailing; 
all  classes  had  beheld  with  uneasiness  the  pernicious  influence 
exercised  over  the  mind  of  the  sovereign  b^  Mrs.  Palmer,  and 
were  anxious  to  see  a  virtuous  princess  presiding  over  the 
court,  which,  under  their  bachelor  king,  began  to  assume  an 
ominous  resemblance  to  that  of  William  Bufris,  where  it  was, 
of  course,  impossible  for  any  ladies  of  character  to  appear. 
In  short,  king  Charleses  loyal  lieges  seem  to  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  better  for  him  to  have  a  popish 
queen  than  no  queen  at  all.  The  Spanish  ambassador  having 
been  seen  in  the  act  of  throwing  some  of  the  inflammatoiy 
papers  out  of  his  own  windows  among  the  soldiery,  king 
Charles  sent  the  secretary  of  state  to  him,  with  orders  for  him 
to  quit  the  realm  forthwith,  without  presuming  to  see  his  {ace 
again.  Yatteville  implored,  even  with  tears,  to  be  permitted 
to  beg  his  majesty's  pardon  in  a  parting  interview;  but 
Charles  very  properly  declined  receiving  his  submission,  and 
was  eager  to  hasten  the  departure  of  so  troublesome  a  busy- 
body out  of  his  dominions.* 

The  demurs  and  changes  of  purpose  which  had  marked  the 
^  HiBtoria  da  Casa  Real  Portugoesa.  *  Clarendoo. 
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oomditct  of  the  royal  wooer  during  the  progress  of  the  matri- 
monial treaty,  had  caused  no  slight  uneasiness  to  the  Porto- 
guese.  Their  political  existenee,  the  security  of  life  and 
prcqperty,  appeared  to  depend  at  this  crisis  oa  the  British 
alliance.  The  anxiety  with  which  they  watched  the  event  may 
he  seen  hy  the  reports  of  Thomas  Maynard  to  sir  Edward 
Nicholas,  Charleses  secretary  of  state. ^  ''About  four  days 
since  arrived  in  this  port  three  merchant  ships,  who  brought 
the  news  of  his  majest/s  intentions  to  make  the  infanta 
queen  of  England,  (the  welcomest  news  that  ever  came  to  the 
Portuguese  people^)  and  o(mfirmed  by  the  king's  and  by  the 
chancellor's  speeches.  There  is  no  doubt  his  majesty  hath 
made  both  nations  very  happy  in  his  choice.  The  infanta  is  a 
lady  of  incomparable  virtue,  of  excellent  parts,  very  beautifal, 
and  of  an  indiffereni  stature,  [middle  height,]  bdng  some- 
what taller  than  the  queen,  his  majesty's  mother,  [Henrietta 
Maria].''  Maynard  goes  on  to  describe  the  del^ht  and 
gratitude  manifested  by  the  Portt]^uese  court  and  cxpitxl, 
because  the  Enghsh  fleet  had  appeared  to  protect  the  home- 
ward-bound Brazilian  merchantmen  from  the  depredations  of 
the  Dutch  navy,  "  so  that  the  streets  of  Lisbon  rang  daily 
with  the  acclamations  of  '  Viva  il  rey  di  Gran  Britamda! 
whom  God  hath  raised  to  protect  us  from  our  implacable 
foes."''  Sudiwere  the  feeUnga  with  which  Catharine's  country 
entered  into  the  alliance  with  England.  All  doubts  and  un- 
certainties were  removed  by  the  arrival  of  the  conde  da  Pcxite 
in  Lisbon,  charged  with  full  powers  fircmi  Charles  for  the 
completion  of  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  court  of 
Portugal  for  putting  him  in  possession  of  his  Imde.  The 
conde  was  the  bearer  of  two  autograph  letters  from  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  one  to  donna  Catharine,  the  other  to  the 
queen-regent  of  Portugal: — 

"My  Ladt  and  Mothsb, 
*'  This  is  brought  by  the  good  oonnt  da  Ponte.  The  marriage  is  abready  ood- 
duded,  and  I  obliged  him  to  set  forth  from  henoe  by  the  most  urgent  request,  as 
he  win  thereby  greatly  aid  me  in  regulathig  the  arrival  of  the  queen,  ray  wife, 
and  likewise  be  useful  to  her  during  the  voyage ;  for  which  I  entreat  your  nugesty 
will  excuK  his  having  returned  this  time  ¥dthout  orders.     In  what  concerns  the 

'  State-Paper  office:  originaL 
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•i&in  of  Portoga]^  in  order  that  nothing  thenin  may  be  prqodioed  from  the 
absenoe  of  the  oocmt^  I  shall  take  upon  myself  the  care  of  them,  and  thus  repre- 
sent him  here,  whilst  he  does  the  like  by  me  in  that  kingdom.  With  regard  to 
him  as  my  minister  on  his  anivai  yovr  migesty  will  be  good  enough  to  give 
entire  and  royal  faith  to  all  he  may  state  ae  coming  from  me  touching  the  quick 
return  of  my  wife,  who,  may  God  bring  to  me  in  health;  and  may  He  preserve 
your  mijeety  likewise  fbr  the  many  years  I  desire. 

'*  The  son  of  yoor  nuyesty,  who  kisses  yonr  hands, 

"Cablob^Rex.* 
*' London,  the  2nd  of  July,  1661." 

The  epistle  to  his  betrothed  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
specimens  of  a  royal  love-letter  ever  penned  by  a  king  d 
Great  Britain: — 

«  Mt  LiDT  AiTD  Wipe, 

**  Already,  at  my  request,  the  good  ooont  da  Ponte  has  set  oA  figr  Usbcn ;  iae 
me,  the  signing  of  the  marriage  has  been  great  happiness,  and  there  is  aboot  to 
be  despatched  at  this  time  after  him  one  of  my  servants^  charged  with  what 
would  appear  necessary;  whereby  may  be  dedared,  on  my  part,  tbs  inexpressible 
joy  of  this  Mcitous  oooehision^  which»  when  received,  will  hasten  the  coming  of 
your  majesty. 

"I  am  going  to  make  a  short  progress  into  some  of  my  provinces;  in  the  mean 
time^  whilst  I  go  ftom  my  most  sovereign  good,  yet  1  do  not  complain  as  to 
whitber  I  go,  seeking  in  vain  tranquillity  in  my  restlessness;  hoping  to  see 
the  beloved  person  of  yoor  majesty  in  these  kingdoms,  already  your  own,  and 
that  with  the  same  anxiety  witii  which,  after  my  long  banishment,  I  desired  to 
see  myself  within  them,  and  my  subjects,  desiring  also  to  behold  me  amongst 
them,  having  manifested  their  most  ardent  wishes  for  my  return,  well  known  to 
the  world.  The  presence  of  your  serenity  is  only  wanting  to  unite  ns,  under  the 
protection  of  Qod,  in  the  health  and  content  I  desire.  I  have  recommended  to 
the  queen,  our  lady  and  mother,  the  business  of  the  count  da  Ponte,  who,  I  must 
here  avow,  has  served  me,  in  what  I  regard  as  the  greatest  good  in  this  world, 
which  cannot  be  mine  less  than  it  is  that  of  your  m^esty ;  likewise  not  fiir« 
getting  the  good  Ridiard  BosHell,^  who  laboured  on  his  part  to  the  same  end. 
*'  The  very  fiuthfbl  husband  of  your  mi^jesty,  whose  hand  he  kisses, 

"  London,  2nd  of  July,  1661." 

Addreimd,  **  To  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  my  wife  and  lady,  whom  Ood 
preserve."* 

*  Richard  Russell  was  bishop  of  Portalegr^  in  Portugal,  and  almoner  to 
the  infanta  donna  Catharina.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  secret  agent  in  this 
marriage. 

'  I  am  indebted  to  the  research  and  liberality  of  that  accomplished  Portuguese 
scholar,  J.  Adamsoo,  esq.,  of  Newcastle^  for  oopies  of  these  interesting  letters 
in  the  original  Spanish,  in  which  they  were  written,  and  to  my  late  lamented 
friend,  sir  Robert  Eerr  Porter,  his  cousin,  for  the  translations  here  presented  for 
the  first  time  to  the  reader.  It  is  with  unfeigned  gratitude  that  I  add  my 
acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Adamson,  for  the  important  assistance  I  have  derived 
from  his  own  elegant  translations  from  a  copious  store  of  inedited  Portuguese 
documents  and  lustoricid  records  comieeted  with  the  life  of  Catharine  of  Br»- 
gasaa*  with  which  he  has  most  kindly  supplied  me*  A.  S. 
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As  soon  as  the  marriage-treaty  was  ratified  at  Lisbon,  tlie 
infanta  Catharine  assumed  the  title  of  queen  of  Great  Britain, 
and  was  treated  in  her  brother^s  court  with  the  same  formal 
respect  as  if  she  had  been  the  wedded  wife  of  the  sovereign 
to  whom  she  was  betrothed.    She  was  now  sujffered  to  emerge 
from  the  conventual  seclusion  in  which  she  had  passed  the 
first  morning  flower  of  life,  and  to  appear  occasionally  in 
public.    Maynard  gives  a  favourable  report  of  her  character 
and  temper  in  his  official  communications  to  Charles's  secre- 
tary of  state.     "  We  shall/'  writes  he,  "  be  extremely  happy 
in  a  queen.    She  is  as  sweet  a  dispositioned  princess  as  erer 
was  bom,  a  lady  of  excellent  parts,  but  bred  hugely  retired. 
She  hath  hardly  been  ten  times  out  of  the  palace  in  her  life. 
In  five  years'  time  she  was  not  out  of  doors,  until  she  heard 
of  his  majesty's  intentions  to  make  her  queen  of  Oreat  Bri- 
tain ;  since  which  she  hath  been  to  visit  two  saints  in  the 
city,  and  very  shortly   she  intends  to  pay  her  devotions  to 
some  saints  in  the  country." 

The  account  of  the  fbrst  use  made  of  her  liberty  by  the 
simple  bride  of  the   merry  monarch   is   certainly  amusing 
enough,  and  shows  how  different  her  notions  of  pleasure  were 
firom  those  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  over  which  she  was 
destined  to  preside.    How  Uttle,  alas!  had  the  education  and 
pursuits  of  poor  Catharine  fitted  her  to  become  the  companion 
of  a  prince  like  Charles  II.,  and  the  queen  of  a  nation  where 
infidelity  was,  at  that  time,  considered  far  more  pardonable 
than  a  superstitious  reverence  for  saints,  or  the  practice  of 
any  of  those  little  "  fond  observances "  which  Catharine  had 
been  taught  to  regard  as  duties.    Ignorant,  however,  of  all 
the  difficulties  with  which  her  future  path  was  beset,  Catha- 
rine  anticipated,  with  feelings  of  hope    and  pleasure,  her 
approaching  transit  to  her  new  country,  and  both  her  mother 
and  herself  waited  impatiently  for  the  arrival  of  the  earl  of 
Sandwich,  and  the  fleet  that  was  to  convey  her  to  the  shores 
of  England.     ''The  queen-mother,"   writes   Maynard,  "» 
very  anxious  for  her  daughter  to  embark,  that  she  may  not 
be  at  sea  in  the  winter  season."    But  the  admiral  of  that 
brave  fleet  had  high  and  important  enterprises  to  perfom 
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before  his  instructions  allowed  him  to  receive  the  royal  bride. 
It  was  not  till  he  had  cleared  the  Mediterranean  sea  of  the 
pirates,  who  had  done  great  mischief  to  the  merchant  vessels 
of  all  nations^  taught  Algiers  and  Tunis  the  respect  that  was 
due  to  the  British  flag,  and  taken  possession  of  Tangier  in  the 
name  of  his  sovereign^  that  the  gallant  earl  of  Sandwich  was 
at  liberty  to  enter  the  bay  of  Lisbon  to  perform  his  mission 
there.  His  sails  appeared,  at  length,  in  a  happy  hour  for 
Portugal,  which  was  then  threatened  with  a  formidable  inva- 
sion from  Spain.  The  hostile  army  was  already  on  its  march 
to  besiege  a  seaport  town  near  Lisbon,  which  not  being  pre- 
pared for  resistance,  must  have  fiJlen,  and  its  capture  might 
have  been  foUowed  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to 
the  long-struggling  realm.  The  terror  of  the  English  fleet 
caused  the  Spanish  forces  to  retire  with  precipitation,  and 
Catharine  enjoyed  the  proud  consciousness  of  having  been  the 
guardian-angel  of  her  country.  She  doubtless  drew  bright 
auguries  from  the  auspicious  circumstance,  that  the  first  result 
of  her  marriage  waa  to  preserve  the  crown  of  Portugal  to  her 
family  and  freedom  to  her  country.  How  exulting  must  every 
pulse  in  her  frame  have  bounded  at  that  idea,  while  the  gay 
hopes  of  youth,  and  the  flattering  representations  of  all 
around  her,  contributed  to  throw  a  deceptive  sunshine  on  her 
future  destiny. 

The  romantic  history  of  the  monarch  to  whom  her  hand 
was  plighted,  must  have  been  a  captivating  theme  to  the 
imagination  of  a  princess,  bred  in  that  seclusion  which  pre- 
serves the  vivid  feelings  and  generous  sympathies  of  the  female 
heart  in  their  first  bloom,  long  after  the  period  when  collision 
with  the  cold  selfish  world  might  have  faded  their  brightness. 
The  early  vicissitudes  of  Charles  IL,  his  generous  attempt  to 
preserve  Us  father  from  a  scaffold  by  sending  lus  signature  on 
a  blank  sheet  of  paper  to  Cromwell,  to  be  filled  up  with  any 
terms  it  might  please  the  military  dictator  to  impose.  Ins  ad- 
venturous expedition  to  Scotland,  his  perils  and  almost  miracu- 
lous preservation  during  his  wanderings  as  a  proscribed  fugitive 
after  his  defeat  at  Worcester,  and  his  subsequent  restoration  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors  after  twelve  years  of  poverty  and 
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exile^  rendered  him  &r  more  interesting  than  any  fabled  hero 
of  poetic  fiction  of  whom  the  Lusian  or  Castilian  bards  had 
ever  sung.  Catharine  had  reoeived  from  the  hands  of  the 
brave  cavalier,  sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  the  mimature  of  her 
affianced  lord,  who,  in  features  and  complexion,  rather  re- 
sembled one  of  her  own  countiymen,  or  a  Spanish  cavalier, 
than  a  prince  of  the  royal  house  of  Scotland.  This  iove- 
token  was  accompanied  by  a  letter,  written  in  the  style  of 
graceful  gallantry  which  characterizes  the  billets  addressed  by 
Charles  II.,  during  his  state  courtship,  to  Catharine  of  Bra- 
granza.  Although  she  was  to  bring  so  large  a  dower  to 
enrich  her  royal  husband,  the  most  laughable  reports  were 
circulated  touching  the  imaginary  poverty  of  her  fitmily; 
among  other  things,  it  was  said  that  the  king  her  brother 
had  his  dinner  served  up  in  pipkins,  and  that  it  often  con- 
sisted of  nothing  but  fruit,  with  now  and  then  half  a  hen. 
*^  But  now  that  the  in&nta  is  become  our  queen,''  observes 
Pepys,  ''  she  is  come  to  have  a  whole  hen  or  goose  to  her 
table.''  In  February,  a  mysterious  rumour  that  the  royal 
bnde-elect  had  been  poisoned  reached  England.  She  had 
since  the  8th  of  November  been  considered  as  actually  queen- 
consort  of  Charles  II.,  and  as  such  was  pubUcly  prayed  for 
in  the  churches  in  London.^ 

The  arrangement  of  her  household  did  not  pass  over  with- 
out causing  some  disputes,  as  we  find  from  the  following 
passage  in  a  letter  from  one  of  the  nobles  of  Charles's  court : 
'^  My  lady  of  Suffolk  is  declared  first  lady  of  the  bedcham- 
ber to  her  majesty,  at  which  the  duchess  of  Bichmond 
and  countess  of  Portland,  both  pretenders  to  the  office,  are 
displeased/"  The  lady  who  was,  of  course,  most  displeased 
with  the  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  queen,  was  the 
king's  mistress,  the  beautiful  Mrs.  Palmer,  whom  he  had 
lately  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  countess,  by  creating  her 
reluctant  husband  earl  of  Castlemaine.  With  this  bold  bad 
woman  the  king,  though  now  professing  to  regard  himself 

'  Pepyi*  Diary. 
*  Letter  from  Uie  earl  of  Northumberland  to  the  earl  of  Leioeiter;  SIdcj 
Papen. 
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as  a  married  man^  passed  all  his  time.  He  supped  at  her 
house  every  night,  and  continued  to  outrage  all  propriety  by 
the  attentions  he  lavished  upon  her  both  in  public  and  private. 
He  had  endeavoured  to  reconcile  her  to  his  marriage,  by  pro- 
mising that  she  should  be  appointed  as  one  of  the  ladies  of 
the  bedchamber  to  his  queen,  which  would  give  him  constant 
opportunities  of  being  in  her  society.*  While  Charles  was 
preparing,  by  this  di^aceful  compromise,  to  plant  thorns  in 
the  bridal  garland  of  his  confiding  consort,  and  to  destroy  all 
hopes  of  conjugal  happiness  for  himself,  the  arrival  of  his 
representative,  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  at  Lisbon,  was  celebrated 
with  the  greatest  manifestations  of  joy.  Magnificent  displays 
of  fireworks,  illuminations,  and  bull-fights  took  place  on  this 
occasion,  and  the  queen-regent,  to  mark  her  approval  of  the 
oonde  da  route's  management  of  the  negotiation,  created  him 
marquez  de  Sande.' 

Very  formal  and  elaborate  were  the  ceremonials  that 
attended  the  reception  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  in  his  cha- 
racter of  ambassador-extraordinary  from  his  Britannic  majesty 
to  conduct  the  queen  to  England.  As  soon  as  the  fleet 
entered  the  Tagus,  the  king  of  Portugal  sent  don  Pedro  de 
Almeida,  the  comptroller  of  his  household,  to  visit  him  in  his 
ship,  attended  by  his  suite,  all  richly  attired,  occupying  two 
baizes.  As  don  Pedro^s  barge,  which  was  highly  ornamented, 
approached  the  ambassador's  ship,  his  excellency,  who  was  in 
waiting,  descended  to  the  last  step  of  the  ladder  to  receive 
him,  saluting  him  at  the  same  time  with  twenty-seven  guns. 
On  entering  the  cabin,  don  Pedro  seated  himself  in  the  best 
chair,  then  rose,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  delivered  the  message 
of  the  king,  signifying  the  pleasure  his  excellency's  arrival 
gave  his  majesty.  Then  another  salute  of  twenty-seven  guns 
was  fired,  and  the  English  ambassador  responded,  with  equal 
solemnity,  how  deeply  he  felt  the  honour  that  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him.  On  don  Pedro's  departure,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  last  step  of  the  ladd^  by  the  ambassador,  who 

^Clarendon. 
'  Belacion  de  Isb  Fiestas,  at  Lisbon,  on  the  oocasson  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Itafaata,  domia  Gatalina,  with  Charles  king  of  Great  Britain. 
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took  leave  on  his  stepping  into  his  bark,  and  saluted  with  the 
same  number  of  guns  as  before.  One  of  the  royal  coaches 
was  sent  to  convey  the  ambassador  to  the  apartments  of  the 
marquez  Castello  Bodrigo  in  the  palace^  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him  and  his  suite,  where  he  was  entertained  with 
great  magnificence.  He  made  his  pubUc  entry,  conducted  by 
the  marquez  de  Gouvea,  chief  steward  of  the  royal  household.^ 
He  had  there  personal  audience  of  the  king,  but  the  reader  is 
spared  the  detail  of  the  formalitteSy  which,  if  we  may  form  an 
opinion  of  them  from  the  narration  of  those  which  were 
enacted  between  hun  and  don  Pedro  de  Almeida,  must  almost 
have  rivalled  the  elaborate  genuflexions  and  prostrations  which 
take  place  at  a  first  introduction  into  the  presence  of  his 
celestial  majesty  the  emperor  of  China.  Two  days  afterwards, 
his  excellency  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  the  queen- 
regent  and  his  new  mistress  the  queen  of  Great  Britain,  as 
the  infanta  Catharine  was  now  styled,  to  whom  he  delivered 
letters  from  his  sovereign,  written  in  Spanish,  full  of  tender 
and  endearing  expressions.  At  this  audience  Sandwich  pre- 
sented some  English  gentlemen  of  rank  to  queen  Catharine; 
who  had  been  appointed  officers  of  her  household  by  her  royal 
lord,  and  she  confirmed  their  appointment  by  admitting  them 
into  their  several  offices.' 

Nothing  but  fStes,  rejoicings,  and  illuminations  were  seen 
and  heard,  and  all  went  smoothly  till  the  disbursement  of  the 
portion  of  the  royal  bride  was  mentioned,  when,  like  many  a 
maternal  diplomatiste  of  less  exalted  rank,  the  queen-mother 
was  compelled  to  confess  her  inability  to  make  good  the 
golden  expectations  she  had  raised.  She  told  the  earl  of 
Sandwich,  with  many  apologies,  "  that  in  consequence  of  the 
late  advance  of  the  Spanish  army,  she  had  been  compelled  to 
use  the  money  provided  for  her  daughter's  portion  in  raising 
troops  for  the  defence  of  the  realm;  so  that  she  was  only  able 
to  pay  half  the  sum  down,  with  which  she  hoped  his  majesty 
would  rest  satisfied,  pledging  herself  to  pay  the  residue  within 
the  year.^^'  This  declaration  threw  the  ambassador  into  great 
perplexity.  His  instructions  were  to  receive  the  whole  of  the 
'  Hitft.  Casa  Beal  Poitogooia.  >  Ibid.  '  Ckroudoiu 
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portion^  and  no  one  was  more  fully  aware  than  himself  how 
much  the  promise  of  half  a  million  of  money  had  influenced 
his  needy  sovereign  to  contract  this  marriage.  Never  was 
any  man  placed  in  a  greater  state  of  embarrassment  than  the 
luckless  plenipotentiary^  who  was  doomed  to  act  on  his  own 
responsibility  in  a  matter  of  such  extreme  dehcacy.  He 
had  ab-eady  taken  possession  of  Tangier,  which,  by-the-by,  in 
consequence  of  the  finesse  employed  by  the  queen-regent  in 
securing  its  peaceful  delivery  to  the  English,  had  very  nearly 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors.  He  had  left  an  English 
garrison  there,  and  could  not  think  of  incurring  the  expense 
of  bringing  them  back  to  England.  After  all,  his  resolve  was 
that  of  a  kind-hearted  and  gallant  English  sailor,  for  he  signi- 
fied that  he  considered  the  lady  of  more  value  than  her  dowry 
by  consenting  to  receive  her  on  board  his  ship  with  half  the 
portion,  rather  than  put  such  a  mortification  upon  her  as  to 
leave  her  behind.  If  even  the  moiety  of  the  large  sum  that 
had  been  promised  with  Catharine  of  Bn^anza  had  been  paid 
in  gold  or  cruzadoes,  Charles  would  not  have  had  so  much 
cause  to  complain;  but  when  it  came  to  the  upshot,  the 
artful  queen-regent  and  her  Jew  factors  delivered  it  in  the 
form  of  bags  of  sugar,  spices,  and  other  merchandise.  The 
ambassador  vainly  protested  against  this  imposition,  but  he 
found  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  got,  except  jewels,  which 
he  positively  refused  to  accept,  or  the  merchandise  either,  at 
the  valuation  that  had  been  fixed  upon  them,  but  agreed  to 
receive  them  on  board  his  ships  as  a  consignment  to  some 
merchant  in  London,  who  should  be  empowered  by  the  queen- 
regent  to  take  them  in  bulk,  and  pay  the  king  the  money 
which  had  been  stipulated.  In  conclusion,  Diego  Silvas,  a 
Jew  of  great  wealth  and  credit,  was  sent  with  the  goods  as 
supercargo,  who  was  to  settle  the  account  with  the  king's 
officers  of  the  exchequer  in  London.  At  the  same  time  a 
bond  was  given  by  the  crown  of  Portugal  for  the  payment 
of  the  other  moiety  of  the  portion  in  the  space  of  a  year. 

Every  thing  being  now  arranged,  the  royal  bride  took  her 
departure  in  the  following  order,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  n.  s. 
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She  left  tbe  antechamber  of  the  queen-mother^  followed  imme- 
diately by  her  brothers,  the  king  of  Portugal  and  the  in&ntc 
don  Pedro,  the  officers  of  the  household,  grandees,  and  fidalgos. 
They  descended  the  staircase  of  the  queen's  apartments  to  the 
hall  of  the  Grermans.  At  the  staircase  which  leads  to  the 
court  of  the  chapel  she  was  met  by  the  queen-regent,  and  as 
this  was  the  place  appointed  for  taking  leave  of  her  mother, 
she  asked  permission  to  kiss  her  hand,  to  which  the  queen 
would  not  consent,  but  embracing  her,  gave  her  h^  blessing.* 
Neither  Catharine  nor  her  mother  shed  a  tear  at  parting, 
though  both  must  have  felt  it  deeply ;  but  their  ladies,  and 
even  the  nobles  who  witnessed  it,  wept  plentifully.  This 
circumstance  is  noticed  by  a  contemporary  poet  who  sailed 
in  ^the  Royal  Charles,'  and  has  recorded  every  incident  thai 
occorred,  with  formal  minuteness,  in  an  heroic  poem  called 
Iter  Lusitania ;  or,  the  Portugal  Voyage.'     He  says, — 

**  Here  the  two  qneenB  took  leave,  but  in  such  soHi^ 
As  with  amazement  fiUed  the  thronged  ooort. 
Their  carriage  more  than  mascDline,  no  tear 
From  either  of  their  majesties  appear; 
Art  conquered  natm^  stote  and  reason  stood. 
Like  two  great  consuls,  to  restrain  the  flood 
Of  passion  and  affection,  which,  ne'ertheless^ 
Appeared  in  sad  but  pmdent  comeUneas. 
A  scene  so  solemn,  that  the  standers  by, 
Both  lords  and  ladies,  did  that  want  supply ; 
In  this  great  oonoourse  every  one  appears 
Ikying  a  tribute  to  them  in  their  tears." 

Catharine  having  received  her  royal  mother's  last  embrace, 
was  led  between  her  two  brothers,  the  king  and  the  infante, 
to  the  coach.  Before  she  entered  it,  she  turned  about  and 
made  a  profound  reverence  to  the  queen-mother,  who  reiterated 
her  blessing,  and  retired  before  her  children  got  into  the 
coach.  The  king  gave  the  right-hand  seat  to  Catharine,  and 
the  infiante  placed  himself  with  his  back  to  the  horses.  They 
were  attended  by  the  chief  of  the  nobility  in  splendid  carriages 

^  "Hist,  Casa  Real  Portnguesa.  Original  translation,  by  J.  Adamson,  esq,  d 
Newcastle. 

'  Printed  at  London,  1662 ;  dedicated  to  their  sacred  majesties,  long  Cbsries 
II.  and  queen  Catharine,  and  embellished  with  their  portraits.  Sold  at  the  ogn 
of  the  Bible,  in  Chancery-lane. 
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and  costly  dresses^  the  captains  of  the  guard  following^  and 
covering  the  royal  carriage.  The  procession  passed  on  to  the 
cathedral  between  two  ccdumns  of  infantry^  the  streets  being 
lined  with  soldieiy  and  adorned  with  triumphal  arches.  All  this 
time  were  heard  repeated  salvoes  of  artillery  from  the  fortresses 
and  shipping  in  the  river,  and  the  ringing  of  the  bells  from 
all  the  monasteries  and  parish-churches  in  the  city.  Dancers^ 
with  music^  also  met  them  in  the  streets.  It  was  the  festival 
of  St.  George,  and  the  circumstance  of  Catharine's  embarka- 
tion taking  place  on  that  day,  (St.  Greorge  being  the  patron 
of  Portugal  as  well  as  England,)  is  commemorated  by  the 
rhyming  chronicler  of  her  voyage  in  the  following  pompous 
lines: — 

"  St.  George  was  fhis  day  mounted  in  such  state, 
He  feared  no  dragon,  and  ooold  find  no  mate. 
This  day  snrmonnted  other  feasts,  as  fiir 
As  any  festival  i'tbe  oalendar 
Does  other  days.    The  Portagiieses  vamit 
St.  George  their  goardian  and  tutelar  saint, — 
*  St.  George  for  England !'  too*  the  English  cry." 

Catharine  and  her  brothers  arrived  at  nine  o'clock  at  the 
cathedral,  which  was  richly  decked  for  the  occasion.  On 
entering  the  principal  chapel,  Te  Deum  was  sung.  The  royal 
party  retired  behind  the  curtain,  giving  always  the  place  of 
honour  to  Catharine,  as  queen-consort  of  Great  Britain. 
During  mass  the  English  ambassador,  the  chief  equerry  and 
comptroller,  and  other  Englishmen  of  the  reformed  rehgion, 
who  had  come  in  the  fleet  to  accompany  their  new  mistress 
to  England,  were  invited  to  walk  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
cathedral.^  Mass  being  finished,  the  royal  family  returned 
to  the  coach,  and  proceeded  to  the  Terreira  da  Pago  through 
streets  richly  decorated  with  damasks,  silks,  and  cloth  of  gold, 
and  adorned  with  triumphal  arches  of  different  orders  of 
architecture.  Statues  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  in  regal 
robes,  formed  an  attractive  part  of  the  pageantry  with  which 
Lisbon  greeted  her  departing  princess,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
author  of  the  Portugal  Voyage,  in  his  description  of  Catha- 
rine's progress  to  the  water-side : — 

>  HistGasa  Baal  Portuguesa. 
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**ThTi8  passed  the  king,  with  all  his  royal  train. 
Conducting  the  infanta  to  the  main; 
Thns  England's  repi^-entative  we  see 
Attend,  reoeive,  conduct  her  miyesty: 
And  as  great  Trajan  triumphed  once  in  Bome 
In  effigy,  so  they  that  hither  come. 
Our  great  king  Charles  in  Lishon  streets  might  see 
Triumphant,  with  his  queen  in  miyesty : 
The  robes  and  royal  ensigns  he  put  on 
I'the  solemn  day  of  his  coronation; 
He  in  his  princely  portnuture,  and  she 
Both  in  her  person  and  her  effigy." 

The  procession  entered  the  Pa90  through  a  garden  near 
the  dock-yard^  where  a  door  was  opened  in  the  wall  for  the 
passage  of  the  royal  family  only ;  all  the  grandees  who  were 
in  the  suite  having  to  alight  and  proceed^  by  another  door  of 
the  garden^  to  a  pier  gaily  decked  out^  which  reached  into  the 
sea  where  the  royal  brigantines  lay.  All  who  had  accompanied 
her  kissed  queen  Catharine^s  hand  before  she  embarked ;  they 
offered  the  same  mark  of  respect  to  the  king^  but  he  declined 
it,  out  of  courtesy  to  his  sister.  Catharine  then  entered  the 
splendid  brigantine  or  barge  which  had  been  prepared  for  her, 
being  assisted  by  the  king  her  brother,  who  led  her  by  the 
hand.  The  infante  followed  them,  and  when  they  were 
seated,  the  English  ambassador,  chief  equerry,  and  comp- 
troller of  the  queen,  with  other  gentlemen  of  honour  who  were 
English,  came  next,  and  after  them  the  marquez  de  Sande,  who 
Vas  re-appointed  ambassador-extraordinary  from  Portugal  to 
England,  and  four  other  Portuguese  grandees,  who  were  to 
accompany  the  queen  to  England.  The  officers  of  the  roval 
liousehold,  and  the  nobihty  who  had  followed  the  king,  were 
in  other  boats.'  As  soon  as  the  royal  brigantine  began  to 
move  onward,  the  salvoes  of  artillery  were  repeated  till  she 
«ame  alongside  the  English  admiral's  ship,  the  Royal  Charles, 
which  carried  eighty  brass  cannon  and  six  hundred  men.  Ca- 
tharine was  then  assisted  to  mount  the  commodious  ladder 
which  had  been  prepared  for  her  embarkation.  The  moment 
she  came  on  board,  a  royal  salute  was  fired  by  the  Bri- 
tish fleet,  and  answered  by  the  Portuguese  forts,  the  guns 
firing  alternately. 

'  Hist  Caaa  Real  PortugueML 
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**  Welcomed  she  was  in  thunder,  while  the  shore. 
By  king  Alphonso's  order,  strives  to  ontroar 
Our  cannon  and  our  culverinfi,  which  fly. 
And  fill  the  land,  the  waters,  and  the  sky : 
Lightning  and  thunder  firom  each  oaken  Fide. 
Proclaim  the  welcome  of  our  royal  bride." 

Queen  Catharine  having  been  formally  consigned  by  the 
king  her  brother  to  the  admiral-ambassador^  was  conducted 
to  her  cabin^  and  then  her  royal  brothers  took  their  leave  of  her. 
The  ladies  who  had  attended  her  on  board  kissed  her  hand 
at  parting,  those  only  who  had  appointments  in  her  household 
being  permitted  to  remain  with  her.  The  strictness  of  that 
etiquette  by  which  the  daughters  of  the  royal  family  of  Por- 
tugal were  fettered,  required  that  Catharine  should  have  re- 
mained in  her  state  cabin ;  but  the  heart  of  the  yet  unwedded 
bride  of  England  dave  to  the  land  of  her  birth  and  the  com- 
panions of  her  childhood.  She  accompanied  her  brothers  to 
the  deck,  and  even  to  the  first  step  of  the  ladder,  where  she 
lingered,  notwithstanding  all  the  signs  from  the  king  for  her 
to  return  to  her  cabin,  till  he  and  don  Pedro  had  entered  the 
royal  barge,  and  seated  themselves  under  the  awning.*  The 
king  steered  for  the  Pa9o,  the  boats  with  the  ladies  and 
officers  of  his  suite  followed  him,  and  all  the  fleet  got  under 
weigh ;  but  the  wind  proving  contrary,  they  could  not  leave 
the  bay.  That  night  there  was  a  general  illumination,  both 
in  the  city  and  in  the  English  fleet  and  shipping  in  the  river, 
and  a  grand  display  of  fireworks  on  land  and  sea.  The  river 
and  the  bay  were  crowded  with  boats,  which  threw  up  fire- 
balls and  made  an  aquatic  carnival  to  testify  their  joy,  and 
to  divert  the  grief  of  the  royal  voyager  at  her  separation  from 
her  country  and  kindred.  The  next  day  the  wind  was  still 
contrary,  and  remained  so  till  the  25th,  during  which  time 
the  queen-mother  sent  frequently  to  inquire  how  the  queen 
of  England,  her  daughter,  endured  the  inconveniences  of 
shipboard. 

All  that  art  and  luxury  could  devise  to  render  her  majesty's 
accommodations  on  board  the  Boyal  Charles  as  agreeable  as 
possible,  had  been  effected.  The  fitting  up  of  her  marine 
1  Hist.  CaM  Beal  Portuguesa. 
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apartments   is   thus   described   by   the  rhyming  chronicler 
before  quoted  • — 

"  Her  royal  cabin,  and  her  state  room  too^ 
Adorned  with  gold  and  lined  with  velvet  through ; 
The  coshioDfl^  stoolii,  and  chaire,  and  dothes  of  state, 
An  of  the  same  materials  and  rate; 
The  bed,  made  for  her  miyesty's  repose^ 
White  as  the  lilj,  red  as  Sharon's  rose. 
Egypt  nor  isles  of  Chittim  have  not  seen 
Snch  rich  emVoideries,  nor  such  a  queen  t 
Windows  with  taflfatiiw  and  damask  hnog. 
While  costly  carpets  on  the  floor  are  flmig; 
Regions  of  perfimies,  clouds  of  incense  harkd 
In  evety  room  of  this  onr  little  world. 
Here  she  begins  her  progress,  comes  aboard* 
Turns  voyager  to  greet  her  dearest  lord; 
The  royal  Charles  by  sea  and  land  shell  take. 
Both  tor  her  xenith  and  her  zodiack/' 

The  evening  of  the  24th  of  April  found  the  British  fleets  with 
the  rojral  bride,  still  wind-bound  in  the  bay  of  Lisbon.  That 
night  the  king  of  Portugal,  with  his  brother  the  infante  and  a 
chosen  number  of  the  gallant  and  chivalric  nobles  of  the  court, 
prepared  to  give  the  departing  princess  the  agreeable  surprise 
of  a  serenade  on  the  waters.*  They  embarked  with  their 
musical  instruments  in  several  baizes,  and  coming  under  the 
galleries  of  the  Boyal  Charles,  sang  the  various  carols,  sonnets, 
madrigals,  canzoni,  and  epithalamiums  that  had  been  com- 
posed in  honour  of  her  nuptials.  This  poetical  incident, 
which  would  have  afforded  a  charming  subject  for  the  graceful 
muse  of  Camoens,  ehdted  the  following  stiff  heroics  from  the 
English  bard  who  commemorates  Catharine  of  Braganza's 
bridal  voyage : — 

'*THS  Enra's  last  Faxswxll. 
*•  The  wind  was  wholly  contrary  that  day. 
All  which  in  visiting  was  past  away ; 
But  when  Morpheas  had  closed  up  most  eyes, 
And  nighf  s  black  cnrtains  were  drawn  o'er  the  skiea^ 
Down  comes  the  king  in 's  royal  barge  amain. 
Incognito,  with  his  harmonious  train. 
To  sing  his  sister's  farewell,  which  was  done 
To  ecstasy  and  admiration. 
Under  our  g^ded  galleries  he  floats ** 

The  reader  may  be  spared  the  trite  allusions  to  Orion,  OrpheuSj 

^  Relacion  de  las  Fiestas,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  io&nta,  doDXtf 
Catalina»  with  Charles  king  of  Great  Britain. 
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aad  Amphion^  with  which  he  labours  out  eighteen  more  lines 

of  bathos^  concluding  with  this  modest  confession^ — 

"  I  want  boih  skill  and  language  to  ezpreiB 
The  order,  melody,  and  comelinefls 
Of  this  night's  action ;  but  the  approaching  day 
Silenced  the  maac, — sent  the  king  away." 

The  morning  of  the  25th  dawned  gloriously^  and  though 
the  wind  was  httle  &yourable  for  the  voyage^  they  crossed 
the  bar  and  succeeded  in  getting  out  to  sea.  The  fleet  which 
conveyed  Catharine  of  Braganza  to  England  consisted  of  four- 
teen men-of-war.  The  queen  was  in  the  admiral^s  ship^  with 
such  of  her  noble  attendants  and  officers  of  state  as  could  be 
accommodated  in  the  same  vessel ;  the  rest  were  distributed 
in  the  vice-admiral^s  ship  the  Gloucester^  and  the  Boyal  James. 
In  the  Montague  was  the  equipage  of  the  queen ;  three  of  the 
smaller  vessels  were  freighted  with  1000  boxes  of  sugar^  being 
part  of  the  goods  in  which  her  majestjr's  portion  was  trans- 
ported to  England.  Among  her  English  officers  of  state  were 
Edward  Montague^  cousin  to  the  earl  of  Sandwich^  who  acted 
as  her  grand  equerry^  and  the  comptroller  of  her  mother-in- 
law  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  who  made  all  the  disbursements 
on  account  of  the  king.  Her  almoners  were  Richard  Russell, 
bishop  elect  of  Portalegre,  and  don  Patricio,  an  Irish  priest. 
Her  Portuguese  suite  exceeded  in  number  a  hundred.  Two 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank  and  most  unbending  gravity  of 
deportment,  donna  Maria  de  Portugal,  countess  de  Penalva, 
sister  to  the  ambassador  don  Francisco  de  Mello,  and  donna 
Elvira  de  Vilpena^  countess  de  Pontevel,  were  appointed  by 
the  court  of  Lisbon  to  chaperone  the  royal  bride.  Her 
majesty  had  also  in  her  suite  six  noble  yoimg  ladies,  whom 
count  Hamilton  profanely  describes  as  "six  frights,  calling 
themselves  maids  of  honour,  and  a  duenna,  another  monster, 
who  took  the  title  of  governess  to  these  extraordinary  beauties. 
Besides  these,'^  pursues  the  same  saucy  author,  "  were  six 
chaplains,  four  bakers,  a  Jew  perfumer,  and  a  certain  officer, 
apparently  without  employment,  calling  himself  her  highnesses 
barber.''  This  person  was,  doubtless,  the  functionary  whose 
office  it  was  to  disfigure  Catharine's  natural  charms,  by  pack- 
ing her  luxuriant  tresses  into  the  stiff,  outlandish  fisushion 
which  excited  so  much  wonder  and  mirth  at  her  first  arrival 
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in  England.  The  task  of  arranging  the  side-locks  of  a  lady's 
hair  in  the  mode  worn  by  the  royal  bride  of  Charles  IL, 
would  certainly  have  baffled  the  skill  of  an  English  hair-dresser, 
and  a  French  frizeur  would  have  suffered  martyrdom  rather 
than  have  done  her  such  an  injury. 

The  passage  to  England  was  long  and  stormy^  and  the 
courtly  passengers^  especially  the  ladies^  suffered  greatly  both 
from  sea-sickness  and  terror;  but  Catharine  predeired  her 
courage  and  composure  during  all  the  inconveniences  and  dan- 
gers of  the  voyage.  The  strong  north-westers  having  damaged 
some  of  the  vessels^  it  became  necessary  to  run  into  Mount's- 
bay^  till  the  wind  moderating^  permitted  them  to  pursue  thdr 
course.  It  was  in  this  bay^  which  is  between  the  Ldzard  and 
the  Land^s-End^  that  the  first  attentions  of  the  x)eople  of 
England  were  shown  to  their  new  queen^  by  the  display  of 
fireworks  along  the  coast^  and  the  salutes  of  artillery  with 
which  she  was  welcomed.  Off  the  Isle  of  Wight  she  encoun- 
tered the  duke  of  York's  squadroti  of  five  frigates^  with  which 
he  had  put  to  sea  to  meet  his  royal  sister-in-law.  As  soon 
as  he  descried  the  fleets  he  sent  his  secretary  off  in  a  boat  to 
ask  permission  to  kiss  her  hand.  Catharine^  with  ready  tact, 
repHed,  that  ''  any  delay  would  be  painful  to  her.''  *  The 
duke  of  York  immediately  put  off  in  his  launch^  accompanied 
by  the  duke  of  Ormonde^  master  of  the  king's  household,  the 
earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  had  been  appointed  chamberlain, 
and  the  earl  of  Carlingford,  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  the 
queen,  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  other  gentlemen.  With  this 
brilliant  suite,  all  in  full  dress^  his  royal  highness  entered  the 
admiral's  ship.  The  marquez  de  Sande,  who  had  chai^  of 
the  queen,  with  the  other  fidalgos  awaited  his  arrival  on  the 
deck.  The  queen,  dressed  in  the  English  costume,  the 
material  white  cloth  trimmed  with  silver  lace^  was  seated  in 
the  innermost  cabinet  of  her  cabin  to  receive  him.'  This 
apartment  was  fitted  up  very  magnificently  as  a  miniature 
presence-chamber,  with  a  throne  and  canopy  for  the  queen, 
who,  doubtless^  amidst  all  the  formal  etiquette  which  sur- 
rounded her^  awaited  with  a  beating  heart  the  appearance  of 
the  brother  of  the  unknown  consort  to  whom  her  hand  vas 
>  Hirt.  Casa  Real  PoitngoMa.  *  Itad, 
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plighted.  She  advanced  three  paces  beyond  the  canopy  to 
meet  him  when  he  entered.  The  duke  knelt  with  intent  to 
kiss  her  hand,  but  she  prevented  him,  according  to  our  Por- 
tuguese authority,  by  raising  him  in  her  arms;  from  which 
we  should  infer  that  she  vouchsafed  a  sisterly  embrace,  were 
it  not  that  such  a  freedom  was  incompatible  with  the  rigid 
reserve  of  her  conventual  breeding  and  opposed  to  the  customs 
of  her  country,  and  is  contradicted  by  the  remark  of  her 
chamberlain,  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  says,  ^'  that  although 
James,  in  consequence  of  his  near  connexion  with  the  sovereign, 
might  have  saluted  the  royal  bride,  he  did  not  avail  himself 
of  this  privilege,  out  of  a  deUcate  regard  to  his  majesty^s  feel- 
ings, and  that  he  might  be  the  first  man  to  offer  that  compli- 
ment to  his  queen.*'* 

The  queen,  returning  to  her  place,  remained  a  few  minutes 
in  conversation  with  his  royal  highness,  her  almoner,  Russell, 
acting  as  interpreter.  She  then  signed  to  the  duke  that  he 
should  seat  himself  in  SLfauteuil,  which  had  been  placed  for 
him  at  her  right  hand ;  but  he  refusing,  she  touched  a  tabouret, 
on  which  he  seated  himself  at  her  left,  without  the  canopy. 
The  duke,  while  standing,  had  spoken  in  English ;  when  seated, 
he  continued  the  conversation  in  Spanish,  which  Catharine 
understood,  it  being  her  mother's  native  language.  James 
conducted  himself  very  amiably  at  this  interview,  making  his 
new  sister-in-law  many  assurances  of  his  affection  and  offers 
of  his  service,  to  which  she  responded  with  much  urbanity.' 
Then  the  duke  of  Ormonde  entered,  to  kiss  the  queen's  hand 
and  deliver  a  letter  from  the  king.  The  lord  chamberlain,  the 
earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  other  noblemen  who  had  accompanied 
the  duke  of  York,  were  also  presented  to  their  new  mistress. 
Her  majesty  presented  the  Portuguese  fidalgos  who  had 
attended  her  to  England  to  his  royal  highness,  explaining 
who  they  were,  and  he  treated  them  most  graciously.  On 
the  duke  retiring,  the  queen  advanced  three  paces,  which 
the  duke  endeavoured  to  prevent,  telling  her  ''she  should 
recollect  her  rank."  Catharine  replied,  with  winning  sweet- 
ness, "  that  she  wished  to  do  that  out  of  affection,  which  she 

\  Letters  of  the  earl  of  Chesterfield.  *  Hist.  Casa  Real  Portuguesa. 
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was  not  obliged  to  do  ;^'  an  answer  which  greatly  pleased  the 
duke.» 

Every  day  the  qneen  receiyed  visits  jGrom  her  royal  brother- 
in-law^  with  whom  she  seems  to  have  established  herself  on 
very  friendly  terms;  and  being  requested  by  him  to  dress 
herself  in  the  Porttiguese  fashion^  that  he  might  see  her  in 
her  national  costume^  she  on  one  occasion  received  him  so,  on 
which  he  complimented  her,  saying  "  she  looked  very  well  in 
it/''  This  httle  incident  proves  that  Catharine  was  not  quite 
so  perverse  in  her  conduct  about  her  dress  as  Clarendon  re- 
presents, who  complains  of  her  obstinate  adherence  to  her 
Portuguese  fashions,  and  her  determination  to  adopt  no  other; 
which  resolution  he  says  ^'  her  ladies  had  told  her  would  be 
for  the  dignity  of  Portugal,  and  would  quickly  induce  tiie 
English  ladies  to  follow  her  majesty's  example;  and  this 
imagination  had  made  such  an  impression,  that  the  tailor  who 
had  been  sent  into  Portugal  to  make  her  clothes,  could  ncTS 
be  admitted  to  see  her  or  receive  any  employment/'  Now  it 
is  possible  that  the  employment  of  needle-oim,  although  thea 
customary  in  England,  might  be  contrary  to  the  strict  notioDS 
of  female  propriety  in  Portugal ;  and  that  Catharine^  from  na- 
tural feelings  of  delicacy,  might  prefer  employing  a  person  of 
her  own  sex  in  the  capacity  of  a  dressmaker.  But  we  find 
that,  even  before  she  landed,  she  had  the  good  taste  to  attire 
herself  in  an  English  dress,  to  receive  the  brother  of  her 
affianced  lord  and  the  gentlemen  by  whom  he  was  accompa- 
nied, and  that  she  continued  to  wear  it  till  he  requested  to 
see  her  in  her  national  costume.  "  On  that  day,"  pursues  our 
Portuguese  authority,  *'  the  queen  spoke  to  all  the  officers  of 
the  ship,  and  permitted  them  to  kiss  her  hand ;  she  presented 
a  collar  of  gold  to  the  captain,  and  gave  money  to  the  pilot 
and  master,  both  for  themselves  and  to  be  distributed  among 
the  crew."  This  was  the  first  time  Catharine  had  emerged 
from  the  oriental  state  of  seclusion  in  which  she  had  kept  her- 
self ever  since  she  left  the  bay  of  Lisbon.  Pepys  affirms,  that 
Mr.  Creed,  one  of  lord  Sandwich's  secretaries,  told  him  *'  how 
recluse  the  queen  had  ever  been,  and  all  the  voyage  never 
^  flkt  Casa  Beal  F<>rtuguen.  '  Ibid. 
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came  on  deck^  nor  pnt  her  head  out  of  the  cabin;  bnt  did 
love  my  lord^s  music^  and  would  send  for  it  down  to  the  state 
room^  and  sit  in  her  cabin  within  hearing  of  it/^  The  earl  of 
Sandwich  told  Pepys  ^^  that  the  queen  was  a  very  agreeable 
lady^  and  painted  weU/'  She  now  began  to  conform  herself 
to  the  English  manners,  and  admit  persons  to  converse  with 
her  in  her  cabin.  She  sent  the  conde  de  Pontevd,  don  Fran« 
Cisco  de  Mello,  and  don  Pedro  Francisco  de  Correa,  to  return 
the  duke  of  York^s  visit. 

The  fleet  entered  Portsmouth,  May  18th.     The  duke  of 
York's  ship  followed  the  Royal  Charles,  and  when  the  queen 
disembarked,  the  duke  was  ready  to  hand  her  into  her  richly 
decorated  barge :  she  was  attended  by  the  countess  de  Pon« 
tevel.     The  countess  of  Penalva  was  too  ill  to  leave  the  ship^ 
where  she  was  bled  several  times  before  she  could  be  carried 
on  shore:  she  was  probably  ill  of  the  same  fever  which  at* 
tacked  Catharine  three  days  after  she  landed.    The  governor 
of  Portsmouth,  with  the  magistrates  and  leading  persons  in 
the  neighbourhood,  were  on  the  beach  to  receive  and  welcome 
their  new  queen.     Notwithstanding  her  attachment  to  her 
national  costume,  and  the  jealousy  of  her  attendants  for  the 
honour  of  Portugal,  Catharine  had  the  good  sense  to  make 
her  first  appearance  on  Enghsh  ground  in  an  English  dress, 
and  when  she  entered  her  coach  she  passed  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets,  to  gratify  the  eager  desire  of  the  people  to  see 
her.^    She  was  conducted  to  the  king's  house  at  Portsmouth, 
where  she  was  received  by  the  countess  of  Suffolk,  her  prin« 
cipal  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  and  four  other  ladies  of  her 
household.    As  soon  as  this  ceremonial  was  over,  she  wrote  to 
king  Charles,  and  despatched  her  lord  chamberlain  post  to 
London,  to  announce  her  arrival  and  deliver  her  letter  to  his 
majesty.    On  the  morrow  she  had  mass  performed  by  her  prin- 
cipal almoner,  lord  Aubigny,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond.   The  next  day,  sir  Richard  Fanshawe  brought  her  a 
message  of  welcome  and  a  letter  from  her  royal  bridegroom, 
who  was  detained  in  London  by  imperative  business.    When 
Charles  took  leave  of  his  parliament,  assembled  in  the  ban« 
^  Hist.  Can  Real  Portngnen. 
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queting-hall  at  Whitehall,  he  alluded  to  the  expediency  of 
their  bestowing  inunediate  attention  on  reforming  the  dirty 
state  of  the  metropoUs  before  the  expected  advent  of  their 
new  queen,  with  a  jocose  famiUarily  unknown  in  modem 
royal  speeches.  '^  The  mention  of  my  wife's  arrival  puts  me 
in  mind  to  desire  you  to  put  that  compliment  upon  her,  that 
her  entrance  into  this  town  may  be  made  with  more  decency 
than  the  ways  will  now  suffer  it  to  be ;  and  to  that  purpose 
I  pray  you  would  quickly  pass  such  laws  as  are  before  you, 
in  order  to  the  mending  those  ways,  that  she  may  not  find 
Whitehall  surrounded  with  water/^ 

On  the  news  of  the  queen's  landing,  all  the  bells  in  Tx>ndon 
rang,  and  bonfires  were  kindled  for  joy  of  her  arrival.  The 
king  was  supping  with  lady  Castlemaine  that  night,  but  there 
was  no  bonfire  at  her  door,  though  at  almost  every  other  Aoar 
in  the  street,  '^  which,''  says  Pepys,  ''  was  much  observed.*' 
About  three  weeks  before,  when  the  bells  rang  on  a  false  re- 
port of  the  royal  bride's  arrival,  there  was  a  fierce  quarrel 
between  the  duchess  of  Richmond  and  lady  Castlemaine,  on 
which  occasion  the  duchess  called  the  latter  "  Jane  Shore,''  and 
said,  ^'  she  hoped  to  see  her  come  to  the  same  end."  Unfor- 
tunately there  was  no  symptom  of  the  slightest  abatement 
of  this  bad  woman's  credit  at  court ;  for  the  king,  notwith- 
standing his  matrimonial  engagement,  continued  to  dine  and 
sup  with  her  every  day,  to  his  own  disgrace  and  the  r^ret  of 
all  his  faithful  friends.  He  wrote,  however,  gallant  and  affec- 
tionately-worded letters  every  day  to  his  betrothed  consort 
while  she  remained  in  maiden  loneliness,  waiting  for  his  arrival 
at  Portsmouth.  Catharine  was  unfortunately  attacked,  tiie  third 
day  after  her  landing,  with  sore  throat  and  fever,  which  confined 
her  to  her  bed.  This  illness  was  attributed  to  cold  taken  on 
board  ship.  She  was  so  soon  out  of  danger,  that  they  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  apprize  the  king  of  her  indisposition. 

The  earl  of  Sandwich,  the  paladin  who  escorted  the  Portu- 
guese princess  to  England,  has  left  a  manuscript  letter  extant 
in  the  Bodleian,  giving,  with  some  liveliness,  a  sketch  of  the 
proceedings  of  his  royal  mistress  at  her  first  landing  in  her 
adopted  country.    It  is  addressed  to  Clarendon : — 
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'*Mt  bysb-hovoubes  Lobd, 

"  Yesterday  the  duke's  letter  was  sent  in  so  great  haste,  that  I  had  scarce 
time  to  scribble  one  word  to  the  king  of  oar  arrivaL  Give  me  leave  to  con- 
gratulate with  your  lordship  the  happy  success  of  the  voyage ;  that,  after  some 
time  and  diffici^ties,  the  queen  is  safely  landed  and  in  very  good  health,  which  is 
wonderful,  considering  the  length  of  her  majesty's  passage  over  the  sea,  and  the 
stormy  weather,  and  other  disaocommodations  to  a  person  that  scarce  ever  was 
out  of  the  palace  door  before.  Your  lordship's  letter  I  delivered  unto  her  miy  esty, 
and  made  your  excuse  that  your  lordship  ^d  not  attend  her  majesty's  arrival  at 
Hampton-Court.  Her  migesty  is  abundantly  posaetsed  with  your  lordship*s  kind- 
ness from  the  beginning  df  this  afikir,  and  ezpresseth  as  much  gratitude  as  I  can 
possibly  tell  your  lordship ;  she  wiU  write  so  much  with  her  own  hand,  and  give 
me  the  honour  to  convey  it,  which  shall  be  done  as  soon  as  can  be.  I  have  told 
her  majesty  the  advice  your  lordship  directed  by  Mr.  Montague;  she  accepts 
thereof,  and  will  follow  it,  not  only  in  this,  but  all  along  will  cast  herself  upon 
your  lordship's  council;  the  queen-regent  of  Portugal,  her  mother,  bade  me 
assure  your  lordship  that  it  should  be  so,  and  that  she  had  given  her  daughter  to 
your  charge. 

"  The  queen,  as  soon  as  she  came  to  her  lodgings,  recdved  my  lady  Suffolk 
and  the  other  ladies  very  kindly,  and  appointed  them  this  morning  to  come  and 
put  her  in  that  habit  they  thought  would  be  most  pleasing  to  the  king ;  and  I 
doubt  not,  but  when  they  shall  have  done  their  parts,  she  will  appear  witii  much 
more  advantage,  and  very  well  to  the  king's  contentment.  She  is  a  prince  of 
extraordinaiy  goodness  of  dispomtion,  very  discreet  and  pious,  and  there  are  the 
most  hopes  that  there  ever  was  of  her  making  the  king  and  us  all  happy/' 

Here^  then^  in  confirmatioii  of  the  narratiTe  of  the  Porta- 
guese  chronicler  of  the  marriage  of  Catharine  of  Braganza^  we 
have  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  of  no  less  importance 
than  the  admiral-ambaasador  who  had  the  honour  of  bringing 
her  to  England^  as  to  the  gracious  reception  given  by  her  to 
the  countess  of  Suffolk^  and  the  other  ladies  who  had  been 
sent  to  wait  upon  her  at  her  landing.  Yet  Clarendon,  to 
whom  this  simple  statement  of  the  &ct  was  written  by  Sand- 
wich in  a  confidential  report,  for  his  private  information  of  the 
deportment  of  the  new  queen,  has  left  the  following  strange 
misrepresentation  of  her  conduct  on  this  occasion : — "  Nor, 
when  she  came  to  Portsmouth,  and  found  there  several  ladies 
of  prime  quality  to  attend  her  in  the  places  to  which  they 
were  assigned  by  the  king,  did  she  receive  any  of  them  till  the 
king  himself  came,  nor  then  with  any  grace,  or  the  liberty 
that  belonged  to  their  places  and  offices/'^  What  Clarendon^s 
motives  could  have  been  for  such  a  direct  violation  of  the 
truth,  it  is  difficult  to  conjectmre.    The  earl  of  Sandwich  was 

*  Continuation  of  the  Life  of  Edward  earl  of  Gkiendoi^  written  by  himself  | 
vol.  ii.  p.  168. 
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no  silken  courtier^  but  a  plain  honest  seaman ;  he  had  been 
a  roundhead,  aud  waa  still  a  puritan,  and  can  scarcely  be  sus- 
pected of  too  much  partiality  for  a  Roman-cathoUc  qaeoL 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  his  report  of 
her  conduct  and  character.  He  concludes  his  letter  mth 
the  following  brief  particulars  of  the  dowry : — 

*'  Her  portion  bnsiiieM  standi  as  I  think  I  formerly  gave  your  lordship  in 
aooonnt.  Some  200,000  crowns  we  have  spent  with  the  fleet  at  Lisbon;  thm 
is  400,000  in  sngar,  plate,  and  jewels  on  board  the  fleet,  and  800,000*  man  in 
bills  of  exchange,  to  be  paid  two  months  after  the  wedlock. 

«  Dated  May  ao,  as." 

The  queen  seemed  to  imagine  that  the  jewds  were  intended 
for  her  personal  decoration^  for  she  made  a  demand  of  them 
for  that  purpose,  which  occasioned  some  perplexity  to  the 
earl  of  Sandwich  and  the  duke  of  York  before  the  matter 
could  be  satisfactorily  arranged. 

It  was  not  till  five  days  after  Catharine's  arrival  at  Forts- 
mouth  that  her  afSanced  lord  prepared  to  seek  her.  Charies 
left  London  on  the  19th  of  May,  having  supped  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  at  the  house  of  his  imperious  mistress,  the 
countess  of  Castlemaine.  He  travelled  the  first  day  in  the 
duke  of  Northumberland's  coach,  accompanied  by  piinoe 
Rupert,  and  escorted  by  a  troop  of  his  life-guarda  He 
reached  Kingston  in  an  hour,  and  thence  proceeded  in  the 
earl  of  Chesterfield's  coach,  with  the  escort  of  the  duke  of 
York's  guards,  to  Guildford,  where  he  slept.  He  arrived  at 
Portsmouth  the  next  day,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  went  directly  to  visit  his  bride.  The  marques  de 
Sande  and  the  Portuguese  waited  his  approach  in  the  couii* 
He  received  them  all  most  graciously,  telling  the  marques  de 
Sande  how  much  pleasure  he  felt  on  seeing  him  in  Eng^BSii 
on  this  auspicious  occasion.'  They  then  entered  the  housei 
but  scarcely  had  they  ascended  the  stairs,  when  prince  Ba- 
pert  raised  a  dispute  for  precedency  with  the  ambassador,  and 
even  had  the  ill  manners  to  push  before  him,  and  take  the 
place  of  honour  next  the  person  of  the  king.  The  ambasBador, 
who  well  knew  the  prerogative  of  his  office,  stopped  him,  and 
appealed  to  his  majesty,  who  told  him  he  was  in  the  right, 
*  The  PortDgoesearown  of  Ave  shillings^  *  Hist.  Osat  Besl  Ftti 
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and  oommanded  his  petulant  kinsman  to  giro  place  to  him. 
After  this  reprimand  from  his  royal  cousin^  prince  Rupert 
treated  the  other  Portuguese  nobles  with  great  politeness 
while  the  king  was  robing^  preparatory  to  entering  the  pre- 
sence of  the  queen.^ 

Catharine  was  still  confined  to  her  bed^  which  her  physi- 
dans  wotQd  not  permit  her  to  leave^  and  the  king^  who  in- 
sisted on  seeing  her^  was  introduced  into  her  chamber.  The 
earl  of  Sandwich  had  the  honour  of  attending  his  royal 
master  there^  and  wrote  to  Clarendon  that  the  meeting 
between  their  majesties  was  with  due  expressions  of  affection^ 
the  queen  declaring  her  perfect  resignation  to  the  king's 
pleasure.  ''I  observed/'  continues  he,  ''as  much  as  this 
short  time  permits,  and  I  do  beUeve  this  first  interview  hath 
been  with  much  contentment  on  both  sides,  and  that  we  are 
like  to  be  very  happy  m  this  conjunction/'  Charles  ad* 
dressed  his  bride  in  Spanish,  and,  with  the  kindest  expres- 
sions, signified  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  seeing  her,  ''which 
would,"  he  said,  "have  been  diminished,  if  her  physicians 
had  not  assured  him  that  there  was  no  cause  of  apprdiension 
from  her  indiq[K)sition."  Catharine's  answers  were  given  with 
so  much  prudence  and  discretion,  that  when  the  king  returned 
to  his  apartments,  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  fortu- 
nate choice  he  had  made  of  a  queen. 

Colonel  Legge,  afterwards  earl  of  Dartmouth,  in  his  notes 
to  Burnet's  History  of  his  Own  Times,  pretends,  that  when 
Charles  first  saw  his  bride,  he  said,  "that  he  thought  they  had 
brought  him  a  bat  instead  of  a  woman."  Fortunately,  we 
have  a  very  different  account  of  the  impression  Catharine  of 
Braganza  made  on  the  royal  bridegroom,  in  an  autograph 
letter  written  by  himself  to  his  lord  chancellor  on  the  morning 
of  the  21st  of  May,  the  day  appointed  for  the  solemnization 
of  their  nuptials ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  if  he  had  been  at  all 
dissatisfied  with  her  appearance,  the  non-performance  of  the 
contract  regarding  her  marriage-portion  would  have  afforded 
him  an  excellent  excuse  for  returning  her,  and  all  her  boxes 
of  sugar  and  spices,  jewels  and  bills  of  exchange,  to  the 

>  Hist  Caaa  Real  PortngneHL 
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queen  Her  mother^  as  lie  was  not  bonnd  to  her  by  any  pre« 
yious  ceremony  of  marriage  by  proxy ;  but  if  he  -w&e  not 
pleased  irith  her^  there  is  no  trustmg  a  man's  own  words. 
*^  Her  face/'  says  he^  '^  is  not  so  exact  as  to  be  called  a 
beauty^  though  her  eyes  are  excellent  good^  and  nothing  in 
her  £fice  that  in  the  least  d^ree  can  disgust  one.  On  the 
contrary^  she  hath  as  much  agreeableness  in  her  looks  as  I 
ever  saw^  and  if  I  hare  any  skill  in  physiognomy,  which  I 
think  I  have,  she  must  be  as  good  a  woman  as  ever  was  horn. 
Her  conversation,  as  much  as  I  can  perceive,  is  very  good, 
for  she  has  wit  enough,  and  a  most  agreeable  voice.  You 
will  wonder  to  see  how  well  we  are  acquainted  already;  in  a 
word,  I  think  myself  very  happy,  for  I  am  coiifident  cor  two 
humours  will  agree  very  well  together.  I  have  not  time  to 
say  any  more;  my  lord  lieutenant  will  tell  you  the  rest/' 

That  morning  Catharine  found  herself  so  much  amended, 
that  all  things  being  ready,  it  was  determined  that  the 
nuptials  should  at  once  take  place.  Catharine  vras  earnestly 
entreated  to  dispense  with  the  Boman^^cathohc  ceremonial,  but 
as  she  was  inflexible  on  that  point,  it  was  performed  with  great 
secrecy  in  her  own  bed-room  by  the  lord  Aubigny,  queen 
Henrietta's  almoner,  no  one  being  present  but  the  Portogaese 
ambassador,  three  Portaguese  nobles,  and  two  Portuguese 
ladies:^  the  lord  chancellor  did  not  know  of  the  priyate 
marriage.  The  solemnization  of  the  nuptial  rite  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  church  of  England  did  not  take  place  till 
after  dinner,  ''when,''  says  our  Portuguese  authority,  "the 
king,  taking  the  queen  by  the  hand,  led  her  into  the  grand 
hall  or  presence-chamber,  where  was  a  throne  with  two  seats 
under  a  canopy."  According  to  the  description  of  sir 
Bichard  Fanshawe,  who  had  the  honour  of  acting  as  groomV 
man  to  the  king  at  the  public  ceremonial  of  his  marriage,  a 
rail  was  stretch^  across  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  within 
which  only  entered  the  king,  the  queen,  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don,  and  the  marquez  de  Sande,  the  Portuguese  ambassador, 
with  sir  Bichard  Fanshawe,  who  had  carried  the  king's  troth 

^  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  James  II.,  written  by  himself  pabliidied  in 
Hacphenon'B  CoUection. 
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to  Portugal ;  but  the  lower  end  of  the  presence-chamber  was 
crowded  with  nobility  and  the  arbtocracy  of  the  neighbour^ 
hood.  The  king  and  queen  having  seated  themaelyes  on  the 
double  throne^  the  secretary,  sir  John  Nicholas^  before  the 
assembled  nobles  and  people^  read  the  marriage-contract 
which  the  king  had  given  to  the  ambassador,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese secretary,  Francisco  Sa  de  Menezes,  that  which  the 
ambassador  had  given  the  king.  Then  the  king  took  the 
queen  by  the  hand,  and  plighted  his  troth  to  her,  according 
to  the  form  prescribed  in  the  litm^  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. The  queen  merely  signified  her  consent,  but  did  not 
repeat  the  responses,  probably  because  she  could  not  frame 
her  unpractised  lips  to  pronounce  so  many  hard  words  in 
English,  and  not,  as  asserted  by  Burnet,^  out  of  contempt  to 
a  Protestant  bishop  and  a  Protestant  rite,  smce  she  had  posi- 
tively refused  to  consider  her  contract  with  the  king  as  a 
marriage  till  the  bishop  had  pronounced  them  man  and  wife. 
Some  have  doubted,  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  duke  of 
YorVs  expressions,  whether  the  outward  ceremony  amounted 
to  any  thing  more  than  this  declaration;  but  the  earl  of 
Sandwich,  who  was  present,  says,  "  Then  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don stood  forth,  and  made  the  declaration  of  matrimony  in 
the  Common-Prayer,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ohost.^^  When  the  bishop,  in  condusion,  pronounced 
that  they  were  man  and  wife,  the  people  joyfrdly  responded, 
''Long  may  they  live!^'  The  king  rose,  and  taking  the 
queen  by  the  hand,  led  her  to  his  apartments,  when  all  the 
ladies  and  principal  persons  of  the  court,  entered  to  kiss  her 
hand« 

The  royal   bride  was  attired  in  an  English  dress, — ^rose 
colour,  trimmed  with  knots  of  blue  ribbon ;  these  the  countess 

*  So  little  18  Burnet  to  be  relied  on,  that  he  describes  the  first  meeting  between 
Charles  and  Cfttharine  to  have  taken  place  at  Winchester  instead  of  Portsmoath, 
and  that  the  archbishop  of  Canterbniy,  who  oertdnly  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
marriage,  '*  came  to  perform  the  ceremony ;  bat  the  qneen  was  bigoted  to  sach  a 
degree,  that  she  would  not  say  the  words  of  matrimony,  nor  bear  the  sight  of  the 
aichbishop.  The  king  said  the  words  hastily,  and  the  archbishop  pronounced 
them  married  persons.  Upon  this  some  thought  to  have  dissolved  the  marriage, 
as  a  marriage  only  de  factor  to  which  no  consent  had  been  g^ven." — Hist,  of  his 
Own  Times. 
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of  Suffolk,  her  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  at  the  oondnsiQa 
of  the  oeremonT,  detached  from  her  majesty's  dress,  and  distri- 
buted as  wedding  favours  among  the  company,  giving  the 
first  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  others,  as  feur  as  they 
would  go,  to  the  ofBcers  of  state,  ladies,  and  persons  of 
quality,  not  leaving  the  queen  one.^  Sir  Bichard  Fanshawe 
says,  ''All  the  ribbons  her  majesty  wore  on  her  wedding* 
dress  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  every  one  present  had  a 
firagment/'*  We  may  imagine  the  scramble  and  compe- 
tition that  took  place  on  this  occasion.  Sir  Bichard  Fanshawe, 
having  performed  the  important  office  of  bridegroomsman  to 
the  majesty  of  England,  received  for  his  fees  a  whole-length 
picture  of  king  Charles  in  his  Garter  robes,  a  crimson  velvet 
doth  of  state,  fringed  and  laced  with  gold,  with  a  chair,  a 
footstool  and  cushions,  and  two  other  stoola  to  matdi,  widi 
a  Persian  carpet  to  lay  under  them;  these  were  evidently 
used  by  the  royal  bride  and  briid^room  at  the  altar.  He  had 
a  suit  of  beautiful  tapestry  with  which  the  presence-room 
was  hung;  the  two  velvet  doths  of  the  altar,  fringed,  the 
surplices,  altar  covers,  and  napkins  of  fine  white  linen;  a 
Bible  of  Ogleby's  print,  two  Conmion-Prayer  books,  foho  and 
quarto,  with  800  ounces  of  gilt  plate,  and  4000  ounces  of 
white  silver  plate.  A  vdvet  bed  was  his  right  by  custom, 
but  this  he  did  not  have.'  He  was  despatched  to  Lisbon  to 
announce  the  safe  arrival  of  queen  Catharine  to  her  mother 
the  queen-regent  of  Portugal,  and  her  marriage. 

The  marriage  of  Charles  II.  and  Catharine  of  Braganza  is 
duly  reg^tered  in  the  pariah  church  of  St.  Thomas  iuBecket, 
Portsmouth,  in  these  words : — 

''Onr  most  gradooi  nrereigii  lard,  Charleft  II.,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of 
Oreat  Britain,  Ac,  and  the  most  illnstrioos  princess  donna  Gatbarina,  infimta  of 
Portogal,  daughter  to  the  deceased  don  Juan  king  of  Portugal,  and  dster  to  the 
present  don  Alphonso  king  of  Portugal,  were  mazried  at  Portsmouth,  upon 
Thursday  the  2l8t  of  May,  1662,  being  the  14th  year  of  his  majesty'a  reign,  bf 
the  right  rererend  &ther  in  God,  Gilbert  lord  l^hop  of  London,  dean  of  hii 
m^yesty's  chapel-royal,  in  the  presence  of  several  of  the  nobility  of  hu  miQeiiy'i 
dominions  and  PortngaL" 

\_Tkii  doemneni  u  wrUtm  an  wUmm,  in  letUn  iff  gold,'] 

As  the  queen  was  not  quite  recovered  from  her  late  attack 
1  Hist  Casa  Real  Portoguesa.    >  Lady  Fanshawe's  Hemdrs.    >  Ibid.,  p.  144. 
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of  illness^  she^  by  the  advice  of  her  physicians,  retired  to  take 
a  little  repose  on  her  bed.  Lady  Suffolk,  who  had  from  the 
first  day  entered  upon  her  duties  with  the  other  English 
ladies,  disrobed  her  majesty,  assisted  by  the  countesses  of 
Penalva  and  Pontevel.  The  king  took  his  supper  with  the 
queen  on  her  bed,  showing,  in  every  way,  how  much  pleased 
he  was  with  her.^  The  feelings,  howev^,  with  which  the 
royal  bridegroom  regarded  his  newly-wedded  consort  wiU  be 
beat  described  by  himself,  in  the  following  cheerful  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  Clarendon  four  days  after  his  marhage :— 

"  Portsmoath,  25th  May. 

^'My  brother  will  teQ  yoa  of  all  that  passes  here,  whidi  I  hope  will  be  to  your 
satisfaction;  I  am  sure  'tis  so  mach  to  mine,  that  I  cannot  easily  tell  yon  how 
happy  I  think  myself,  and  I  mutt  he  the  worst  man  living  (which  I  hope  I  am 
not)  if  T  be  not  a  good  husband.  I  am  confident  never  two  humoors  wece  better 
fitted  together  thui  ours  are.  We  cannot  star  from  hence  till  Tuesday,  by  reason 
that  there  are  not  carts  to  be  had  to-morrow  to  transport  all  our  guarde-infawtae, 
without  which  there  is  no  stirring;  so  yoa  are  not  to  expect  me  till  Thursday 
xnght  at  Hampton-Court.^ 

Stypencribed-^''  For  the  ChaneeUor." 

Some  authors  have  gravely  inquired  who  this  numeroms  tf^ 
of  gtiardeAnfanias  were,  on  whose  carting  the  movements  of 
the  majesty  of  England  and  his  bride  depended^  under  the 
idea  that  they  were  a  troop  of  grim  duennas,  deputed  by  the 
queen-mother  of  Portugal  for  the  care  of  her  daughter's 
morals  and  manners.  They  were,  however,  nothmg  more 
than  the  farthingales  pertaining  to  the  wardrobe  of  Catharine 
and  the  Portuguese  ladies  by  whom  she  was  attended.  The 
queen's  chamberlain,  lord  Chesterfield,  makes  a  whimsical 
complaint  of  the  difficulty  there  was  in  pleasing  the  "  Por- 
tingall  ladies/'  as  he  calls  them ;  for  they  were  so  over-deU- 
cate  about  their  lodgings,  that  they  refused  to  sleep  in  any 
beds  that  had  ever  been  occupied  by  men.  Of  their  royal 
mistress,  however,  he  gives  the  following  agreeable  descrip- 
tion: "You  may  credit  her  being  a  very  extraordinary 
woman ;  that  is,  extremely  devout,  extremely  discreet,  very 
fond  of  her  husband,  and  the  owner  of  a  good  understanding. 
As  to  her  person,  she  is  exactly  shaped,  and  has  lovely  hands, 
excellent  eyes,  a  good  countenance,  a  pleasing  voice,  fine  hair, 
^  Hirt.  Casa  Beal  Portoguesa. 
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and^  in  a  word,  is  what  an  understanding  man  would  wish  a 
wife.  Yet  I  fear/'  pursues  he,  "all  this  will  hardly  make 
things  run  in  the  right  channel;  but  if  it  should,  I  suppooe 
our  court  will  requnre  a  new  modeUing,  and  then  the  pro- 
fession of  an  honest  man's  friendship  will  signify  more  than 
it  does  now." ' 

A  pretty  token  of  respect  was  pres^ited  to  the  new  queea 
from  the  town  of  Southampton,  in  the  form  of  a  silver  salt- 
cellar of  exquisite  workmanship,  of  which  the  walls  were 
crystal,  and  the  dish  supported  by  four  eagles  and  four  grey- 
hounds.' While  at  Portsmouth,  Catharine  received  a  kind 
letter  of  affectionate  congratulation  on  her  marriage  from 
the  queen-mother  Henrietta  Maria,  who  was  then  at  Paris. 
The  earl  of  St.  Alban's  was  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  to 
which  queen  Cathariae  replied  in  terms  of  affection  and 
respect.  The  Portuguese  ambassador,  and  all  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  queen,  were  entertained  by  the  lord  chamberlam 
at  the  king's  expense  during  the  sojourn  of  the  court  at 
Portsmouth. 

The  king  and  queen  left  Portsmouth  on  the  27th,  passed 
one  night  at  Windsor,  and  arrived  at  Hampton-Court  ou  the 
29th,  on  which  day  the  twofold  anniversaries  of  Charleses 
birth  and  restoration  were  celebrated  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary  festivity  in  honour  of  the  queen's  arrival,  and  she  was 
welcomed  with  boniSres  and  other  tokens  of  popular  rejoicing. 
When  their  majesties  alighted  frt)m  their  coach,  they  passed 
between  two  lines  of  guards,  both  foot  and  cavalry ;  ihey  were 
followed  by  the  countesses  of  Pontevel  and  Penalva,  the 
countess  of  Suffolk,  and  the  other  ladies  and  officers  of  the 
royal  household.  The  lord  chancellor,  judges,  and  councfl- 
lors  of  state  were  all  assembled  to  congratulate  the  queen  on 
her  arrival,  and  to  kiss  her  hand :  the  foreign  ministers  were 
also  there,  to  offer  the  congratulations  of  their  respective 
courts.  Then  all  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  ladies  of  the  court 
were  presented  to  her,  classed  according  to  their  degrees  in 
different  rooms,  through  which  her  majesty  passed.  The  same 
evening  the  duchess  of  York  came  from  London  in  her  barge 

>  Letters  of  Philip^  seoond  earl  of  Chestofield*  'Pepyi. 
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to  offer  her  homage  to  her  rojral  sister-in-law.  When  she 
landed^  king  Charles  reoeiyed  her  at  the  r-tirden  gate  by  the 
water-side^  and  leading  her  by  the  hand,  conducted  her  to  the 
queen,  who  receiyed  her  in  her  chamber.  The  duchess  offered 
to  kiss  her  hand,  but  the  queen  preyented  her,  by  raising  her 
in  her  arms  and  saluting  her.  The  royal  family  then  seated 
themselyes  near  the  queen's  bed,  and  conyersed  with  her.  It 
is  probable  that  they  then  partook  of  Catharine's  &yourite 
beyerage,  tea,  which  became  a  fashionable  refreshment  in 
England  soon  after  her  marriage  with  Charles  II. ;  though  not 
exactly  introduced  by  her,'  yet,  as  Catharine  of  Braganza  was 
certainly  the  first  tea-drinking  queen  of  England,  she  has 
had  the  credit  of  setting  the  fashion  for  the  use  of  that  tem- 
perate beyerage  in  an  age  when  ladies,  as  weQ  as  gentlemen, 
at  all  times  of  the  day,  heated  or  stupified  their  brains  with 
ale  or  wine,  for  the  want  of  the  more  refined  substitutes  of 
tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate.'  The  use  of  these  simple  luxuries 
had  in  time  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  manners  of  all 
classes  of  society,  by  forming  a  coimter-charm  against  habits 
of  intoxication,  and  haye  promoted  the  progress  of  dyilization 
in  no  sUght  degree.  Waller  wrote  a  complimentary  poem  on 
tea,  commended  by  the  queen,  in  which  are  these  Unes : — 

"The  beat  of  queens  and  beet  of  herbs  we  owe 
To  that  bold  nation,  who  the  way  did  show 
*To  the  fiiir  region  where  the  son  doth  rise." 

The  morning  after  the  arriyal  of  the  royal  bride  at  Hamp- 
ton-Court she  was  dressed  for  the  reception  of  her  morning 
leyee  as  early  as  eleyen  o'clock,  when  the  duchess  of  Ormonde^ 
her  daughter  lady  Cayendish,  and  lady  Fanshawe  were  pre- 
sented to  her.  Charles  himself  presented  lady  Fanshawe  to 
his  queen,  with  a  deseryed  eulogium  on  her  merits  and  those 
of  her  gallant  husband;  on  which  Catharine  gaye  her  hand 

I  "l  did  can,"  says  Pepys,  "fbr  a  cop  of  <m,  a  China  drink,  of  which  I  had 
never  drank  bdbre."  As  this  was  in  the  cnrrent  intelligence  of  the  year  1660, 
we  mnst  oondnde  that  tea  was  not  wholly  unknown  in  London,  and  that  it  was 
procorable  some  months  before  Catharine's  marriage  was  thought  ot 

'  The  reader  will  remember  the  liberal  allowance  of  ale  made  by  the  comptroller 
of  Henry  VIII's  household  for  the  breakfasts  of  the  muds  of  honour,  and  how 
greatly  the  virgin-queen  was  chafed  in  temper  on  her  journey  to  Kenilworth, 
because  there  was  not  a  drop  of  good  drink  to  be  had  except  ale,  which  was  new* 
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to  lady  Fanshawe  to  kiss,  and  gradonaly  promised  to  r^aid 
ber  with  &your.  EvelTn,  who  had  the  honour  of  kisdngher 
majesty's  hand  that  day,  ^yes  the  following  description  of  her 
and  her  oonntrywomen  in  his  Diary : — ^*  May  dO.  The  queen 
arrived  with  a  train  of  Portuguese  ladies  in  their  monstrous 
fardingals,  or  guarde-in&ntas,  their  complexions  ohvader,  [dark 
olivej  and  sufficiently  unagreeable :  her  majesty  in  the  same 
habit,  her  foretop  long,  and  turned  aside  very  strangely.  She 
was  yet  of  the  handsomest  countenance  of  all  the  rest,  and 
though  low  of  stature,  prettily  shaped,  languishing  and  excel- 
lent eyes,  her  teeth  wronging  her  mouth  by  sticking  a  little 
too  far  out ;  for  the  rest  lovely  enough/'  It  is  evident,  from 
this  account,  that  Catharine  had  the  ill  taste  to  resume  the 
ungracefiil  costume  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.  Per- 
haps the  comphments  of  her  gallant  brother-in-law,  the  doke 
of  York,  as  to  its  becomingness,  had  encouraged  her  to  yield 
to  the  persuasions  of  her  duenna  and  her  other  Portuguese 
attendants,  who  urged  her  to  wear  no  other.  Many  jean 
afterwards,  James  II.  told  the  abbess  and  nuns  of  Chaillot 
**  that  don  Alphonso,  king  of  Portugal,  wished  to  compel  his 
sister,  queen  Catharine,  to  adhere  to  the  feshions  of  her  own 
country,  and  that  she  had  taken  infinite  trouble  to  induce  &e 
English  ladies  to  adopt  it,  and  had  endeavoured  to  prcTsil  od 
king  Charles  to  use  his  influence  with  them  for  that  purpose; 
but  the  ladies  dressed  in  the  French  fashions,  and  would  not 
hear  of  any  other,  constantly  sending  artificers  and  dress- 
makers to  Paris  to  import  the  newest  modes,  as,''  added  h^ 
'*  they  do  to  this  very  day.'"  Catharine  certainly  appeared  to 
much  greater  advantage  when  she  exchanged  her  foretop  and 
farthingale  for  the  graceM  costume  in  which  Lely  has  de- 
picted her  among  the  Hampton-Court  galaxy  of  beauties, 
in  the  portrait  from  which  the  firontispiece  of  this  biography 
is  taken. 

There  is  another  portrait  of  this  queen,  still  more  charm- 
ing, in  the  historical  gallery  at  Versailles,  by  the  same  de- 
lightful artist,  which  merits  a  particular  description.    Her 

^  Inedited  fragment  of  a  Joarnal  of  the  oonvent  of  Cliaillot^  in  the  secret  ardora 
of  France  at  the  h&teL  Soabise. 
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eyes^  complexion^  and  hair  are  all  beautiful, — dark,  but  bril* 
liant,  such  as  poetry  has  always  associated  with  the  idea  of  a 
Portuguese  or  Spanish  donna.  Her  hair,  no  longer  rendered 
ridiculous  by  the  periwig  arrangement  of  her  Portuguese 
frizeur,  or  barber  as  he  was  denominated,  is  shown  in  its 
natural  beauty,  gathered  together  in  a  simple  knot,  firom 
which  the  ringlets  fall  carelessly  at  will.  She  is  dressed  in 
black  velvet,  trimmed  with  rich  point  lace.  The  sleeves  are 
full,  but  looped  up  with  black  ribbons,  to  show  the  delicate 
ruffled  cambric  sleeve  of  her  chemise.  Her  bosom  and  arms 
are  perfectly  lovely,  both  in  form  and  colour.  She  has  black 
velvet  bracelets,  clasped  with  pearls,  on  her  arms,  and  holds 
a  bunch  of  orange  blossoms.  This  was  probably  one  of  her 
bridal  portraits,  painted  ere  the  short-lived  beauty  of  a  Por- 
tuguese lady  had  faded,  and  perhaps,  iGrom  the  smiling  ex« 
pression  of  her  fisu^e,  dming  the  few  brief  days  that  she  main- 
tained her  empire  over  the  fickle  heart  of  her  royal  husband. 
No  one  would  certainly  recognise,  in  either  of  these  portraits, 
any  more  than  in  the  one  before  described  in  the  laie  Straw- 
berry-hill collection,  the  original  of  the  distorted  description 
which  lord  Dartmouth,  not  contented  with  the  simile  of  the 
bat,  has  left  of  this  queen  in  his  notes  on  Burnet's  History. 
"  She  was,'*  says  he,  "  very  short  and  broad,  and  of  a  swarthy 
complexion ;  one  of  her  fore-teeth  stood  out,  which  held  up 
her  upper  lip,  and  besides,  she  was  very  proud  and  ill- 
favoured.^'  Eeresby  had  an  early  sight  of  the  new  queen. 
He  said  ''  she  was  a  very  Uttle  woman,  with  a  tolerably  pretty 
face ;  but  neither  in  person  nor  manners  could  stand  in  com- 
petition with  lady  Castlemaine,  the  finest  woman  of  her  eLgeJ* 
On  that  point  opinions,  however,  began  to  differ.  "  The 
queen  was  brought,  a  few  days  since,  to  Hampton-Court,^' 
notes  Pepys,  "  and  all  people  say  of  her  that  she  is  a  very  fine, 
handsome  lady,  and  very  discreet;  and  that  the  king  is 
pleased  aiough  with  her,  which  I  fear  will  put  madame 
Castlemaine's  nose  out  of  joint.''  Three  days  after  he  adds, 
''  I  found  my  lady  [the  countess  of  Sandwich]  come  ^m 
Hampton-Court,  where  the  queen  hath  used  her  very  civilly, 
wid,  my  lady  tells  me,  '  is  a  most  pretty  woman.'     Yesterday 
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sir  R.  Ford  told  xne  tliat  the  aldermen  of  the  city  did  attend 
her  in  their  habits^  and  did  present  her  with  a  gold  cap,  and 
1000/  in  gold  therein.  But  he  told  me  that  thej  are  so  poor 
in  their  chamber^  that  thejr  were  fain  to  call  two  or  three 
aldermen  to  raise  fines  to  make  up  this  sum/'  The  free  trade 
to  India  and  the  Braadls^  which  was  secured  to  England  bj 
the  marriage  of  Catharine  of  Braganza  with  Charles  EL.,  soon 
opened  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity  to 
the  merchants  of  London^  who  had  suffered  so  seyerdjdunng 
the  iron  rule  of  the  commonwealth  and  protectorate. 

It  was  the  2nd  of  June  that  the  lord  mayor  and  aldennen 
presented  their  addresses  and  gift  to  Catharine.  "  Now  sav 
I  her  Portuguese  ladies/'  says  Evelyn,  "  and  the  gwrda 
damas,  or  mother  of  her  maids,  and  the  old  knight,  a  lock  d 
whose  haur  quite  covered  the  rest  of  his  bald  pate,  bound  on 
by  a  thread  very  oddly.''  Assuredly  the  frizeur's  art  must 
have  been  at  a  very  low  ebb  at  the  court  of  Lisbon,  as  all 
the  result  of  their  labours  was  to  excite  the  mirth  of  the 
merry  monarch  and  his  officers  of  state.  Fifty  years  later, 
howevCT,  a  taste  to  the  full  as  barbarous  prevailed  in  England, 
when  powdered  toupees  and  periwigs  deformed  all  coun- 
tenances during  the  reigns  of  the  three  first  Hanoveiian 
monarchs.  Evelyn's  description  of  Hampton-Court,  as  it  iras 
furnished  and  adorned  for  the  reception  of  the  biide  of 
Charles  II.,  calls  forth  a  sigh  over  the  departed  glories  d 
the  domestic  palace  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  monarchy 
"  Hampton-Court,"  says  he,  '^  is  as  noble  and  uniform  a  pile 
as  any  gothic  architecture  can  make  it.  There  is  incom- 
parable fiunnture  in  it,  especially  hangings  designed  by 
Raphael,  very  rich  with  gold,  especially  the  Csesarian  Tri- 
umphs of  Andrea  Montegna^  formerly  the  duke  of  Mantua's- 
Of  the  tapestries,  I  beheve  the  world  can  show  nothing  nobler 
of  the  kind  than  the  stories  of  Abraham  and  Tobit.  The 
gallery  of  horns  is  very  particular  for  the  vast  beams  of  stags, 
elks,  antelopes,  &c.  The  queen's  bed  was  an  embroidery  of 
silver  on  crimson  velvet,  and  cost  8,000/.,  being  a  pr^ent 
made  by  the  states  of  Holland  when  his  majesty  retumei 
The  great  looking-glass  and  toilet  of  beaten  massive  goU 
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were  ^ven  by  the  queen-mother.  The  queen  brought  over 
with  her  firom  Portugal  such  Indian  cabinets  as  had  never 
before  been  seen  here/*  Catharine's  Portuguese  chronicler 
speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  hangings  of  silk  and  gold^  the 
embroidered  canopies^  chairs^  and  beds^  and  the  valuable  paint- 
ings that  decorated  this  royal  retreat^  to  which  may  be  added 
the  testimony  of  Pepys^  who  walked  firom  Teddington  on  pur- 
pose to  look  at  ''  the  noble  furniture  and  brave  pictures/' 
On  the  8th  of  June^  Evelyn  says  he  saw  her  majesty  at 
supper  privately  in  her  bedchamber^  and  the  next  day  heard 
her  Portuguese  band,  ''consisting  of  pipes,  harps,  and  very 
ill  voices/' 

The  new  and  brilhant  scenes  in  which  the  convent-bred 
queen  was  now  required  to  play  the  leading  part  were  at  first 
strange  and  fatiguing  to  her,  and  she  took  fax  more  deUght 
in  the  practice  of  her  devotional  exercises  than  in  all  the 
seductive  gaieties  which  surroimded  her.  She  heard  mass 
daily,  and  but  for  the  earnest  persuasions  of  the  ambassador, 
who  it  will  be  remembered  was  her  god&ther,  she  would  have 
spent  more  time  in  her  chapel  than  was  at  all  compatible  with 
her  duties  as  a  wife  and  a  queen«  It  required  all  the  influ- 
ence of  this  prudent  counsellor  to  induce  her  to  go  into  pubhc 
as  often  as  she  was  required,  or  to  tolerate  the  fi-eedom  of 
manners  in  that  dissipated  court,  where  infidehty  and  hcen- 
tiousness  walked  openly  unveiled.  Catharine  was  wedded  to 
the  most  witty  and  fascinating  prince  in  the  world,  consti- 
tutionally good-humoured,  but  without  rehgion  or  moral  prin- 
ciples, brave,  reckless,  and  devoted  to  pleasure,  requiring 
constant  excitement  and  fi*equent  change.  The  simphcity 
of  his  young  queen's  character,  her  freshness,  innocence,  and 
confiding  fondness  for  himself,  pleased  him;  the  ndiveU  of 
her  manners  amused  him,  and,  as  a  new  toy,  she  was  prized 
and  cherished  for  the  first  six  weeks  of  their  marriage. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  could  exceed  the  lover-like  devotion  of  his 
behaviour  to  his  royal  biide  for  that  period,  which  was  spent 
in  all  sorts  of  pleasures  and  amusements  that  he  could  devise 
for  her  entertainment.  Sylvan  sports,  excursions  in  the 
fields,  the  parks,  or  on  the  Thames,  occupied  the  court  by 
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day^  while  the  evemngs  were  devoted  to  comedies^  music,  and 
ballfly  in  which  the  king,  his  brother,  and  the  lords  and  ladies 
joined,  the  king  excelling  them  all  in  the  air  and  grace  of  lus 
daneing,  which  the  queen  applauded,  to  his  great  ddig^t, 
while  he  continued  to  treat  her  with  erery  possible  demon- 
stration  of  tenderness  and  respect.^ 

This  auspicious  state  of  things  lasted  as  long  as  ladj 
Castlemaine  was  confined  to  her  lying-in  chamber,  die  hsTing 
been  brought  to  bed  of  a  son  a  few  days  after  the  king's 
marriage.  This  boy  her  husband  considered  as  his  heir,  and 
insisted  on  having  it  baptized  by  a  priest  of  his  own  religion. 
She  proclaim^  it  to  be  the  king's  son,  and  had  it  christened 
over  again  by  a  Protestant  minister,  when  the  king  himself 
acted  as  one  of  the  sponsors,  with  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  the 
countess  of  Suflfolk.'  Not  contented  with  receiving  the  viati 
of  the  king  at  her  own  house,  lady  Castlemaine  had  tbe 
audacity  to  insist  on  intruding  herself  mto  the  presence  of  liis 
injured  and  virtuous  queen.  Catharine  of  Braganza  had  been 
fvdly  informed,  before  she  quitted  Lisbon,  of  the  king's  pr^ 
vious  infiituation  with  regard  to  this  woman :  and  the  queen, 
her  mother,  had  charged  her  never  to  permit  her  name  to  be 
mentioned  in  her  hearing.*  Acting  on  this  sensible  adyice, 
the  royal  bride  had  conducted  hersdf  with  so  much  prudence 
and  delicacy  in  avoiding  all  allusions  to  this  subject,  iM 
Charles  appears  not  to  have  had  the  slightest  suspicion  tbat 
she  Imew  any  thing  about  it,  till  he  presented  her  with  a  list 
of  the  ladies  whom  he  recommended  for  appointments  in  ber 
household.  At  the  head  of  this  list  Catharine  was  staitled 
with  seeing  the  dreaded  name  of  lady  Castlemaine.  Sbe 
instantly  pricked  it  out,  and  cut  short  all  remonstrances  frm 
the  king,  by  telling  him  he  must  either  grant  her  that  priti- 
l^e  or  send  her  back  to  Lisbon.'*  Charles,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  implicit  compliance  with  all  his  wishes  fi(n& 
his  young  wife,  was  much  offended  at  this  unexpected  de- 
monstration of  her  determination  to  have  a  will  of  her  o^ 
on  suitable  occasions.     Catharine,  with  greater  reason,  ''was 

^  Hist  Cam  Real  Partogneiia.  *  Pepys*  Diary. 

"  darendcni.  *  P<cpya.    Idiigard. 
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discontented/^  as  Fepys  says^  "  a  whole  day  and  night  upon 
it,  till  the  king  pacified  her  by  promising  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  lady  Castlemaine/^  a  promise  which  he 
instantly  violated.  This  alarming  interruption  to  Catharine's 
dream  of  wedded  happiness  occurred  about  the  (bird  week  in 
July^  before  she  had  been  married  quite  two  months.  It  was 
the  first  symptom  of  the  renewed  influence  of  lady  Castle- 
maine  over  the  mind  of  the  king  after  her  recovery  firom  her 
lying-in/ 

The  next  thing  Charles  did  was  to  outrage  all  decency 
by  leading  this  shameless  woman  into  the  queen's  chamber^ 
and  presenting  her  to  her  majesty  before  the  assembled 
court.  To  the  surprise  of  every  one,  Catharine  received 
her  graciously,  and  permitted  her  to  kiss  her  hand ;  for  her 
foreign  ear,  not  yet  familiar  to  the  sound  of  English  names^ 
had  not  identified  in  that,  which  the  king  had  of  course 
pronounced  unintelligibly,  the  style  and  title  of  his  insolent 
paramour,  and  she  was  a  stranger  to  her  person.  A  whisper 
from  one  of  the  indignant  Portuguese  ladies  who  stood  behind 
her  majesty's  chair,  admonished  her  of  the  bet.  As  soon  as 
she  was  aware  of  the  insult  she  had  received,  Catharine's 
colour  changed ;  her  ey^  suffused  with  tears ;  she  struggled 
for  a  moment  to  repress  her  feelings,  but  it  was  a  struggle 
that  nearly  cost  her  her  life,  for  the  blood  gushed  iGrom  her 

^  The  diagraoeftil  career  of  thia  evil  wonum  may  be  related  in  a  few  wordp. 
She  was  Bf^bara  VUliers.  Her  &ther,  visooimt  Qrandiion,  was  an  heroic 
cavalier,  who  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  in  defence  of  Charles  I.  Barbara,  at 
eighteen,  married  Boger  Palmer,  heir  to  a  great  fortune ;  both  Palmer  and  his 
wife  j(Nned  the  exiled  ooort  of  Charles  II.  just  before  the  Bestoration.  The 
intimacy  oonunenoed  between  the  king  and  Mrs.  Palmer  before  his  return  to 
England,  and  became  very  notorious  all  over  Europe  about  that  epoch.  Charles 
made  the  husband  of  this  woman  earl  of  Castlemaine,  in  order  to  give  her  rank 
sufficient  to  be  intruded  on  his  virtuous  queen  as  her  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber* 
The  reign,  or  rather  tyranny,  of  lady  Castlemaine  over  the  king  continued  till  he 
became  desperately  in  love  with  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Frances  Stuart.  In  her  fits  of 
fury  she  often  tlureatened  the  king  to  tear  their  children  to  peoes,  and  set  his 
palace  on  fire;  "and  when  she  was  in  these  tempers,"  says  a  writer  of  those 
times,  "  she  resembled  Medea  much  less  than  one  a£  her  dragons."  She  was 
created  duchess  of  Cleveland  by  the  king,  to  whom  she  was,  notwithstanding  his 
profbsion,  as  inconstant  as  to  her  husband;  and  after  having  eternally  disgraced 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  by  fi>unding  his  fortunes  with  her  infiunous  donations, 
she  married  Bean  i^eldLig^  by  whom  she  was  despised,  and  died,  ML  of  years 
and  dishonours,  at  Chiswick,  Oct.  1709. 
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nostrils^  and  she  was  carried  from  the  apartment  in  a  fit' 
The  following  mystical  notice  of  this  miserable  scene  was  giTen 
bj  Clarendon,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  the  duke  of  Ormonde. 
''The  king  is  perfectly  recoTcred  from  his  indisposition  in 
which  you  left  him.  I  wish  he  were  fi:ee  firom  aU  other.  I 
have  had,  since  I  saw  you,  three  or  four  long  confereno^ 
with  better  temper  than  before.  I  have  likewise  twice  spokeQ 
at  large  with  the  queen.  The  lady  hath  been  at  court  and 
kissed  her  hand,  and  returned  that  night.  I  cannot  tell  ys\ 
there  was  no  discomposure.  I  am  not  out  of  all  hope^  and 
that  is  all  I  can  yet  say.  I  send  this  by  sir  A.  Broderick, 
and  so  shall  not  need  to  use  qrpher,  but  hereaft^  I  shall 
always  use  cypher  when  I  write  on  this  subject,  and  no  other; 
therefore  you  must  take  pains  to  decipher  them  youTsel£'' 

Charles,  Uke  most  aggressors,  assumed  the  tone  of  an  in- 
jured person ;  and  so  far  from  expressing  the  slightest  com- 
punction for  the  unprovoked  afl&ont  he  had  put  on,  his 
consort,  he  was  so  unreasonable  as  to  regard  the  too  visible 
effect  of  the  pangs  caused  by  his  own  misconduct  as  a  crime 
in  poor  Catharine.  He  felt  that  the  injured  princess,  whom  he 
had  vowed  to  love  and  cherish,  had,  in  her  speechless  agonv, 
pale,  and  bathed  in  tears  and  blood,  pleaded  against  him 
before  men  and  angels,  and  that  to  every  right  thinking 
person  in  his  court  he  must  stand  condemned ;  he  therefore 
chose  to  treat  her  illness  as  a  burst  of  jealousy,  ending  in  an 
hysterical  paroxysm.  He  complained  loudly  of  her  ill  tem- 
per and  perversity,  and  insisted  that  she  ought  to  make* 
proper  reparation  to  lady  Castlemaine  for  having  injured  hff 
reputation  by  a  public  insult,  and  that  the  poor  lady  had  no 
other  refuge  from  public  contempt  than  the  queen  consenting 
to  receive  her  as  lady  of  the  bedchamber.  This  Catharine 
refused,  with  passionate  indignation.'  Charles  then  imposed 
the  stem  authority  of  king  and  husband.  Clarendon  remon- 
strated most  earnestly  with  the  king  on  the  extreme  crueltT 
of  his  behaviour  to  his  wife,  in  laying  commands  on  her  with 
which,  to  use  his  words,  "  flesh  and  blood  could  not  comply.^ 
He  put  his  majesty  in  mind  of  what  he  had  heard  him  lately 

'  ClarendoBL 
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Bay  of  the  like  conduct  in  Lotus  XIV.^  and  that  his  observa- 
tion on  his  cousin's  conduct^  in  making  his  mistress  live  in 
the  presence  of  the  queen  was^  '^  that  it  was  such  a  piece  of 
ill-nature  that  lie  could  never  be  guilty  of;  for  if  ever  he 
could  be  guilty  of  having  a  mistress  after  he  had  a  wife, 
(which  he  hoped  he  should  never  be,)  she  should  never  come 
where  his  wife  was/' 

Charles,  like  Hazael,  had  not  imagined  himself  capable  of 
acting  a  part,  whose  ugliness  was  so  apparent  to  him  when 
seen  through  the  medium  of  the  conduct  of  another ;  and 
yet  he  did  the  same,  and  even  exaggerated  the  baneful  ex- 
ample he  had  previously  detested.  He  was,  however,  utterly 
steeled  against  the  pleadings  of  conscience  and  humanity  by 
the  shameless  woman  who  had  entangled  his  soul  in  her 
unhallowed  snares ;  and  when  his  own  words  were  quoted  to 
him  by  his  honest  minister,  he  said,  "  that  if  he  heeded  such 
lectures,  the  country  would  think  him  in  pupilage,  and  that 
lady  Castlemaine  as  well  as  himself  would  seem  ridiculous ; 
therefore  he  should  exact  conformity  from  his  wife,  which 
would  be  the  only  hard  thing  he  should  ever  require  of  her, 
and  which  she  herself  might  make  very  easy,  for  the  lady  would 
behave  with  all  duty  and  humility  unto  her  majesty,  which, 
if  she  should  ever  fail  to  do,  she  should  never  see  his  face 
again,  and  that  he  would  engage  never  to  put  any  other 
domestic  about  his  queen  without  her  approbation/'  He 
finished  this  loathsome  sophistication  by  requiring  Clarendon 
to  use  all  these  arguments  to  induce  full  compliance  from 
her.  When,  however,  he  found  that  Clarendon  and  Ormonde 
both  concurred  in  reprobating  his  conduct,  he  endeavoured 
to  intimidate  those  faithful  servants  by  writing  the  following 
disgraceful  letter  to  Clarendon  : — 

"Hampton-Conrt^  ThuTBcUiy  momixig. 
"  I  forgot^  when  you  were  here  last,  to  desire  yon  to  give  Brodericke  good 
oooDsel  not  to  med(Ue  any  more  with  what  ooncerns  my  lady  Castlemaine,  and 
to  let  him  have  a  care  how  he  is  the  author  of  any  scandalous  reports  j  for  if  I 
find  him  gfoilty,  I  will  make  him  repent  of  it  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life. 
And  now  I  am  entered  on  this  matter,  I  think  it  very  necessary  to  give  yon  a 
Httle  good  counsel  in  it,  lest  you  may  think,  by  maldng  a  further  stir  in  the 
business,  you  may  divert  me  frcnn  my  resolution,  which  all  the  world  shall  never 
do;  and  I  wsih  I  may  be  unhappy  in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  oome,  if  I 
VOL.  V.  KM 
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fail  in  the  iMft  degree  of  what  I  have  resolved,  whidi  is  of  laaking  my  lady 
Custlemaine  of  my  wife's  bedchamber ;  and  whosoever  I  find  use  any  endeavoon 
to  hinder  this  resolntioii  of  nune,  (except  it  be  only  to  myself,)'  I  will  be  bit 
ctnemy  to  the  last  moment  of  his  lift.  Yon  know  how  true  a  friend  I  have  beea 
to  you ;  if  you  mil  oblige  me  eternally,  make  this  business  as  easy  to  me  ss  yoa 
can,  of  what  opinion  soever  yon  are  of,  fbr  I  am  resolved  to  go  through  with  tliis 
matter,  let  what  will  come  on  it»  which  again  I  solemnly  swear  before  Ahnighty 
God.  Therefore,  if  you  desire  to  have  the  oontinuanoe  of  my  friendship,  meddle 
no  more  with  this  bunness,  except  it  be  to  bear  down  all  fidse  and  scsndalons 
reports,  and  to  ftdlitate  what  I  am  sore  my  honour  is  so  much  conoenied  in; 
and  whosoever  I  find  to  be  my  lady  Castlemaine's  enemy  in  this  matter,  I  do 
promise,  upon  my  word,  to  be  his  enemy  as  long  as  I  live.  You  may  show  this 
letter  to  my  lord  lieutenant,  and  if  you  have  both  a  mind  to  oblige  me,  cany 
yourselves  to  me  as  firiends  in  thie  matter. 

Clarendon^  against  his  own  better  fiselings,  undertook  the 
ungracious  ofSoe  of  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  queen  to 
submit  to  the  king's  pleasure.  In  his  first  interview  with 
Catharine,  my  lord  chanceQor  found  himself  greatly  ^n- 
barrassed.  He  began  by  lamenting  the  misunderstanding 
that  existed  between  their  majesties,  using  some  expreaai(HUi 
which  convinced  the  queen  that  the  king  had  imputed  the 
blame  to  her ;  on  which  she  passionately  protested  her  inno- 
cence with  such  a  torrent  of  tears,  that  he  thought  it  better 
to  withdraw,  coolly  observing,  ^'that  he  would  wait  upon 
her  in  a  fitter  season,  and  when  she  should  be  more  capable 
of  receiving  humble  advice  from  her  servants,  who  wished  her 
well,^'  and  so  departed.  The  next  day  he  waited  upon  her 
again,  at  her  own  appointment,  and  found  her  more  com- 
posed.  She  vouchsafed  to  excuse  the  passion  she  had  been  in, 
and  told  Clarendon  ^'  she  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  the  few 
firiends  she  had,  firom  whom  she  would  willingly  at  all  times 
receive  counsel;  but  that  she  hoped  he  would  not  wonder  or 
blame  her  if,  having  greater  xoisfortunes  upon  hor,  and 
having  to  struggle  with  greater  di£Sculties  than  had  ever 
befallen  any  woman  of  her  condition,  she  sometimes  gave  vent 
to  that  anguish  which  was  ready  to  break  her  heart/'  Cla- 
rendon rephed  with  many  professions  of  his  devotion  to  her 
service,  " although,^'  he  said,  "it  might  be  his  duty  to  tdl 

*  Viz.  by  private  remonstrance^  which,  by  the  vindidave  and  wilfld  tencnr  of 
this  letter,  it  is  not  probable  the  king  would  have  taken  very  patiently. 
*  The  original  of  the  MS.  is  among  the  Lansdowne  MS.»  12S6,  L  121. 
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her  some  things  which  might  render  him  ungracious  to 
her/'  The  queen  meekly  replied  '^that  he  should  never  be 
more  welcome  to  her  than  when  he  told  her  of  her  &ults/' 
Clarendon  then  observed^  ''  that  she  had  been  httle  beholden 
to  her  education^  which  had  given  her  so  Httle  insight  into  the 
follies  and  impcarfections  of  mankind,  of  which  he  presumed 
her  own  country  could  have  given  more  instances  than  this 
cold  climate  could  afford/'  To  this  grave  philosophy  the 
queen,  with  some  blushing  and  confusion,  accompanied  with 
tears,  said  ''  that  she  did  not  think  she  should  have  found  the 
king  engaged  in  his  affections  to  another  lady/'  Clarend<m 
intimated  ^'that  her  majesty  must  have  been  very  httle 
experienced  in  the  world,  if  she  imagined  that  the  king  had 
preserved  his  heart  so  many  years  for  a  consort  he  had  never 
seen,"  and  asked  her  ^*  whether  she  beUeved,  when  it  should 
please  God  to  send  a  queen  to  Portugal,  that  she  would  find 
that  court  so  full  of  virtuous  affections?"  At  this  dry  query, 
Catharme  could  not  repress  a  smile  and  a  few  pkasant  obser* 
▼ations,  which  encouraged  the  chancellor  to  communicate  the 
purport  of  his  visit.  He  told  her  ''he  came  to  her  with  a 
message  from  the  king,  which  if  she  received,  as  he  hoped 
she  would,  she  might  be  the  happiest  queen  in  the  world« 
That  the  king  said,  '  Whatever  correspondences  he  had 
entertamed  with  other  ladies  before  he  saw  her  majesty  con* 
cemed  not  her,  neither  ought  she  to  inquire  into  them,  as 
he  intended  to  dedicate  himself  entirely  to  her ;  and  that  if 
she  would  meet  his  affection  with  the  same  good-humour 
that  she  had  been  aceust(Hned  to  do,  she  should  have  a  life  of 
perfect  felicity/  Catharine,  instead  of  saying  a  word  in  her 
own  justification,  expressed  her  acknowledgments  for  the 
king^s  gradousness,  thanked  the  chancellor  more  than  enough, 
and  begged  him  to  help  in  returning  her  thanks  to  his  majesty, 
and  in  obtaining  his  pardon  for  any  passion  or  peevishness  of 
which  she  might  have  been  guilty,  and  to  assure  him  of  all 
future  obedience  and  duty/'* 

The  veteran  statesman,  when  he  saw  the  queen  m  this 
Grisdda  vein,  thought  he  might  yentnre  to  inform  her  of  the 
>  danodoB^f  Anto-Uography,  yol.  u.  p  182. 
M  M  2 
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proof  of  duty  which  his  majesty  required  of  her  with  regant 
to  lady  Castlanaine.  Fire  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  Catharine 
at  the  propositioii,  and  she  indignantly  rephed,  that  "Tk 
king's  insisting  on  such  a  condition  could  only  proceed  firom 
hatred  to  her  person,  and  his  desire  to  expose  her  to  the  con- 
tempt of  the  world,  who  would  think  her  worthy  of  such  an 
affront  if  she  submitted  to  it  j^'  adding,  ^'ths^  she  would 
rather  put  herself  on  board  of  any  small  vessel  and  return  to 
Lisbon-''  Clarendon  interrupted  her,  by  teUing  her  "that 
she  had  not  the  disposal  of  her  own  person,  even  to  go  out  o{ 
the  house  where  she  then  was  without  the  king's  leave,  and 
therefore  advised  her  not  to  speak  any  more  of  Portugal, 
where  there  were  enough  who  wished  her  to  be,"  and  admo- 
nished her  ^'not  to  show  off  any  such  passion  to  the  king; 
but  if  she  thought  proper  to  deny  any  thing  he  asked  her,  to 
do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  should  look  rather  like  an  evaacai 
than  a  positive  refusal,  that  his  majesty  might  not  be  provoked 
to  put  himself  into  a  passion  also,  in  which  case  sheiras 
likely  to  get  the  worst  of  it."  There  was  sound  sense  and 
only  too  much  truth  in  all  that  Clarendon  told  the  poor 
queen ;  but,  even  from  his  own  account  of  the  matter,  theie 
was  neither  sympathy  for  her  sufferings,  nor  much  courtesy 
displayed  in  his  maimer  of  commimicating  it  to  her.  He 
says,  however,  "  that  he  told  the  king  all  the  good  and  kind 
things  her  majesty  had  said  of  him ;  of  her  dutiful  ezpressionsy 
and  his  entire  belief  that  her  unwillingness  to  obey  him  pro- 
ceeded from  her  passionate  love  of  him;  and  entreated  his 
majesty  not  to  press  her  fruther  on  this  painM  subject  for  a 
few  days.  Charles,  however,  had  other  counsellors,  who  per- 
suaded him  to  insist  upon  instant  comphanoe  with  his  com- 
mands; for  if  he  allowed  his  will  to  be  disputed  on  this 
point,  he  must  resolve  hereafter  to  do  as  his  wife  would  hare 
him.  Charles,  who  was  accustomed  to  succumb  to  the 
violence  of  an  imperious  mistress,  so  far  as  to  solicit  pardon 
on  his  knees  every  time  he  ventured  to  resist  her  unreason- 
able demands,  was  terrified  at  incurring  the  suspicion  that  be 
showed  the  slightest  indulgence  to  his  wife,  and  resolutely 
prepared  to  compel  her  to  submission.     ''The  fire,"  sap 
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Clarendon,  ''flamed  that  night  higher  than  ever.  The  king 
reproached  the  queen  with  stubbornness  and  want  of  duty, 
and  she  him  with  tyranny  and  want  of  affection.  He  used 
threats  which  he  never  intended  to  put  in  execution,  and 
she  talked  loudly  'how  ill  she  was  treated,  aad  that  she 
would  go  back  again  to  Portugal.'  He  repUed  '  she  would 
do  well  first  to  learn  whether  her  mother  would  receive  her, 
and  he  would  soon  give  her  an  opportunity  of  knowing  that ; 
for  he  was  sending  home  forthwith  all  her  Portuguese  servants, 
who  had,  he  knew,  encouraged  her  in  her  perverseness.'  " 

The  passion  and  noise  of  the  night  reached  too  many  ears 
to  be  secret  the  next  day,  and  the  whole  court  was  full  of  that 
which  ought  to  have  been  known  to  nobody,  the  mutual  de- 
meanour of  the  royal  pair  confirming  all  that  could  be  imagined 
of  their  dissension.  They  spoke  not, — ^they  hardly  looked  on 
one  another.  The  queen  sat  melanchoUc  in  her  chamber  in 
tears,  except  when  she  drove  them  away  by  more  violent 
passion  in  choleric  discourse;  and  the  king  sought  his  diver- 
sion in  company  that  said  and  did  all  things  to  please  him^ 
and  there  he  spent  all  his  nights,  and  towards  morning  dis- 
turbed the  queen's  repose  by  coming  to  her  chamber,  for  he 
never  slept  in  any  other  place.''  *  If  Catharine  had  possessed 
sufficient  self-command  and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart 
to  enable  her  to  adapt  herself  to  Charles's  peculiar  temper, 
she  might,  by  gentle  and  endearing  appeals  to  his  tenderness 
and  his  reason,  have  won  her  way  and  estabhshed  her  empire 
over  his  wayward  heart  as  eajsily  as  any  other  woman;  but 
Catharine  loved  him  too  well  to  dissemble  her  feelings.  She 
piqued  herself  too  highly  on  the  purity  of  her  conduct  and 
the  justice  of  her  cause,  and  she  could  not  condescend  to 
soothe  and  flatter  where  she  had  been  aggrieved.  She  gave 
way  either  to  sullenness  and  tears,  or  used  bitter  reproaches, 
which,  of  course,  only  aggravated  the  king  against  her. 
Charles  was,  however,  more  deeply  offended  at  her  wishing 
to  leave  him,  than  at  all  her  angry  expressions.  "  He  talk- 
ed," says  Clarendon,  "  with  more  than  his  natural  passion  of 
what  had  passed,  and  of  the  'foolish  extravagancy,'  as  he 
^  darendon'f  Auto-biography. 
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called  it^  'of  returmng  to  Portugal/  and  reiterated  hisresolQ* 
tion  of  sendixig  away  all  the  Portuguese^  to  whom  he  imputed 
his  wife's  firowarduess^  protested  he  would  gain  his  point,  aod 
hade  him  go  and  talk  to  the  queen  again/'  Clarendon  ooio- 
plied^  and  when  he  was  admitted  to  see  her  majesty,  took  tk 
liberty  of  reproving  her  for  the  want  of  temper  far  which  she 
blamed  the  king.  Catharine,  with  tears,  acknowledged  ^'that 
she  had  been  in  too  much  passion^  and  said  somewhat  she 
ought  not  to  have  said ;  for  whidi  she  would  willingly  ask 
the  king's  pardon  on  her  knees^  though  his  manner  of  treat- 
ing her  had  wonderfully  surprised  her,  and  might  be  some 
excuse  for  more  than  ordinary  commotion."  She  ooncluded 
by  praying  "  that  Qod  would  gire  her  patience^  and  hoped 
that  she  should  not  again  be  transported  into  the  like 
passion."  Clarendon  said  "  he  came  not  to  justify  the  king's 
pleasure,  but  to  ask  her  whether  she  thought  it  were  in  ker 
power  to  resist  ?"  Catharine  replied  '^  she  knew  it  was  in 
her  own  power,  and  that  she  could  not  deq)air  of  the  king's 
justice  and  goodness  diverting  him  from  the  prosecution  of  a 
command,  as  unbecoming  in  him  as  it  was  dishonourable  to 
her ;  that  she  would  not  dispute  his  majesty's  power,  bat  she 
thought  he  was  bound  to  leave  her  the  choice  of  her  own 
servants,  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  she  had  been  decdved.^' 
Clarendon  told  her  ''it  was  presumed  that  no  wife  would 
refuse  to  receive  a  servant  that  was  esteemed  and  reconuiieiided 
by  her  husband;  and  that  it  was  better  for  her  to  sabsoit 
in  this  instance,  than  that  it  should  be  done  without  her 
consent."  Her  majesty  then  protested  ''that,  as  a  matter  of 
conscience,  she  oould  not  consent  to  that  which  was  likely  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  sin." 

Here  the  lord  chancellar,  who,  by-the-by,  had  shown  little 
tact  in  the  hard  dry  manner  in  which  he  had  laid  down  the 
law  of  passive  obedience  to  the  aggrieved  princess,  for  the  first 
time  condesc^ided  to  the  use  of  a  complimentary  argumeat, 
by  telling  her  that  "he  thought  her  majesty  had  too  mean 
and  low  an  opinion  of  her  person  and  her  parts,  if  she  thought 
it  could  be  in  the  power  of  any  other  lady  to  rival  her."  The 
queen  listened  with  intense  attention  and  great  patiffloe  to 
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the  chancellor's  discourse^  cwHietimes  with  oomptlaoency^  but 
oftener  with  an  incredulous  smile^  as  if  she  did  not  believe 
what  he  said ;  and  when  he  had  finished^  she  declared  "  that 
the  king  might  do  what  he  pleased^  but  she  never  would  con- 
sent  to  his  requisition.''  Charles  next  upbraided  her  with 
the  non-performance  of  the  matrimonial  treaty  with  r^ard 
to  the  portion,  which,  although  it  was  no  fault  of  hers,  must 
have  been  a  grievous  mortification  to  poor  Catharine.  He 
insulted  her  yenerable  kinsman  and  firiend  the  Portuguese 
ambassador  on  her  account,  and  threw  the  milucky  Jew 
factor,  Duairte  Silva>  into  prison,  because  he  had  not  bee& 
able  to  complete  his  arrangements  for  paying  the  sum  of 
money  for  which  he  was  answerable  into  the  exchequer^ 
although  the  appomted  time  had  not  amved.^  Catharine 
took  all  these  outrages  as  personal  indignities  offered  to  her- 
self, and  it  was  Charles's  intention  that  she  should  feel  them 
as  such,  his  whole  study  being  how  to  mortify  her.  "  He 
seldom  came  into  the  queen's  company,"  says  Clarendon, 
*'  and  when  he  did,  he  spake  not  to  her,  but  spent  his  time 
with  those  who  made  it  their  business  to  laugh  at  all  the 
w^orld,  and  who  were  as  bold  with  Grod  Almighty  as  with  any 
of  his  creatures." 

Some  little  diversion  was,  however,  made  in  Catharine's 
£ftVour  by  the  arrival  of  the  queen-mother,  Henrietta,  and  the 
necessity,  which  both  duty  and  affection  impelled  on  the  king, 
of  paying  her  the  respect  of  going  with  his  court  to  welcome 
her  at  Greenwich.  As  the  declared  object  at  the  queen- 
mother's  visit  was  to  offer  her  congratulations  to  the  kmg  and 
queen  on  their  marriage,  it  was  impossible  for  Charles  to  do 
otherwise  than  to  present  his  bride  to  his  mother  in  proper 
form.  A  temporary  cessation  from  hostilities  on  his  part 
appears  to  have  taken  place  on  this  occasion,  and  he  even 
paid  Catharine  the  compliment  of  sending  the  royal  carriages 
to  fetch  the  conde  de  Pontevel,  don  Pedro  de  Corea,  and  the 
Portuguese  ambassador  and  his  son,  to  join  the  cavalcade. 
The  two  latter  excused  themselves  on  account  of  illness,  having 
fallen  sick  from  vexation  at  the  ill-treatment  they  and  their 

'Clarendon. 
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rinoess  had  received  from  the  "good-natured  monarch"  d 

jDglBJiA,  but  they  were  wonderfully  comforted  by  this  mA 

<f  attention.^     The  royal  pair  set  out  after  dinner,  Julj2M 

0  pay  their  first  state  visit  together,  attended  by  a  briUiut 

rain.    Queen  Henrietta,  who  awaited  their  arrival  at  Green- 

.^ch-palace,  received  them  at  the  first  door  after  th^ba^ 

Bcended  the  stairs.    Queen  Catharine  offered  to  kneel  and 

:i8S  her  hand,  but  the  queen-mother  raised  her  in  her  arms 

rith  great  affection  and  many  kind  expressions,  and  kissed 

ler  several  times.    How  consoling  must  this  maternal  reoep- 

ion  have  been  to  the  friendless,  n^lected,  and  almost  brokeo- 

learted  bride  of  the  royal  Henrietta's  son !    Nor  was  this  all, 

for  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  presence-chamber,  the  qaeen- 

mother  told  Catharine  "  to  lay  aside  all  compliments  and 

ceremony,  for  that  she  should  never  have  come  to  England 

again  except  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her,  to  love  her  as  ha 

daughter  and  serve  her  as  her  queen.'"   It  is  easy  to  imagine 

that  the  queen-mother  intended   by  this  speech  to  coDTe; 

to  the  time-serving  courtiers  an  intimation  of  the  deference 

and  respect  with  which  the  wife  of  their  sovereign  ought  to 

be  treated. 

Catharine  of  Braganza  responded  with  all  the  gratitade  and 
pleasure  such  conduct  was  calculated  to  excite,  especially  under 
her  peculiar  circumstances,  which  made  the  kindness  of  her 
august  mother-in-law  doubly  precious.  She  told  her  majesty 
how  much  delight  she  felt  in  seeing  her,  and  assured  her 
''that,  in  love  and  obedience,  neither  the  king  or  any  of  her 
own  children  should  exceed  her.'^  The  queen-mother  then 
sat  down  in  a  fauteuU  at  the  right  hand  of  the  queen,  who 
occupied  another;  the  king  sat  on  a  tabouret,  the  duchesa  of 
^ork  on  another,  and  the  duke  of  York  stood.  All  piesent 
Idssed  the  queen^s  hand.  The  queen-mother  offered  them 
the  refreshment  of  a  collation,  or  afternoon  luncheon  as  it 
was  termed,  which  was  dedined,  they  having  dined  before 
they  left  Hampton-Court.  The  visit  lasted  four  hours,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  queen-mother  treated  queen  Catharine 
with  every  mark  of  kindness  and  esteem.  On  their  retura  to 
1  Hitft  Caiia  B«a]  Portngneia.  '  Ibid. 
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Hampton-Court  the  queen  sapped  with  the  king  in  public,  to 
the  great  joy  of  all  who  saw  them/  A  temporary  reconcili* 
ation,  perhaps  effected  by  the  good  offices  of  the  queen- 
mother,  appears,  indeed,  to  have  reunited  the  royal  pair  at 
this  auspicious  period;  for  we  learn,  from  onr  Portogaese 
authority,  "  that  the  following  day  the  king  went  to  London, 
and  in  the  eyening  the  queen,  accompanied  by  her  household, 
went  to  meet  his  majesty  on  the  road, — a  gallantry  which  the 
king  so  highly  appreciated,  that  he  expressed  his  pleasure  most 
heartily,  which  was  much  applauded  by  the  court/' 

When  the  queen-mother  came  to  return  their  majesties' 
visit  at  Hampton-Court,  the  kmg  went  to  meet  her,  and  on 
her  alighting,  led  her  by  the  hand  to  the  top  of  the  staircase, 
where  the  queen,  who  was  awaiting  her  arrival,  came  to  receive 
her.  After  the  first  greetings  were  exchanged,  they  passed 
through  the  antechamber,  and  the  two  queens  seated  them- 
selves in  chairs,  under  a  rich  canopy.  The  queen-mother  was 
on  the  right  of  the  queen,  and  the  duchess  of  York  a  little 
removed  on  the  left.  The  king  and  the  duke  of  York  stood, 
and  either  one  or  the  other  acted  as  interpreter  between  the 
two  queens,'  for  Catharine  ooidd  not  speak  French,  nor  Hen- 
rietta Spanish,  much  less  Portuguese.  The  king  and  queen 
dined  in  private  with  the  queen-mother  the  first  day  of  her 
arrival  at  Hampton-Court.  In  the  afternoon,  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  York  joined  them  in  the  queen's  duunber,  where 
they  were  regaled  with  the  performances  of  her  majesty's 
band,  which,  bad  as  they  were,  the  queen-mother  was  so  good- 
natured  as  to  applaud.  The  royal  party  remained  together  at 
Hampton-Court  till  the  23rd  of  August,  the  day  appointed  for 
queen  Catharine  to  make  her  first  public  entrance  into  the  me- 
tropolis of  her  new  kingdom.  On  this  occasion  she  embarked 
in  her  royal  barge,  with  his  majesty,  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
York,  prince  Rupert,  his  brotiiier  prince  Edward,  and  the 
countess  of  Suffolk.  The  ladies  and  officers  of  her  majesty's 
household  were  in  another  bai^  :  the  two  Portuguese  coun- 
tesses did  not  accompany  their  royal  mistress,  being  indis- 

^  Inedited  Portugiiese  reoorda,  collected  and  translated  by  J.  Adamson,  esq. 
'  Hist  Casa  Real  Portugaesa. 
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poaed.^    The  atKHres  weare  lined  with  soldiers  and  peqik  diSi 


When  they  were  wiUun  agfat  miles  of  LoBdon,  a  krge 
vessel^  whidi  could  ]iot  proceed  higher,  was  in  waiting  to  r- 
oeLve  the  rojvl  partjr.  This  vessel  had  ^bsa  windowB,  aaj 
a  crinaon  awning  bordered  with  gold  for  the  ladies  of  hoDoor 
and  other  attendants.  At  Putnej  was  another  bargc^  in  whA 
their  majesties  weie  to  make  their  public  entrj.  IntUs 
were  four-and-twentj  rowers,  dad  in  scarlet.  The  royal  anm 
were  painted  on  her  sides  and  bow:  she  was  gorgeonslj  giUed, 
witii  an  awning  of  gold  brocade  fringed  within  and  without 
Both  Evelyn  and  Pepja  have  given  lively  deacriptioDs  of  da 
royal  aqnatic  progress,  as  it  appeared  to  the  one  from  tk 
river,  and  to  tihe  otiier  from  the  roof  of  the  banquetiDg- 
house  at  WhitdialL 

'^  I  was  q)ectatar/'  says  Evelyn,  "  of  the  most  magoificeot 
triumph  that  ever  floated  on  the  Thames,  oonsidering  the  in- 
numerable boats  and  vessels  dressed  wit^  all  imaginable  pon?; 
but  above  aQ,  the  thrones,  ardiea,  pageants,  and  other  i^ 
sentations,  stately  barges  of  the  lord  mayor  and  oonqtt&i^ 
with  various  inventi<wts,  mu8i<^  and  peals  of  ardnsnoe,  botk 
from  the  vessels  and  the  shore,  going  to  conduct  the  DCf 
queen  &om  Hampton^Court  to  WUtehall,  at  the  first  of  i^ 
coming  to  town  In  my  opinion^  it  &r  exceeded  all  ^ 
Venetian  Bueentortu,  &g.  on  the  occasion  when  they  go  to 
espouse  the  Adriatic.  His  majesty  and  the  queen  came  0 
an  antique-shaped  open  vesadi,  covered  with  a  state  or  caoopf 
of  cloth  of  gdd,  made  in  the  form  of  a  high  cupola,  sappoi^ 
with  high  Corinthian  {Hilars,  wreathed  with  flowers,  festoom, 
and  garlands.  I  was  in  oor  new-built  vessd,  saiHng  amoi^ 
them/'  Pepys  notices  that  there  was  among  the  pageants  a 
mimic  king  and  queen, — the  ktter  sitting  very  prefctilr,  ^ 
her  maids  of  honour  at  her  feet :  the  dau^ter  of  sir  B-  ^^ 
the  lord  mayor,  was  supposed  to  be  the  young  lady  who  per- 
sonated  her  majesty.  ''  Anon,*'  continues  he,  "  came  tie  t^ 
king  and  queen  in  a  barge;,  under  a  canopy,  witii  a  tboostf^ 
barges  and  boats  I  know,  for  we  could  see  no  water  fortheni) 

^  Hist.  Casa  B«al  Portcignesa. 
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nor  discern  the  king  and  queai/'  At  six  o^dock  in  the 
evening  they  landed^  under  a  royal  ^nte  from  the  great 
gons  on  the  other  side,  at  WhitehallJbndge^  on  a  pier  whidi 
had  been  erected  ior  the  purpose  near  the  palace^  where  the 
queen-mother  with  her  courts  and  all  the  nohihtj^  male  and 
female^  in  the  richest  dresses^  waited  to  receive  them.^ 

Lady  Casdemaina^  up  to  tJmt  date^  had  not  been  received  by 
queen  Catharine ;  she  was  merely  a  spectator  of  the  splendid 
pageant  of  king  Charles  caDducting  his  bride  to  Whitehall, 
amidst  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  people.  A  series 
of  feasts  and  rgoicings  welcomed  queen  Catharine  on  her  first 
arrival  in  the  metropolis ;  yet,  in  most  instances,  they  must 
have  been  embittered  by  die  pre^aice  of  her  insolent  rival, 
who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  was  to  be  seen  not  only  in 
the  presence-chambers  both  of  the  queen-ecnsort  and  the 
queen-mother,  but  was  even  introduced  into  queen  Catharine's 
coach.  On  the  Tih.  of  Sqitember  Fepys  says  he  went  to 
Somerset*house^  where  he  saw  the  queen-mother,  with  queen 
Catharine  sitting  on  h»  left-hand,  whom  he  had  never  seen 
before;  '' and  though,'*  pursues  he,  "she  be  not  very  diann« 
ing,  yet  she  hath  a  good,  modest,  and  innocent  look,  whieh  is 
pleasing.  Here  I  also  saw  madame  Castlemaine,  and,  which 
pleased  me  most,  Mr.  Crofts,  the  king's  illegitimate  son,'  a 
most  pretty  spark  of  about  fifteen  years  old,  who  I  perceive 
do  hang  much  on  my  lady  Castlemaine,  and  is  always  with 
her,  and  I  hear  the  queens  are  both  mighty  kind  to  him.  By 
and  by  in  comes  tdie  king,  and  anon  the  duke  and  his  duchess, 
BO  that  they  being  all  together,  was  such  a  sight  as  I  never 
could  have  happened  to  see  with  so  much  ease  and  leisure. 
They  staid  till  it  was  dark,  and  then  went  away,  the  king  and 
his  queen,  and  my  lady  Castlemaine  and  young  Crofts,  in  one 
coach.''  Such  were  the  companions  witli  whom  Charles  com- 
pelled his  consort  to  appear  in  public,  when  she  had  been  his 
wife  scarcely  more  than  three  months,  as  if  for  the  systematic 
purpose  of  degrading  her,  in  the  opinions  of  his  subjects,  to 

1  Hut  Cam  Heal  PartugoeBa. 
'  Whom  Charles  soon  after  created  duke  of  Monmoath.    He  had  heen  hrooght 
from  France,  where  he  had  heen  educated,  in  the  train  of  the  queen-mother, 
Henrietta. 
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the  level  of  those  with  whom  he  was  base  enough  to  permit 
her  to  be  seen.  "  The  king  and  queen  were  very  merry  that 
night ;  and  he  would  have  made  the  queen-mother  beliere 
that  Catharine  was  likely  to  bring  an  heir  to  England^  affirm- 
ing that  '  she  said  so/  ''^  The  young  queen  was  shocked  at 
such  an  assertion  at  that  early  period  of  her  wedlock;  and, 
without  being  perhaps  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  expression 
she  used  in  her  haste  to  contradict  the  audacious  declaration 
of  her  royal  lord,  she  exclaimed  ''You  lie  I*' — ''being  the 
first  English  word/'  observes  Pepys,  "  I  ever  heard  her  say, 
which  made  the  king  good  sporty  and  he  would  have  made 
her  say  in  English^  '  Confess,  and  be  hanged!' ''  Spanish  was 
the  only  medium  of  conmiunication  between  Charles  and  his 
Portuguese  bride  for  the  first  months  of  their  marriage.  This, 
as  it  was  not  the  natural  language  of  either,  might  UteraDy 
have  been  the  cause  of  some  of  the  misunderstanding  between 
them.  All  the  curtain-lectures  which  Catharine  addressed  to 
her  lord  on  the  subject  of  lady  Castlemaine,  and  his  threats  and 
sarcastic  rejoinders,  were  carried  on  in  that  language,  they 
having  no  other  means  of  rendering  their  nocturnal  alterca- 
tions intelligible  to  each  other.  He  complained,  when  angiy, 
of  her  disinclination  to  the  study  of  English ;  but  in  moments 
of  good-humour,  when  he  chose  to  amuse  himself  by  playing 
the  instructor,  it  was  his  deUght  to  impose  on  her  confiding 
innocence,  hke  a  rude  schoolboy,  by  giving  her  lessons  in  the 
vulgar  tongue. 

Although  Charles  occasionally  condescended  to  playfulness 
with  his  poor  little  queen,  his  conduct  as  a  husband  was  at 
this  very  period  worse  than  ever.  In  a  portion  of  the  de- 
ciphered correspondence.  Clarendon  writes  thus  to  Ormonde:* 
"  All  things  are  bad  with  reference  to  lady  Castlemaine,  bat 
I  think  not  quite  so  bad  as  you  hear.  Every  body  takes  her 
to  be  of  the  bedchamber,  for  she  is  always  there,  and  goes 
abroad  in  the  coach.  But  the  queen  tells  me  that  the  king 
promised  her,  on  condition  she  would  use  her  as  she  doth 
others,  '  that  she  should  never  live  in  court/  yet  lodgings  I 
think  she  hath  :  I  hear  of  no  back  stairs.  The  worst  is,  the 
'Pepys.  >  Bodleian  Ubraiy,  Sept  9th,  1668. 
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king  is  as  discomposed  {i.e.  dissipated)  as  ever^  and  looks  as 
little  after  business,  which  breaks  my  heart.  He  seeks  satis- 
faction in  other  company^  who  do  not  love  him  as  well  as  you 
and  I  do/^  There  is  something  infinitely  pathetic  in  this  lact 
sentence.  The  heart  of  Charles  had  been  indurated  beyond 
its  natural  obduracy  since  it  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
iniquitous  woman  whom  he  preferred  to  his  wife^  or  he  must 
have  been  touched  by  the  true  affection  of  the  faithful  firiends 
of  his  long  adversity.  Meantime,  lady  Castlemaine  came 
every  day  into  the  queen^s  presence^  and  the  king  was  ob- 
served in  perpetual  conference  with  her,  while  the  queen  sat 
by  neglected ;  and  if,  unable  to  conceal  her  anguish  at  the 
indignity,  she  rose  and  retired  to  her  chambei^  only  one  or 
two  of  her  inmiediate  attendants  followed  her,  but  the  rest  of 
the  court  remained^  and  too  often  said  aloud  things  which  no 
one  ought  to  have  whispered.  The  king,  who  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  conflict  had  worn  a  troubled  countenance,  and 
sometimes  appeared  as  if  he  wished  he  had  not  gone  so  far, 
till  chafed  by  the  reproach  of  being  governed,  which  he 
received  with  the  most  Uvely  indignation,  and  was  generally 
taunted  with  it  most  by  those  who  aimed  the  most  at  govern- 
ing him,  now  seemed  as  if  he  had  overcome  every  tender 
feeling  towards  his  luckless  wife,  and  assumed  an  appearance 
of  excessive  gaiety,  which  dose  observers  thought  feigned  and 
unnatural.  However,  to  the  queen  it  seemed  very  real,  and 
it  increased  her  sadness  when  she  saw  an  universal  mirth  in 
all  company  but  hers,  and  in  all  places  but  in  her  chamber, — 
her  own  servants  showing  more  respect  and  more  diligence  to 
the  person  of  lady  Castlemaine  tlum  to  herself,  because  they 
found  it  was  in  the  powervof  that  bold  bad  woman  to  do 
them  more  good  than  their  wronged  and  neglected  queen.' 
Pepys,  who  in  his  diaiy  briefly  but  shrewdly  notes  the  signet 
of  the  times,  went  into  the  presence-chamber  at  Whitehall, 
on  the  14th  of  September,  "  where,'*  says  he,  "  I  saw  the 
queen  as  I  did  last  Sunday,  and  some  fine  ladies  with  her, 
but,  by  my  troth,  not  many." 

Charles  now  declared  his  fixed  resolution  of  carrying  into 
^  Clarendon's  Life ;  Continuation^  yoL  iL  p.  193. 
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effect  bis  oft-reiterated  threat  of  sending  back  the  queci's 
Portngaese  attendants  to  their  own  coontiy^  and  appointed  a 
day  for  their  embarkation,  ifrithoat  assigning  any  perdcular 
reward  to  any  of  them  for  their  services  to  the  queen,  or 
Touchsafing  to  write  any  letter  to  the  king  and  qneen  of 
Portugal  of  the  eause  of  their  dismission.  ''This  rigour/' 
pnrsnes  Clarendon,  '^  prevailed  upon  the  great  heifft  of  the 
queen,  (who  had  not  received  any  money  to  enable  her  to  be 
liberal  to  any  of  those  who  had  foUowed  her  to  England 
with  the  idea  of  good  preferment  m  her  household,)  and  she 
earnestly  entreated  the  king  to  permit  her  to  retain  some  fet 
who  were  most  necessary  to  her,  and  that  die  might  not  he 
left  wholly  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  em^oyed  othento 
make  suit  to  him  for  that  purpose/'  Charles,  as  a  great 
&voar,  permitted  the  countess  of  Penalva,  who  had  been  vith 
her  from  infancy,  and  who  was  nearly  blind,  and  in  confieqtieDce 
of  her  in&rm  state  of  health  seldom  stirred  out  of  her  chambff, 
to  remain ;  also  the  cook,  two  or  three  of  ihe  servants  in  the 
culinary  department^  and  the  priests  and  ecdesiastics  vho 
officiated  in  her  majesty's  chapel/  It  is  a  matter  of  nece»- 
sary  policy  to  dismiss  the  train  of  foreign  attendants  by  vks 
a  royal  bnde  is  accompanied  to  her  husband'^s  court,  as  ther 
are  sure  to  be  regarded  with  ill-will  by  a  jealous  people;  ererj 
preferment  they  receive  deteriorates  from  the  popularity  (^ 
ihe  queen,  and  if  any  disaster  occur,  it  is  ocmsidered  attii- 
butable  to  their  evil  influence.  Catharine,  who  was  tf 
ignorant  of  all  state  affidrs  and  historical  precedents  as  i3 
infent,  was  not  aware  that  it  was  a  trial  to  which  other 
queens  wore  exposed,  and  felt  not  only  the  deprivation  of  the 
comfort  of  beholding  fEoniliar  &ces  and  listening  to  ianiiliar 
accents,  but  was  led  to  suppose,  from  Charleses  harsh  naaoser 
of  putting  this  measure  into  effect,  that  it  was  a  piece  d 
especial  tyranny  inflicted  on  her  as  a  punishment  for  i^ 
fosing  to  tolerate  the  intrusion  of  lady  Castlemaine  in  her 
bedchamber.  There,  however,  die  came  daily,  and  reaaisd 
for  hours,  with  impudent  pertinacity.  Her  majesty  was  nevcf 
free  from  her  abhorrent  presence ;  she  thrust  heraelf  into  tie 

^Claraidon. 
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royal  coach^  and  went  wherever  the  qneen  went^— to  the 
park^  the  theatre^  to  the  houses  of  the  nobility.  She  even 
followed  her  to  mass/  though  she  professed  the  most  vehe- 
ment horror  of  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  the.  Vcag, 
meantime,  treating  all  of  the  queen's  household,  and  above 
all,  the  Engliidi  gentlemen  who  had  attended  her  from  Por- 
tugal, with  such  marked  ungraciousness,  that  no  one  liked 
to  be  recommended  for  appointments  in  her  service. 

If  the  ill-treated  queen  had  not  been  possessed  of  a  much 
greater  share  of  magnanimity  and  good  sense  than  many 
other  princesses  have  dis^dayed  under  similar  J^rovocations, 
she  mi^t  soon  have  rendered  herself  formidable  to  the  king 
and  his  advisers,  by  allying  herself  with  the  growii^  party  of 
the  disaffected.    The  sale  of  Dunkirk,  the  insolent  carriage 
of  lady  Castlemaine,  who  was  said  to  influence  his  majesty^s 
councils,  and  the  licentious  character  of  a  court  at  once 
needy  and  extravagant,  were  matters  of  public  reprobation  at 
this  period,  while  the  wrongs  of  an  amiable  and  virtuous 
young  queen  were  not  likely  to  be  regarded  with  indiffer- 
ence by  a  generous  and  moral  people.    But  Catharine  bore  all 
in  silence,  and  neither  by  direct  or  indirect  means  attempted 
to  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  nation.    The  conduct  of  the 
king.  Clarendon  tells  us,  was  regarded  with  unconcealed  disap* 
probation  by  some  of  his  most  £uthfui  servants,  who  occasion- 
ally ventured  to  censure  him  for  it,  by  insinuating  how  much 
his  own  honour  was  compromised  by  the  disrespect  with  which 
the  queen  was  treated,  and  that  he  could  not  reasonably  hope 
for  children  by  her,  when  her  heart  was  so  full  of  grief,  and 
she  was  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  agitation  and  distress  of 
mind.     Charles  could  not  deny  the  force  of  these  arguments, 
to  which,  in  tact,  he  had  nothing  to  reply,  except  the  examjde 
of  his  &r-praised  grandfather,  Henry  IV.  of  Prance,  whose 
immoral  conduct  he  seemed  to  consider  a  suffici^it  excuse  for 
his  own.     Notwithstanding  this  sophistry,  he  was  getting 
weary  of  the  contest,  and  it  was  supposed  by  many,  who  knew 
his   character  better  than  his  inexperienced  consort,  that  he 

1  "  Bat  what  pleased  me  moet,"  says  Pepys,  "  was  to  see  my  dear  lady  Castle- 
maine, who,  though  a  Protestant,  did  wait  upon  the  queen  to  chmpf^,** — Memoin 
of  Pepys,  edited  ij  lord  Bn^hrook^  yoL  i.  p.  316. 
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was  about  to  send  the  cause  of  his  difference  with  her  from 
the  court,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  queen  changed  her  con- 
duct to  lady  Casdemaine.  One  day,  to  the  surprise  of  every 
one,  she  entered  into  conyersation  with  h^,  and  according  to 
Clarendon,  ^'permitted  herself  to  fall  into  fiamiliarity  witi 
her ;  was  merry  with  her  in  pubhc^  and  spoke  kindly  of  ler, 
and  in  private  used  no  one  more  fnenjUj"  This  excess  of 
condescension,  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  exposed  Cathanse 
to  the  censures  and  scorn  of  all  those  who  had  hitherto 
espoused  her  cause.  "  This  total  abandoning  her  own  great- 
ness,'^ pursues  Clarendon,  "  this  lowly  demeanour  to  a  person 
she  had  justly  contemned,  made  all  men  conclude  that  it  was 
a  hard  m^ter  to  know  her,  and  consequently  to  serre  her; 
and  the  king  himself  was  so  flEur  from  bdng  reconciled  by  it, 
that  the  esteem  which  he  could  not  hitherto  in  his  heart  but 
retain  for  her,  grew  now  much  less.  He  concluded  that  aB 
hek  former  anguish,  expressed  in  those  lively  passions  which 
seemed  not  capable  of  dissimulation,  was  all  fiction,  and 
purely  acted  to  the  life  by  a  nature  crafty,  perverse,  and 
inconstant.  He  congratulated  his  own  ill-natured  perseTer* 
ance,  by  which  he  had  discovered  how  he  was  to  behave  him- 
self hereafter,  nor  had  he  the  same  value  for  her  wit,  jadg 
ment,  and  understanding  that  he  had  formerly,  and  was  weD 
enough  pleased  to  observe  that  the  reverence  others  had  for 
her  was  somewhat  diminished.^'  History  has  echoed  the 
bitter  contempt  expressed  by  Clarendon  for  the  queen's  want 
of  consistency  of  purpose,  without  giving  her  the  slightest 
credit  for  her  conjugal  forbearance,  and  her  wish  of  condhat- 
ing  her  royal  husband  at  any  sacrifice  j  fsLC  less  has  any  one 
paused  to  consider  how  far  Catharine  of  Braganza  might  have 
heea  influenced  by  her  affection  for  her  native  countiy,  whid 
depended  at  that  very  time  for  its  pohtical  existence  on  the 
support  of  England.  It  is  possible  that,  among  other  threats, 
Charles  had  menaced  his  consort  with  recalling  his  fleets  from 
the  Mediterranean,  and  that  she  had  been  informed  that  the 
only  means  of  averting  this  evil  would  be  to  propitiate  the 
woman  by  whom,  to  his  eternal  disgrace,  her  husband  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  governed. 

Catharine  treated  young  Crofts,  as  Charles  at  first  caDed 
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his  hoy,  with  inyariable  kindness^  but  was  of  course  opposed 
to  his  being  publicly  acknowledged  as  his  majesty's  son,  and 
even  expressed  herself  with  unwonted  violence  on  the  subject, 
as  we  find  from  the  following  curious  lett^  of  her  brother-in- 
law  the  duke  of  York  to  Clarendon : — 

''Thnnday. 

"  My  brother  luttli  spoken  with  the  queen  yesterday  concernizig  the  owning  of 
his  SOD,  and  in  much  passion  she  told  him  '  that»  firom  the  time  he  did  any  such 
thing,  she  would  never  see  his  face  more.'  I  would  be  glad  to  see  you  before  you 
go  to  the  parliament,  that  I  may  advise  with  you  what  is  to  be  done,  for  my 
brother  teUs  me  he  will  do  whatever  I  please, 

**  For  the  Chancellour."* 

Notwithstanding  the  disapprobation  of  her  majesty,  Charles 
created  this  youth  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  gave  him  pre- 
cedency over  every  duke  in  the  realm  except  his  royal  brother, 
and  treated  him  with  such  extraordinary  honours,  that  it  was 
generally  reported  that  he  had  been  married  to  his  mother, 
and  meant  to  declare  him  his  successor.  This  might  have 
been  attended  with  serious  consequences  to  his  legitimate 
offspring  if  the  queen  had  proved  a  mother,  but  the  agitation 
and  distress  of  mind  the  royal  bride  had  suffered,  cost  Charles 
the  heir  on  which  he  had  prematurely  ventured  to  reckon. 

Waller,  the  most  eloquent  of  court  poets,  pays  a  weU- 
tumed  compliment  to  the  beauty  of  queen  Catluuine's  eyes 
in  the  following  graceful  birth-day  ode,  which  he  composed  in 
her  honour,  and  which  was  sung  to  her  by  Mrs.  Knight  on 
Saint  CatharineVday,  November  25th,  the  day  her  majesty 
completed  her  twenty-fifth  year : — 


"  This  happy  day  two  lights  are  i 
A  glorious  saint,  a  matchless  queen ; 
Both  named  alike,  both  crowned  appear^ 
The  saint  above,  the  in&nta  here; 
May  all  those  years  which  Catharine 
The  martyr  did  for  heaven  resign. 

Be  added  to  the  line 
Of  your  blest  life  among  us  here! 
For  all  the  pains  that  d^e  did  feel* 
And  all  the  torments  of  her  wheel. 
May  you  as  many  pleasures  share; 

May  Heaven  itself  content 

With  Catharine  the  saint ! 


1  MS.  Lansdowne,  1286;  ariade  77,  foL  119.    Inedited. 
VOL,  v.  N  N 
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Without  appearing  old. 
An  hundred  times  may  yon. 
With  eyes  as  bright  as  now. 

This  happy  day  behold  !*' 

Waller  again  took  occasion  to  eulogize  the  beautifbl  eyes  of 
tbis  queen  in  the  verses  he  wrote  on  a  card  which  she  tore, 
at  the  then  fashionable  game  of  ombre^  in  some  Uttle  fit  of 
impatience : — 

"The  cards  yon  tear  in  Talne  ria^ 
So  do  the  woonded  by  your  eyes; 
Who  to  celestial  thixigB  aspire^ 
Are,  by  that  passbn,  raised  the  higher.** 

It  was  not  often  that  Catharine  permitted  herself  to  give 
way  to  petulance^  even  on  signal  provocations.  She  appears 
to  have  kept  the  resolution  she  avowed  to  Clarendon,  when 
she  promised  not  to  give  way  to  passion  again  on  the  subject 
of  her  rival.  "  Dr.  Pierce  tells  me/'  says  Pepys,  "  that  my 
lady  Castlemaine's  interest  at  court  increases^  and  is  more 
and  greater  than  the  queen's, — ^that  she  hath  brought  in  sir 
H.  Bennet,  and  sir  Charles  Barkdey;  but  that  the  queen  is 
a  most  good  lady,  and  takes  all  with  the  greatest  meekness/' 
Catharine  felt  her  wrongs  no  less  keenly,  than  when  she 
vented  her  indignant  feelings  in  angry  words  and  floods  of 
tears ;  but  she  had  gained  the  power  of  restraining  her  inward 
pangs  from  becoming  visible  to  those  who  made  sport  of  her 
agony.  When  lady  Castlemaine,  on  entering  the  bedchamber 
one  day  while  her  majesty  was  at  her  toilette,  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  ask  her,  '^  How  she  could  have  the  patience  to 
sit  so  long  a-dressing?'' — '^  Madam,''  replied  the  queen,  with 
great  dignity,  ^^  I  have  so  much  reason  to  use  patience,  that 
I  can  well  bear  such  a  trifle."* 

The  last  day  of  the  year  1662  concluded  with  a  grand  ball 
at  the  palace  of  Whitehall.  The  company  did  not  assemble 
till  after  supper,  when  that  indefetigable  sight-seer,  Pepys, 
tells  us  he  got  into  the  room  where  the  dancing  was  to  take 
place,  which  was  crowded  with  fine  ladies.  "  By  and  by," 
pursues  he,  "  comes  the  king  and  queen,  the  duke  and  duchess, 
and  all  the  great  ones.  After  seating  themselves,  all  rose 
again ;  the  king  took  out  the  duchess  of  York,  the  duke  the 
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duchess  of  Buckingham,  the  duke  of  Moumouth  my  lady 
Castlemame,  other  lords  other  ladies^  and  they  danced  'the 
brantle/^  After  that  the  king  led  a  lady  a  single  coranto, 
and  then  the  lords,  one  after  another,  other  ladies :  very  noble 
it  was,  and  pleasant  to  see.  Then  to  country-dances,  the 
king  leading  the  first,  which  he  called  for  by  name  as  '  the  old 
dance  of  England.'  The  manner  was,  when  the  king  dances, 
all  the  ladies  in  the  room,  and  the  queen  herself,  stand  up ; 
and,  indeed,  he  dances  rarely,  and  much  better  than  the  duke 
of  York/'  At  this  ball  lady  Castlemaine  appeared  in  richer 
jewels  than  those  of  the  queen  and  the  duchess  of  York  put 
t(^ther.  It  was  whispered  that  she  had  induced  the  king 
to  bestow  on  her  all  the  Christmas  presents  which  the  peers 
had  given  to  him,—- one  reason,  perhaps,  why  such  offerings 
were  discontinued.  Among  other  matters  of  court  gossip 
detailed  by  Pepys,  we  find  it  was  reported  that  the  king 
reprimanded  lady  Gerard,  as  he  was  leading  her  down  the 
dance,  for  having  spoken  against  lady  Casdemaine  to  the 
queen,  and  afterwards  forbade  her  to  attend  her  majesty  any 
more. 

^  Or  brawl,  a  danoe  then  in  vogne,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  ootiDon 
danced  by  a  great  number  of  persons,  where  each  gentleman  takes  his  partner's 
hand  and  leads  all  round. 
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QUEEN-CONSORT  OF  CHARLES  THE  SECOND,  KINO  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  IL 


Coigngal  infelicity  of  the  qneen — ^Fete  of  St.  George — Qaeen  danoes  with  Mon- 
moatb — Plot  to  inyalidate  her  nmrriage — Her  pecnniary  difficulties— Charies 
■coords  her  more  respect— Her  secret  oonespondenoe  with  Rome— The  ^ 
in  love  with  Frances  Stuart— Court  goes  to  Tanhridge  WeUs,  Batl^  and  Bristol 
— Catharine's  dangerous  illness  at  Whitehall — The  king's  pasrionate  grief— 
Her  delirious  fancies — Speculations  ahont  a  new  queen — French  ambsssadfff 
admitted  to  the  sick  chamher  of  queen  Catharine — Her  convslesoeDce— 
Quarrels  hetween  her  rivals — Her  petulance  to  the  Spanish  amhassador— Her 
voyage  to  Woolwich — Signal  defeat  of  the  Dutch  fleet  hy  the  duke  of  Tot— 
The  great  Plague— The  court  at  Salisbury  and  Oxford— The  queen's  diBap- 
pointment — The  king's  rage  at  Frances  Stuart's  marriage — Dn^nce  of  CU- 
rendon^-Bockingham's  project  to  abduct  the  queen — ^Dr.  Burnet  advocates  paly- 
gamy — Dark  plots  against  the  queen — Her  imprudence — Cruel  lampoons  an  tbe 
queen — Her  want  of  taste  for  the  fhie  arts — The  court  at  Audley-Bnd-^Qoeen'if 
incognito  visit  to  a  fiur— Her  Norfolk  progress  with  the  Idi^^ — Her  low  of 
archery — ^The  court  at  Euston  and  Newmarket — Shaftesbury's  enmity  to  tlie 
queen — Bpyal  visits  to  the  fleet — First  introduction  of  the  opera — Catharioe's 
patronage  of  Italian  music — English  masques  and  melodies. 

The  new  year  opened^  as  the  old  had  closed^  with  a  aeries 
of  courts,  balls,  and  other  gaieties,  in  which  the  ill-treated 
bride  of  Charles  took  Uttle  part.  Her  court  was  considered 
at  this  time  inferior,  both  in  splendour  and  correctness,  to 
that  of  her  royal  mother-in-law  queen  Henrietta,  and  she 
received  a  very  trifling  degree  of  homage  fix)m  the  time- 
serving courtiers,  who  were  intent  on  propitiating  her  insolent 
rival.*  The  profligate  associates  of  the  king  endeavoured  to 
justify  him  in  his  neglect  of  the  queen  by  depreciating  her  in 
every  possible  way.  Her  piety  was  termed  bigotry;  her 
moral  rectitude,  stiffiiess  and  precision ;  her  simpUdty  of  cha- 

*  Pepys. 
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racter^  folly;  and  her  person^  which  Charles  had  himself 
declared  to  be  agreeable  enough  to  please  any  reasonable  man, 
was  caricatured  and  ridiculed  on  all  occasions.'  Catharine 
treated  the  attacks  of  these  reptiles  with  silent  contempt^  and 
never  condescended  to  betray  her  consciousness  of  their  stings, 
far  less  to  seek  for  vengeance ;  but  the  pain  she  felt  at  the 
unkindness  of  her  royal  husband,  though  patiently  endured, 
was  too  acute  to  be  concealed,  and  was  observed  by  the  whole 
court.  It  was  three  months  since  the  king  had  supped  with 
her.  He  now  spent  aU  his  evenings  with  lady  Castlemaine, 
to  whom  he  had  given  apartments  in  Whitehall  contiguous  to 
his  own.  He  also  braved  pubhc  opinion  by  carrying  this 
woman  with  him  to  Windsor  when  the  court  removed  thither 
to  celebrate  the  national  festival  of  St.  Ceoi^,  which  was 
kept  with  the  greatest  splendour  this  year,  in  honour  of  the 
nuptials  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  with  the  young  heiress  of 
Buecleugh.^ 

The  boy-bridegroom  opened  the  royal  ball  in  St.  George's 
hall  with  queen  Catharine;  he  was  dancing  with  her,  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  when  the  king  came  in,  went  up  to  him, 
kissed  him,  and  made  him  put  it  on.*  So  glaring  a  violation 
of  royal  etiquette  would  scarcely  have  been  made  in  favour 
of  a  prince  of  Wales,  and  was  regarded  by  every  one  as  an 
intimation  that  the  king  contemplated  declaring  him  the  heir 
of  the  crown.  The  queen  did  not  manifest  any  displeasure 
at  this  inconsiderate  proceeding  of  the  king^  although  tending 
to  compromise  the  rights  of  any  ofi&pring  she  might  brings  and 
it  was  generally  reported,  about  that  time,  that  she  was  Ukely 
to  become  a  mother.  There  was  at  this  juncture  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  creatures  of  lady  Castlemaine,  Buckingham, 
Bristol,  and  Bennet,  to  strike  at  the  lawfulness  of  her  mar- 
riage^ by  introducing  the  following  article  in  the  impeachment 
they  had  prepared  agamst  the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon : — 

1  Clarendon.  Beresby. 
*  Lady  Anna  Soott,  who  was  the  smallest  ladj  and  the  best  dancer  in  the 
oonrt.  She  was  one  of  the  ladies  of  queen  Catharine's  bedchamber,  and  was 
called  the  dnke  of  Monmouth's  little  mistress.  She  was  amiable  and  discreet, 
and  deserving  a  better  lot  than  this  joyless  state-mairiage.  She  experienced  the 
vsnal  fiite  of  heiresses^'— coldness  and  neglect.  *  Pepji. 
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^That  be  had  broogfat  tbe  long  and  q[aeen  togetber  wiihoat  any  MtiM 
agreement  about  marriage  rites,  whoreby  the  queen  reftising  to  be  mazried  bj  i 
Protestant  priest,  in  case  of  ber  being  with  duld  either  tbe  BuoceBsion  ahoold  be 
made  uncertain  for  want  of  due  rites  of  matrimony,  or  his  miijesfcy  be  exposed  to 
a  suspicion  of  bis  being  married  in  his  own  dominions  by  a  Bomisb  priest" 

The  king  was  bo  highly  offended  with  the  earl  of  Bristol  for 
his  audacity  in  venturing  to  challenge  inquiry  into  his  secredy 
performed  Catholic  nuptials,  that  he  forbade  him  his  presence, 
and  threatened  him  with  his  utmost  yengeance.  An  attack 
on  this  subject  came  oddly  enough  from  the  earl  of  Bristol, 
who  had  become  a  member  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Charles 
once  asked  him  what  had  caused  his  conversion  to  that  belief? 
''  May  it  please  your  majesty,  it  was  writing  a  book  for  the 
Reformation/'  repUed  the  earl.  "  Pray,  my  lord,*'  retorted 
the  royal  wit,  ''write  a  book  for  popery/'*  This  incon- 
sistent nobleman  had  from  the  first  proved  himself  one  of  the 
most  determined  enemies  of  the  queen,  whom  he  regarded  as 
the  prot6g(e  of  Clarendon.  Catharine  was  peculiarly  unfor- 
tunate under  this  idea ;  she  received  very  Uttle  protection  and 
no  sympathy  from  Clarendon,  and  was  exposed  to  all  the 
hostility  of  his  poUtical  foes. 

Among  the  numerous  vexations  and  difficulties  with  whidi 
the  royal  consort  had  to  contend  during  the  first  year  of  her 
marriage,  and  not  the  least  of  them,  was  poverty,  having  only 
been  paid  a  very  paltry  modicum  of  the  income  that  ^iras 
settled  upon  her  by  the  marriage-articles.  Catharine  had  the 
prudence  to  accommodate  her  outlay  to  her  receipts,  and  made 
no  complaints  of  the  grievance  till  she  learned  that  an  ex- 
penditure of  40,000/.  was  charged  to  her  account  among  the 
expenses  of  the  crown.  She  then  took  proper  measures  to 
inform  the  committee  of  parliament  that,  ''  for  the  support  of 
herself  and  household,  she  had  up  to  that  time  received  no 
more  than  4,000/.''^  So  unparalleled  an  instance  of  economy 
in  a  queen  was,  of  course,  duly  appreciated  by  men  of  busi- 
ness, who  were  only  too  well  aware  of  the  unprincipled  ex- 
travagance of  those  on  whom  the  money  provided  by  the 
nation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  wife  of  the  sovereign  had 
been  lavished.     Few  men  treat  their  wives  the  better  for 

*  Aubrey.  •  Pepys. 
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playing  the  Griselda  on  all  occasions,  and  assuredly  Charles  II. 
was  not  one  of  those.  The  moral  courage  displayed  by  the 
queen  in  refusings  after  she  had  been  i¥rongfully  depriyed  of 
so  lai^  a  portion  of  her  income,  to  submit  to  the  imputation 
of  haidng  exceeded  it,  appears  rather  to  have  increased  his 
respect  for  her,  as  he  certainly  began  to  pay  her  some  atten- 
tion in  public  about  this  time.  A  great  change  took  place 
in  her  manner  also;  she  became  lively,  playful,  and  en- 
deavoured, by  all  means  in  her  power,  to  conform  herself  to 
his  majesty^s  humour.'  In  May,  1663,  the  queen  was  recom- 
mended by  her  physicians  to  go  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  to  try 
the  effect  of  the  medicinal  waters ;  but  when  the  time  came, 
neither  she  nor  her  ofBlcers  had  any  money  to  pay  the  expense 
of  the  journey.  Her  council  were  called  together  to  devise 
some  plan  for  her  reUef,  and  they  sent  her  secretary,  lord 
Combury,  Mr.  Hervey,  and  lord  Brounker,  to  the  lord  trea- 
surer three  different  times  to  procure  an  assignment  for  the 
money  that  was  due  to  her  on  arrear.  '^  But,'^  writes  lord 
Combury,  to  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  her  lord  chamberlain, 
''  his  lordship  told  us  all  that  revenue  was  already  anticipated; 
that  he  could  not  possibly  fix  any  fund  for  the  queen ;  but 
that,  for  her  majesty's  present  supply,  his  lordship  would 
endeavour  to  furnish  Mr.  Hervey  with  2,000/.,  which  was  all 
he  could  yet  possibly  do ;  and  how  fiEur  such  a  sum  is  able  to 
defiray  her  majesty  in  her  journey  to  Tunbridge,  your  lordship 
is  very  well  able  to  judge.  Upon  report  hereof  to  the  council 
this  afternoon,  they  have  ordered  my  lord  chamberlain,  my 
lord  Hollis,  and  Mr.  Hervey  to  attend  the  king,  and  to  desire 
his  majesty  to  give  orders  to  the  board  of  green  cloth  to  pre- 
pare all  things  for  the  queen's  journey  to  Tunbridge,  and  to 
command  5,000/.  to  be  immediately  paid  to  the  queen  for  her 
particular  occasions.  What  success  this  will  have  your  lord- 
ship shall  know  by  the  next  post,  if  you  please  to  allow  me 
to  give  you  the  trouble.'"  The  sequel  of  the  business  may 
easily  be  guessed,  for  the  queen  did  not  go  to  Tunbridge 
Wells  till  July,  when  some  part  of  her  arrears  was  paid. 

*  Pepys. 
*  Letten  of  lord  Chesterfield,  chamberlain  to  Catharine  of  Bnigana,  pp.  127-91 
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CathariBe  aooompanied  the  king  on  his  state  ^t  to  Ae 
city  on  the  20th  of  May^  when  they  dined  with  the  kri 
mayor.  A  few  days  afterwards  she  was  rejoiced  with  the 
news  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Amexial^  in  which  the 
Spanish  army  under  don  John  of  Austria  was  defeated,  with 
great  loss^  by  the  combined  arms  of  England  and  FortngaL 
The  Spaniards  were  then  so  near  lislxm,  that  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  set  the  fortunes  of'  Portugal  on  a  fieUL 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  conde  de  Villa  Flor,  the 
Portuguese  general,  on  witnessing  the  gallantry  with  whkji 
colonel  Hunt  and  his  regiment  forced  their  passage  up  the 
steep  hill  where  dxm  John  of  Austria  was  posted^  exdsined 
in  an  ecstacy,  "  These  heretics  are  better  to  us  than  all  om 
saints  V  The  weak-minded  king  of  Portugal  only  rewarded 
his  valiant  alli^  with  a  present  of  snuff,  which  th^  oon- 
temptuously  scattered  on  the  ground.  Qiarles  II.  ordiered 
40,000  crowns  to  be  distributed  among  them  as  a  testimaii; 
of  lus  approbation.' 

Cathahne  of  Braganza,  whose  heart  had  been  torn  with 
nnziety  while  the  &te  of  har  country  hung  on  a  doubtful 
balance,  assumed  a  more  cheerful  carriage  after  the  event 
of  this  battle  secured  independence  to  Portugal,  and  the  scep- 
tre to  her  family.  The  recognition  of  thdr  rights  appears 
always  to  have  been  the  object  dearest  to  her  heart.  It  was 
her  solicitude  on  this  account  that  betrayed  Catharine  into 
the  improper  step  of  persuading  her  royal  husbam^  Tery  aoon 
after  her  marriage,  to  send  Richard  Sellings,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  her  household,  on  a  secret  mission  to  Rome,  to  oonyef 
a  letter  from  her  to  the  pope,  imploring  his  protection  for 
Portugal  for  the  sake  of  the  good  offices  she  was  ready  t« 
perform  in  England  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  Catholics  there,  taking  God  to  witness  '^that  neither  the 
desire  of  crowns  or  sceptres,  had  induced  her  to  belsame  queen 
of  England,  but  her  wish  of  serving  the  Catholic  rehgicm.''^ 
In  the  same  strain  she  addressed  several  of  the  cardinals, 
especially  cardinal  Ursini,  and  recommended  the  lord  Aubignv, 

^  Colbatch's  Aooonnt  of  PortugaL 
*  Hist  Caaa  Real  Portiigiun.    Fkovaa. 
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hjer  head  almoner,  to  be  made  a  caardinalj  in  consKleration  of 
hia  many  virtues.  The  Baoguine  hopes  she  expressed  of  the 
Portuguese  connexion  beoonung  the  means  of  bringing  Eng- 
land once  more  into  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome, 
had  perhaps  some  weight  with  the  pontiff  when  he,  at  last^ 
acknowledged  her  brother  as  king  of  Portugal  The  mission 
of  BellingB  was  not  unobserved  by  the  vigilant  foes  of  the 
queen,  and  it  was  probably  the  foundation  on  which  the 
agitators  of '  the  Popish  plot '  built  their  monstrous  fSeibricati<»i 
that  caused  the  shedding  of  so  much  innocent  blood.  Cbtha- 
rine,  as  queen  of  Ei^land,  ought  to  have  avoided  aH  cause  for 
suspici<m  that  she  was  acting  under  the  influence  of  the  papal 
see;  but  her  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  her  own 
religion,  and  her  love  for  her  own  country,  rendered  her  foc- 
getfui  of  the  impropriety  of  violating  the  established  laws  of 
the  realm  her  husWd  ruled,  by  entering  into  interdicted 
correspondences  and  dangerous  intrigues  with  Borne.  A  dr- 
cnmstance  more  extraordinary,  however,  than  any  practices 
of  the  queen  in  favour  of  the  fedth  in  which  she  was  educated, 
was  the  avowed  conversion  of  lady  Gastlemaine  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  churdi  of  £oma  The  queen  was  by  no  means  duomed 
at  the  unexpected  acquisition  of  so  disreputable  a  proselyte  to 
her  religion.  The  relativeB  of  the  lady  were  excessively  an- 
noyed at  it,  and  implored  the  king  to  interpose  his  authority 
to  prevent  her  firom  going  to  mass.  Charles  sarcastically  re- 
plied "  that  he  never  interfered  with  the  souls  of  ladies.''  ^ 
The  &ct  was,  hidy  Castlemaine's  iofluence  over  the  king  was 
b^inning  to  abate,  and  she  was  cunningly  preparing,  in  case 
of  being  abandoned  by  her  royal  lover,  to  pave  the  way  for 
a  reconciliation  with  her  injured  husband  by  embracing  his 
religi<xi.  It  was  observed,  with  great  satisfiEu^on,  that  she 
wasabsent  from  court  on  several  public  occasions,  especially 
at  a  grand  review  of  the  king's  guards,  both  horse  and  foot^ 
in  Hyde-park  on  the  4th  of  July,  which  Pepys  describes  ^^  as 
a  goodly  sight,  to  see  so  many  fine  horses  and  officers,  and 
the  king  and  duke  on  horseback,  and  the  two  queens  in  the 
queen-mother's  coach,  my  lady  Gastlemaine  not  being  there." 
^  Letten  of  ooant  d'Eitradw  to  Looii  XTV. 
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Six  days  later  lie  says^  ''  I  met  Pierce^  the  durargeon,  vlio 
tells  me  for  certain  tiiat  the  king  is  grown  colder  to  my  lady 
Castlemaine  than  ordinary^  and  that  he  believes  he  b^ins  to 
love  the  queen^  and  do  make  much  of  her  more  than  he  used 
to  do/' 

The  next  thing  that  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  gay  world  was^  the  unwonted  sight  of  the  king  riding 
hand  in  hand  with  queen  Catharine  in  the  park,  before  all  the 
ladies  and  gallants  of  the  court ;  and  Catharine^  according  to 
the  testimony  of  that  excellent  critic  in  female  beauty,  Samuel 
Pepys,  looked  *' mighty  pretty''  in  a  very  queer  costmne, 
namely,  ^'  a  white  laced  waistcoat  [called  in  the  modem  Toca- 
bulary  of  dress  a  spencer]  and  a  crimson  short  petticoat,  vith 
hair  i  la  nigligence.  Here  also/'  proceeds  he, ''  was  my  lady 
Castlemaine,  riding  among  the  rest  of  the  ladies ;  but  the 
king  took,  methought,  no  notice  of  her,  nor  when  she  alighted 
did  any  body  press  (as  she  seemed  to  expect,  and  staid  for  it) 
to  take  her  down,  but  was  taken  down  by  her  own  gentleman. 
She  looked  mighty  out  of  humour,  and  had  a  yellow  plnme 
in  her  hat,  (which  all  took  notice  of,)  and  yet  is  very  hand- 
some, but  very  melancholy ;  nor  did  any  body  speak  to  her, 
or  she  so  much  as  smile  or  speak  to  any  body.  I  followed 
them  up  to  Whitehall,  and  into  the  queen's  presence,  where 
all  the  ladies  walked,  talking  and  fiddling  with  their  hats  and 
feathers,  and  changing  and  trying  them  on  each  others'  heads, 
and  laughing ;  but  it  was  the  finest  sight  to  me,  conmdering 
their  great  beauties  and  dress.  But,  above  all,  Mrs.  Staart  in 
this  dress,  with  her  hat  cocked  and  a  red  plume,  with  her  sweet 
eyes,  htUe  Roman  nose,  and  excellent  taUle  [shape  or  form], 
is  now  the  greatest  beauty  I  ever  saw,  I  think,  in  all  my  life; 
and  if  ever  woman  can,  does  exceed  my  lady  Castlemaine,  at 
least  in  this  dress,  which  I  verily  beheve  is  the  reason  of  his 
coldnesb  to  my  lady  Castlemaine."  Pepys  was  not  the  only 
person  by  whom  this  suspicion  was  whispered  in  the  court, 
together  with  the  hint  that  the  king  had  been  long  weary  of 
the  thraldom  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  imperious  mistress, 
whom  he  greatly  feared  but  had  ceased  to  love,  and  that  the 
principal  attraction  that  had  drawn  him  to  her  apartments  of 
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late  was  the  company  of  the  fair  Stuart.'  Such  was  the 
laxity  of  manners  in  this  profligate  courts  that  lord  Blantyre, 
the  &ther  of  this  beautifnl  girl^  permitted  her  to  spend  much 
of  her  time  with  so  notorious  a  woman  as  lady  Castlemaine. 
The  feir  Stuart  was  very  young,  very  vain,  and  full  of  coquetry; 
she  was  flattered  with  the  admiration  of  the  sovereign,  and 
amused  herself  with  his  passion  as  far  as  she  could  without 
involving  herself  in  actual  guilt.  The  attentions  of  a  monarch 
and  a  married  man  can  never  be  innocently,  much  less  safely, 
received  by  any  lady,  and  though  Frances  Stuart  never  com- 
mitted a  lapse  firom  chastity,  her  reputation  suffered  from  her 
rash  flirtations  with  royalty. 

The  queen,  to  whom  the  Tunbridge  waters  had  long  been 
recommended,  having  at  length  obtained  a  payment  on  ac- 
count of  the  arrears  due  to  her  from  the  crown  sufficient  to 
furnish  the  needful  funds  for  her  joumqr,  removed  thither  on 
the  25th  of  July.  The  king  determined  to  accompany  her, 
not,  it  is  feared,  from  motives  of  conjugal  affection,  but  be- 
cause the  fair  Stuart,  who  had  just  been  appointed  one  of  her 
majesty's  maids  of  honour,  was  in  attendance. 

After  a  month's  residence  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  queen's 
health  continued  in  so  precarious  a  state,  that  a  visit  to  the 
baths  of  fiourbon  was  considered  necessary  for  her  by  her 
medical  attendants.  The  unprincipled  appropriation  of  her 
income  by  her  royal  consort,  left  her  majesty  destitute  of  the 

*  Many  scandals  toaching  this  lady  are  afloat  in  the  court  history  of  Charles 
n.,  yet  it  is  certun  that  she  might  have  played  the  part  of  a  second  Anne 
Boleyn,  if  she  had  not  possessed  a  hetter  heart  ^an  that  qneen.  She  was  very 
poor,  for  her  fitther,  Walter  Stoart,  lord  Blantyre,  a  yonnger  hranch  of  the 
legitimate  line  of  Lenox,  and  of  course  a  near  kinsman  to  the  crown,  was  a  gallant 
cavalier,  who  lost  his  all  in  the  defence  of  his  royal  relatiye,  Charles  I.  La  Belle 
Stuart  was  horn  jnst  hefore  the  death  of  Charles  L ;  she  was  educated  in  France, 
and  very  early  became  one  of  the  train  of  Henrietta  Maria.  Her  charms  drew 
the  attention  of  Loois  XIV.,  and  when  she  was  about  to  return  to  England  after 
the  Restoration  with  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  Louis  endeavoured,  by  flattering 
promises,  to  induce  the  young  beauty  to  stay  at  his  court.  The  queen,  however, 
insisted  on  carrying  her  off  with  her.  Louis  presented  her  with  a  rich  jewel  at 
her  departure.  She  was  appointed  maid  of  honour  to  queen  Catharine,  yet,  not* 
withstanding  her  lofty  descent,  she  was  nearly  destitute,  excepting  this  appoint- 
ment. Among  her  other  conquests,  one  in  humble  life  has  immortalized  her 
beauty ;  Philip  Botier,  the  royal  medal^  took  the  model  of  her  ftirm  for  the 
Britannia  on  the  copper  coinage  j  a  figure,  which  presents  an  exquisite  union  of 
slender  elegance  and  roundness  of  contour. 
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means  of  undertakii^  a  journey  into  the  heart  of  France^ 
even  if  she  had  been  wiUing,  by  quitting  England,  to  lea?e 
the  field  open  to  her  rival  in  Charleses  affections^  and  baaed 
the  chance  of  never  being  allowed  to  return.  Catharine  iras 
not  so  imbecile  aprincess  as  to  leave  the  game  in  her  enemies' 
hands,  nor  yet  to  involve  herself  in  difficulties  and  unpopa* 
larity  for  the  sake  of  going  to  a  foreign  spa,  when  there  was 
one  in  England  which  sir  Alexander  Eraser,  one  of  the  king's 
physicians,  assured  her  would  answer  the  same  puipoee; 
namely,  Bath,  of  which  he  earnestly  advised  her  majesty  to 
make  trial,  tdling  her  **  that  he  had  attended  queen  Henrietta 
Maria  to  Bourbon,  and  having  analysed  the  springs,  foimd 
them  precisely  of  the  same  quality  as  those  of  Bath.'^^  To 
Bath,  therefore^  queen  Catharine  decided  (m  going,  and  the 
king  very  oompkisantly  agreed  to  accompany  her.  The  lojal 
pair  took  up  their  abode,  with,  their  personal  retinue,  in 
Abbey-house,  the  residence  of  the  then  celebrated  phyadaiii 
Dr.  Pierce,  and  her  majesty  remained  under  his  care  during 
all  the  time  she  was  taking  the  waters,  firom  which  she  was 
considered  to  derive  much  benefit.' 

While  at  Bath,  their  majesties,  attended  by  the  principal 
personages  of  the  court,  made  a  state  visit  to  Bristol,  of  iriiifilL 
the  following  details  are  preserved  in  the  corporation  records 
of  that  city  \—''  1663,  Sept.  5.  Charles  II,  with  his  queen 
Catharine  came  from  Bath  to  Bristol,  and  with  them  came 
James  duke  of  York  and  his  duchess,  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
prince  Rupert,  and  a  great  train  of  nobility.  Thq^  came  in 
by  the  way  of  LawfordVgate,  where  the  mayor,  sir  Eobert 
Cason,  and  the  aldermen,  riding  in  their  scarlet  robes,  and 
all  the  council  of  the  city,  and  all  the  companies,  attended. 
And  when  the  mayor,  kneeling  down  to  reverence  his  majesty, 
had  delivered  the  sword  and  ensigns  of  his  authority  to  the 
king,  and  had  received  them  again,  the  recorder,  sir  Bobert 
Attkins,  made  an  oration.     Then  the  mayor  rode  before  the 

^History  of  Bath. 
*  Bath  Memmn,  by  Dr.  Pierce.     Dr.  Pierce,  in  his  Bath  Memoirs,  states  ^ 
the  court  were  twice  or  thrice  at  his  house  at  ^  abbey  dnrii^  his  life.    Tbifi, 
then,  would  be  Catharine  of  Braganza,  Maiy  Beatrice  of  Modenay  and  qoeen 
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king  and  queen  bareheaded^  carrying  the  aword :  in  this  order 
thejr  conducted  the  king  and  queen  to  air  Bichard  Rogers' 
honse^  where  they  were  splendidly  entertained.  After  dinner 
the  king  made  four  knights.^  The  queen  was  presented  with 
a  purse  containing  130  pieces  of  gold^  of  the  price  of  228. 
each :  the  cost  of  the  purse  was  7s.  6d.  The  streets  through 
which  the  procession  passed  were  all  sanded.  150  pieces  of 
ordnance  were  discharged  on  their  arriYal  and  departure  for 
Bath,  which  was  the  same  evening,  and  where  they  stayed 
for  a  month  to  use  the  baths,  and  then  returned  by  way  of 
Oxford  to  London/' 

After  spending,  two  months  very  agreeably,  in  visiting  the 
most  interesting  places  in  the  western  and  midland  counties 
with  her  royal  husband,  Catharine  returned  with  him  to 
Whitehall.  It  was  said  that  the  good  effects  of  the  Bath 
waters  were  counteracted  by  the  uneasiness  she  felt  at  the 
devotion  of  the  kingto  her  new  maid  of  honour,  the  beautiful 
Frances  Stuart;  but  she  betrayed  no  outward  symptoms  of 
jealousy  against  a  giddy  girl,  whom  she  saw  building  houses 
of  cards,  playing  at  bUndman's-buff,  and  talking  nonsense 
indiscriminately  to  all  the  court,  yet  had  proved  herself 
capable  of  awing  the  profligate  duke  of  Buckingham  when  he 
attempted  to  address  her  improperly.'  More  serious  cause 
for  disquiet  had  Catharine  in  the  alarming  signs  of  a  renewed 
intimacy  between  the  king  and  his  evil  genius,  lady  Casde- 
maine,  indicated  by  his  supping  with  her  the  very  night  he 
returned  to  WhitehalL  That  evening  old  father  Thames 
made  an  active  diversion  in  &vour  of  the  injured  queen  by 
inundating  my  lady  Castlemaine's  kitchen,  where  the  water 
rose  so  high,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  cook  to  roast  the 
chine  of  beef  that  was  ordered  for  his  majesty's  supper. 
When  Mrs.  Sarah,  her  housekeeper,  communicated  this  dis- 
aster to  her  mistress,  she  told  her,  with  a  formidable  excla- 
mation, "  that  she  must  set  the  house  on  fire  but  it  must  be 
roasted;"  so  it  was  carried  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Sarah's 

'  Cost  of  the  entertainment,  1,390/.  10«.  9d.  Kindly  oommunicated  by  Thomas 
Ganardy  esq.,  treasurer  &c  of  the  dty  of  BrutoL 
'  Count  Hamilton, 
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husband^  and  cooked  there.^     On  the  two  following  nights, 
October  the  11th  and  12th^  Charles  again  supped  with  hdy 
Castlemaine.     Two  or  three  days  after  this  return  to  his  old 
follies^  all  hopes  of  an  heir  to  England  for  the  present  were 
lost^  and  the  queen's  illness  was  succeeded  by  a  fever  of  so 
alarming  a  character,  that  her  death  was  hourly  expected, 
and,  indeed,  reported  in  the  court.'     The  king,  consdenoe- 
stricken  at  the  sight  of  her  sufferings  and  danger,  gave  way  to 
a  burst  of  passionate  tenderness  and  remorse,  and  wept  bit- 
terly.    Catharine  told  him  *'  she  willingly  left  all  the  world 
but  him ;"  on  which  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  by  her 
bedside,  and  bathing  her  hands  with  tears,  begged  her  ''to 
live  for  his  sake.'''     She  consoled  him  with  much  calmness 
and  sweetness,  telling  him  '^  that  she  should  rejoice  to  see  him 
in  a  state  that  would  put  it  into  his  power  to  marry  some 
princess  of  greater  merit  than  herself,  and  who  would  contri- 
bute more  to  his  happiness  and  the  good  of  his  realm."  They  I 
removed  the  king  by  force  firom  this  agitating  scene,  but  not  , 
till  he  was  so  much  overpowered  by  h's  feehngs  as  to  be  on 
the  point  of  fidnting;  while  the  few  Portuguese  attendants 
whom  she  had  been  permitted  to  retain,  distracted  every  one 
with  their  doleful  cries  and  lamentations.^ 

The  queen  contemplated  the  approach  of  death  with  the 
courage  of  a  philosopher  and  the  serenity  of  a  Christian. 
She  made  her  will,  gave  orders  for  many  domestic  arrange- 
ments, and  received  the  last  sacraments  of  her  church.  Her 
doctors  were  very  angry  with  her  priests  for  the  length  of 
time  they  occupied  the  royal  patient  in  performing  the  excit- 
ing solemnity  of  extreme  unction,  which  they  of  course  con- 
cluded would  aggravate  her  fever,  and  <liTniniR>i  the  chances  of 
her  recovery.  Contrary,  however,  to  all  expectation,  she  fell 
into  a  profound  sleep,  in  which  she  remained  with  Uttle  in- 
terruption five  hours.  She  then  awoke,  gargled  her  mouth, 
her  malady  being  a  spotted  fever  accompanied  with  sore 
throat,  and  then  sunk  to  sleep  again ;  but  there  was  no  dimi- 

^  Pepyt.  « Ibid. 

*  Letter  from  Arlington  to  Onnonde,  Oct  17, 1668,  in  Brown's  Mif<»iUnik 
^^ch,  4  Lettres  deM.de  Lionne,  in  Pepys  j  Appendix. 
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nution  in  the  violence  of  the  fever^  her  puke  beating  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  to  the  king's  or  lady  Suffolk^s^  who  were  both 
watching  over  her.  By  her  own  desire  she  had  her  luxuriant 
dark  hair  cut  off^  and  her  head  shared.  '^The  king/'  says 
Pepys^  ^^is  most  fondly  disconsolate  for  her^  and  weeps  by 
her^  which  makes  her  weep ;  which  some  one  this  day  told  me 
he  reckons  a  good  sign^  as  it  carries  away  some  rheum  from 
her  head/'  For  several  days  the  queen  vibrated  between  life 
and  death.  lionne^  the  French  ambassador^  wrote  to  his 
royal  master^  that^  '^between  the  25th  and  29th  of  October^ 
the  physicians  entertained  little  hopes  of  her  recovery.^'  He 
says,  that  *^  after  she  had  received  extreme  unction,  she  pre- 
ferred two  requests  to  the  king;  one,  that  her  body  might  be 
sent  to  Portugal  for  interment  in  the  tomb  of  her  ancestors ; 
the  other,  that  he  would  remember  the  obligation  into  which 
he  had  entered  never  to  separate  his  interests  from  those  of 
the  king  her  brother,  and  to  continue  his  protection  to  her 
distressed  people.*  For  the  last  of  these  requests,"  proceeds 
the  cool  diplomatist,  '^  we  shall  learn  the  success  in  time ;  for 
the  other,  I  doubt  not  he  will  very  willingly  satisfy  her.  The 
king  appears  to  me  very  much  afflicted ;  he  supped,  neverthe- 
less,  yesterday  evening  with  lady  Castlemaine,  and  conversed 
as  usual  with  mademoiselle  Stuart,  with  whom  he  is  very 
much  in  love.'''  It  was  generally  behoved  that  this  lively 
young  beauty,  who  had  made  almost  as  deep  an  impression 
on  the  heart  of  Charles  II.  as  Anne  Boleyn  formerly  did  on 
that  of  Henry  YIII.,  was  destined  for  the  same  preferment 
in  case  of  the  queen's  death.'  Charles,  however,  passed  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  in  the  chamber  of  his  sick  wife,  and 
bestowed  much  personal  attendance  on  her.  Of  this  she 
was  gratefrdly  sensible,  though  her  intellects  were  disordered 
by  the  violence  of  the  fever,  which  greatly  affected  her  brain. 
She  fancied,  in  her  dehrium,  that  she  had  borne  a  son,  and 
said,  ^^  She  was  much  troubled  that  her  boy  was  but  an  ugly 
boy."  The  king,  being  present,  to  humour  her,  said,  "  No,  it 
is  a  very  pretty  boy." — '^  Nay,"  rephed  she,  tenderly,  "  if  it  be 

^  Despatches  of  Lionzie^  in  Pepys ;  Appendix.  '  Ibid. 

■Pepys. 
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like  you,  it  is  a  fine  boy  indeed^  and  I  would  be  well  pleased 
with  iV 

The  passionate  instincts  of  maternity  continued  for  several 
days  to  haunt  the  childless  queen,  and  her  thoughts^  sleeping 
or  wakings  were  of  nothing  but  her  imaginary  offspring.^  On 
the  27th  of  October  she  fancied  she  had  three,  and  that  the 
girl  was  rery  Uke  the  king,  and,  happy  in  the  idea,  she  slept 
several  hours  that  night.  At  fiye  in  the  morning  her  phy- 
sician unwittingly  awaked  her  by  feeling  her  pulse,  and  the 
first  word  she  said  was,  "How  do  the  children?^"  This 
pleasant  delusion  perhaps  contributed  to  Catharine's  recoTeiy 
more  than  the  pigeons  that  were  applied  to  her  feet,  or  the 
cordial  prescription  of  sir  Francis  Fmjeon,  her  doctor,  which 
Pepys  says,  "in  her  despair,  did  give  her  rest/'  Waller, 
with  that  exquisite  perception  of  the  female  heart  which 
belongs  to  poetic  inspiration,  attributes,  with  greater  probsp 
biUty,  the  almost  miraculous  restoration  of  the  queen  to  the 
effect  of  her  royal  husband's  tender  sympathy^  In  the  com- 
plimentary verses  which  this  courtly  poet  addressed  to  her 
majesty  on  her  recovery  from  illness,  he  alludes  to  the  tears 
which  Charles  wept  over  her  in  the  following  graceful  lines: 

"  He  that  was  never  loiown  to  moom 
So  manj  kingdonu  from  him  torn. 
His  tears  reserved  for  yoa,  more  dear. 
More  prized,  than  all  thoee  kmgdoms  were. 
For  when  no  healing  art  prevail'^ 
When  oordials  and  elixirs  fail*d. 
On  yonr  pale  cheek  he  dropped  the  shower, 
Bevived  yon  like  a  dying  flower." 

The  recovery  of  the  queen  was,  however,  very  slow,  and 
her  state  continued  for  a  time  so  precarious,  that  Pepvs 
records  "  that  he  prudentially  sent  to  stop  the  making  of  his 
velvet  doak,  till  he  should  see  whether  she  would  live  or  die,'' 
so  variously  at  times  are  the  minds  of  human  beings  affected 
by  the  consideration  of  the  frail  tenure  on  which  a  fellow- 
creature  is  supposed  to  hold  existence  I  The  general  report 
of  her  m^esty's  health  on  the  29th  of  October  was,  "  The 
queen  mends  apace,  but  yet  talks  idle  stilL^^  On  the  30th, 
'^The  queen  continues  light-headed,  but  in  hopes  to  recover/' 
*  Pepys.  «  md. 
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She  was  not  out  of  danger  in  the  first  week  of  November, 
when .  she  was  exposed  to  the  fatigue  and  excitement  of  a 
state  visit  from  monsieur  de  Lionne,  the  French  ambassador, 
and  monsieur  de  Cateu,  a  gentleman  of  rank  from  the  court 
of  Louis  XrV.,  who  had  arrived  from  Paris  the  night  before, 
charged  with  compliments  of  condolence  from  that  monarch 
and  his  queen  to  her  majesty  on  her  sickness.  Although 
queen  Catharine  still  kept  her  bed,  and  had  occasional  fits  of 
delirium,  it  was  a  matter  of  royal  etiquette  that  the  greetings 
of  their  French  majesties  should  be  delivered  to  her  in  person, 
and  that  she  should  give  them  a  gracious  reception.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  it  was  the  fashion  at  that  time  for  kings, 
queens,  and  persons  nearly  allied  to  the  crown,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  to  be  harassed  with  a  thousand  impertinent 
ceremonies  in  the  time  of  sickness ;  and  the  more  imminent 
the  danger,  the  more  solemn  and  elaborate  were  the  ceremo- 
nies, and  the  greater  the  influx  of  visitors,  rendering  the 
doubtful  chances  of  recovery  next  to  impossible.  The  luxury 
of  privacy  was  never  allowed  to  royal  personages  in  those 
days.  They  were  bom  in  pubUc,  they  dressed  and  undressed 
in  public,  they  ate  and  drank  in  public,  and  they  died  in 
public,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  princes,  bishops,  judges, 
cabinet-ministers,  and  foreign  ambassadors  watching  their 
last  agonies,  for  they  were  never  allowed  the  comfort  of  a 
quiet  room  in  sickness,  or  a  peaceful  departure  from  this  life. 
And  notwithstanding  all  this  pomp  and  parade  of  death,  every 
intricate  symptom  of  the  illustrious  patient^s  malady  was 
attributed  to  the  effects  of  poison,  administered  through  the 
machinations  of  the  nearest  of  kin. 

As  Charles  II.  had  been  so  indifferent  a  husband,  and  the 
reversion  of  his  royal  hand  was  already  awarded,  by  report, 
to  the  fair  Stuart  and  others,  he  was  of  course  desirous  that 
the  envoys  of  France  should  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  speaking  to  his  poor  queen,  that  they  might,  in  case  of 
the  worst,  bear  honourable  testimony  for  him  that  he  had 
not  hastened  her  departure.  Late  as  it  was  in  the  evening 
when  monsieur  Cateu  arrived  in  London,  he  was  immediately 
conducted  to  Whitehall  by  the  ambassador,  who  knew  king 

VOL.  v.  0  0 
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Charles  was  impatient  for  his  coming.'  The  king  recdved 
him  very  graciously,  and  wished  him  to  see  the  queen  directly ; 
bnt  as  she  was  asleep,  the  visit  was  deferred  till  the  next 
day.  At  the  appointed  hour  they  came,  and  were  introdn- 
ced  by  king  Charles  into  the  ruelle  of  her  majesty's  bed.' 
The  king,  according  to  the  report  of  M.  de  Lionne,  took  the 
pains  to  deliver  the  complimentary  messages  of  the  king  and 
queen  of  Prance  to  queen  Catharine  himself,  which  cost  him 
some  trouble,  for  the  fever  had  rendered  her  so  deaf,  that  it 
was  only  by  going  very  close  to  her,  and  bawling  in  her  ear, 
that  she  could  be  made  to  understand  what  was  said.  When 
she  comprehended  the  purport  of  this  really  unseasonable  Tisit, 
she  testified  much  satisfaction,  and  said  a  few  words  to  that  effect, 
in  reply,  very  intelligibly.  '*  Since  that  time,'*  continues  the 
ambassador,  who  certainly  never  could  have  experienced  him- 
eelf  the  misery  of  being  teased  with  such  pompous  absurdity 
during  the  low  stage  of  a  malignant  typhus  fever,  ''  her  majesty 
finds  herself  better ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  care  your 
majesty  has  taken  in  sending  to  make  her  this  visit,  has  con- 
tributed more  to  her  cure  than  all  the  doctors.  They  naake 
us  hope  she  is  out  of  danger,  but  she  wanders  firequently  still, 
which  shows  that  the  brain  is  affected,  for  the  fever  is  scarcely 
high  enough  to  cause  that  symptom.  One  must  have  seen 
what  I  have  to  believe  this,  for  the  meanest  among  the 
courtiers  takes  the  liberty  of  marrying  his  royal  master  again, 
each  according  to  his  own  inclination,  but  the  most  confident 
speak  of  the  daughter  of  the  prince  de  Ligne,'  fix)m  which  the 
king  of  Spain  might  gain  some  advantage ;  but  I  can  assure 
your  majesty  that  these  projects  are  very  likely  to  be  broken 

^  Despatches  of  M.  de  Lionne,  Oct.  26 — Nov.  5, 1663. 

*  This  was  the  space  or  alley  in  the  fdcoye  between  the  bed  and  the  wbH, 
which  was  approached  by  confidential  attendants^  or  persons  who  were  hoooored 
with  a  private  interview,  through  a  small  door  near  the  bed's  head,  commanioat- 
ing  with  a  secret  passage  and  staircase :  the  proverbial  ezpressbn  of  badc-stairs 
intrigues  has  reference  to  this  arrangement.  In  the  old  palaces  and  hotels  in 
France,  the  fashion  of  the  alcove  may  still  be  seen  in  the  state  bed-rooms.  In 
some  chambers  tliere  are  two  alcoves,  forming  small  apartments,  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  room  by  silk  and  wire  cartains,  and  sometimes  by  elegant  draperies, 
which  are  festooned  back  or  closed  at  pleasure. 

^  Charles  had  been  attached  to  this  lady  during  his  exile,  and  it  was  even  im- 
ported that  he  had  two  sons,  the  firuit  of  a  private  marriage  with  her. 
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ty  the  recovery  of  the  sick,  and  that  few  people  wUl  rejoice  in 
it,  unless  it  be  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York,  who  would 
otherwise  see  the  fine  hopes  which  at  present  flatter  them  dis- 
tanced, as  it  is  said  this  queen  can  never  bear  children/^ 

It  was  observed  by  that  xmiversal  observer  Pepys,  that  king 
Charles's  hair,  during  the  queen's  illness,  had  grown  very 
grey,  which  seemed  to  aflFord  an  excuse  to  the  monarch  for 
adopting  the  then  prevailing  fashion  of  wearing  a  periwig, — 
a  mode  that  was  introduced  at  the  era  of  his  restoration 
by  prudent  roundheads,  who  thought  to  avoid  the  sneers 
of  the  court  by  emulating  the  flowing  locks  of  the  cavaliers. 
In  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  the  cavaUers  had  the 
folly  to  cut  off  their  envied  love-locks  and  put  on  the  periwig 
imitations,  which  their  old  enemies  had  devised  to  cover  the 
evidence  of  their  late  party  principles  when  loyalty  became 
the  fashion;  Pepys,  though  he  indulged  himself  even  to 
extravagance  in  the  article  of  periwigs,  confessed  that  the 
duke  of  York's  hair,  even  when  he  saw  it  cut  short  in  order 
to  be  covered  with  one  of  these  modish  appendages,  was 
pretty  enough  to  have  served  instead.  The  ringlet  periwig 
of  the  Restoration  soon  amplified  into  the  tasteless  fashion  of 
the  campaign  and  Marlborough  wigs,  which  were  in  turn 
succeeded  by  the  endless  barbarisms  of  perukes,  bag- wigs, 
tic  .wigs,  cannon-wigs,  and  bob-wigs,  which,  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  quarter,  caricatured  the  countenances  of  Eng- 
lish gentlemen. 

The  conunenoement  of  the  year  1664  found  queen  Catha- 
rine perfectly  recovered,  and  greatly  improved  in  her  English. 
The  courtiers  were  amused  with  the  pretty  little  phrases  she 
used  in  order  to  explain  herself.  One  day,  when  she  meant 
to  say  that  she  did  not  like  one  of  the  horses  that  appeared 
mettlesome  and  full  of  tricks,  she  innocently  said,  "  He  did 
make  too  much  vanity."  The  affection  the  king  had  testified 
for  her  during  the  period  of  her  sickness  appeared  to  have 
been  as  evanescent  as  his  tears,  and  he  now  devoted  himself 
openly  to  the  fair  Stuart,  whom  he  admired  the  more  because 
he  found  it  impossible  to  prevail  over  her  virtue.  Lady 
Castlemaine  was  furiously  jealous  of  her  youthful  rival,  and 

o  o2 
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the  more  her  own  influence  with  the  king  decreased^  the  moie 
fiercely  and  openly  did  she  assert  her  claims  on  his  attention. 
One  day,  being  at  the  theatre,  in  the  next  box  to  that  occu- 
pied by  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York,  she  leaned  over 
several  other  ladies  to  whisper  to  his  majesty,  and  then  boldly 
rose  up,  and  walking  into  the  royal  box,  seated  herself  at  the 
king's  right  hand,  between  him  and  the  duke  of  York,  vhich 
put  every  one  there,  and  the  king  himself,  out  of  countenance.' 
Charles,  though  a  tyrannical  husband  to  the  amiable  and  vir- 
tuous consort  by  whom  he  was  only  too  tenderly  beloved, 
wanted  the  moral  courage  to  emancipate  himself  from  the 
shameless  virago  whom  he  had  ceased  to  love,  and  who  ex- 
posed him  to  the  contempt  of  his  court. 

A  new  and  very  el^ant  open  carriage,  called  '  a  calash/ 
had  been  brought  from  France  as  a  present  to  the  king,  which 
was  the  admiration  of  every  one  who  saw  it.  The  queen 
begged  the  king  to  allow  her  to  go  out  in  it,  vnth  her  sister- 
in-law  the  duchess  of  York,  the  first  time  it  was  used.  Lady 
Castlemaine,  having  seen  them  in  it,  demanded  the  loan  of 
it  for  the  first  fine  day,  for  a  drive  in  Hyde-park,  which  was 
then,  as  now,  the  fashionable  resort  of  the  beau  tnonde  for 
carriage  drives  and  equestrian  exercise.  The  fair  Stuart  made 
the  same  request,  and  a  most  violent  scene  took  place  between 
the  rival  goddesses ;  but  the  king  gave  the  preference  to  the 
reigning  object  of  his  idolatry,  and  from  that  hour  the  hatred 
between  lady  Castlemaine  and  her  became  irreconcilable.' 
The  meekness  and  forbearance  of  the  ill-treated  queen 
afibrded  a  strong  contrast  to  the  violence  of  the  proud,  con- 
tentious woman  whom  Charles  had  the  folly  to  prefer  to  her. 
Catharine  even  hesitated  to  enter  her  own  dressing-room 
without  giving  some  intimation  of  her  approach,  lest  she 
should  have  the  mortification  of  surprising  the  king  in  the 
midst  of  a  love-scene  with  one  or  other  of  her  ladies.  Then, 
too,  she  was  unjustly  wronged  out  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  crown  lands  in  which  she  had  been  jointured,  the  king 
having  let  them  at  merely  nominal  rents  to  one  of  his  worth- 
less courtiers,  lord  Fitzharding,  who  was  a  favourite  of  lady 
^  Pepys.  '  Count  Hamilton. 
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Castlemaine's.  The  king  had  ahready  exhausted  all  his  ro- 
Bources^  and  involved  himself  considerably  in  debt.  The  pre- 
carious nature  of  the  queen^s  income,  and  the  frequent  defaults 
she  had  to  bear  from  the  exchequer,  taught  her  habits  of 
economy  from  necessity ;  and  this  at  length  degenerated  into 
avarice,  or,  at  any  rate,  over-strictness  in  requiring  her  dues. 
She  suspected  all  her  officers  of  the  same  want  of  honesty 
that  she  experienced  from  their  royal  master,  which  obtained 
for  her  the  unpopular  character  of  a  "  hard  woman  to  deal 
with/'  William  Prynne,  however,  who  had  been  pilloried  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  for  his  contemptuous  writing  against 
queen  Henrietta  Maria,  held  Catharine  of  Braganza  in  such 
high  esteem,  that  he  endeavoured  to  put  her  in  the  way  of 
improving  her  revenue,  by  a  revival  of  the  ancient  claims  of 
the  queens  of  England  to  the  aurum  reffirue,  or  queen-gold. 
He  even  exerted  his  antiquarian  talents  and  research  in  writ- 
ing a  book  on  the  subject,  which  he  dedicated  to  her  majesty. 
Charles  II.  was  highly  amused  at  the  devotion  manifested  by 
the  stem  old  roundhead  to  his  popish  consort,  and  his  zeal  for 
her  pecuniary  interests,  but  he  judged  it  imadvisable  to  moot 
the  point  of  the  obsdete  queenly  privilege  to  which  Prynne 
set  forth  her  right, — a  right  whidi  had  merged  in  the  crown 
ever  since  the  offices  of  sovereign  and  queen  had  been  vested 
in  the  person  of  Mary  Tudor,  and  more  completely  so  in  that 
of  EUzabeth.' 

Queen  Catharine  went  with  her  royal  husband,  on  the 
21st  of  March,  to  see  him  open  the  session  of  parliament  in 

1  When  Charles  II.  wan  asked  what  conm  oaght  to  be  porsued  with  Prynne, 
who  was  beginnmg  to  get  very  troublesome  to  his  government,  "  Odds  fish  V 
replied  the  king,  "he  wants  something  to  do.  I'll  make  him  keeper  of  the 
Tower  records,  and  set  him  to  put  them  in  order,  which  will  keep  him  in  em« 
ployment  for  the  next  twenty  years."  The  restless  actiyity  of  the  antiquarian 
lepublican  exerted  itself  to  good  porpose  in  reforming  the  chaos  that  was  com- 
mitted to  his  care ;  the  value  he  felt  for  the  mumments  of  history  imbued  him 
with  a  veneration  for  regality  itself,  and  the  man  who  had  refosed  either  to 
drink  king  Charles's  health,  or  to  doff  his  hat  while  others  drank  it,  became  a 
stickler  for  the  right  divine  of  kings,  and  an  advocate  for  the  restoration  of  the 
privileges  and  immunities  accorded  in  the  good  old  times  to  theii  consorts.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  justify  the  severity  of  the  Star-chamber  sentence  that  had 
been  inflicted  on  his  own  person,  by  declaring  "  that  if  they  had  taken  his  head 
when  they  deprived  him  of  lus  ears,  he  had  been  only  given  his  deserts." 
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person^  on  which  occasion  his  majesty  delivered  a  long  ^eech 
from  the  throne.  Charles  had  been  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
publication  of  varions  caricatures  against  his  royal  person  by 
the  Dutch  repubUcan  party.  In  one  of  these  he  was  lepre* 
sented  with  all  his  pockets  turned  inside  out,  begging  for 
money  of  his  parliament.  In  another  he  appears  led  by  two 
ladies^  and  threatened  by  a  third. 

The  queen^s  master  of  the  horse^  Edward  Montagae,  was 
dismissed  by  the  king  in  May.  His  offence  was  supposed  to 
be  his  great  attachment  to  the  service  of  his  royal  mistress, 
whose  cause  he  always  upheld  with  more  warmth  than  dis- 
cretion. The  profligate  companions  of  the  king  endeavoured 
to  excite  his  majesty's  jealousy  against  Montague^  by  sapig 
he  was  in  love  with  the  queen,  and  that  his  majesty  ought 
to  have  a  care  of  his  wife.  It  was  reported  that  Charles  (me 
day  forgot  his  own  dignity  and  the  respect  due  to  his  virtaom 
consort  so  far,  as  to  ask  Montague,  in  a  bantering  tone, ''  How 
his  mistress  did?'"  Catharine  submitted  to  the  loss  of  her 
faithful  attendant  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  would  not  accept 
any  one  else  in  his  place  till  after  his  death. 

Catharine  was  a  princess  of  very  simple  tastes  and  indina- 
tions,  of  which  the  furniture  and  arrangements  of  her  private 
apartments  in  Whitehall  afford  convincing  proof.  '^Mr. 
Pierce,'*  says  Pepys,  *' showed  me  the  queen's  bedchamber 
and  her  closet,  where  she  had  nothing  but  some  pretty  pious 
pictures  and  books  of  devotion,  and  her  holy  water  at  her 
head  as  she  sleeps.  She  had  an  illuminated  dock  near  her 
bed,  in  order  to  see  what  the  hour  was  in  the  night.  She 
had  also  a  curiously  inlaid  cabinet  of  ebony,  mother-of-peail, 
ivory,  and  silver,  which  contained  a  smaU  altar  and  rdic^ 
with  all  things  necessary  for  her  private  devotions."  The 
king's  closet,  at  this  time,  was  so  richly  and  elaboratelf 
adorned  with  paintings  and  other  costly  ornaments  and  fur- 
niture, that  our  author  declared  himself  to  be  absolutely 
dazzled  and  bewildered  with  the  abundance  of  objects  of 
attraction.     As  for  the  apartmaits  of  his  mistresses,  they 

*PepyB. 
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were  decorated  with  every  thing  that  luxury  could  devise  or 
extravagance  supply,  rivalling  the  descriptions  in  the  Arabian 
and  Persian  tales  in  their  splendour.  Evelyn  was  disgusted 
with  the  magnificence  he  saw  displayed  by  these  women. 

Queen  Catharine  sat  for  her  picture  twice  to  Huysmann, 
the  Dutch  artist,  this  year.  She  was  painted  once  in  the 
character  of  St.  Catharine,  and  once  as  a  shepherdess.  This 
artist  chose  her  for  the  model  of  his  Madonnas.  Her  best 
portraits  are  by  Lely,  and  her  most  becoming  costume  is 
black  velvet.  This  summer,  however,  she  and  her  maids  of 
honour  aiSfected  silver  lace  gowns.  They  all  walked  from 
Whitehall  in  procession  to  the  chapel  of  St.  James^s-palacc^ 
through  the  park,  in  this  glittering  costume,  in  the  bright 
morning  sunshine.  Parasols  being  unknown  in  England  at 
that  era,  the  courtly  belles  used  the  gigantic  green  shading 
fans  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  queen  and  her  Por- 
tuguese ladies,  to  shield  their  complexions  from  the  sun^ 
when  they  did  not  wish  wholly  to  obscure  their  charms  by 
putting  on  their  masks.  BoUi  were  in  general  use  in  this 
reign.  The  green  shading  fan  is  of  Moorish  origin,  and  for 
more  than  a  century  after  the  marriage  of  Catharine  of  Bra- 
ganza  was  considered  an  indispensable  luxury  by  our  &ir  and 
stately  ancestral  dames,  who  used  them  in  open  carriages,  in 
the  promenade,  and  at  prayers,  where  they  ostentatiously 
screened  their  devotions  from  public  view  by  spreading  them 
before  their  faces  while  they  knelt.  The  India  trade  opened 
by  Catharine^s  marriage-treaty  soon  suppUed  the  ladies  of 
England  with  fans  better  adapted,  by  their  lightness  and 
elegance,  to  be  used  as  weapons  of  coquetry  at  balls  and 
plays.  Addison  has  devoted  several  papers  in  the  Spectator 
to  playful  satire  on  these  toys,  from  whence  the  now  general 
terms  of  flirt  and  flirtation  have  been  derived.  The  genius 
of  Watteau,  and  other  French  and  Menush  artists,  was  first 
brought  into  notice  by  the  employment  of  painting  shep- 
herdesses in  hoop-petticoats  and  swains  in  full-bottomed  wigs, 
with  cupids,  nymphs,  and  the  usual  machinery  of  antiquated 
courtships,  on  the  mounts  of  £euis. 
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The  hostile  relations  between  Holland  and  England  rai- 
dering  it  expedient  for  the  king  to  commence  his  naval  pre- 
parations to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  country,  lord  Sand- 
wich was  ordered  to  put  to  sea  early  in  July  1664,  and  the 
queen  was  promised  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  her  royal 
husband  to  see  the  fleet  go  down  to  the  Hope.  King  Charles 
himself  thus  notices  her  desire  to  witness  this  noble  spectade.^ 
"  My  wife  ia  so  a&aid  that  she  shall  not  see  the  fleet  bdbre 
it  goes  out,  that  she  intends  to  set  out  from  this  place  [White- 
hall] on  Monday  next,  with  the  afternoon  tide ;  therefore  let 
all  the  yachts,  except  that  which  the  French  ambassador  has, 
be  ready  at  Gravesend  by  that  time/'  Catharine  enjoyed  the 
gratification  of  her  wish,  for  Charles  took  both  her  and  his 
royal  mother  on  board  the  fleet  at  Chatham,  before  it  left  the 
port  the  last  week  in  May.  A  few  days  afterwards  they 
went  down  to  Chatham  again,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  heat  of  the  sun,  Charles  took  oflT  both  his  periwig  and 
waistcoat  to  cool  himself,  and  got  a  violent  cold,  which  brought 
on  a  feyer,  and  he  was  obhged  to  be  bled,  and  to  keep  his 
room  for  two  or  three  days.''* 

This  year  some  attention  was  excited  at  court  by  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Mompesson,  of  the  nocturnal  disturbances  of 
his  house  at  Tedworth,  Wiltshire,  by  the  freaks  of  an  in- 
visible drummer,  who  had  alarmed  his  family  every  night  for 
more  than  a  year.'  This  story  Mr.  Mompesson  repeated  to 
the  king  and  queen,  on  which  Charles  despatched  his  favourite, 
lord  Falmouth,  and  the  queen  her* chamberlain,  lord  Chester- 
field, to  examine  into  the  truth  of  it ;  but  neither  of  them 
could  see  or  hear  any  thing  that  was  extraordinary.  About 
a  twelvemonth  afterwards  his  majesty  told  lord  Chesterfield 

*  Inedit^d  autograph  letter  of  Charles  II.,  without  date;  Brit.  Mm.  MS. 
•Lansdowne,  120,  folio  202.  '  Despatches  of  Lionne. 

'  This  incident  furnished  the  plot  of  Addison's  elegant  comedy.  The  Drmnmffi 
or  the  Haunted  House ;  hut  it  would  have  added  to  the  interest  and  humour  of 
the  play,  if  the  author  had  introduced  among  the  dramaiU  persona  the  cha- 
racters of  queen  Catharine's  courtly  lord  chamherlain  and  the  hrare  earl  of  Fal* 
mouth,  who,  soon  after,  was  killed  by  the  tude  of  lus  royal  commander  the  duke 
of  York,  in  the  triumphant  naval  engagement  between  the  fleets  of  England  and 
HoILmd. 
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that  he  had  discovered  the  cheat,  which  Mr.  Mompesson 
had  confessed  to  him:  the  king's  statement  was,  however, 
incorrect. 

Catharine's  passionate  love  for  her  own  comitry  betrayed 
her  into  a  very  unlady-like  breach  of  that  stately  courtesy, 
with  which  the  science  of  royalty  teaches  princes  to  conceal 
their  private  feelings  on  all  pubUc  occasions.  Her  dignity  as 
queen  of  England  ought  to  have  compelled  her  to  for^t  the 
national  animosity  of  a  daughter  of  Braganza  towards  Spain, 
but  the  manner  in  which  she  permitted  it  to  break  forth  at 
the  first  audience  of  the  new  Spanish  ambassador,  at  White- 
hall, September  19th,  1664,  is  related,  with  evident  vexation, 
by  sir  Henry  Bennet  to  sir  Richard  Fanshawe,  the  English 
minister  at  the  court  of  Madrid : — 

"  Three  days  ago  don  Pfttricio  Omeledio  had  his  audience  of  entry,  in  the 
quality  of  resident,  of  his  migesty ;  and  having  finished  that,  asked  to  receive 
the  same  honour  from  the  qaeen,  who,  heuig  discomposed  a  little  more  than 
could  have  heen  wished,  and  forhidding  him  in  his  harangue  to  speak  to  her  in 
Spanish,  he  suhmitted  to  her  pleasure  herein,  and  continued  it  in  French,  acquit- 
ting himself  therein  with  all  fitting  respect  on  his  part>  which  I  say  to  your 
excellency,  that  the  story,  that  will  certainly  he  made  thereof,  may  not  altogether 
surprise  you.*" 

Spanish  was,  however,  Catharine's  mother's  native  language, 

and  a  few  weeks  after  this  weak  manifestation  of  her  hostility 

to  that  nation,  she  made  her  rx>urt  put  on  mourning  for  her 

Spanish  cousin,  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.'     One  cause  of 

her  intemperate  burst  of  temper  was,  of  course,  the  recent 

demand  of  the  Spanish  government  that  Tangier  should  be 

given  up  to  them.     Charles  II.  rephed  to  this  requisition, 

'^  that  they  had  no  more  to  do  with  it,  than  they  had  with 

Plymouth:  that  Tangier  was  an  ancient  acquisition  of  the 

crown  of  Portugal ;  that  he  had  received  it  as  a  part  of  his 

queen's  dowry;  and  if  they  would  not  allow  that  to  give  him 

a  lawful  right  to  the  place,  they  had  better  tell  him  at  once 

that  they  would  come  to  a  quarrel  with  him  for  it,  in  which 

case  he  should  know  how  to  proceed.^' 

Catharine  went  with  her  ladies  in  her  state-barge  to  see  a 

ship-launch  at  Woolwich,  October  26.     The  wind  and  waves 

^  Letters  of  the  earl  of  Arlington,  vol.  ii.  p.  44.  '  Ibid.,  p.  64. 
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were  so  rough  that  day,  that  the  duchess  of  Buckingham  and 
the  fiiir  mistress  Boynton,  one  of  her  maids  of  honour^  were 
as  much  indisposed  as  if  they  had  been  at  sea.  The  queen 
alone  felt  no  inconvenience/  The  king^  the  duke  of  York, 
and  the  French  ambassador  came  in  the  royal  carriages  by 
land.  The  ship,  which  was  built  by  Pett,  was  successfully 
laimched,  and  much  admired  by  the  king,  who  said  ''she 
had  the  finest  bow  that  he  ever  saw  /'  and  the  French  am- 
bassador gives  a  Uvely  description  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  this  vessel,  which  carried  70  guns.  Charles  behaved  reiy 
graciously  on  this  occasion  to  the  veteran  naval  commanders 
of  the  conunonwealth  who  were  present.  He  told  the  French 
ambassador,  in  his  jocose  way,  before  them,  ''that  they  bad 
all  had  the  plague,  but  were  now  perfectly  cured  of  the 
malady,  and  were  less  likely  to  have  it  again  than  others.'^ 
They  then  went  down  to  the  Nore  in  the  newly-launched 
vessel,  and  returned  in  the  royal  yacht,  where  they  partook 
of  a  noble  banquet.  The  king's  carriages  were  to  meet 
them  again  at  Woolwich.  Meantime  a  very  rough  swell  came 
on ;  the  hail  and  rain  descended  in  torrents ;  every  lady  but 
the  queen  was  sea-sick,  and  she,  who  had  come  with  ber 
ladies  firom  Whitehall  to  Woolwich  in  the  royal  yacht,  and 
was  expected  to  return  the  same  way,  played  his  majesty  and 
the  gentlemen  a  sly  trick,  by  stealing  on  shore  with  her 
ladies  and  taking  possession  of  the  coaches  which  had  been 
sent  for  the  king  and  the  ambassador, ''  making  it,''  complains 
his  excellency,'  "her  pleasure  to  see  the  other  xmfortunates 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  tempest,  and  not  caring  what 
became  of  us.  It  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  to  London  in 
the  barge,  and  we  were  obliged  to  get  horses  and  carriages 
at  Greenwich  to  take  us  to  Whitehall.''  Lionne,  in  this 
letter,  expresses  his  admiration  of  the  grandeur  of  the  British 
ships. 

Qn  the  3rd  of  June,  1665,  the  greatest  naval  victory  that 
had  yet  been  gained  by  England  was  won  by  the  fleet  under 
the  duke  of  York's  command,  between  Southwold  and  Har- 
^  Pepjk    Letter  of  M.  do  Lionne  to  Loou  XIV.  '  )L  de  Up^ja 
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wich.  The  Dutch  biographer  and  editor  of  the  Political 
Maxims  of  the  pensionary  De  Witt,  mentions  this  terrible 
defeat  of  the  Dutch  fleet  '^  as  the  most  lamentable  disaster  that 
had  ever  befallen  his  country,  and  the  most  signal  advantage 
ever  gained  by  England  over  Holland/'  He  could  not,  as  a 
faithful  historian,  omit  this  allusion  in  his  brief  biographical 
notice  of  the  unfortunate  statesman  who,  up  to  that  period, 
had  governed  the  states  of  Holland  so  ably,  as  to  render  that 
trading  repubUc  the  most  formidable  naval  power  in  Europe. 
The  fleet  of  Great  Britain,  under  the  command  of  that  skilful 
and  intrepid  naval  chief,  James  duke  of  York,  gave  their  pride 
a  check  in  the  hard-fought  battle  off  the  coast  of  Suffolk^ 
which  cost  Holland  the  loss,  at  the  very  lowest  computation, 
of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line  taken  or  destroyed,  7000  men,  and 
four  admirals.  The  duke  of  York,  whose  ship,  the  Boyal 
Charles,  sustained  the  heaviest  fire,  blew  up  the  Dutch  admiral 
Opdam's  ship,  the  Eendracht,  in  dose  encounter,  and  this 
brilliant  action  decided  the  contest  in  &vour  of  the  .British  fleet, 
with  the  comparatively  trifling  loss  of  600  men.  James  led 
the  chase  tiU  darkness  preserved  the  fugitive  and  dismayed 
Dutch  firom  further  castigation  for  the  present.  This  great 
national  triumph  was  the  most  memorable  of  the  successive 
victories  recorded  in  the  naval  annals  of  Great  Britain,  during 
the  sharp  contest  for  the  empire  of  the  seas  between  this 
country  and  Holland  at  that  era,  which  Mr.  Macaulay  has 
represented  as  peculiarly  disgraceful  to  the  British  flag.  Those 
superficial  readers  who  not  having  taken  the  trouble  of  inves* 
tigating  the  history  of  the  period,  but,  dazzled  by  that  brilliant 
sophistry  which  may  truly  be  called  words  verstM  facts,  are 
inclined  to  adopt  Mr.  Macaulay's  statement,  may,  by  a  refer- 
ence even  to  no  deeper  book  than  Salmon's  Chronology,  or 
any  other,  see  that,  in  his  zeal  to  deprive  our  two  last  Stuart 
kings  of  the  credit  which,  with  all  their  faults,  was  their  due 
in  regard  to  maritime  and  commercial  affairs,  he  has  enlarged 
every  trifling  advantage  gained  by  the  Dutch,  and  omitted- 
to  mention  dther  of  the  naval  victories  won  by  the  duke 
of  York.  Now  this  is  about  as  fair  as,  in  reviewing  the 
reign  of  Geoi^  the  Third,  to  dwell  on  the  trifling  advan* 
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tage  gained  by  the  enemy  at  Teneriffe^  and  ignore  the  battles 
of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar.  The  surprise  of  our  ships  at 
Upnor  took  place  during  the  deceitful  conferences  for  peace 
at  Buda^  when  the  vigilance  of  the  British  ministers  bad 
been  lulled  by  the  idea  that  hostihties  had  actually  ceased. 
The  Dutch  made  capture  of  one  ship,  and  burned  three 
others, — a  revenge  De  Witt  had  meditated  ever  since  sir 
Robert  Holmes,  August  8,  1666,  entered  the  channel  between 
Uhc  and  Schelling,  burned  two  Dutch  men  of  war  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  merchant  vessels  with  their  cai^oes,  and 
reduced  the  town  of  Brandaris  to  ashes.  When  accounts 
are  fairly  balanced,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Dutch  had  small 
cause  to  boast  themselves  of  the  result  of  their  contest  with 
Britain,  which,  however,  they  never  had  the  hardihood  to  do 
till  ''  their  servant"  as  they  proudly  termed  William  prince  of 
Orange,  was  invested  with  the  monarchy  of  England ;  then, 
and  not  till  then,  did  the  flag  of  England  ever  experience 
a  stain.  These  details,  irrelevant  though  they  be  to  the 
biography  of  Catharine  of  Braganza,  are  illustrative  of  the 
history  of  her  consort's  reign,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  accept- 
able to  readers  who  fed  tliat  love  for  their  country  which 
impels  every  noble  English  heart  to  exult  in  the  vindication 
of  her  national  honour. 

The  rejoicings  for  this  mighty  victory  were  damped  by  the 
consternation  that  had  seized  all  hearts  on  account  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  plague,  the  most  terrible  visitation  of  the 
kind  ever  known  in  England.  Although  many  houses  were 
marked  with  '  the  red  cross,^  and  the  work  of  desolation  was 
rapidly  increasing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palace,  the  king  and 
queen  did  not  abandon  Whitehall  till  the  29th  of  June,  when 
they,  with  the  duke  of  York,  accompanied  the  queen-mother, 
who  was  leaving  England,  on  her  journey.  Catharine  returned 
that  night  to  Hampton-Court,  but  the  royal  brothers  attended 
Henrietta  as  far  as  the  Downs.  The  plague  speedily  extend- 
ing to  Hampton-Court,  their  majesties  and  the  court  left  it  on 
the  27th  for  Salisbury.  On  this  occasion  the  queen  and  her 
ladies  exhibited  a  new-fashioned  travelling  costume,  which 
Pepys,  who  saw  them  set  off,  thus  describes :  "  It  was  pretty 
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to  see  the  pretty  young  ladies  dressed  like  men^  in  velvet 
coats^  caps  with  ribbons  and  laced  bands,  just  like  men,  only 
the  duchess  herself  it  did  not  become/^  The  duchess  of 
York,  having  grown  very  fat,  had  lost  all  pretensions  to  tliat 
elegance  of  contour  which  was  requisite  to  set  off  dresses 
fitting  close  to  the  shape.  It  was  agreed  on  the  spot  that 
the  duke  and  duchess,  with  their  retinue,  should  set  off  direct 
for  York,  much  to  their  satisfaction,  for  the  court  was  in  so 
uncomfortable  a  state  just  then,  through  the  rival  parties  of 
the  queen  and  lady  Castlemaine,  that  they  were  glad  to  escape 
from  being  imphcated  in  any  of  the  quarrels  and  intrigues 
that  were  going  on/  If  any  thing  could  have  recalled  the  king 
and  his  evil  companions  to  a  sense  of  the  wickedness  of  their 
Uves,  it  would  have  been  the  awful  reflection  that  the  sword 
of  the  destroying  angel  was  even  then  suspended  over  them, 
and  sweeping  thousands  daily  to  the  tomb.^  To  the  excited 
fancies  of  many  of  those  who  remained  in  the  metropolis,  the 
vision  of  a  flaming  sword,  reaching  from  Westminster  to  the 
Tower,  seemed  nightly  present,  like  the  meteor  sword  that 
hung  over  Jerusalem  during  the  siege.  The  appearance  of  a 
comet  some  months  before  had  caused  superstitious  feelings 
of  alarm  to  the  weak-minded,  by  whom  it  was  regarded  with 
scarcely  less  terror  than  that  with  which  the  Anglo-Saxons 
had  beheld  the  comet  that  visited  our  hemisphere  in  the  year 
1066,  on  the  eve  of  the  Norman  invasion.  Charles  II.,  who 
had  a  peculiar  taste  for  scientific  pursuits,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  watched,  with  great  interest, 
several  nights  for  the  appearance  of  the  new  comet,  and  the 
queen  sat  up  with  him  twice,  at  different  times,  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  it.     The  second  time  she  saw  it." 

The  first  day  the  king  and  queen  left  Hampton-Court  they 
slept  at  Famham,  and  proceeded  to  Salisbury  the  next.  They 
were  followed  by  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  and  a 

'  Clarendon. 
*  The  limits  of  this  work  are  too  clrcnmscribed  to  permit  of  entering  into  the 
details  of  this  melancholy  period,  which  will  be  fomid  in  the  journals  of  Evelyn 
and  Pepys,  and  the  narratives  of  Defoe  and  other  eye-witnesses  of  the  horrors  of 
the  great  plague  of  1663,  in  which  100,000  persons  perished  within  the  bills  of 
mortality.  s  pepyg. 
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great  many  of  the  nobility ;  but  the  air  did  not  agree  wit]i 
the  king,  who  was  indisposed  all  the  time  he  was  there,  whidi 
caused  him  to  leave  it  sooner  than  he  had  intended.  While 
they  yet  remained^  the  news  arrived  of  the  unsucoeasfid  action 
of  the  earl  of  Sandwich  before  Bergen^  in  which  Edwaid 
Montague,  the  queen's  fidthful  master  of  the  horse,  was  slain, 
having  volunteered  on  board  the  fleet  m  afit  of  indignation  at 
the  injurious  manner  in  which  he  had  been  driven  from  her 
majesty's  service.  No  sooner  was  the  news  of  his  death  re- 
ceived, than  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York  wrote  both  to  the 
king  and  queen,  entreating  them  to  bestow  his  place  on  his 
younger  brother,  who  was  the  duchess's  equerry.  Clarendon, 
at  the  request  of  his  daughter  the  duchess  of  York,  waited  on 
the  queen  to  back  their  suit.'  Catharine  was  of  coarae  wdl* 
disposed  to  bestow  the  appointment  on  the  younger  Montague, 
whose  brother  had  attended  her  home  from  Lisbon,  and  had 
suffered  in  every  way  from  his  devotion  to  lier  service,  hot 
she  prudently  replied,  that  "  She  would  make  no  choice  her- 
self of  any  servant,  without  being  first  informed  of  his 
majesty's  pleasure;"  adding,  ^'that  she  had  heard .diat  the 
lord  Montague  was  very  angry  with  his  son,  who  was  unfor- 
tunately slain,  for  having  taken  that  charge  in  her  &mily,  and 
never  allowed  him  any  thing  towards  his  support ;  and  that 
she  would  not  receive  his  younger  son  into  her  service,  unkfiB 
she  were  assured  that  his  lordship  desired  it."  She  con- 
cluded by  requesting  Clarendon,  if  that  were  the  case,  to 
speak  to  the  king  as  dexterously  as  he  could  to  dispose  him 
to  recommend  young  Montague  to  her,  which  she  considered 
only  just,  since  his  brother  had  lost  his  life  in  his  majesty's 
service.  The  chancellor  preferred  the  request  to  the  Idng  in 
the  name  of  the  duchess  of  York,  and  said,  ''the  queen 
referred  it  entirely  to  his  majesty."  The  king  declared  "  He 
would  never  recommend  any  one  to  the  queen  but  what 
should  be  very  agreeable  to  her,  and  that  it  would  seem 
hard  to  deny  one  brother  to  succeed  another  who  had  been 
killed  in  his  service,"  and  owned  that  lord  Crofts  had  solicited 
him  in  favour  of  Mr.  Robert  Spencer."     This  was  the  lord 
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treasurer  Southampton's  nephew^  in  whose  behalf  a  series  of 
intrigues  were  set  on  foot.  Southampton  quarrelled  with 
Clarendon  for  having  recommended  another  to  the  queen. 
Clarendon,  to  conciUate  his  colleague,  endeavoured  secretly  to 
countermine  his  former  recommendation^  though  well  aware 
it  was  the  queen's  wish  to  give  the  place  to  the  brother  of 
her  faithful  servant ;  and  she  would  certainly  have  been  cir- 
cumvented but  for  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  took 
young  Montague's  part  with  so  high  a  hand,  that  the  king, 
who  had  begun  to  waver  to  the  new  candidate,  decided  in 
his  favour.  Difficult  indeed  must  be  the  position  of  a  queen, 
when  so  many  rival  interests  beset  her  regarding  every 
appointment  in  her  household.  Catharine  had  learned  to 
manifest  a  poUtical  indifference  and  perfect  submission  to  her 
royal  husband's  pleasure  on  these  subjects,  which  enabled  her, 
as  in  this  instance,  occasionally  to  get  her  own  way.  If  she 
had  openly  espoused  the  part  of  Montague,  he  would  assuredly 
have  lost  the  place,  for  then  lady  Castlemaine  would  have 
insisted  on  its  being  given  to  Robert  Spencer.  It  was  un- 
lucky for  Catharine,  that  both  her  husband  and  her  lord 
chamberlain  were  entangled  in  the  snares  of  lady  Castle- 
maine. Lord  Chesterfield  found  himself  so  awkwardly  situ- 
ated, between  the  reverence  he  owed  to  her  majesty  and  the 
recollection  of  the  terms  on  which  he  had  been,  while  a 
widower,  with  her  insolent  rival,  that,  to  avoid  the  disputes  in 
which  he  occasionally  found  himself  involved,  he  resigned  his 
place  in  her  majesty's  household.  Catharine  was  pleased, 
when  he  took  his  leave,  to  express  her  sense  of  his  character 
and  services  in  handsome  terms,  commanding  him  to  continue 
a  member  of  her  council.'     This  was  in  1665. 

The  king  opened  his  parliament,  on  the  10th  of  October, 
in  the  great  hall  of  Christ-church,  when  they  voted  him 
suppUes  for  carrying  on  the  Dutch  war,  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  commence  with  no  better  means  than  100,000/. 
lent  him  in  his  utmost  need  by  the  city  of  London,  and 
at  this  very  time  he  was  subscribing  out  of  his  privy-purse 
the  sum  of  1000/.  weekly  for  the  reUef  of  the  sufferers 

*  Introductory  memoir  to  the  Letters  of  lord  Cheiiterfield. 
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with  the  plague.  While  the  court  remained  at  Oxford,  the 
queen  was  once  more  flattered  with  deceptive  hopes  of  bring- 
ing an  heir  to  the  crown ;  and  while  that  hope  lasted,  the 
king  reformed  his  conduct  visibly,  and  made  a  laudable  reso- 
lution of  endeavouring  to  make  himself  worthy  of  reoaYing 
the  blessing  of  legitimate  offspring.  So  careful  was  he  of 
Catharine  at  this  period,  that  he  would  by  no  means  permit 
her  to  return  to  Hampton-Court  with  him  in  January,  lest 
her  safety  and  that  of  the  anticipated  infant  should  be  en- 
dangered by  an  approach  towards  the  infected  metropolis. 
She  was,  however,  so  anxious  to  be  with  him,  that  she  com- 
menced preparations  for  the  journey  in  order  to  follow  him, 
when,  unfortunately,  as  she  was  on  the  eve  of  setting  off,  a 
disappointment  occurred,  which  detained  her  at  Oxford  till 
the  16th  of  February.^  Charles  behaved  almost  as  ill  as 
Henry  VIII.  on  the  occasion,  and  lady  Castlemaine,  who 
was  brought  to  bed  of  a  fine  boy,  was  fuU  of  exultation, 
and  failed  not  to  depreciate  his  luckless  consort  to  her  roval 
paramour,  as  a  person  who  never  would  or  could  bring  hun 
an  heir. 

The  next  grief  that  befell  Catharine  was  the  death  of  her 
beloved  mother,  the  queen-regent  of  Portugal.'  The  news  of 
this  event  arrived  in  London  on  the  28th  of  March,  1666 ;  but 
as  the  queen  was  then  in  a  deUcate  state  of  health,  and  uuder 
a  course  of  physic,  it  was  several  days  before  any  one  ventured 
to  communicate  the  affecting  tidings  to  her.'  The  court  wore 
the  deepest  mourning  on  this  occasion;  the  ladies  were 
directed  "  to  wear  their  hair  plain,  and  to  appear  without 
spots  on  their  faces,^^  the  disfiguring  fashion  of  patching 
having  just  been  introduced.  Lady  Castlemaine  was  con- 
sidered to  appear  to  great  disadvantage  without  her  patdies. 

'  Clarendon. 
'  ThiB  princess  bad  been  remoYod  from  fbe  belm  of  goTemmcnt  soon  after  ber 
daugbter's  marriage  witb  Charles  II.  tbrougb  tbe  intrigues  of  the  oonde  <k 
Castelmelbor,  and  tbe  imbecile  long  Alpbonao  VT.  assmned  the  royal  autbontr. 
He  proved  himself  incapable  of  the  office,  and  was  deposed  in  the  year  1668> 
when  bis  brother  don  Pedro  was  placed  on  tbe  throne  of  Fortogal.  Not  con- 
tented with  tbe  throne,  Pedro  chose  to  have  the  wife  of  his  brother  also,  and 
succeeded ;  for  tbe  lady  obtained  a  sentence  of  nullity  on  ber  first  marriage,  and 
gave  ber  band  to  don  Podra — Colbatcb's  Account  of  Portugal  •  2e^ 
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One  day  in  the  course  of  this  springs  the  queen  told  lady 
Castlemaine  ^'  that  she  feared  the  king  took  cold  by  staying 
so  late  at  her  house  ;'^  on  which  she  boldly  replied,  before  all 
the  ladies,  ^^that  he  left  her  house  betimes,  and  must  stay 
with  some  one  else/'  The  king,  entering  unawares  while  she 
was  thus  endeavouring  to  turn  the  current  of  the  queen's 
jealousy  to  one  of  her  rivals,  came  behind  her,  and  whispered 
in  her  ear  ^^  that  she  was  a  bold  impertinent  w(»nan,  and 
bade  her  begone  out  of  the  court,  and  not  come  again  till  he 
sent  for  her/'  For  a  wonder  she  obeyed,  but  said,  in  her 
rage,  ^^she  would  be  even  with  the  king,  and  print  his 
letters,'"  a  threat  which  always  rendered  Charles  submissive, 
so  completely  was  he  in  her  power;  so  that  he  who,  as 
Clarendon  observes,  could  not  endure  the  imputation  of  being 
governed  by  his  wife  or  prime-minister,  permitted  himself  to 
be  called  "  fool,''  or  any  other  degrading  epithet  this  woman 
chose  to  bestow  on  him.  It  was  vainly  hoped  that  this 
quarrel  was  definitive,  but  in  a  day  or  two  lady  Castlemaine 
sent  to  inquire  if  she  might  send  for  her  furniture  from  the 
palace  to  her  new  lodging.  The  king  replied  '^  that  she  must 
come  and  fetch  them  herself,"  which  she  did ;  a  reconciliation 
took  place,  and  Charles  was  more  estranged  from  his  wife 
than  ever. 

In  July,  the  queen  and  her  ladies  visited  Tunbridge  Wells 
again,  and  spent  some  weeks  there.  This  place,  which  the 
patronage  of  Catharine  of  Braganza  had  rendered  the  resort 
of  the  beau  mande  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  described  by 
a  contemporary,  who  made  one  of  the  gay  throng  by  whom 
it  was  frequented  at  that  season,  as  the  place  of  all  Europe 
the  most  rural  and  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
lively  and  agreeable.  ^^  The  company  are  all  accommodated 
with  lodgings,"  says  he,  "  in  little  clean  convenient  habita- 
tions, that  he  scattered  from  each  other  a  mile  and  a  half 
round  the  weUs,  where  the  company  meet  in  the  morning. 
This  place  consists  of  a  long  walk  shaded  by  spreading  trees, 
under  which  they  walk  while  they  are  drinking  the  waters. 
On  one  side  of  this  walk  is  a  long  row  of  shops,  plentifiilly 

*Pei>y«. 
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■tocked  with  toys  and  onuuneQtal   goodsy  where  there  is 
nffling.     On  the  other  ude  is  the  market.     Ab  soon  as  the 
evening  comes,  every  one  quits  his  or  her  httle  palace  to  as. 
temble  on  the  bowling-green,  where,  in  the  open  air,  those 
who  dioose  dance  on  a  turf  more  soft  and  smooth  than  the 
finest  carpet  in  the  world/'    Such  was  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
the  manner  of  life  led  there  in  the  days  when  the  amiaUe 
and  n^lected  queen  of  Charles  U.  sought  to  beguile  her 
cares  and  griefs  by  mingling  in  the  diversions  of  her  sabjects, 
and  endeavouring  to  increase  the  enjoyment  of  those  around 
her  by  dispensing  with  the  ceremonies  that  were  due  to  hci 
rank.     There  was  dancing  every  night  at  her  house,  because 
the  physicians  recommended  it  to  those  who  drank  the  waten, 
and  poor  Catharine  took  excessive  delight  in  this  ezeicue, 
although  her  figure  by  no  means  fitted  her  to  enter  the  lists 
to  advantage  in  such  exhibitions  with  the  graceful  Francei 
Stuart,  the  stately  Casdemaine,  and  the  other  beauties  of  the 
court.     She  had  kamed,  however,  the  difficult  lesson  of  cod- 
cealing  any  uneasy  emotion  she  might  feel  when  she  saw  her 
royal  husband  devoting  all  his  time  and  attention  to  one  or 
other  of  her  rivals.     Apparently,  she  entered  into  the  frolic 
tone  of  the  place  with  hearty  good  humour,  and  made  it  her 
chief  study  to  divert  the  king  firom  dwelling  too  long  on  anj 
object  of  attraction  by  the  perpetual  round  of  amusements 
she  devised.    Unfortunately,  she  sent  for  the  players  to  Ton- 
bridge  Wells,  which  led  to  disgraceful  intimacies  betwe^  his 
majesty  and  two  of  the  actresses,  Mrs.  Davies  and  the  cele- 
brated Nell  Gwynne.    Ere  long  Charles  outraged  all  deoencf 
by  appointing  the  latter,  whom  Evdyn  justly  terms  "  an  im- 
pudent comedian,^'  as  one  of  the  bedchamber  women  to  his 
royal  consort, — an  office  for  which  her  low  breeding,  no  less 
than  her  misconduct,  rendered  her  notoriously  unfit.' 

The  aspect  of  public  afTairs  was  peculiarly  gloomy  at  this 
crisis.  The  conmierce  of  England  had  for  the  last  year  been 
whoUy  destroyed   by  the   plague;   death  and   sorrow  and 

'  Mr.  Pegge,  in  bis  Curialia,  thus  nodoes  Uub  dugraoeftil  fiut :  "I  sm  ashanMd 
to  oonfesB  that  I  find  Nell  Gwynne  among  the  ladies  of  the  privy-chimber  to 
qnfien  Oat.hMrin<^  nndor  the  name  of  Mn.  Eleanor  Gwynne.** 
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poverty  had  rendered  all  homes  desolate.  The  distress  which 
followed  this  national  visitation  had  caused  a  complete  failure 
in  the  suppUes  voted  by  the  parliament^  it  having  been  foimd 
impossible  to  collect  the  taxes^  and  the  country  was  involved 
in  a  war  both  with  Holland  and  France^ — ^a  war  that  waS' 
unfiurly  carried  on  by  attempts^  not  only  on  the  part  of  the 
repubhc  of  Holland^  but  of  Louis  XIV.^  to  excite  an  insur- 
rectionary spirit  in  England.  The  agents  employed  as  spies 
and  emissaries  for  the  diffusion  of  sedition  were  no  other 
than  the  exiled  roundheads,  and  thdr  connexions  in  England 
and  Scotland,  pretended  patriots,  but  m  reality  the  hireling 
agitators  employed  by  the  enemies  of  their  own  ooiintry  to 
work  out  their  dishonourable  intrigues.  The  following  passage, 
quoted  by  M.  Guizot  in  his  noble  work,  the  Course  of  Civili- 
zation, fiom  the  notes  kept  by  Louis  XIY.  of  the  personal 
transactions  of  the  year  1666,  will  show  the  principles  of  the 
all  but  deified  Algernon  Sidney  in  their  true  colours :  **  I 
had  this  moming,^^  says  Louis,  ^'a  conversation  with  M.  de 
Sidney,  an  Enghsh  gentleman,  who  has  made  me  under- 
stand the  possibility  of  re-animating  the  republican  party  in 
England.  M.  de  Sidney  demands  of  me  for  that  purpose 
400,000  livres.  I  have  told  him  that  I  could  not  give  him 
more  than  200,000.  He  has  engaged  me  to  draw  firom 
Switzerland  another  English  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Lud- 
low, and  to  confer  with  him  on  the  same  design.^'* 

The  fire  of  London,  which  broke  out  on  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember at  the  comer  of  Thames-street,  in  a  baker's  shop  full 
of  fiaggots,  near  a  row  of  wooden  store-houses  filled  with 
pitch,  tar,  oakom,  and  other  combustibles,  was  so  clearly  the 
effect  of  accident,  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  impute  it  to  the 
evil  devices  of  a  foreign  power,  or  to  the  firenzy  of  fianatics 
of  either  of  the  non-conforming  creeds  who  were  accused  by 
vulgar  prejudice  of  having  caused  this  dreadful  calamity, 
which  was   predicted  by  the  puritans  ten  years  before  it 

'  Ludlow,  in  his  Memdrs,  briefly  notices  the  overture  that  was  made  to  hxm, 
in  these  words :  "  I  have  received  from  the  French  government  an  invitation 
to  come  to  Paris  to  disciisB  tiie  affairs  of  my  ooontry,  bat  I  distmst  the  French 
govenunent/* 

r  p  2 
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happened.'  '"The  conflagration/'  says  Evelyn^  ''was  n 
uniyersal^  and  the  people  so  astonished,  that,  from  the  be- 
ginning,— ^I  know  not  by  what  despondency  or  tdke,  ther 
hardly  stirred  to  quench  it ;  so  that  there  was  nothing  heard 
or  seen  but  crying  out  and  lamentation,  and  running  aboot 

like  distracted  creatures AU  the  sky  wasofafieir 

aspect,  hke  the  top  of  a  burning  oven,  and  the  light  seen  k 
above  forty  miles  round  for  many  nights.  God  grant  tbat 
mine  eyes  may  never  behold  the  like,  who  now  saw  above 
10,000  houses  all  in  one  flame.  The  noise,  and  cracking,  vsA 
thunder  of  the  impetuous  flames,  the  shrieking  of  the  women 
and  children,  the  hurry  of  the  people,  the  fall  of  towezs, 
houses,  and  churches,  was  hke  a  hideous  storm,  and  the  air  all 
about  so  hot  and  inflamed,  that,  at  the  last,  one  was  not  abi:' 
to  approach  it.  The  fire  raged  for  four  days,  and  all  that 
time  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York  exerted  themselTes  in 
the  most  energetic  manner,  even  labouring  in  person,  ani 
being  present  to  command,  order,  reward,  and  encourage  ik 
workmen.  It  was  through  the  personal  activity  and  presence 
of  mind  of  the  duke  of  York  in  causing  the  houses  to  te 
blown  up,  that  the  beautiful  old  Temple  church  was  sayed, 
and  the  fire  stopped.^'*  The  Tower  and  Westminster-abbef 
were  saved  by  the  same  precautions  on  the  part  of  the  kisgi 
but  it  was  not  till  the  7th  of  September  that  the  conflagi*- 
tion  was  extinguished.  The  king,  who  only  appeared  to 
advantage  in  seasons  of  danger  and  difficulty,  displayed  tte 
most  paternal  care  for  the  homeless  sufferers,  and  exerted 
himself  to  obtain  for  them  a  temporary  shelter  in  the  village* 
round  London,  and  causing  tents  and  huts  to  be  erected  i^ 

^  It  is  a  facty  no  less  stiraiige  than  true,  that  a  plot  for  the  seiznre  of  t» 
Tower  and  the  bormng  of  London  was  discovered  by  Monk  during  tbe  vs? 
height  of  the  pestilence  in  the  antnmn  of  1665,  for  which  seveni  «»^,' 
rators,  all  officers  or  soldiers  in  the  late  rebellion,  were  tried,  oaaviM  "J^ 
ezecated  in  April  1666 ;  and  that  the  time  fixed  for  carrying  this  ^jt^-^ 
project  into  ezecation  was  the  8rd  of  September,  on  which  day  tbat  terrible  c^ 
flagration  was  at  its  height.  More  remarkable  still  is  the  ooinddenoe,  tbat  > 
treatise  was  advertised  in  a  number  of  the  Mercurim  PoUticut  fer  ^^J^ 
porting  to  show,  from  the  Apocalypse,  that  in  1666  the  Romiah  Bsbyl^*^ 
be  destroyed  by  fire. — See  marginal  note  in  Pepys,  voL  iiL  p.  106. 
'  EveLyn.    Pepys.     Clarendon.    Joomal  of  James  XL 
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them.  They  were  also  provided  with  bread  and  coals  at 
the  expense  of  the  government.  The  extensive  charities  of 
the  crown  during  the  two  unprecedented  seasons  of  public 
miseiy, — the  plague^  and  the  general  destitution  that  succeed- 
ed the  fire^  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  when  the  extravagant 
expenditure  of  Charles  II.  is  so  frequently  repeated.  His 
great  forbearance  with  regard  to  the  collection  of  the  sup- 
plies that  had  been  voted  by  parUament  in  those  disastrous 
years,  ought  also  to  be  remembered.  The  sums  were  voted, 
undoubtedly,  in  large  figures,  but  those  received  fell  far 
short.  The  want  of  means  to  pay  the  seamen  led  the  king 
to  the  fatal  economy  of  laying  up  his  ships,  against  the 
earnest  advice  of  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  who  told  him 
that  he  would  incur  the  danger  of  losing,  by  that  means,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  seas.  The  attack  of  the  Dutch  on  the 
ships  of  Chatham  too  well  verified  the  prediction  of  the  royal 
admiral. 

Evelyn  presented  the  king,  on  the  13th  of  September, 
with  a  survey  of  the  ruins  of  London,  and  a  plan  for  a  new 
city,  with  a  discourse  upon  it.  '^  Whereupon,^'  says  he,  "  his 
majesty  sent  for  me  into  the  queen's  bedchamber,  her  majesty 
and  the  duke  only  being  present.  They  examined  each  par- 
ticular, and  discoursed  on  them  for  near  an  hour,  seeming 
to  be  extremely  pleased  with  what  I  had  so  early  thought 
upon.  The  queen  was  now  in  her  cavalier  riding  habit,  hat 
and  feather,  and  horseman's  coat,  to  take  the  air.''  This 
fashion  was  not  introduced  by  Catharine  of  Braganza,  but  by 
two  of  her  pretty  maids  of  honour  some  months  before,  of 
whose  appearance,  in  this  equestrian  garb,  Pepys  thus  quaintly 
speaks :  ^'  I  saw  the  fine  ladies,  in  the  long  gallery  at  White- 
hall, in  coats  and  doublets,  just  for  all  the  world  hke  mine, 
buttoned  up  at  the  breast ;  and  they  wore  periwigs  and  hats, 
so  that,  only  for  a  long  petticoat  draggling  under  their  men's 
coats,  no  one  would  take  them  for  women,^  which  was  an  odd 
sight,  and  a  sight  that  did  not  please  me :  it  was  Mrs.  Welles 

'  The  reader  will,  of  ooune,  remember  the  satirioal  description  in  the  Spectator, 
thirty  years  after  this  period,  of  tlie  fiur  lady  whom  he  met  gcnng  to  the  chase 
in  one  of  those  riding-habits,  which  were  then  considered  too  near  an  approach 
to  masculine  habiliments. 
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and  another  fine  lady  I  saw  thus  attired.''  The  queen  her- 
self had  a  great  wish  to  introduce  a  yery  different  style  for 
the  skirts  of  dresses^  liking  mightily^  as  lady  Carteret  told 
Pepysy  "  to  have  the  feet  seen/'  which  leads  to  the  concliision 
that^  like  most  of  her  countrywomen^  Catharine  of  Braganza 
had  small  well-turned  feet ;  but  it  was  in  Tain  that  she  occa- 
sionally exhibited  herself  in  short  petticoats^  she  found  few 
imitators.  It  is  not  royalty^  but  beauty  that  sets  the  fEuibion; 
the  reigning  belles  of  the  court  were  tall,  graceful  women,  and 
as  long  as  they  wore  flowing  draperies,  all  other  ladies  did 
the  same,  in  the  hope  of  looking  like  them.  About  the  same 
time  Charles  II.,  at  the  suggestion  of  Evelyn,  endeavoured  to 
change  the  theatrical  style  of  dress  worn  by  his  courtierB  for 
a  more  sober  costume.  He  assumed  it  himself,  and  so  did  a 
few  of  those  who  wished  to  please  him,  but  his  £E»hion  was 
soon  abandoned  for  the  all-prevailing  modes  of  France. 

The  court  wore  black  many  months  for  queen  Catharine's 
mother,  only  having  leave  to  wear  silver  and  white  lace  for 
one  day,  on  which  a  splendid  ball  was  given  at  Whitehall  to 
celebrate  her  majesty's  birthday.  Pepys,  who  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction  of  climbing  up  to  a  loft,  where,  with  much  trouble, 
he  contrived  to  look  down  on  the  gay  scene,  gives  the  follow- 
ing particulars :  ''  Anon  the  house  grew  full,  and  the  candles 
light,  and  the  king  and  queen  and  ladies  sat.  It  was  indeed 
a  glorious  sight  to  see  Mrs.  Stuart  in  black  and  white  lace, 
and  her  head  and  shoulders  dressed  with  diamonds,  only  the 
queen  none,'  and  the  king  in  his  rich  vest  of  some  ridi  silk, 
and  silver  trimming ;  the  duke  of  York  and  all  the  other 
dancers  wore  cloth  of  silver.  Presently  after  the  king  was 
come  in,  he  took  the  queen,  and  about  fourteen  more  couple 
there  were,  and  began  the  brantle."  After  enumerating  many 
of  the  courtly  dancers,  he  says,  ''they  were  all  most  excel- 
lently dressed  in  rich  petticoats  and  gowns,  and  diamonds 
and  pearls.  After  the  brantles  a  corant,  and  now  and  then 
a  French  danoe ;  but  that  so  rare,  that  the  corants  grew  tire- 
some, and  I  wished  it  done,  only  Mrs.  Stuart  danced  mighty 
fine ;  and  many  French  dances,  especially  one  the  king  called 
^  Became  she  waa  in  mounmig  for  her  mother. 
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'the  new  dance/  which  was  very  pretty.  But,  upon  the 
whole  matter,  the  buaness  of  the  dancing  itself  was  not  ex« 
traordinary  pleasing.     Abont  twelve  at  ni^t  it  broke  up/' 

The  commencement  ci  the  year  1667  foond  the  queen  ill 
at  ease.  The  king's  passion  for  the  fair  Stuart  innreamng 
with  its  hopelessness^  he  became  restless,  melancholy,  and 
thoughtful,  and  was  supposed  to  meditate  making  a  desperate 
attempt  to  obtain  her  in  the  way  of  marriage.  Dark  hints 
and  rumours  of  a  divorce  from  queen  Catharine,  on  the  plea 
of  barrenness,  began  to  be  whispered  in  the  court  and  dty. 
That  political  busybody,  the  earl  of  Bristol,  sent  two  friars  to 
Portugal,  after  the  death  of  the  queen-mother  donna  Luiza, 
to  endeavour  to  collect  something  that  might  be  construed 
into  presumptive  evidence  of  her  incapacity  for  children, 
although  the  king  honestly  said  ''that  it  was  impossible  to 
proceed  on  those  grounds,  as,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  her 
majesty  had  more  than  once  been  in  the  way  to  be  a  mother.''^ 
The  enemies  of  Clarendon,  since  his  eldest  son,  lord  Combury, 
had  been  appointed  lord  chamberlain  to  the  queen,  were  more 
determined  than  ever  to  raise  a  popular  cry  against  him  on 
account  of  the  childless  marriage  of  the  sovereign.  Catharine 
considering  herself  bound  in  honour  to  befriend,  as  &r  as  her 
little  power  went,  the  £Eunily  of  a  minister  whom  she  sup- 
posed to  be  persecuted  on  her  account,  the  ribald  witlings  of 
the  court  introduced  her  name  into  the  doggrel  pasqtiinades 
with  which  the  chancellor  was  now  assailed.  On  one  occa- 
sion they  painted  a  gibbet  on  his  gate,  with  the  following 

couplet : — 

"Three  nghts  to  be  eeen, 
Dunkirk,  Tangier,  and  a  barren  queen." 

Anoth^  epigram,  the  acknowledged  composition  of  one  ot 
Charles's  profligate  companions,  ran  thus : — 

«  God  UeaB  queen  Kate» 
Our  Bovereign's  mate. 

Of  the  royal  bouM  of  Lisbon ; 
Bnt  the  devil  take  Hyde, 
And  the  biihop  beside, 

Who  made  her  bone  of  his  bone." 

^ClanndoD. 
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These  ribald  rhymes  were  natmally  associated  nith  the  m^ 
posed  wish  of  the  king  to  obtain  a  release  from  his  nuptlBl 
plight  to  Catharine  of  Braganza,  for  the  poipoee  of  wedding 
a  lady  more  agreeable  to  his  present  indination.  All  tlie 
world  said  this  was  his  lovely  and  fascinating  kinswoman, 
Frances  Stuart.  His  tempters^  knowing  his  weakness,  daily 
urged  him  to  imitate  the  example  of  Heniy  YIII.,  and  con- 
tract a  more  agreeable  marriage.  If  we  may  belieTe  tbe 
assertion  of  Burnet,  Charles  actually  consulted  Dr.  Sheldon, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  possibihty  of  obtainiog 
a  divorce  from  the  queen.  Sheldon  requested  time  to  csm- 
sider  of  the  matter,  and  having  ascertained  that  the  king 
contemplated  a  second  marriage  with  Frances  Stuart,  he  in- 
formed Clarendon.  It  is  said,  the  enamoured  mooarcii's 
project  was  traversed  by  his  premier  encouraging  the  duke 
of  Bichmond,  who  was  desperately  in  love  with  the  object 
of  his  sovereign's  preference,  to  marry  her  clandestinely,  and 
carry  her  off  from  the  court.  The  &ir  Stuart  had,  it  seems^ 
perceived  the  impropriety  of  which  she  had  been  guilty  in 
permitting  the  homage  of  the  king ;  and  in  the  hope  of  pat- 
ting an  end  to  the  perilous  terms  on  which  they  then  stood, 
she  had  declared  that  she  would  many  any  honourable  gentle- 
man who  was  worth  1500/.  per  annum.  The  coiurders,  how- 
ever, stood  aloof,  none  venturing  to  enter  the  lists  in  rivalrf 
to  the  king.  At  length  her  cousin,  Charles  duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Lenox,  came  forward  as  a  candidate  for  her  band. 
The  king  showed  the  most  decided  anger,  and  forbade  either 
party  to  think  of  such  presumption.  The  fair  Stuart  then 
threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  queen,  and  with  many  teais 
implored  her  forgiveness  for  the  uneasiness  her  past  folly  and 
thoughtlessness  had  cost  her,  and  implored  her  protection.^ 
Catharine  was  too  amiable  to  reproach  her ;  she  had  the  good- 
ness to  permit  her  to  be  constantly  in  her  presence,  and  it  is 
supposed  she  lent  her  and  the  duke  of  Richmond  fadhties  for 
their  marriage  and  escapade.'     The  whole  blame  was,  ho?r- 

^  Count  Hamilton. 
'  FnmoGB  Stoart  bad  never  accepted  any  thing  from  the  king  beyond  a  ftv 
jewels,  and  these  she  returned  to  him  after  her  marriage.    The  duke  of  Tofi 
presented  her  with  a  jewel  worth  about  800^  when  he  drew  her  for  his  Vakn- 
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ever^  charged  on  Clarendon  by  the  inforiated  king^  who,  fix>m 
that  moment,  pursued  him  with  vindictive  hatred ;  nor  could 
the  luckless  minister's  most  earnest  protestations  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  intention  of  the  lovers  to  act  in  defiance 
of  the  royal  prohibition,  satisfy  his  majesty  of  his  innocence. 

After  the  marriage  of  the  fisdr  Stuart,  nothing  more  was 
said,  for  a  considerable  time,  of  a  divorce  between  the  king 
and  queen.  They  danced  together,  with  their  great  nobles 
and  ladies,  at  a  splendid  masked  ball  in  the  theatre  of  the 
palace,  April  18th,  1667.'  The  king  celebrated  the  festival 
of  the  Grarter  on  St.  Greoi^'s-day  that  spring,  with  a  solem- 
nity of  observance  worthy  of  the  age  of  chivahy  and  the 
illustrious  founder  of  the  order.  This  commemoration  was 
attended  with  aU  the  reUgious  ceremonies  of  the  institution, 
even  that  of  the  sovereign  and  lus  knights  offering  at  the 
altar;  they  then  proceeded  to  the  banqueting-hall  at  the 
palace  of  WhitehaU,  where  they  dined  in  their  robes  and  in- 
signia. "  The  king  sat  on  an  elevated  throne  at  the  end,  at 
a  table  alone,  the  knights  at  a  table  at  his  right  hand,  all  the 
length  of  the  room ;  over  against  them  a  cupboard  of  rich 
gilded  plate  -,  at  the  lower  end  the  music ;  on  the  balusters 
above,  wind  music,  trumpets,  and  kettle-drums.  The  king 
was  served  by  the  lords  and  pensioners,  who  brought  up  the 
dishes.  About  the  middle  of  the  feast  the  knights  drank  the 
king's  health,  and  the  king  drank  theirs,  the  trumpets  soimded, 
and  the  Tower  guns  were  fired.  The  queen  came  in  at  the 
banquet,  but  only  as  a  spectator,  for  she  never  seated  herself, 
but  stood  at  the  king's  left  hand  all  the  time.     The  cheer  was 

tine.  Her  hosband,  nnfbrtunately,  had  a  bad  habit  of  drinking,  which,  perhaps, 
shortened  his  life ;  he  died  in  1672,  at  the  oonrt  of  Denmark,  where  he  was  sent 
as  ambasHador.  The  smallpox,  that  disease  so  &tal  to  the  life  or  beauty  of  the 
royal  house  of  Stuart,  destroyed  the  matchless  charms  of  the  face  of  the  duchess 
of  Richmond  and  Lenox  two  years  after  her  wedlock :  she  bore  the  infliction 
with  philosophy.  Althoogh  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  Lenox  had  impaired  his 
property,  his  widow  was  enabled,  by  economy,  to  save  a  fortune  from  her  dower  : 
she  purchased  with  it  the  estate  of  Lethington,  and  bequeathed  it  to  her  im- 
poverished nephew,  Alexander  earl  of  Blantyre,  indth  a  request  that  it  might  be 
called  Lenox's  Love  to  Blantyre.  It  is  called  Lenox-love  to  this  day.  She  seems 
to  have  valued  the  title  of  her  Scottish  duchy  more  than  that  of  Richmond. 
The  duchess  died  in  1702.    Her  wax  statue  is  to  be  seen  in  Westminster-abbey. 

»  Evelyn. 
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extraordinary^  each  knigfat  haying  forty  dishes  to  his  mess. 
The  room  was  hong  with  the  richest  tapestry.  In  condusioii, 
the  banqueting  stuff  was  flung  about  the  room  pn^bsetv," 
says  our  author/  who  confesses  that  he  made  a  hasty  retreat 
when  that  sport  began^  which  appears  to  have  been  showen 
of  cakes^  sweetmeats^  comfits,  and  finit,  for  the  benefit  dtk 
spectators,  and  to  make  a  scramble  among  them. 

Such  merry  condusions  to  the  royal  banquets  weare  among 

the  usages  of  the  good  old  times,  when  the  kings  and  queens 

of  England  hved  in  public,  and  any  of  their  loyal  Hega  of 

decent  ai^>earanoe  and  behaviour,  who  could  squeeoe  thiougk 

the  ever-open  doors  of  the  palace,  were  free  to  enter  the  ka- 

queting-haU,  and  see  them  take  their  meals, — a  custom  which 

ended  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuart  dynasly.    Evelyn 

records  frequent  instances  of  Charles  II/s  familiar  couTerse 

with  him  on  literary  and  scientific  subjects  on  these  occasiolu, 

and  mentions,  with  some  satia&ction,  that  the  first  time  be 

tasted  pine-apple  was  a  piece  which  the  king  cut  for  him  from 

his  own  plate,  with  that  peculiar  gradousness  of  manner  wbicli 

won  all  hearts,  and  made  even  moralista  and  philosophers 

forget  the  many  faults  which  tarnished  his  character.    One 

day  the  witty  Tom  Eilligrew  told  the  king,  '^  that  matters 

were  in  a  bad  state,  but  there  was  a  way  to  mend  all.    There 

is,''  pursued  he,  ''  an  honest  able  man  I  could  name,  that  if 

your  majesty  would  employ,  and  command  to  see  things  weD 

executed,  all  things  would  soon  be  mended ;  and  this  ifl  one 

Charles  Stuart,  who  now  spends  his  time  as  if  he  hfl/d  do 

employment ;  but  if  you  would  give  him  this  employmeat,  be 

were  the  fittest  man  in  the  world  to  perform  it/'    On  another 

occasion,  the  king,   speaking  of  the    duke  of  York  b»Qg 

mastered  by  his  wife,  compared  him  to  the  character  of  the 

hen-pecked  husband  in  the  play  of  Epicene,  or  the  Silent 

Woman,  and  said  to  some  of  his  boon  companions,  ''  that  he 

would  go  no  more  abroad  with  this  Tom  Otter." — "Sir," 

asked  Killigrew,  drily,  **  which  is  the  best  for  a  man  to  be;  & 

Tom  Otter  to  his  wife,  or  to  his  mistress?"'     There  was  no 

hitting  oS  this  home  thrust,  for  the  manner  in  which  the  king 

*  Evelyn.  *  Pepys. 
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was  rated  and  reviled  by  the  imperions  lady  CasUemaiue^ 
rendered  him  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  court.  They 
had  a  fierce  quarrel  about  the  king  sending  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  to  the  Tower  for  sundry  misdemeanours^  when 
she  used  such  violent  language^  that  the  king  was  at  last  pro- 
voked so  far  as  to  tell  her  '^  she  was  a  jade,  that  meddled  with 
things  she  had  nothing  to  do  with/^  She  retorted  by  calling 
him  a  fool ;  telling  him  ''  that  if  he  were  not  a  fool,  he  would 
not  suffer  his  business  to  be  carried  on  by  fools  that  did  not 
understand  them,  and  cause  his  best  subjects,  and  those  best 
able  to  serve  him,  to  be  imprisoned/^  One  of  Buckingham's 
offences  was  having  employed  a  man  to  cast  the  king's  nati- 
vity; this  he  contrived  to  lay  on  his  sister,  the  duchess* 
dowager  of  Richmond,  who  had  been  one  of  the  king's  play- 
mates in  infancy,  and  for  whom  he  knew  Charles  ever  enter- 
tained a  brotherly  r^ard.  Buckingham  employed  his  powers 
as  a  buffoon  for  the  king's  diversion,  and  successfully  laughed 
away  the  last  spark  of  better  feeling  that  had  lingered  round 
his  heart. 

As  the  unprincipled  leader  of  the  corrupt  ministry  that 
rose  into  power  on  the  £b11  of  Clarendon,  through  the  patron- 
age of  lady  Castlemaine,  Buckingham  was  the  avowed  enemy 
of  the  que^i,  of  whom  he  was  perpetually  urging  Qie  king  to 
rid  himself,  if  not  by  divorce,  by  means  still  more  question- 
able. If  we  may  credit  the  assertions  of  so  notoriously  false 
a  witness  as  bishop  Burnet,  Buckingham  proposed  to  the  king, 
that  '^  If  he  would  give  him  leave,  he  would  steal  the  queen 
away,  and  send  her  to  a  plantation,  where  she  should  be  well 
and  carefully  looked  to,  and  never  heard  of  any  more ;  but  it 
should  be  given  out  that  she  had  deserted,  and  that  it  woidd 
Ml  in  with  some  principles  to  carry  on  an  act  for  a  divorce, 
grounded  upon  the  pretence  of  a  wilful  desertion.''^  It 
required  no  very  remarkable  exercise  of  conscientiousness  to 
induce  the  king,  unprincipled  as  he  was,  to  revolt  from  a  pro- 

'  TbiB  tale  appears  absardly  improbable,  but  it  is  oertun  fbat  the  narrator  bad 
tbo  best  opportanities  of  information  on  tbe  subject,  as  be  was  the  creatu«  of 
Buckingbam,  and  tbe  confidant  of  bis  unprincipled  scbemes.  In  fiust,  be  crept 
into  court  £&your  under  tbe  auspices  of  tbis  prc^gate  politician  and  bad  man,  to 
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ject  of  which  the  atrocity  was  only  equalled  by  its  absoidity. 
**  Sir  Robert  Murray  told  me"  pursues  Burnet,  " that  the 
king  himself  rejected  this  with  horror.  He  said  it  was  a 
wicked  thing  to  make  a  poor  lady  miserable  only  because  she 
was  his  wife  and  had  no  children  by  him,  which  was  no  fimlt 
of  hers/'  Buckingham  su^ested  that  her  majestjr's  confessor 
should  be  dealt  with,  to  persuade  her  to  retire  into  a  oonTent, 
on  which  grounds  the  parUament  would  readily  grant  the  king 
a  divorce.  Charles  gave  in  to  this  scheme,  but  Catharine 
loyed  him  too  fondly  to  part  from  him  voluntarily ;  she  said, 
*'  She  had  no  vocation  for  a  religious  life/'* 

The  evil  counsellors  by  whom  the  sovereign's  bad  passions 
were  flattered  and  cherished,  did  not  scruple  to  whisper  tk 
possibility  of  persuading  his  parliament  to  make  it  lawful  for 
him  to  marry  a  new  wife  before  he  had  got  rid  of  his  firsts 
and  a  reverend  divine,  no  other  than  the  far-famed  Gilbert 
Burnet,  afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  foimd  capable  of 
using  his  pen  in  vindication  of  this  iniquitous  doctrine.  He 
wrote  successively  two  treatises,  entitled.  Dr.  GHlbert  Burnet* 8 
Solution  of  two  Cases  of  Conscience ;  one  touching  Polygamy, 
the  other  Divorce,  and  what  Scripture  allows  in  those  Cases. 
It  is  needless  to  comment  on  the  base  hypocrii^  of  affecting 
to  search  Scripture  as  an  excuse  for  vice.  These  polluted 
shafts  were  aimed  at  the  innocent  queen,  at  the  suggestion,  it 
is  presumed,  of  Buckingham  and  Lauderdale.  It  was  ex* 
pected  that  they  would  have  obtained  the  reward  of  a  rich 
bishopric  for  the  writer,  but  Charles  despised  both  the  adviser 
and  the  advice;  and  when  Burnet,  some  years  afterwards, 
having  joined  the  opponents  of  the  court  in  consequence  of 
being  deprived  of  his  oflSce  in  the  chapd-royal,  wrote  him  » 
letter  of  remonstrance  on  his  immoral  way  of  life,  he  treated 
him  with  the  most  cutting  contempt.  Charles  endured  re- 
proof patiently   firom   men   whose   principles  he   respected. 

whoee  notice  he  was  intxodnoed  by  his  first  patron,  Lauderdale,  who  bad  foooa 
him  nseM  as  an  understrapper,  and  thought  his  peculiar  talents  might  be  eoi* 
ployed  in  a  more  extensive  field.  Buckingham  presented  Burnet  to  the  kiogi 
and  he  had  the  honour  of  preaching  before  his  migesty,  and  the  good  fortnne  of 
pleanng  the  royal  libertine  in  his  sermon,  who  appointed  him  as  one  of  lu" 
«l»plMn»-  » Bumet 
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Wben  the  excellent  and  consistent  bishop  Ken  gave  him  a 
severe  exhortation  on  his  wicked  life,  he  did  not  treat  that 
upright  man  with  the  contumely  he  offered  to  the  author  of 
the  two  Cases  of  Conscience} 

While  all  these  dark  plots  were  in  agitation  against  the 
queen,  she  astonished  every  one  by  entering  into  some  of  the 
giddy  revelries  of  the  madcaps  of  the  court.  Masquerading 
was  then  the  rage, — not  merely  masked  baUs  in  palaces  and 
theatres,  but  that  sort  of  sport  which  prevails  during  carnivals 
and  other  seasons  of  public  licence.  The  king  and  queen,  and 
all  the  courtiers,  went  about  masked,  in  separate  parties,  in 
quest  of  adventures,  so  disguised  that,  without  being  in  the 
secret,  no  one  could  distinguish  them.  They  were  carried 
about  in  hackney- chairs,  entered  houses  where  hghts  and 
music  gave  indications  that  merry-makings  were  going  on, 
and  danced  about  with  the  wildest  fix>hc.  Once  the  queen 
got  separated  fix>m  her  party,  and  her  chairmen,  not  knowing 
her,  went  away  and  left  her  alone.  She  was  much  alarmed, 
and  returned  to  Whitehall  in  a  hackney-coach,  or,  according 
to  others,  in  a  cart.'  The  earl  of  Manchester,  Charles's  lord 
chamberlain,  being  weU  aware  that  her  majesty  was  sur- 
roimded  by  spies  and  enemies,  who  were  eagerly  watching  to 

^  These  papers,  with  much  other  disgraoefbl  matter,  have  been  expunged  from 
Burnet's  works ;  but  they  were  printed  as  literary  curiosities  by  one  of  hia 
admirers,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  of  John  Macky's  Court  of  Great 
Britain,  a  scarce,  but  by  no  means  an  unattainable  book.  The  two  infiunoua 
tracts  are  printed  by  Macky,  with  the  will  of  the  bishop,  to  which  John  Macky 
was  one  of  the  witnesses,  and  had  much  to  do  vrith  its  settlement.  He  is  veiy 
reproachful  to  the  bishop's  sou  for  suppressing  these  papers,  and  publishes  them 
with  utter  moral  ignorance  of  thdcr  turpitude.  They  were  written  for  the  assis- 
tance of  a  man  equally  unprincipled  with  Burnet,  the  corrupt  Lauderdale,  who  was 
a  great  promoter  of  the  plan  of  diyordng  Catharine  from  Charles  II.  Macky  de- 
clares the  originals  are  in  possession  of  the  hon.  Archibald  Campbell,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Burnet  himself,  and  were  copied  at  Ham  from  the  Lauderdale  Papers ; 
and  he  gives  them,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  as  noble  precedents  qfjuttfreetkink- 
ingy  showimg  the  integrity  of  the  writer"  Bumef s  peculiar  style  stamps  these 
documents  as  his  own,  urithout  any  trouble  of  attestatbn. 

'  A  similar  story  is  related  by  madame  Campan  of  the  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette  of  France.  This  errant  masquerading  was,  however,  a  remnant  of 
the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  olden  times,  and  has  been  practised  by  the  royal 
fkmily  of  France  from  remote  antiquity.  It  is  well  known  that  Anne  of  Austria, 
with  her  son  Louis  XIY.,  his  cousin,  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  courtiers,  went  out  incogmto  one  fine  summer  night  in  masks  and 
fimcy  costumes,  and  entered,  uninvited,  a  merchant's  houses  where  they  were 
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take  advantage  of  the  slightest  indiscretion  into  whidi  she 
might  be  betrayed^  to  form  accusations  against  her  as  a  pre- 
tence for  a  diToroe,  honestly  told  her  ''  that  it  was  neither 
decent  nor  safe  for  her  to  go  about  as  she  had  done  of  late 
The  reports  of  Buckingham's  evil  designs  against  her  haring 
reached  his  ears,  he  wished  to  warn  her  of  her  danger/'^ 

Early  in  the  year  1668,  the  news  arrived  in  England  tiot 
the  Cortes  had  sworn  fealty  to  don  Pedro,  Catharine's  younger 
brother,  and  that  there  was  every  appearance  of  his  being 
quietly  established  on  the  throne,  from  which  his  party  hi 
deposed  the  imbecile  king  Alphonso.  Queen  Catharine  vas 
so  passionately  interested  in  all  that  concerned  her  couDtrr 
and  fiimily,  that  she  took  possession  of  the  ambassador's 
report  of  this  revolution.  The  earl  of  Arlington,  when  ke 
communicates  the  event  to  sir  William  Temple,  says,  "There 
are  other  particulars  in  my  letter,  which  shall  be  transcribed 
for  you  to*night,  if  I  can  get  the  letter  out  of  the  queen's 
hands/'  A  last  effort  to  obtain  the  arrears  of  Catharine's 
portion  had  been  made  by  Arlington  in  the  previous  year, 
but  apparently  as  fruitlessly  as  those  that  had  preceded  it. 
The  long  stru^e  with  Spain,  and  subsequent  civil  war 
between  the  rival  brotliers,  Alphonso  and  Pedro,  had  darned 
Portugal  of  the  power  to  make  good  the  pecuniary  engage- 
ments of  the  queen-mother  in  Catharine's  behalf. 

The  re-appearance  of  the  beautiful  duchess  of  Richmond  in 
the  court  as  a  bride,  was  one  of  the  events  of  the  season.  She 
had  steadily  refused  to  hold  any  conmiunication  with  the 
king,  or  to  receive  his  visits,  but  expressed  a  wish  to  be  per- 
mitted to  kiss  the  hand  of  her  royal  mistress,  on  her  eleva- 
tion by  marriage  to  so  high  a  rank  in  the  British  nobility. 
All  eyes  were,  of  course,  on  her  and  the  king,  whose  passion 

odebrating  a  wedding.  The  strange  nuuks  were  welcomed  by  the  hndal  ptf^if 
^vith  much  glee,  and  the  spioe-plate  was  immediately  handed  to  them,  aooovtliofr 
to  the  custom  on  snch  occasions,  when  the  gr<mds  mademoiselle  was  gwi^  ^ 
the  levity  of  striking  her  foot  under  the  salver  on  which  the  dishes  of  ooi^ 
were  placed,  and  scattered  all  its  contents  in  the  air.  This  wild  pranlr  indntf^ 
so  much  laughter  and  inoonvexuent  femiliarity,  that  the  royal  party  were  ftin  ^ 
make  a  hasty  retreat.  They  were  foOowed  by  some  of  the  gueslB,  who  trackeu 
them  to  the  Iionvre,  which  led  to  a  disooveiy  of  their  quality. 
'  Bumef  s  Histoiy  of  his  Own  Times. 
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was  apparently  unsubdued^  but  she  conducted  herself  with 
the  dignified  decornm  of  a  virtoous  matron.  Bumour  wa8> 
nevertheless^  busy  on  the  subject^  as  we  find  by  the  following 
mysterious  passage  in  one  of  Charles's  letters  to  his  beloved 
sister^  Henrietta  duchess  of  Orleans,  who  had  alhided  to  some* 
thing  she  had  heard  on  the  subject :  '^  You  were  misinformed 
in  your  intelligence  concerning  the  duchess  of  Richmond.  If 
you  were  as  well  acquainted  with  a  little  fantastical  gentleman 
called  Cupid  as  I  am^  you  would  neither  wonder  nor  take  ill 
any  sudden  changes  which  do  happen  in  the  affidrs  of  his  con* 
ducting,  but  in  this  matter  there  is  nothing  done  in  if  ^  The 
duchess  of  Richmond  and  her  lord  were  then  living  in  great 
splendour  at  Somerset-house,  the  dower-palace  of  the  queen- 
mother.  The  duchess  fell  ill  of  the  smaQpox:  the  king's 
anxiety  about  her  conquered  all  fears  of  infection,  and  he  paid 
her  several  visits/  which,  as  she  was  the  wife  of  a  nobleman 
60  nearly  allied  to  the  throne,  he  had  the  pretext  of  a  royal 
etiquette  for  doing,  nor  could  either  she  or  the  duke  refuse  to 
admit  him  into  her  sick  chamber.  That  such  a  prince  as 
Charles  II.  should  wish  to  come  at  such  a  time,  would  appear 
a  proof  of  the  strength  of  his  attachment  to  his  &ir  kins- 
woman. She  recovered,  but  one  of  her  eyes  was  injured^ 
and  she  looked  ill  for  a  long  time.  The  king  was,  neverthe- 
less, so  transported  by  his  passion  for  her,  that  one  Sunday, 
when  he  had  ordered  his  guards  and  coach  to  be  ready  to  take 
him  into  the  park,  he  suddenly  got  into  a  private  boat  with  a 
single  pair  of  oars,  all  alone,  and  went  by  water  to  Somerset* 
house,  where,  the  garden  door  not  being  open,  he  climbed 
over  the  wall  to  visit  her,'  apparently  with  the  intention  of 
taking  her  by  surprise.  The  particulars  of  the  reception  given 
him  by  the  fair  duchess  are  not  recorded,  yet  her  general  con- 
duct was  so  chastely  correct  as  a  wife,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  a  spirited  repulse.  The  queen,  who  knew 
she  could  rely  on  her  virtue,  appointed  her  one  of  the  ladies 
of  her  bedchamber. 

Charles  was  more  than  usually  complaisant  at  this  time  to 

'  Sir  John  Dalrymple's  Appendix. 
'  BeportB  of  M.  de  Boovigny,  in  Dakympk's  Appendix.    Fepyi.     *  Fepys. 
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his  queen^  with  whom  he  sapped  eveiy  night  with  apparent 
pleasure,  and  appearing  otherwise  mightily  reformed/  from 
which  an  inference  may  he  drawn  that  the  influence  of  tk 
duchess  of  Richmond  was  veiy  differently  exercised  from  tbt 
of  the  infamous  Castlemaine.  All  talk  of  a  divorce  had  been 
suddenly  stopped  by  the  delusive  hopes^  which  had  again  flit- 
tered the  queen,  of  bringing  an  heir  to  England;  and  tkse, 
although  destined  to  end  as  before,  probably  assisted  thn  ill- 
treated  princess  to  retain  her  position  as  queen-oonsort,  in  ^te 
of  the  intrigues  of  Buckingluun  and  Bumet  to  have  her  sop- 
planted.  It  was  also  said  that  lady  Castlemaine  unexpectedlr, 
but  prudently,  declared  against  the  divorce,  recollecting  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  king  to  many  her,  and  dreading  tiie  pn)- 
bable  influence  of  a  young  queen  over  his  mind.  BuddnghiBi 
revenged  himself  on  her  for  crossing  his  policy,  by  plajing  of 
the  two  comic  actresses,  NeU  Gwynne  and  MoU  Davies^  against 
her.'  The  king  had  presented  the  latter  with  a  diamond  lin^ 
worth  700/.,  in  token  of  his  approbation  of  her  dancing,  ami 
it  was  noticed  that  when  she  came  on  after  the  play  in  tk 
theatre  at  Whitehall  to  dance  her  jig,  the  queen  would  not 
stay  to  see  it.'  Evelyn  mentions  seeing  lady  Castlemaine  a^ 
one  of  the  masques  at  court,  a  few  months  before,  Viais 
with  diamonds  to  the  value  at  least  of  40,000/.,  fiir  outshin- 
ing the  queen.  This  rapacious  woman  is  said  to  have  d^ 
voured  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  500,000/.  Charles  finaliT 
gratified  her  pride  by  creating  her  duchess  of  Cleveland,  ^ 
reversion  to  her  eldest  son  by  him,  to  whom  he  gave  tli^ 
name  of  Fitzroy.  The  neglect  with  which  the  queen  v»s 
treated  on  her  account  was  not  confined  to  the  courtier 
Groodman,  the  player  and  theatrical  manager  at  the  W^ 
house,  who,  for  some  of  his  evil  exploits,  had  very  recentlj 
escaped  the  gallows,  refiised  to  have  the  stage  curtain  drav^ 
up,  or  to  allow  the  play  to  commence,  because  the  duchess  d 
Cleveland,  who  bestowed  on  him  some  of  her  infamous  patron- 

•  Pepys.  '  Burnet. 

*  Pepys.  MoU  Davies  was  chiefly  celebrated  as  a  dancer.  She  had  a  davgb^ 
Ly  the  king,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Tudor,  and  married  her  to  tf 
Prancis  BatcUffe.  From  this  marriage  descended  the  two  uifbrtonate  6iA  * 
Derwentwater. 
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age^  had  not  arrived.  ''Is  my  duchess  come?''  asked  he^ 
when  told  that  the  queen  was  ready  for  the  performance. 
Fortunately^  his  duchess  made  her  appearance,  and  her  royal 
mistress  no  longer  sat  waiting  her  leisure. 

Queen  Catharine  delighted  in  music,  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  patroness  of  the  Italian  school  of  singing.  She 
had  a  concert  of  these  Yocahsts  on  the  Thames,  under  her 
balcony  at  Whitehall-palace,  September  30th,  when,  "  it  being 
a  most  summer-like  day,  and  a  fine  warm  evening,''  says 
Pepys,  "  the  Italians  came  in  a  barge  under  the  leads  before 
the  queen's  drawing-room,  and  so  the  queen  and  ladies  went 
out  and  heard  them  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  the  singing 
was  very  good  together;  but  yet  there  was  but  one  voice  that 
did  appear  considerable,  and  that  was  signer  Joanni.  And 
here,'^  pursues  he,  ''  I  saw  Mr.  Sidney  Montague  kiss  the 
queen's  hand,  who  was  mighty  kind  to  him."  This  gentle- 
man was  one  of  lord  Sandwich's  family,  and  to  all  of  that 
name  Catharine,  as  far  as  her  power  went,  continued  to  show 
her  fiiendship.  Their  majesties  spent  the  month  of  October 
at  Audley-£nd,  Euston,  and  Newmarket  this  year.  The 
foreign  ambassadors,  the  privy  council,  and  all  the  court, 
accompanied  them  on  their  autumnal  progress.  They  re- 
turned to  Whitehall,  for  the  celebration  of  the  queen's  birth- 
day, in  November;  this  was  the  usual  commencement  of 
the  gay  season  in  London,  which  closed  a  few  days  after  the 
29th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  king  Charles's  birth  and 
restoration. 

Confident  expectations  were  entertained,  in  the  spring  of 
1669,  that  the  queen  was  about  to  give  an  heir  to  England. 
Pepys  records  that  he  saw  her,  on  the  19th  of  May,  at  dinner 
with  the  king  in  her  own  apartment  at  Whitehall,  in  her 
white  pinner,  a  loose  wrapping  gown,  such  as  is  now  termed 
a  peignoir;  in  which  simple  garb,  he  says,  "  she  looked  hand- 
somer than  in  full  dress,  and  adds,  "  that  her  appearance  was 
such  as  to  confirm  the  general  report,  and  the  hopes  that 
were  entertained  at  that  period.  She  was  taken,  however,  so 
suddenly  ill  on  the  26th,  as  to  send  for  Mrs.  Nun  and  another 
of  her  women  in  great  haste  from  a  dinner-party  at  Chiffinch's 

VOL.  V,  Q  Q 
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apartments,  send  considerable  alarm  prevailed  on  her  account 
In  a  few  hours  she  was  better,  and  lord  Arlington  writes  to 
sir  William  Temple,  on  the  Ist  of  June,  "  I  cannot  end  tbis 
letter  without  telling  you  that  the  queen  is  very  well,  sod 
^ves  us  every  day  cause  to  rejoice  more  and  more.  God 
grant  that  it  have  its  effect  accordingly,  to  make  us  all  happv." 
Six  days  afterwards  the  king  communicates  his  disappointmoit 
to  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  with  the  remark  "  that 
there  had  been  no  accident  to  cause  it/'^  Charles,  now  de- 
spairing of  a  family  by  Catharine,  listened  with  more  com- 
placency than  ever  to  the  project  of  obtaining  the  liberty  of 
seeking  a  younger  and  more  fruitful  wife  by  means  of  a  par- 
liamentary divorce.  About  this  time  lord  Boos,  having  con- 
victed his  wife  of  adultery,  moved  a  bill  in  the  house  of  peen 
for  dissolving  the  tie,  including  leave  to  marry  another  wife. 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  supported  the  bill  with  all  the  in- 
terest of  his  faction;  the  duke  of  York  opposed  it,  having  all 
the  bishops  on  his  side,  except  Cosins  and  Wilkin.  The 
controversy  was  carried  on  with  great  heat,  and  the  king 
took  the  opportunity  of  entering  the  house  in  his  ordinair 
dress,  and,  seating  himself  on  the  throne,  listened  to  the  pro- 
ceedings with  eager  interest,  declaring,  "  that  it  was  as  good 
as  a  play.'*  The  bill  passed,  and  his  majesty  was  urged  by 
the  base  junta  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  to  make  it  the 
precedent  for  a  bill  to  dissolve  his  marriage  with  the  queen  as 
regarded  the  legality  of  marrying  another  wife,  for  the  recti- 
tude of  Catharine^s  conduct  had  been  such,  that  no  one  dared 
even  to  breathe  an  insinuation  of  disloyalty  against  her.  ^^^ 
either  Charles  had  never  seriously  entered  into  this  iniquitous 
design,  or  his  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  carry  it 
through,  for  when  the  time  came  within  three  days  of  that 
appointed  by  the  confederates  for  bringing  it  before  the  hovse, 
he  told  the  infamous  Bab  May,  who  was  the  tool  chosen  by 
Buckingham  to  conduct  the  business,  ''that  he  must  let  thai 
matter  alone,  as  it  would  not  do,''  to  the  extreme  annoyance 
of  that  person,  who  had  taken  infinite  pains  in  prepanng 
those  who  were  to  manage  the  debate.'  In  other  words,  he 
'  See  the  letter  in  Dalrymple*8  Appendix,  p.  26,  voL  il.  *  BurucCi 
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thought  he  had  offered  sufficient  bribes  to  secure  a  majority 
for  the  divisions  on  the  anticipated  readings  of  the  biU. 

There  was  one  point  on  which  a  close  confidence  and  a 
sympathy  of  opinion,  little  suspected  by  the  world,  subsisted 
between  Charles  and  Catharine;  this  was  on  the  subject  of 
reUgion.  Charles,  although  the  companion  of  scoffers,  and 
openly  applauding  the  profane  language,  the  ribald  jests  of 
Buckingham,  Rochester,  and  all  the  godless  crew,  male  and 
female,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  was  secretly  impressed 
with  respect  for  the  principles  of  his  queen.  Bigoted  and 
narrow-minded  as  Catharine  undoubtedly  was,  and  in  practice 
superstitious  over  much,  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  holiness 
about  her,  a  purity  and  innocence  in  her  conversation,  and  an 
integrity  in  her  conduct,  which  showed  that  aU  she  did  was 
fipom  motives  of  conscience  and  as  matters  of  duty.  Charles 
had  received  firom  his  mother,  in  the  tender  season  of  infancy, 
the  first  and  only  impressions  of  a  reUgious  nature  that  were 
ever  made  on  him.  Those  impressions,  without  producing  any 
of  the  fiirits  of  Christian  convictions — ^piety  and  purity  of  life, 
gave  him  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  cathohdsm,  which  haunted 
him  to  the  tomb.  He  struggled  against  it,  for  it  militated  uo 
less  against  his  self-indulgence  and  habitual  love  of  ease  than 
his  interest,  and  succeeded  in  deceiving  the  world  into  the  idea 
that  he  was  an  infidel.  His  brother  was  for  a  time  deterred 
by  his  persuasions  and  commands  from  avowing  his  comver* 
sion  to  the  Romish  creed ;  but  Charles,  though  he,  on  one 
occasion,  lamented  with  tears  that  he  could  not  enjoy  his  re- 
ligion, did  not  love  it  sufficiently  to  make  the  slightest  self- 
sacrifice  to  prove  his  sincerity:  it  was,  in  reality,  merely  a 
matter  of  opinion  with  him,  and  not  of  faith.  The  queen 
kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Rome,  and  this  served  to 
cover  the  clandestine  intercourse  of  others,  though  the  suspi- 
cions it  created  were  most  assuredly  the  cause  of  her  name 
being  subsequently  implicated  in  the  accusations  connected 
with  the  popish  plot.  The  re-estabUshment  of  the  Roman* 
cathoUc  worship  in  England  was  one  of  the  leading  artides  o£ 
the  secret  treaty^  which  was  negotiated  by  Henrietta  duchess 
^  Balxymplflrs  Appendix. 

qq2 
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of  Orleans  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Charles  II.  After  a 
long  correspondence^  that  princess  came  to  Dover  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concluding  it.  Charles  and  Catharine  met  her  there, 
and  the  deep  state-intrigues  that  were  discussed  between  the 
royal  brother  and  sister  were  veiled  beneath  a  sucoesdon  of 
fetes  and  rejoicings^  which  took  place  in  honour  of  her  aniraL 
It  was  the  first  time  Catharine  and  this  princess  had  met, 
and  when  the  latter  returned  to  France^  she  spoke  in  tie 
most  friendly  manner  of  her  royal  sister-in-law.  She  told  her 
cousin,  mademoiselle  de  Montpensier^  '^  that  the  queen  wasft 
thorough  good  woman,  not  beautiful,  but  virtuous,  and  fall  of 
piety,  and  that  she  commanded  the  respect  of  every  one" 
This  friendly  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Catharine  was  bonk 
by  the  best-loved  sister  of  her  lord  almost  with  her  dving 
breath,  for  in  three  weeks  after  her  return  to  France,  this 
beautiful  young  princess  expired,  after  a  few  hours  of  agonu- 
ing  illness. 

The  ratification  of  this  secret  treaty  placed  Charles  in  the 
degrading  position  of  a  pensioner  of  France.  Louis  XD. 
had  previously  bribed  the  wives  and  mistresses  of  such  of  his 
ministers  as  had  declined  receiving  money  or  jewels  with  thdr 
own  hands,  and  the  despatches  of  Rouvigny  and  Barilluc 
contain  sufficient  evidence  of  moneys  paid  by  that  soYereign 
to  Algernon  Sidney,  and  others  of  the  republican  party,  who, 
under  the  pretence  of  patriotism,  were  the  hireling  took  of  * 
foreign  power  to  stir  up  civil  strife  in  their  own  country. 
Charles  II.  was  aware  of  the  corruption  of  friend  and  foe,  aol 
with  a  laxity  of  principle  scarcely  more  disgraceful,  prefen«i 
a  peaceful  appropriation  of  the  gold  of  France  to  his  ow 
use,  to  its  being  lavished  on  his  subjects  in  the  shape  of  bribes 
for  his  injury.  His  extravagance  rendered  him  needy,  and 
his  indolence  inclined  him  to  avail  himself  of  supplies  that 
cost  no  sufferings  to  his  people.  The  cruel  imposts  of  Crom- 
well's government  had  afforded  the  precedent  of  collecting  ^ 
enormous  revenue  by  taxing  articles  of  general  consumptioDi 
but  a  revenue  torn  from  the  necessities  of  the  people  couM 
never  have  been  collected  without  the  aid  of  miliuij 
despotism:   Charles  hked  better  to  draw  on  the  exchequer 
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of  his  wealthier  neighbour  of  France.  There  were  times 
when  the  spirit  of  a  British  monarch  stirred  within  him, 
and  he  wonld  fain  have  broken  from  the  cludn ;  but  Louis 
threatened  to  publish  the  secret  correspondence,  with  a  plain 
statement  of  the  transactions  that  had  taken  place  between 
them,  and  rather  than  endure  the  disgraceful  exposure, 
Charles  submitted  to  follow  the  line  of  pohcy  dictated  by 
him  imphcitly.  A  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  duchess 
of  Orleans,  Charles  II.  sent  out  a  yacht,  with  a  confidential 
person,  to  bring  to  England  the  beautiful  mademoiselle  de 
Queroualle,  whom  he  had  seen  in  attendance  on  her  when  at 
Dover.  She  came,  and  he  compelled  queen  Catharine,  out  of 
respect,  as  it  was  pretended,  for  his  sister's  memory,  to  receive 
her  into  the  number  of  her  maids  of  honour.  She  soon  became 
the  acknowledged  mistress  of  Charles,  and  was  the  most 
troublesome  of  the  unprincipled  intriguantes  of  that  reign, 
and  one  of  the  most  extravagant.^ 

There  was  a  great  ball  on  the  9th  of  February,  1671,  at 
the  theatre  in  Whitehall-palace,  in  which  the  queen  and  all  the 
ladies  of  the  court  danced.  "  The  greatest  fault  of  Catharine 
of  Braganza,''  observes  sir  Walter  Scott,*  "was  her  being 
educated  a  CathoUc,  her  greatest  misfortune  bearing  the  king 
no  children,  and  her  greatest  foible  an  excessive  love  of 
dancing.  It  might  have  occurred  to  the  good  people  of  those 
times,  that  loving  a  ball  was  not  a  capital  sin,  even  in  a  per- 
son whose  figure  excluded  her  from  all  hopes  of  gracing  it ; 
that  a  princess  of  Portugal  must  be  a  Catholic  if  she  had  any 
religion  at  all;  and  that  children," — ^here  we  take  leave  to 
finish  the  sentence  in  the  words  of  holy  writ, — "  are  a  gift 
and  heritage  that  cometh  of  the  Lord."  Yet  these  obvious 
considerations  did  not  prevent  her  from  being  assailed  with 

^  After  the  birth  of  a  son,  she  waa  created  duchess  of  Portsmoath.  Though 
most  rapacious  in  her  requisitions  for  money  from  her  royal  lover,  she  was  con- 
stantly impoverished  by  her  gamblmg  propensities.  She  retained  her  beauty  to 
a  gpreat  age,  and  died,  at  the  ducal  seat  of  her  son  Richmond,  at  Aubigny,  in 
France,  so  lately  as  1734,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Evelyn  declares  that  her  apart- 
ments at  Whitehall  were  splendid,  and  luxuriously  fhnushed,  '*  with  ten  times 
the  richness  and  glory  of  the  queen's,  with  massive  services  of  plate,  whole 
tables  and  stands  of  incredible  value." 

3  In  his  notes  to  Dryden's  Works. 
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the  most  scurrilous  lampoons  on  every  occasion.  How  a  man, 
making  pretences  to  high  moral  feeling  and  sanctitv  Ke 
Andrew  Marvel^  could  have  found  it  in  his  heart  to  address 
lines  like  the  following  to  so  amiable  and  unoffending  a 
princess,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine : — 

"  Reform,  great  queen,  the  errors  of  your  youth. 
And  hear  a  thing  you  never  heard,  called  truth; 
Poor  private  ballB  content  the  iiury  queen. 
You  must  dance  (and  dance  damnably)  to  be  leeo, — 
Bl-natured  little  goblin,  and  derigned 
For  nothing  but  to  dance,  and  vex  mankind. 
What  wiser  thing  could  our  gretA  monardi  do^ 
Than  root  ambition  out^  by  showing  you  ? 
Tou  can  the  most  aspiring  thoughts  pull  do¥m. 
For  who  would  have  his  wife  to  have  his  crown  ?" 

Our  pious  bard  brings  his  coarse  series  of  personal  insults  oa 

his  royal  mistress  to  this  climax  in  conclusion : — 

**  What  will  he  next,  unless  you  please  to  go 
And  dance  among  your  fellow-fiends  below  ? 
There,  as  upon  the  Stygian  lake  yon  floatk 
Tou  may  o'erset  and  sink  the  laden  boat ; 
While  we  the  funeral  rites  devoutly  pay, 
And  dance  for  joy  that  you  arc  danced  away." 

As  a  further  instance  of  the  unprovoked  malice  of  Andre* 

Marvel  against  poor  Catharine^  is  the  injurious  manner  in 

which  her  name  is  needlessly  dragged  by  him  into  another  cf 

his  pasquinades^  on  the  impunity  with  which  the  duke  e: 

Monmouth  and  his  guilty  associates  appeared  at  court  after 

their  barbarous  murder  of  the  unfortunate  parish-beadle,  (* 

the  night  of   February  28th,    1671,  in   a   drunken  fi* 

There  was  to  have  been  a  grand  ball  the  same  night  at  tk 

palace,  which  was  prevented  in  consequence  of  the  confusw" 

and  horror  caused  by  the  news  of  this  outrage,  which  p^'^ 

occasion  for  the  following  observation  : — 

*'  See  what  mishaps  dare  e'en  invade  Whitehall, 
The  silly  fellow's  death  puts  off  the  hall ! 
And  disappoints  the  queen,  poor  little  chuck. 
Who  doubtless  would  have  danced  it  like  a  duck. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tet  shall  Whitehall,  the  innocent,  the  good, 
See  these  men  dance  all  daubed  with  lace  and  blood." 

The  severest  castigation  which  satire  could  inflict  had  \^ 
richly  deserved  by  Monmouth ;  but  what  had  the  ill-treaf^ 
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wife  of  his  profligate  father  done,  that  her  name  should  be 
mixed  up  with  his  crimes?^  The  failings  of  Catharine  of 
Braganza — ^and  there  are  fewer  recorded  of  her  than  of  manj 
a  princess  who  bears  a  brighter  name  in  the  historic  page — 
appear  at  all  times  to  have  proceeded  from  want  of  judgment 
rather  than  from  a  wilful  desire  to  act  amiss.  They  certainly 
were  not  of  the  class  that  could  warrant  any  one  in  chastising 
her  with  scorpions  in  the  shape  of  ribald  rhymes.  Evelyn 
was  certainly  greatly  annoyed  with  her  on  one  occasion^  but 
there  her  offence  only  amounted  to  a  want  of  taste  in  the 
fine  arts^  and  a  deficiency  of  that  generous  patronage  of  which 
the  princes  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart  afforded  so  noble 
an  example. 

Evelyn^  it  seems^  was  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of 
Griuling  Gibbon^  afterwards  so  celebrated  for  his  exquisite 
earrings  in  wood^  whom  he  had  by  accident  discovered  on 
looking  through  the  window  of  a  poor  solitary  thatched  house 
in  the  fields  near  Sayes-oomrt^  and  seeing  him  engaged  in 
carving  the  large  cartoon  or  crucifix  of  Tintoret,  containing 
more  tlian  one  hundred  figures^  exquisitely  executed^  with  a 
frame  wrought  in  festoons  of  flowers^  the  most  delicate  and 
lovely  that  could  be  imagined.  Evelyn  asked  if  he  might 
enter.  The  artist  civilly  opened  the  door^  and  permitted  him 
to  examine  the  work,  which  that  accomplished  virttioso  con- 
sidered more  beautiful  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  he  had 

*  This  was  the  second  atrocity  in  which  the  spoiled  darling  of  Charles  had 
been  a  prindpal  instigator  within  two  months.  The  first  was  an  attack  on  sir 
John  Coventry,  who  had  incurred  the  king's  displeasure^  during  a  debate  on  the 
proposal  of  taxing  theatres,  by  a  sarcatitic  hon  mot  glancing  at  his  majesty's  affec- 
tion for  actresses.  Monmouth  undertook  to  punish  Coventry  for  tMs  presump- 
tion, which,  in  spite  of  the  duke  of  York's  earnest  remonstrances,  he  performed 
in  the  cowardly  fiushion  of  employing  thirteen  of  his  troop,  with  Sandys  their 
lieutenant,  and  CVBrien  the  son  of  lord  Inchiquin,  to  wayhiy  him  as  he  was 
returning  firom  the  house  of  commons,  Deo.  23, 1670.  These  ruffians  threw  him 
on  the  ground,  beat  lum,  and  slit  his  nose  to  the  bone  with  a  pen-knife,  and 
would  have  finished  by  taking  his  life,  but  were  interrupted.  Ftirliament  took 
cognizance  of  the  outrage,  and  punished  fiiur  of  the  miscreants  with  banishment^ 
but  Monmouth  was  screened.  The  Coventry  act  against  cutting  and  maiming 
was  passed  on  this  occasion,  for  the  protection  of  individuals  firom  such  treatment 
for  the  future.  Charles  pardoned  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  death  of  the 
beadle,  though  the  poor  creature  bad  b^pged  his  life  on  his  knees. — ^MuweiL 
Macpherson*    Llngarda 
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seen  in  all  his  travels.  He  asked  the  price^  which  was  100/. 
Evelyn  considered  the  firame  alone  well  worth  the  money; 
and  the  next  time  he  saw  the  king  he  mentioned  the  jouog 
artist^  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  found  him  out,  and 
be^ed  his  majesty  would  allow  him  to  bring  his  woxi  to 
Whitehall.  Charles  graciously  repUed  ''  that  he  would  him- 
self go  and  see  the  artist/^  but  probably  thought  no  more 
of  it  till  the  first  of  March,  when  Evelyn  told  him  "that 
Gribbon  and  his  work  had  both  arrived  at  Whitehall,  and  were 
in  sir  Richard  Browne's  chamber ;  and  if  his  majesty  would 
appoint  any  place  whither  it  should  be  brought,  he  would 
take  care  for  it.  '  No/  says  the  king,  '  show  me  the  vaj. 
Fll  go  to  sir  Richard's  chamber/  which  he  immediatelj 
did,'*  continues  Evelyn,  "walking  along  the  entries  after 
me  as  far  as  the  ewry,  till  he  came  up  into  the  room,  ^o 
sooner  was  he  entered,  and  cast  his  eye  on  the  work,  than  lie 
was  astonished  at  the  curiosity  of  it ;  and  having  considered 
it  a  long  time  and  discoursed  with  Mr.  Gibbon,  whom  I 
brought  to  kiss  his  hand,  he  commanded  that  it  should  be 
immediately  carried  to  the  queen's  side*  to  show  her.  It  was 
carried  up  into  her  bedchamber,  where  she  and  the  kiog 
looked  on  and  admired  it  again.  The  king  being  called  awav, 
left  ns  with  the  queen,  believing  she  would  have  bought  it,  it 
being  a  crucifix ;  but  when  his  majesty  was  gone,  a  Frend 
peddling  woman,  one  madame  de  Boord,  who  used  to  biinj 
petticoats,  and  fans  and  baubles  out  of  France  to  the  ladies, 
began  to  find  fault  with  several  things  in  the  work,  which  die 
understood  no  more  than  a  monkey.  So,  in  a  kind  of  indig- 
nation, I  caused  the  person  who  brought  it  to  cany  it  back 
to  the  chamber,  finding  the  queen  so  much  governed  by  an 
ignorant  Frenchwoman,  and  this  incomparable  artist  had  his 
labour  only  for  his  pains,  which  not  a  little  displeased  m^.. 
and  was  fain  to  send  it  down  to  his  cottage  again,  where  ii^ 
sold  it  for  80/.,  though  well  worth  100/.  without  the  bme," 
How  much  more  there  is  in  the  manner  of  doing  a  thing 
than  in  the  thing  itself  I  The  king  was  the  person  for  whose 
*  That  range  of  the  palace  where  the  qneen-ooiuKirf  s  i^Murtments  were  stated, 
was  always  called,  for  Uie  aake  of  brevity,  "  the  qaeen's  side." 
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inspection  the  carving  waa  brought  to  Whitehall,  not  without 
hope,  on  the  part  both  of  the  artist  and  his  friend,  that  he 
would  be  the  purchaser.  Charles  was  in  pecuniary  straits  at 
that  time,  for  he  was  almost  without  linen ;  he  had  only  three 
cravats  in  the  world,  very  few  stockings,  and  no  credit  at  the 
linen-draper's  to  procure  more  of  these  absolute  necessaries;^ 
consequently  he  could  not  readily  command  the  money  to 
buy  Gibbon's  carving,  but  he  gratified  the  pride  of  the  artist 
by  extolling  it,  and  shifted  the  expectation  of  purchasing  from 
himself  to  his  wife.  He  adroitly  causes  it  to  be  carried  to 
her  apartment,  whither  he  conducts  Evelyn  and  the  artist,  and 
leaves  them  with  her,  for  her  to  settle  the  matter  her  own 
way.  Catharine's  income  was  unpunctually  paid,  and  she  was 
probably  as  much  at  a  loss  for  an  extra  hundred  pounds  as 
his  majesty ;  the  women  who  are  about  her  have  reason  to 
know  it,  and  one  of  them  comes  to  her  aid  by  depreciating 
the  work,  and  this  affords  an  excuse  for  not  buying  it. 
Catharine,  not  being  skilled  in  the  delicate  art  of  declining 
an  inconvenient  purchase  with  a  compliment,  is  regarded  as  a 
person  destitute  of  taste  and  liberality,  and  gets  chronicled 
by  the  wisest  man  of  the  age  as  a  simpleton,  while  Charles 
escapes  uncensured.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  no 
traits  of  her  generosity,  or  encouragement  of  Uterature  or  the 
fine  arts,  have  been  recorded. 

Charles  II.,  with  all  his  follies  and  all  his  sins,  was  so 
frank  and  gracious  in  his  manners,  and  so  perfect  in  all  the 
minor  arts  which  form  an  important  part  of  king-craft,  that 
he  won  the  hearts  of  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his 
fascinations.  He  seldom  resented  the  sarcasms  with  which 
he  was  occasionally  assailed,  because  he  possessed  more  wit 
than  those  who  satirized  him,  and  generally  retorted  with  a 
repartee.  The  earl  of  Rochester  one  day  took  the  liberty  of 
writing  the  following  impromptu  epigram  on  his  majesty^s 
chamber  door : — 

"  Here  lies  our  eoyereign  lord  the  king. 

Whose  word  no  man  relies  on ; 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing. 

And  never  did  a  wise  one." 

'  Pepys. 
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'*  It  is  veiy  true/'  replied  Charles^  after  he  had  read  the  lines; 
''  my  doings  are  those  of  my  ministers,  but  my  sayings  aie 
my  own/^  Addison  has  given  a  pleasant  account^  in  one  of 
the  papers  in  the  Spectator,  of  the  good-hmnour  with  which 
his  majesty  yielded  to  the  lord  mayor's  over-affectionate 
request  for  him  to  oome  back  and  finish  the  carouse,  wben 
he  had  been  feasting  with  his  loving  citizens  in  the  Mauacm- 
house.  Certain  it  is  that  he  knew  how  to  be  every  thing  to 
every  man.  "  The  king  came  to  me  in  the  queen's  with- 
drawing-room,  fix)m  the  circle  of  ladies,  to  talk  with  me  as  to 
what  advance  I  had  made  in  the  Dutch  history/'  says  Evelyii; 
and  who  can  wonder  that  he  loves  him  and  passes  lightlj 
over  his  faults,  startling  as  they  must  have  been  to  so  puie  a 
moralist  ?  He  easily  induced  the  king  to  employ  Gibbon  f(^ 
the  decorations  in  the  new  buildings  at  Windsor.  "  I  had  a 
fair  opportunity  of  talking  to  his  majesty  about  it,''  puisuea 
he,  ^'  in  the  lobby  next  the  queen's  side,  where  I  presented 
him  with  some  sheets  of  my  history.'' 

From  an  entry  in  a  loose  sheet  of  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
ladies  and  officers  of  queen  Catharine's  household  while  ar 
Thomas  Strickland  was  the  keeper  of  the  privy-purse,*  we 
find  that  thirty-six  pounds  a-year  were  disbursed  to  he 
majesty's  parrot-keeper, — ^a  large  sum  in  comparison  to  the 
ridiculously  low  salaries  of  the  fsir  and  noble  damsels  irho 
attended  on  her  in  the  capacity  of  maids  of  honour,  who 
received  but  ten  pounds  per  annum  eaeh^  and  the  ^'  moth^  of 
the  maids "  twenty.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  any  gentle- 
woman could  have  been  found  to  und^-take  such  a  charge  as 
the   superintendence  of  maids  of  honour  to  the  queen  of 

'  This  coriout  document  I  found  among  the  Strickland  Papers  at  SixergV 
castle,  between  the  leaves  of  one  of  the  books  of  household  expenses  of  the  jtV^ 
1619  to  1674^  kept  by  Thomas  Shepherd,  the  steward  of  rir  Thomas  StrickUni 
knight-banneret,  keeper  of  the  privy -purse  to  the  queen  of  Charles  11*,  tiU  ^ 
operation  of  the  test  act  compelled  Um,  and  many  other  honest  gcntlemeD  of 
the  Boman*catholic  persuasion,  to  relinquish  his  place.  He  vacated  his  seat  in 
parliament  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  Westmoreland  at  the  time  of  the  pop^ 
plot.  The  privy-purse,  the  badge  of  his  office,  is  still  preserved  among  the  bci^ 
looms  of  the  fiunily  at  Sizergh.  It  is  of  crimson  velvet,  the  dze  and  shape  of* 
large  reticule,  richly  embroidered  with  the  royal  arms,  and  the  initaals  C*  B.  u^ 
gold  and  silver  twist  and  coloured  silk  twist 
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Charles  II.  for  so  paltry  a  remuneration.*     A  few  items  of 

the  payments  in  the  royal  household  list  of  Catharine   of 

Braganza  from  this  sheet  may  be  amusing  to  some  of  our 

readers^  as  illustrating  the  increased  amount  of  the  salaries  in 

the  present  times ;  but  the  difference  of  the  queen-consorfs 

revenue^  the  relative  value  of  money^  and^  above  all^  the 

manner  in  which  she  was  too  often  left  in  arrear  by  the 

ctown,  must  be  taken  into  the  calculation ;  also  the  enormous 

amount  of  fees  and  perquisites  attached  to  every  office  in  the 

court  in  those  days.    According  to  this  account^  then^  Catha- 

rine^s  lord  chamberlain  received  a  yearly  salary  of  160/. ;  her 

master  of  the  horse,  50/.;   her  secretary,  the  same,— only 

fourteen  pounds  more  than  that  important  functionary,  her 

parrot-keeper;   her  cup-bearers,  two   in   number,  had  33/. 

yearly;  her  carvers  the  same. 

"  Her  eight  grooms  of  the  privy-chamher  had  each  60L ;  her  apothecaries, 
twelve  in  numher,  50Z. ;  her  surgeon  the  same ;  Hugh  Aston,  clerk,  37/. ;  Edward 
Hill,  hmsher,  301. ;  lady  of  her  majesty's  robes,  for  her  entertainment,  300/. } 
maids  of  honour,  being  six  in  number,  a-piece  10/. ;  chamberers,  eight  in  number, 
60/. ;  keeper  of  her  roigosty's  sweet-coflfersy  261"  Her  laundresses  are  rated  much 
higher ;  so  are  her  starchers. 

Her  musicians,  or  mushioners  according  to  honest  Tom  Shep* 
herd's  orthography,  were  the  best  oflf  of  all,  for  twelve  of  them 
are  paid  120/.  a-piece,  and  the  master  of  the  music,  for  him- 
self and  eight  boys,  is  allowed  440/.  per  annum ;  her  tailor  is 
paid  a  yearly  salary  of  60/.,  and  the  shoemaker,  36/.;  the 
cook,  30/.;  the  master  of  her  majesty's  games,  50/. 

The   himting   establishment    of   Catharine    of   Braganza 

^  The  abstract  from  the  salary  list  of  queen  Catharine's  household  in  which 
these  entries  appear,  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  sir  Thomas  Strickland's  steward, 
Tom  Shepherd,  and  seems  to  be  a  rough  transcript  made  by  him  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  worthy  cavalier-banneret  on  his  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 
It  is  endorsed  "  List  of  her  m^est/s  serrants*  wages."  It  has  no  date,  but  the 
period  to  which  it  belongs  is  verified  by  the  drcumstanoe  of  its  being  found 
between  the  leaves  of  the  book  where  the  items  of  expenses  incurred  by  sir 
Thomas  Strickland,  on  his  entering  into  his  office  of  privy-pune  to  her  majesty, 
are  noted,  June  1671  :—  £    *.    d. 

Fees  at  the  signet-office ......084 

The  bill  for  the  privy-purse 626 

The  king's  silver  at  the  privy-seal 2     0    0 

The  furnishing  of  the  outer  apartment  at  Whitehall      .  13  10    0 
The  next  entry  is  indicative  of  the  foppery  of  the  gallants  of  the  court  of  Charlos 
II.,  "Three  pair  of  jessamy  gloves,  seven  shillings." 
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Bavours  of  that  of  a  queen  of  England  in  the  days  of  the 
Plantagenet  and  Tudor  sovereigns,  for  there  is  *'  the  master 
of  her  majesty's  bows/'  with  a  salary  of  61/.  attached  to  his 
office ;  "  a  yeoman  of  her  majesty's  bows/'  and  "  a  groom  of 
her  majesty's  bows/' — ''a  master  of  her  majesty's  bucks," 
who  receives  50/.  per  annum ;  and  ^'  two  yeomen  of  her 
harriers^"  at  25/.  each.  Her  clock-keeper's  wages  are  45/. 
yearly.  The  countess  of  Penalva  figures  in  this  list  as  '*  madam 
nurse/'  with  a  yearly  pension  of  120/.  Pour  foreign  ladies 
in  queen  Catharine's  service  are  quaintly  designated  by  Tom 
Shepherd  as  "four  other  of  the  madams^  at  60/."  There  are 
also  some  brief  statements  relative  to  her  majesty's  income^ 
and  the  sums  due  to  her  from  the  exchequer^  and  firom  fines, 
&c.,  which,  together  with  the  amount  received,  makes  up  pre- 
cisely the  revenue  of  30,000/.  per  annum  secured  to  her  by 
her  marriage-articles.  While  the  queen-mother,  Hemietta 
Maria,  lived,  Catharine's  income  was  paid  with  difficulty  by  a 
necessitous  government,  burdened  with  the  maintenance  of 
two  queens;*  and  even  at  the  death  of  that  princess,  the 
queen-consorf  s  case  was  not  at  first  improved,  as,  from 
lord  Arlington's  statements,  it  appears  that  two  years  of 
Henrietta's  income,  after  her  death,  was  mortgaged  to  pay 
her  debts,'  after  which  time  the  whole  was  to  revert  to 
Catharine. 

Queen  Catharine  was  present  at  the  death  of  her  sister-in- 
law,  Anne  Hyde,  duchess  of  York.  She  came  to  her  as  soon 
as  she  heard  of  the  sudden  fiital  turn  her  sickness  had  taken, 
and  remained  with  her  till  she  died.  She  was  present  when 
Blandtbrd  bishop  of  Oxford  visited  the  duchess ;  and  Burnet, 
who  never  omits  an  opportunity  of  attacking  Catharine,  pre- 
tends "  that  the  bishop  intended  to  administer  the  sacrament 
and  read  the  service  for  the  sick  to  the  duchess  of  York; 
but  when  he   saw  the   queen  sitting   by  her   bedside,  his 

*  Lord  Arlington's  Lette«,  vol.  i.  p.  400. 
'  Wliat  these  debts  amounted  to  was  best  known  to  king  Charles  and  Arling- 
ton ;  they  are  in  complete  contradiction  to  the  testimony  of  her  chaplain,  pere 
Cyprian  Gamache,  and  to  hor  French  biog^phers,  who  were  witnesses  of  bff 
conduct.  It  is  possible  they  might  pcrt«in  to  repairs  and  improremeoti  ^ 
Somerset-house,  in  progress  at  her  death. 
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modesty  deterred  him  firom  reading  prayers  which  would, 
probably,  have  driven  her  majesty  out  of  the  room ;  but  that 
not  being  done,  she,  pretending  kindness,  would  not  leave 
her/'  Now  it  ia  certain  that  the  bishop,  after  the  conversa- 
tion he  had  just  had  with  the  duke  of  York  in  the  drawing- 
room,  had  no  such  intention.  The  duchess  had  charged  her 
husband  to  inform  Blandford,  or  any  other  bishop  who  might 
come  to  speak  to  her,  "  that  she  was  reconciled  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  had  accordingly  received  its  sacraments ;  but  if, 
when  so  told,  they  still  insisted  on  seeing  her,  they  might 
come  in,  provided  they  did  not  disturb  her  with  controversy/' 
The  duke  repeated  this  to  Dr.  Blandford,  with  further  par- 
ticulars, who  rephed,  "  that  he  made  no  doubt  she  would  do 
well,  as  she  had  not  been  influenced  by  worldly  motives ;  and 
afterwards  went  into  the  room  and  made  her  a  short  Christian 
exhortation,  and  so  departed."*  A  few  months  previously  to 
this  event,  there  had  been  a  coolness  between  queen  Catha- 
rine and  the  duke  of  York,  which  had  manifested  itself  on 
the  following  occasion.  The  duke  of  York  had  asked  as  a 
favour  of  the  king^  that  his  regiment  of  guards  might  not 
lose  its  rank  when  the  Coldstream,  on  the  death  of  Monk, 
was  given  to  lord  Craven,  and  called  the  queen's  troop.  The 
king  gave  him  his  word  that  it  should  not ;  but  the  queen, 
who,  James  says,  "  was  not  of  herself  very  kind  to  him,  was 
induced  by  some  about  her,  who  were  very  glad  to  put  any 
underhand  mortification  on  him,  to  ask  the  king  that  her 
troop  of  guards  might  have  the  rank  next  to  his  majesty's 
guards."  She  and  others,  who  had  perhaps  more  influence 
than  herself,  pressed  the  king  so  hard  on  this  point,  that  he 
was  a  Uttle  embarrassed  between  their  soUdtations  and  the 
promise  he  had  given  his  brother.  When  this  was  told  to 
James,  he  came  to  the  king  and  said,  ^'  He  saw  that  his 
majesty  was  teased  by  the  women  and  others  on  that  account; 
and  though  he  must  consider  it  a  hardship,  he  would  volun* 
tarily  release  him  from  his  promise,  for  whatever  others  did, 
he  was  resolved  never  to  make  him  uneasy  for  any  concern  of 
his."    It  was,  in  consequence,  settled  that  the  queen's  guards 

^  Joonud  ok  Jajnes  II.,  in  Stanier  Clark. 
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should  be  called  the  second  troop  of  guardB^  with  precedencr 
oyer  the  duke's  regiment^  an  arrangement  only  consdstat 
with  her  rank  as  queen-consort.^ 

Like  all  very  proud  persons^  Catharine  of  Braganm  occa- 
sionally committed  herself  by  a  more  than  ordinary  departmt 
from  the  stately  ceremonies  by  which  her  moTcments  were 
generally  regulated.  It  was,  however,  only  when  h&r  spirite 
were  excited  in  the  quest  of  amusement,  that  she  foi^  the 
stiffness  of  the  in&nta  and  the  dignity  of  the  queen.  The 
most  notable  of  her  frolics  occurred  towards  the  end  of  Sef- 
tember,  1671,  when  the  court  was  at  Audley-End,'  the  resi- 
dence of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Suffolk,'  where  she  and  the 
king  were  entertained  for  several  days  with  great  mag- 
nificence. ^  While  there,  her  majesty  took  it  into  her  head 
to  go  incognUa  to  see  the  fair  which  was  held  at  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Saffiron  Walden,  with  Prances  duchess  of 
Richmond,  and  the  duchess  of  Buckingham.  They  arrayed 
themselves  for  this  expedition  in  short  red  petticoats,  irith 
waistcoats  and  other  articles  of  what  they  imagined  to  he  the 
costume  of  country  lasses,  and  in  this  disguise  set  forth.  The 
queen,  mounted  on  a  sorry  cart  jade,  rode  on  a  pillion  behind 
the  brave  old  cavalier,  sir  Bernard  Grascoigne,*  the  duchess  of 
Bichmond  behind  Mr.  Boper,  and  the  duchess  of  BucloDg- 

'  Jonrnal  of  James  IL 

^  This  prmoely  mansioii«  ntnated  an  the  borders  of  Eskz  and  Suffolk,  p*"^ 
to  the  late  lord  Bmybrooke,  and  is  the  finmly-seat  of  his  son,  the  praBent  pNfi 
the  noble  editor  of  Pepys'  Diary  and  CorreHpondenoe. 

'  Yonng  James  Howard,  the  grandson  of  this  noble  pnr,  was  married  io  ^ 
lady  Charlotte  Jemima  Henrietta  Fitzroy,  king  Charles's  natorai  dangtiter  by 
Elizabeth  viscountess  Shannon,  daughter  to  sir  Henry  KiUigrew.  The  ooontefi 
of  Suffolk  was  qnecn  Catharine's  principal  lady  in  waiting. 

*  Sir  Bernard  Qasooigne,  in  the  Ix^ginning  of  the  great  rebellioDy  entered  tbe 
service  of  Charles  I.,  and  so  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  vakxir,  that  he 
incurred  the  peculiar  ill-will  of  the  parliament,  and  on  the  surrender  of  Colcherter 
was  selected  by  Fairfax  and  his  coundl  as  a  Mow-victim  with  the  heroic  U^ 
and  Lucas,  to  expiate  the  crime  of  having  defended  that  town  to  the  Iss^^* 
tremity  for  the  king.  Sir  Bernard  was  led  out  with  those  loyal  gentlemen  i°^ 
the  oastle-yard  to  share  the  same  deadly  volley,  and  had  thrown  off  his  doabkt 
that  he  might  "  die  airily,"  when  it  was  recollected  by  an  officer  of  the  parUsoaefn 
that  he  was  a  subject  of  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  who  might  possibly  make  repn** 
for  his  murder  on  oil  the  English  in  Florence,  and  he  was  therefore  reprieved.  Tbe 
plea  was  probably  a  pretence,  for  the  name  of  Qasooigne  is  an  andent  one  lO 
England.  He  was  a  very  old  man  when  performing  the  part  of  eqneny-eri»** 
dinary  to  Catharine  of  Braganza  at  Saffiron  Walden  fair. 
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ham  behind  another  gentleman  of  the  court.  Bnt  they  had 
all  80  overdone  their  disguises^  in  consequence^  we  may  pre* 
8ume^  of  copying  the  representation  of  peasants  at  the  theatres 
and  court  masques  instead  of  taking  their  models  from  reality^ 
that  they  looked  more  like  antics  than  rustics,  and  the  country 
people,  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  &ir,  began  to  follow  them, 
in  the  expectation,  no  doubt,  that  they  were  a  strolling  com» 
pany  of  comedians,  who  were  about  to  contribute  to  their 
amusement  by  their  droll  performances ;  but  the  queen  going 
into  a  booth  to  buy  ''  a  pair  of  yeUow  stockings  for  her  sweet- 
heart,''  and  sir  Bernard  asking  for  "  a  pair  of  gloves,  stitched 
with  blue,  for  his  sweetheart,''  '^  they  were  soon  found  out,*' 
says  our  author,  ''  by  their  gibberish,  to  be  strangers,'"  mean- 
ing foreigners.  Doubtless  the  queen's  Portuguese,  and  sir 
Bernard  Gascoigne's  courtier  attempts  at  imitating  what  they 
supposed  to  be  the  manners  and  language  of  Essex  and  Suffolk 
peasants,  at  a  fair  must  have  had  an  irresistibly  ludicrous  effect, 
independently  of  the  queer  dress  and  appearance  of  the  party. 
The  queen  and  the  duchess  of  Buckingham  were  both  Httle 
dumpy  women.  Her  majesty,  with  her  dark  hair,  olive  com- 
plexion, and  large  black  eyes,  might,  perhaps,  have  borne 
some  likeness,  in  her  short  red  petticoat,  to  a  foreign  gipsy ; 
but  then  the  graceful  figure  and  fair  face  of  Frances  duchess 
of  Richmond,  she  who  as  la  belle  Stuart  had  been  the  star  of 
the  court,  must  ill  have  assorted  with  such  a  gaberdine.  The 
mystery  was,  however,  presently  unravelled.  A  person  in  the 
crowd,  who  had  seen  the  queen  at  a  public  state-dinner,  re- 
cognised her,  and  was  proud  of  proclaiming  his  knowledge. 
This  soon  brought  all  the  fair  in  crowds  to  stare  at  the  queen. 
The  court  party,  finding  themselves  discovered,  got  to  their 
horses  as  fast  as  the  eager  throng  of  gazers  who  pressed  to 
see  her  majesty  would  permit ;  ''  but  as  many  of  the  country 
people  as  had  horses  straightway  mounted,  with  their  wives 
or  sweethearts  behind  them,  to  get  as  much  gape  as  they 
could,"  and  so  attended  the  queen  and  her  company  to  the 
gates  of  Audley-End,  greatly  to  her  confusion.'     It  would 

'  Letter  from  Hr.  Henshaw  to  rir  Robert  Paston  of  Oznead.-^lTeB'  Select 
Tapm.  « lyes'  Select  Papew. 
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have  made  aa  agreeable  sequel  to  this  pleasant  tale  if  Pepp 
or  Evelyn  had  been  there  to  record  the  sayings  of  the  meny 
monarch  and  his  good-for-nothing  witty  premier^  BuckingliaiD, 
when  they  saw  their  luckless  wives  return  in  such  imvonted 
guise  at  the  head  of  the  rabble  rout^  by  whom  they  had  beai 
detected  in  their  vain  attempt  to  personate  wenches  of  Iot 
degree.  It  was  weU  for  queen  Catharine  that  her  caraSer 
was  an  ancient  gentleman,  a  knight  sans  peur  et  sans  n- 
proche,  respected  in  the  court,  and  personally  endeared  to  tbe 
king  by  his  sufferings  and  perils  in  the  royal  cause.  Tbe 
duchess  of  Buckingham  was  the  daughter  of  Fairfax,  and  bitd 
in  all  the  strictness  of  the  puritan  school ;  yet  both  she  td 
the  Catholic  queen  enjoyed  a  harmless  firolic  no  less  thim  tbe 
beautiful  mad-cap  Frances  Stuart,  who  was  the  soul  of  vhim 
and  fim,  and  most  probably  had  led  those  discreet  matitHis 
into  this  scrape.  Charles  must  have  been  pretty  wdl  cod- 
vinced  by  this  adventure,  that  there  were  small  hopes  of  per- 
suading Catharine  to  take  the  veil. 

Their  majesties  left  Audley-End  the  next  day  for  Euston- 
hall,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Arlington,  Charles's  lord  ctoin- 
berlain.  They  arrived  on  the  26th  of  September,  but  tbe 
king  having  promised  to  visit  Yarmouth  with  his  brother  tbe 
duke  of  York,  proceeded  thither  the  following  morning,  lead- 
ing the  queen  at  Euston-hall,  who  was  to  meet  him  ou 
Thursday  28th,  at  Norwich.  At  Yarmouth  Charles  and  bis 
brother,  the  victorious  lord  admiral  of  England,  were  received 
with  enthusiasm,  twelve  hundred  pieces  of  ordnance  firom  tbe 
ships  and  batteries  giving  them  a  royal  salute.  The  corpon- 
tion  presented  Charles  with  a  jewel  which  had  been  devised 
especially  for  that  purpose,  bearing  characteristic  reference  to 
the  source  whence  the  prosperity  of  that  great  naval  fishiDg* 
town  was  derived ;  namely,  four  golden  herrings,  suspeod^ 
by  a  rich  chain,  value  250/.,* — a  more  acceptable  offeringi 
perchance,  to  royalty  at  that  era,  than  the  four-and-twenty 
herring-pies  which  the  town  of  Yarmouth  was  bound  ^^ 
ancient  tenure  to  present  annually  to  the  sovereign,    ^o 

^  Corporation  Records  of  Tannouth,  quoted  by  Dawaon  Tnzner,  esq.v  in  '''' 
Narratiye  of  Charles  the  Second's  visit  to  Norwich. 
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doubt^  as  it  was  in  the  height  of  the  season  for  such  dainties^ 
a  tribute  of  the  most  especial  bloaters  was  added  for  their 
majesties'  own  table;  and  probably,  as  Charles  and  James 
were  regaled  by  the  corporation,  the  herring-pies  formed  a 
conspicuous  article  in  the  bill  of  fare,  which  unfortunately  has 
not  been  preserved* 

Charles  was  much  pleased  with  his  entertainment,  and 
greatly  admired  the  port  and  town,  declaring  he  did  not  think 
he  had  such  a  place  in  his  dominions.^  He  bestowed  the 
accolade  of  knighthood  on  the  recorder,  Robert  Baldock,  and 
two  other  gentlemen.  He  slept  at  the  house  of  Mr.  James 
Johnson,'  and  the  next  day  parted  for  Norwich,  where  he 
and  the  queen  were  to  be  the  guests  of  lord  Henry  Howard,' 
at  that  ancient  city  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  called 
^  the  duke's  palace/  That  noble  mansion,  which  had  lain 
desolate  since  the  decapitation  of  the  lover  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  (in  consequence  of  whose  attainder  the  dukedoi.!  of 
Norfolk  had  been  for  a  century  extinct,)  had  fallen  almost 
into  ruins,  was  hastily  repaired,  and  at  only  a  month's  notice 
fitted  up  in  a  suitable  manner  for  the  reception  of  the  royal 
guests.  All  which  is  briefly  detailed  in  a  contemporary  letter 
by  a  citizen  of  Norwich,*  to  a  friend  of  his  in  London,  en- 
dorsed. Narrative  of  His  Ma****  and  the  Q"  treatment  at 
Norwich,  28  S***^  '71,  wherein  we  learn  "  that  all  the  house 
throi:^h  was  nobly  and  richly  furnished  with  beds,  hang^ 
ings,  and  the  appurtenances  for  lodging.  The  old  tennis- 
court  was  turned  into  a  kitchen,  and  the  duke's  bowling-alley 
(which,  as  you  know,  is  one-and-thirty  foot  wide,  and  one 
hundred  and  ninety  foot  long)  made  into  five  several  rooms 
for  eating,  where,  after  their  majesties^ '  room,  being  sumptu- 
ously adorned  with  all  things  necessary,  and  parted  fix>m  the 
rest,  the  other  four  do  likewise  help  to  show  the  greatness 

^  Echard'B  Hist,  of  England. 
'  Corporation  Records  of  Yarmouth,  quoted  by  Dawson  Turner,  esq. 
'  In  1672  king  Cliarles  created  this  hospitable  nobleman  earl  of  Norwich, 
restored  to  him  the  forfeited  dukedom  of  Norfolk,  and  recognised  him  as  here<U- 
tary  earl- marshal  of  England. 

*  Printed  by  Dawson  Turner,  esq.,  in  his  clever  little  pamphlet.  Narrative  of 
Charles  the  Second's  Visit  to  Norwich*  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Archieological  Society.  *  Ibid. 
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of  his  heart  who  made  this  noUe  piepanitiaii  and  ents- 
taimnenf 

From  the  same  pleasant  authority  we  leam  the  great  per* 
plenty  in  which  the  chief  magistrates  of  Norwich  found  then- 
selves  on  this  important  day^  when  the  king  and  qneen  U 
signified  their  royal  intenti<ms  of  entering  that  loyal  dty  is 
state  the  same  afternoon,  but,  alas  I  from  two  nearfy  qyoste 
directions;  for  his  majesty  was  coming  from  Yannoadi,  and 
her  majesty  from  Euston  by  the  Newmarket  road.    It  i« 
obligatory  on  the  mayor  and  his  farethien  as  a  matter,  not 
only  of  loyalty,  but  duty,  to  meet  their  sovereign  at  Ttovk- 
bridge,  which  is  the  boondaiy  of  the  dty  on  the  road  he  v» 
travelling,  and  there  to  go  through  the  usual  ceremanies  of 
surrendering  the  mace,  the  sword,  and  the  keys,  in  leoog- 
nition  of  his  royal  authority;  and  for  the  recorder,  as  tlie 
mouth-piece  of  the  city^  to  harangue  and  welcome  bis  ds* 
jestyina  complimentary  address:  also  to  tend^  apropitiBtay 
offering  in  the  shape  of  mon^  or  plate,  and  then,  with  tk 
dty  bands,  to  escort  him  to  his  lodgings  at  the  duke's  pak^ 
to  which  lord  Henry  Howard  was  in  like  tn^mnAr  boimd  to 
wait  upon  his  royal  guest.     Etiquette^  as  well  as  gallantrr, 
prescribed  that  queen  Catharine  should  be  received  with  tlie 
like  testimonials  of  respect  and  homage,  in  every  thing  sate 
the  ceremonial  of  surrendering  the  mace  and  other  insgniaof 
office,  which  act  of  submission  it  was  the  sovereign's  pecnltf 
distinction  to  receive.     Catharine,  being  the  daughter  d  > 
Spanish  princess  and  a  Portuguese  king,  came  of  a  fbnnal 
generation  and  nation,  and  placed,  it  was  well  known,  grett 
importance  on  all  external  observances;  and  she,  of  ooantj 
expected  to  be  met,  welcomed,  and  complimented  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  city  by  the  magistrates  and  gentlemen,  and  to 
be  by  them  escorted  to  the  duke's  palace  with  all  due  mani- 
festations of  reverence.     Their  worships  did  all  they  oould, 
and  more  than  ever  was  done  by  a  mayor  and  corporation  of 
Norwich  before  or  since;  for,  in  order  to  save  time,  tbev 
mounted  themselves  on  horseback,  arrayed  in  their  robes  and 
insignia, — Mr.  Thomas  Thacker,  the  mayor,  in  all  the  glories 
of  a  new  red  velvet  gown,  which  had  been  presented  to  bim 
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t         for  the  purpose  by  lord  Henry  Howard^ — ^with  swordj  cap  of 

maintenaaoe^  mace^  and  two  hundred  young  citizens  suitably 

I         equipped,  and  so  rode  they  down  to  the  city  confines  on  the 

Yarmouth  road  at  Trowse-bridge  about  one  o'clock,  to  meet 

:         and  welcome  his  majesty.     After  waiting  very  dutifiiUy  for 

more  than  an  hour  m  the  pouring  ratn,  to  the  great  injury, 

I         doubtless,  of  the  mayor's  new  scarlet  velvet,  some  of  the 

t         scouts,  whom  they  had  sent  out  to  watch  the  roads  ia  oixler 

I         to  give  notice  of  his  majesty's  approach,  having  met  with 

;         the  avant  couriers  of  the  royal  party,  returned  to  announce 

that  his  majesty  was  hke  to  be  there  in  an  hour,  or  there- 

^        abouts.     Then  lord  Henry  Howard,  who  with  his  sons  and 

g,        retinue  was  in  waiting  also,  began  to  be  in  fear  lest,  while 

,         they  were  all  tarrying  for  the  king,  her  majesty — ^which  really 

g         happened — should  arrive  at  the  dty  limits  on  the  London 

^         road  before  Mr.  mayor  and  the  rest  had  performed  their 

devoir  to  his  majesty,  and  could  return  from  the  duke's  palace 

[         to  meet  and  escort  her  thither.     Lord  Henry  Howard,  how- 

:         ever,  despatched  his  two  sons  to  wait  for  queen  Catharine  at 

Cringleford-bridge,  and  to  explain  to  her  how  matters  stood : 

the  mayor  also  deputed  Mr.  Corie  to  make  the  city's  com- 

[         pliments  and  excuses  for  the  apparent  neglect.^ 

It  was  four  o'clock  ere  the  king  and  his  retinue  arrived 
[  at  Trowse-bridge,  where  Mr.  mayor  and  his  brethren  had 
been  sitting  in  equestrian  pomp  a  full  hour  before  his  majesty 
left  Yarmouth.  The  usual  solemnities  performed,  the  con- 
gratulatory address  deUvered  by  the  recorder,  the  votive  offer- 
I  ing  of  two  hundred  guineas  presented  and  graciously  received, 
and  the  sovereign  attended  to  the  duke's  palace,  their  worships 
turned  about,  though  nearly  wet  through,  and  made  what 
haste  they  could  to  meet  her  majesty.  Queen  Catharine,  who 
had  already  crossed  their  dty  limits  at  Cringleford-bridge, 
encountered  the  dvic  cavalcade  on  the  broad  hill  just  through 
the  village  of  Eaton.  There  a  halt  took  place,  and  all  the  cere- 
monials which  the  rigour  of  etiquette  prescribed  in  such  case 
were  enacted  on  both  sides,  and  the  recorder  dehvered  a  com- 
plimentary address;  but,  unfortunately,  there  was  no  gift 
'  Narrative  of  King  Charles's  Vudt  to  Norwich ;  edited  by  Dawson  Tomer,  esq. 
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forthcoming  to  render  it  more  gratifying,  all  the  dtj  foods 
having  been  exhausted  in  that  which  they  had  jost  presented 
to  the  king.    They  conducted  her  majesty  with  great  demon- 
strations of  respect  through  the  dty,  entering,  as  the  king 
had  done,  at  St.  Stephen's  gates^  where  she  waa  received  in 
like  manner,  with  shouts  and  acclamations  of  joy  from  the 
people.     "  The  vast  number  of  dukes,  earls,  lords,  and  young 
nobiUty  of  both  sexes,''  pursues  our  authority,  "  beside  iH 
other  chief  officers  whose  duty  engaged  them  to  attaid  the 
court  on  this  journey,  is  not  to  be  numbered  here.  It  is  like- 
wise easier  to  be  conceived  than  set  down  here  the  vast  con- 
fusion and  crowds  of  people  of  ail  sorts  which  offered  to  prea 
into  the  duke's  palace,  to  see  so  noble  a  sight  as  Norvich 
never  before  was  honoured  with,  for  indeed  I  thiuk  about 
half  of  all  the  people  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  got  toge- 
ther  within  this  city,  and  scarce  room  left  for  horse  or  man 
to  stir  hereabout;  but  the  great  precaution,  care,  and  vigi- 
lancy  of  my  lord  Howard,  whose  sober  and  generous  character 
is  so  well  known  to  all  the  world,  had  ordered  matters  so 
aforehand,  as  that  I  saw,  besides  their  majesties  and  the 
dukes  and  grandees  of  the  court,  I  may  say  some  hundreds 
of  people,  all  plentifully,  nobly,  and  orderly  served  at  suppff, 
without  the  least  confusion,  disorder,  or  ill  accident  attending 
so  great  an  undertaking  as  this,  which  is  the  first  that  hath 
ventured  ever  yet  to  treat  and  lodge  in  his  house  his  ma- 
jesty, the  queen,  the  duke,  with  their  trains,  at  once 

The  dukes  of  Richmond,  Buckingham,  and  Monmouth,  and 
others  of  less  rank,  lodged  that  night  in  the  duke's  palace 
with  their  ladies,  after  his  majesty's  example,  who  lay  above 
stairs  with  the  queen,  and  quitted  his  own  quarter,  where  lay 
the  earl  of  Ossory,  lord  of  the  bedchamber  in  waiting,  and 
the  rest  of  his  majesty's  travelling  train."* 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  if  their  majesties  had  searched 
the  kalendar  for  the  express  purpose,  they  could  not  have 
selected  a  more  inconvenient  season  to  the  generahty  of  their 
loving  heges  in  the  metropolitan  city  of  the  eastern  countift* 
for  their  royal  visit  than  Michaelmas-eve,  when,  in  consequence 
^  Citizen's  Letter ;  edited  by  Dawson  Turner,  etq. 
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of  the  local  customs  of  that  part  of  England,  servants  are 
changed,  and  the  household  gods  in  every  mansion  are  put  to 
the  rout  by  the  saturnalia  of  charwomen  and  the  exaltation  of 
brooms  and  scrubbing-brushes,  for  the  annual  purifications- 
extraordinary  which  take  place  previous  to  the  departure  of 
old  servants,  and  the  painful  interregnum  preceding  the  arrival 
of  their  inexperienced  successors  in  office.  These  domestic 
miseries  touched  not  the  royal  guests,  their  noble  attendants, 
or  the  privileged  company  who  were  invited  to  share  the 
hospitality  of  lord  Henry  Howard  in  the  duke^s  palace,  but 
must  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  distressing  to  all  the 
families  who  were  expected  to  extend  hospitality  to  the  influx 
of  country  friends, — ^half  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  who  poured 
into  Norwich  to  witness  the  attractive  pageant  of  the  honours 
paid  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  to  see  them  and  the  duke  of 
York,  the  naval  hero  of  the  day,  and  (for  it  was  before  the 
fatal  change  in  his  rehgion)  at  that  time  the  darling  of  the 
nation.  The  worthy  chronicler  of  the  royal  visit,  being  a 
servant  of  lord  Henry  Howard,  and  probably  a  bachelor,  has 
not  recorded  any  of  the  troubles  which  afi9icted  the  house- 
wives of  Norwich  on  this  trying  occasion ;  so  we  may  presume 
that,  instead  of  cumbering  themselves  about  much  serving, 
they  locked  up  their  houses,  and  went  with  their  country 
friends  to  see  all  they  could. 

Whoever  played  that  Michaelmas-day,  it  is  certain  that 
their  majesties  (especially  the  king)  worked  very  hard  in  their 
vocation,  unless  the  authorities  before  us  have  crowded  the 
doings  of  three  days  into  one.  **  In  the  first  place,  his  majesty 
was  graciously  pleased  to  touch  several  persons  for  the  king's 
evil,*'*  for  which  the  church  had  provided,  or  rather  we  should 
say  retained  at  the  Reformation,  a  particular  service  called 
the  office  of  healing, — the  king  having  to  repeat  a  prayer,  and 
bind  a  piece  of  angel  gold  on  the  arm  of  each.  Then  he  went 
in  state  to  the  cathedral^  where  he  was  sung  in  with  an 
anthem;  and  when  he  had  ended  his  devotions  at  the  east 

^  Narrative  of  his  Mfyegt^'f  and  the  Queen's  treatment  at  Norwich ;  edited  by 
DawBOD  Tomer,  esq. 
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end,  kneeling  on  the  hard  stone,  he  went  into  the  bidiop's 

palace,  where  he  was  nobly  entertained,  says  Blomfield  fiom 

the  city  records;  but,  according  to  the  Norwich  dtizen,  an 

eye-witness  also,  his  mtgesty  merely  went  to  see  the  catk- 

dral,  "  whence  he  retired  out  of  the  crowd,  and  stept  into  the 

lord  bishop^s  palace  adjoining  to  refiresh  himself  with  a  ^ 

of  choice  wine  and  sweetmeats,  attended  only  by  his  loysl 

highness,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  lord  Hoiwd; 

and  so  returning  by  the  duke's  palace,  went  to  the  GuildhaB, 

where,  followed  by  a  vast  nobiUty,  together  with  the  ri^ 

hon.  the  lord  Townsend,  our  lord-heutenant  of  this  count;  sdiI 

city,  he  had  from  the  leads  a  prospect  of  the  dty,  and  saw  oar 

whole  regiment  in  arms  with  their  red  coats,  and  wanted  not 

the  reiterated  acclamations  of  joy  from  the  people,  who  ao 

filled  the  whole  market-place,  as  his  majesty's  coach  bad 

scarce  room  to  pass  thence  to  the  new  hall^   [meaning  St 

AndreVs-hall,]   where  he  with  his  royal  highness  went  to 

meet  the  queen,  and  received  a  noble  treat  from  the  dty."' 

The  expenses  of  this  banquet  amounted  to  900/.    Those  two 

loyal  Norfolk  knights,  sir  John  Hobart  and  sir  Bobert  Paston,' 

performed  feudal  service  on  this  occasion,  by  placing  the  first 

dishes  on  the  table  before  their  sovereign.' 

Queen  Catharine  was  attended  by  her  almoner  and  loid 

chamberlain,  and  all  her  state  officers,  besides  those  wbo 

served  her  at  meals;   to  wit,  her  cup-bearer,  carver,  aever, 

ushers,  and  waiters.     She  had  in  her  train  the  duchesses  i 

Bichmond,  Buckingham,  and  Monmouth,  the  countess  of  Sof* 

folk,  mistress  of  the  robes,  seven  bedchamber  women,  fonr 

maids  of  honour ;  the  keeper  of  the  sweet  coffers,  madaise 

Nunn,  chief  of  the  laundry,  with  a  staff  of  laundresses  under 

her,  a  baker  woman,  and  a  necessary-wonmn,  making  a  very 

long  suite.*     ''The  king  was  earnest  to  have  knighted  the 

mayor,  who  as  earnestly  begged  to  be  excused.    His  iba' 

jesty,  however,  conferred  that  honour  on  sir  Thomas  BfovH) 

^  Nairative  of  his  M^estj's  and  the  Qneea's  treatment  at  Norwidi;  edited^ 
Dawson  Turner,  esq.  '  City  Beoords,  MS. 

*  Blomfield's  Hist  of  Norwidi. 
^  Karratiye  of  his  Majesty's  and  the  Qneen's  treatment  at  Noarwieh. 
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the  author  of  Beligio  Medici^  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
physicians  of  the  age/'* 

The  royal  party  must  have  risen  very  early  that  morning, 
for^  according  to  the  letter  of  the  Norwich  citizen^  the  banquet 
was  over  before  eleven  o'clock ;  and  both  their  majesties,  with 
the  duke  of  York  and  their  noble  attendants,  hasted  to  sir 
John  Hobart's  at  Blickling  to  dinner,  the  distance  being 
fifteen  miles  from  Norwich.  The  register-book  of  Blickling 
church  contains  the  following  record  of  this  visit : — ''  King 
Charles  II.,  with  queen  Catharine,  James  duke  of  York,  ac- 
companied by  the  dukes  of  Monmouth,  Richmond,  and  Buck- 
ingham, with  divers  lords,  arrived  and  dined  at  sir  John 
Hobarfs,  at  BUckling-hall, — ^the  king,  queen,  duke  of  York, 
duchesses  of  Richmond  and  Buckingham,  &c.,  in  the  great 
dining-room,  the  others  in  the  great  parlour  beneath  it,  upon 
Michaelmas-day,  1671.  Prom  whence  they  went,  the  queen 
to  Norwich,  the  king  to  Oxnead,  and  lodged  there,  and  came 
through  Blickling  the  next  day  about  one  of  the  dock,  going 
to  Rainham,  to  the  lord  Townsend's/'  While  at  Blickling,' 
Ids  majesty  knighted  the  youthful  heir  of  the  house,  Henry 
Hobart,  who  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age.  At  BUckling 
their  majesties  parted  after  dinner :  the  queen  returned  to  sup 
and  sleep  at  Norwich  in  the  duke^s  palace,  while  the  king, 
with  the  dake  of  York  and  divers  of  the  court,  went  to  sir 
Robert  Paston^s  to  sup  and  pass  the  night.  Oxnead-hall 
was  large  enough  to  feast  and  lodge  them  all,  and  well  did 
Fasten  play  the  host  on  the  occasion,  if  we  may  trust  the 
pleasant  rhymes  of  the  Norfolk  poet,  who  has  thus  comme- 
morated the  attentions  paid  by  him  and  sir  John  Hobart  to 
the  sovereign : — 

^  Futon  and  Hobart  did  bring  np  tbe  meat, 
Who,  the  next  day,  at  theur  own  bonseB  treat. 
Pftston  to  Oxnead  did  biB  sovereign  brings 
And,  like  Aranuah,  offered  as  a  Idng. 
Bliclding  two  monarchs  and  two  qneens  has  seen  ;* 
One  king  fetched  thenoe,  another  brought  a  queen. 

'  Blomfleld's  Hist  of  Norwich. 
'  Blickling-hall  ia  the  seat  of  Caroline  baroness  SufBeld,  the  representative  of 
the  Hobart  fiunily.  >  Anne  Boleyn  and  Catharine  of  Bragana. 
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Great  Townaeiid  of  the  treat*  brought  np  the  rear. 
And  doubly  was  my  lord-lieatenant  there."' 

"  Next  mornings  being  Saturday,  her  majesty  parted  so  early 
from  Norwich,  as  to  meet  the  king  again  at  Omead  ere  noon, 
sir  Robert  Paston  having  got  a  vast  dinner  so  early  ready,  in 
regard  that  the  king  was  to  go  that  same  afternoon  twenty 
miles  to  supper  to  the  lord  Townsend's.  Her  majesty,  haTing 
buv  seven  miles  back  to  Norwich  that  night  from  sir  Robot 
Paston's,  was  pleased,  for  about  two  hours  after  dinner,  to 
divert  herself  at  cards  with  the  court-ladies  and  my  lady 
Paston,  who  had  treated  her  so  well,  and  yet  returned  early 
to  Norwich  that  evening,  to  the  same  quarters  as  before."* 

The  glories  of  Oxnead  have  departed  with  the  ancient 
family  of  the  Paatons,  for  the  princely  mansion  where  sir 
Robert  Paston  feasted  the  merry  monarch  and  queen  Cathar 
rine,  and  the  bevy  of  beauties  who  attended  their  royal  mis- 
tress  in  the  capacity  of  maids  of  honour  and  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber,  has  been  levelled  for  nearly  a  century,  but  the 
ground-plan  of  the  building  may  be  distinctly  traced.'  The 
garden  terraces  of  the  old  hall  remain,  descending  one  below 
the  other  to  the  banks  of  the  pastoral  Sure,  which  still  glides 
in  peaceful  course  through  woods  and  velvet  meads  that  once 
formed  the  park  and  chase.  A  venerable  oak  was,  within 
the  memory  of  man,  pointed  out,  beneath  which,  according  to 
the  traditions  of  the  place,  king  Charles  and  his  queen  stood 
when  they  shot  at  the  butts,  and  it  was  added  that  her 
majesty  hit  the  mark.  The  fact  that  Catharine  of  Braganza 
was  the  patroness  of  the  honoiurable  fraternity  of  bowmen  in 
London,  and  greatly  delighted  in  witnessing  feats  of  archery, 
gives  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  village  tradition  that  she 
and  her  lord  exerdsed  their  skill  in  shooting  with  bows  and 

^  Stephenson's  Boyal  Progreas.     He  means  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  and, 
by  a  qoaint  conceit^  as  presiding  over  the  royal  revels  at  his  own  house. 
'  Dawson  Turner's  Narrative. 

'  The  ancient  grange  has  been  rendered,  by  the  taste  of  the  late  John  Beptoo, 
esq.,  a  charming  residence,  combining  the  comforts  of  a  modern  dwelling  with 
the  {ucturesque  interest  attached  to  a  relic  of  the  olden  times.  King  Cbarlff's 
eldest  natural  daughter,  Charlotte  Jemima  Henrietta  Fitzroy,  after  the  deaUi  of 
her  first  husband,  lord  James  Howard,  married  the  eldest  son  of  nr  Robert 
Paston,  who  was  created  earl  of  Yarmouth.  She  was  most  probably  in  attend* 
anoe  on  the  qnem  daring  the  visit  to  Oxnead. 
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arrows  during  their  brief  visit  at  Oxnead-hall.  In  the  year 
1676,  a  silver  badge  for  the  marshal  of  the  fraternity  was 
made,  weighing  twenty-five  ounces,  with  the  figure  of  an 
archer  drawing  the  long  English  bow  to  his  ear,  bearing  the 
inscription  Regime  Catharime  Saffitarii,  having  also  the  arms 
of  England  and  Portugal,  with  two  bowmen  for  supporters.* 

After  her  return  to  Norwich  on  the  Saturday  evening, 
queen  Catharine  conducted  herself  in  a  popular  and  pleasant 
manner,  by  giving  free  access  to  all  who  wished  to  see  and 
pay  their  homage,  without  respect  of  persons.  Quaint  and 
amusing  testimony  is  rendered  to  her  good-nature  on  this 
occasion  by  our  venerative  friend  the  Norwich  citizen,  in 
whose  own  words  it  shall  be  given: — '^I  cannot,  likewise, 
here  forbear  to  let  you  know  how  infinitely  gracious  her 
majesty  was  to  all  our  city,  being  pleased  to  condescend  so 
far  as  to  let  almost  all  sorts  of  people,  of  what  degree  soever, 
kiss  her  hand,  ever  as  she  passed  along  the  gallery  with  a  most 
admirable  and  saint-Uke  charity  and  patience :  so  as  our  whole 
inhabitants,  within  and  without  doors,  ring  and  sing  of  nothing 
else  but  her  praises,  continual  prayers  and  tears  being  offered 
up  for  her  temporal  and  eternal  blessings  by  us,  who  all  con* 
elude,  that  if  there  be  a  saint  on  earth,  it  must  be  her 
majesty ;  since  no  eye  alive  did  ever  see,  nor  ear  within  the 
memory  of  man  did  ever  hear,  of  so  much  goodness,  charity, 
humihty,  sweetness,  and  virtue  of  all  kinds,  as  are  now 
lodged  in  her  saint-like  breast/^ ' 

However  exaggerated  these  expressions  may  appear  nearly 
two  centuries  after  the  enthusiastic  excitement  of  feeling 
which  prompted  them  has  &ded  away,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  they  were  never  intended  by  the  writer  for  publication, 
but  were  written  in  the  confidential  warmth  of  a  loyal  and 
kind  heart  to  his  friend.  He  bears  honourable  testimony  to 
the  honesty  and  good  conduct  of  the  people,  who  had  free 

^  EncydopiBdia  Britannica ;  article,  Archery.  A  few  yean  afterwards,  there 
was  a  procession  aiid  f^te  given  by  the  Finsbory  archers,  at  which  his  majesty 
Charles  II.  was  present,  when  the  titles  of  duke  of  Shoreditch  and  marquess  of 
Islington  were  conferred,  according  to  ancient  national  costom,  on  the  most 
Ikilfu^  marksmen. 

^  Printed  in  Dawson  Turner's  aooonnt  of  king  Charles's  visit  to  Norwich. 
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admittance  to  see  the  queen,  and  relates  the  following  pleaang 
anecdote  of  one  of  her  attendants,  which  appears  to  haie 
made  a  great  impression  on  his  mind.  '^  One  of  the  gentle- 
men waiters,  called  Mr.  Tours,  was  waiting  at  the  door  of  the 
drawing-room  whilst  the  mayor  and  all  the  aldermen's  vires 
and  daughters  came  in  to  kiss  her  majesty's  hand  on  Saturday 
nighty  one  of  the  company  dropping  a  pearl  necklace  of  tciv 
good  value,  which  iu  this  horrible  crowd  was  seen  by  nane 
but  himself,  who  took  it  up,  he  immediately  found  out  and 
called  on  the  lord  Henry  Howard  to  receive  and  xetom  it  to 
the  owner,  which  was  such  a  surprising  act  of  virtue  in  a 
poor  cavalier  courtier,  as  for  ever  gained  him  and  them  im- 
mortal fame  and  reputation  in  this  city.  The  like  example 
we  find  to  follow  something  near  in  what  my  lord  did  thii 
morning  himself  assure  me,  to  my  wonder, — ^that,  in  all  tlm 
hurry,  his  butlers  aver  that,  in  above  five  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  plate,  they  have  not  lost  an  ounce;  nor  can  my  lord 
find,  by  any  of  his  servants^  that  there  is  lost  to  the  value  of 
three-pence  of  any  of  his  goods;  which  I  confess  is  ^ 
strange,  in  such  horrid  crowds  as  I  have  seen  perpetuallr 
pesting  all  comers  of  the  house ;  nor  has  man,  waman,  or 
ehild  received  the  least  hurt  or  dissatisfaction  in  these  crowdi 
And  now,  last  of  all,  his  lordship  is  so  obliging,  even  to  tbe 
meanest  of  us  all^  that  he  keeps  up  his  house,  ready  fomii^ei 
as  it  was  when  the  court  was  here,  and  will  eontiniie  it  so 
all  this  week,  to  satisfy  such  as  have  not  seen  it  already^  so 
as  the  house  really  looks  now  as  full  and  quick  [alive]  as  a 
warren  with  rabbits.'*  * 

On  the  Sunday  morning  after  the  performance  of  her 
devotions,  and,  according  to  our  authority, '' a  plentiful  break- 
&st,''  queen  Catharine  took  her  departure  fixmx  the  loyal  dtf 
of  Norvdch,'  w^ell  satisfied  with  the  attention  she  had  received ; 
and  so  agreeable  an  i^ipression  had  been  made  by  her  amiable 
manners  and  really  popular  behaviour  while  there,  that  the 
present  which  had  been  lacking  on  her  arrival  was  provided, 

>  Narrative  of  his  Majesty's  and  the  Queen's  treatment  at  Norwich.   Tbtf 
Tetter,  printed  in  Mr.  Turner's  intereHting  pamphlet,  is  dated  Oct.  2^  1671- 

•Ibid. 
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and  laid  at  her  feet  with  all  suitable  expressions  of  dutiful 
respect  at  her  departure ;  namely^  a  hundred  guineas  for  her, 
and  fifty  for  her  royal  brother-in-law  the  duke  of  York. 

Catharine  was  conducted  by  the  lord  Howard  and  his  sons 
as  &r  as  Attleborough ;  here  fresh  coaches  attended  to  carry 
her  and  her  ladies  to  Euston,  where  she  was  rejoined  by  the 
king.     It  was  then  Newmarket  races,  in  which  hid  majesty 
took  much  interest.     On  the  9th  of  October  the  great  match 
was  run  between  two  celebrated  horses^  named  Woodcock  and 
Flat£Dot,  one  of  which  belonged  to  the  king,  the  other  to  Mr. 
Elliot  of  the  bedchamber.     King  Charles  had  just  rebuilt  his 
palace  at  Newmarket,  a  mean  building,  sijtuiLted  in  a  duty 
street,  without  either  court  or  avenue.     He  was  there  all  day, 
or  on  the  heath,  attending  the  sports,  but  often  rode  oyer  to 
Euston  in  the  evening,  to  sup  and  deesp?    When  the  week's 
sports  ended,  the  king  came  to  spend  the  Sunday  at  Euston- 
hall  whither  he  was  followed  by  all  the  company  from  New« 
market.     The  nobility  and  gentiy  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
flocked  thither  to  pay  their  oourt  to  him  and  the  queen,  and 
the  whole  house  was  fiUed  with  lords,  ladies,  and  gallants.  The 
French  ambassador,  Colbert,  and  his  suite  were  there,  and  more 
than  two  hundred  persons  were  entertained  in  the  most  princely 
manner  for  fifteen  days.    The  queen,  her  ladies,  and  the  more 
refined  portion  of  the  noble  guests,  passed  their  mornings  in 
hunting,  hawking,  or  riding  out  to  take  the  air.     The  French 
ambassador,  and  that  courtly  philosopher  John  Evelyn,  gene- 
rally joined  this  gentle  company,  to  escape  the  gambling  that 
was  going  on  all  daylong  among  the  gentlemen.     This,  how- 
ever, was  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  riotous  proceedings 
which  took  place  during  the  next  week's  races.   Queen  Catha- 
rine remained,  with  the  virtuous  portion  of  her  ladies,  quietly 
at  Euston,  while  the  king  and  his  profligate  associates  pursued 
their  orgies  at  Newmarket.     The  earl  of  Arlington  was,  in 
secret,  a  professor  of  the  same  religion  with  herself;  he  was 
a  man  of  learning,  of  elegant  tastes  and  polished  manners, 
but  specious  and  unprincipled.' 

>  Evelyn. 
'  He  was  one  of  the  leoet  council  of  Charlen  II.  called  'the  Cabal,'  becanae 
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Catharine's  name  has  never  been  involved  in  any  of  the 
intrigues  and  nnconstitutional  measures  of  her  royal  husband 
and  his  profligate  ministers.    They  were  one  and  all  unfiiendly 
to  her,  and  persevering  in  their  machinations  against  her. 
Shaftesbury,  the  new  lord  chancellor,  when  the  negotiations  for 
the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York  with  a  Boman-catholic  prin- 
cess  became  pubUc  in  the  spring  of  1673,  took  occasion  to  moot 
the  question  of  a  divorce  between  their  majesties  once  more; 
and,  without  so  much  as  consulting  the  king,  had  engaged 
Yaughan,  one  of  his  creatures,  to  move  in  the  house  of  com* 
mons  '^  that  there  would  be  no  security  for  the  established 
rehgion  without  a  Protestant  queen,''  and  '^  that  parliament 
should  allow  the  lung  to  divorce  queen  Catharine,  and  vote 
him  a  dower  of  500,000/.   with  a  consort  of  the  reformed 
religion."     There  was  even  a  day  appointed  for  bringing  this 
proposition  before  parliament,  but  Charles,  wh«i  it  was  named 
to  him,  had  the  good  feeling  to  put  a  decided  n^ative  upon 
it.^    He  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  used  this  strong  expression, 
when  tempted  by  Buckingham  and  Lauderdale  to  follow  the 
unprincipled  example  of  Henry  YIIL  in  ridding  himself  of 
his  innocent  wife  on  a  &lse  pretence :  **  If  mj  conscience/' 
said  he,  ''would  allow  me  to  divorce  the  queen,  it  would 
suffer  me  to  dispatch  her  out  of  the  world.'"     After  this 
repulse,  the  enemies  of  the  queen  permitted  her  to  remain 
unmolested  for  nearly  five  years.     Little  of  interest  occors  in 
her  history  during  that  time.     The  arrival  of  the  duchess  of 
Mazarine  in  England,  who,  when   Hortense  Mandni,  had 
inspired  the  king  with  a  passion  so  intense  that  he  had  offered 
to  make  her  his  wife,  must  have  been  an  alarming  event  to 
the  queen,  who  naturally  apprehended  a  formidable  rival  in 

the  ixiitial  letters  of  their  names  oonld  be  arranged  so  as  to  form  an  acrosde 
spelling  that  word.  His  only  daughter,  the  most  lovely  and  promudng  child  in 
liie  world,  was  betrothed  at  five  years  old,  and  afterwards  married  at  twelve,  to 
the  duke  of  Grafton,  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  II.  by  the  ooontess  of  Casttemaine- 
Evelyn  grieved  to  see  this  charming  young  creature  married  at  that  tender  sge  to 
a  rudely-bred  ill-mannered  boy,  who,  he  feared,  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
value  of  such  a  prize.  It  is  a  remarkable  lieust,  that  of  the  numerous  illegitiinata 
offipring  of  Charles  II.,  not  one  possessed  the  slightest  talent  or  worth  of 
character.  '  Macpherson's  Original  Papers. 

'  King  Jamei  U/s  autograph  JooniaL 
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one  whom  he  had  thus  regarded.  The  lapse  of  fifteen  years 
had,  however,  banished  every  particle  of  romance  from  the 
heart  of  Charles :  love  was  with  him  no  longer  a  sentiment. 
He  gave  Hortense  a  residence  at  Chelsea  and  a  pension  of 
4000/.  a-year,  and  visited  her  occasionally,  but  her  influence 
never  equalled  that  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth. 

None  of  our  monarchs,  with  the  exception  of  James  II. 
and  our  late  patiiotic  and  beloved  sovereign  William  IV., 
appear  to  have  taken  a  more  lively  interest  in  naval  affairs 
than  Charles  II.  Catharine  of  Braganza  entered  very  fully 
into  his  tastes  as  regarded  aquatic  excursions,  going  to  ship- 
launches,  and  down  to  Chatham  to  inspect  the  vessels  build- 
ing there,  and  was  happier  still  if  permitted  to  see  the  fleet 
go  out  of  port,  and  drop  down  to  the  Nore.  Charles  did  not 
always  gratify  his  poor  httle  queen  by  making  her  his  com- 
panion on  his  voyages,  which  were  sometimes  suddenly  and 
privately  imdertaken  by  him.  The  earl  of  Arlington  gives 
the  following  account  of  one  of  these  impromptu  expeditions : 
"  On  this  day  seven-night '  his  majesty  left  Windsor,  with  a 
pretence  only  to  see  the  New  Forest,  and  Portsmouth,  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  where,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  he  put  him<< 
self  on  board  a  squadron  of  ships,  posted  there  on  purpose  to 
take  him  to  Plymouth,  to  see  the  new  fort  there,  where  he 
arrived  on  Monday  night,  which  is  the  last  news  we  had  of 
him.  If  the  wind  were  fair  for  it,  we  should  quickly  expect 
him  again,  and  by  loim  sea^  where  twenty  leagues  are  more 
pleasing  to  him  than  two  by  land.  It  is  a  new  exploit  for 
kings,  but  I  hope  God  will  bless  him  in  it,  according  to  thos^e 
happy  consteDations  which  have  yet  appeared  for  him.''  The 
same  minister,  when  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
of  York  was  preparing  for  sea,  in  April  1672,  tells  lord  Sun- 
derland '^that  his  majesty  had  gone  down  that  evening  to 
make  them  weigh  anchor  as  fast  as  they  could  for  the  Downs  /' 
adding,  "  and  I  am  to  follow  him  by  break  of  day  to-morrow." 
The  reason  of  this  haste  was  the  report  that  the  Dutch  fleet 
had  come  out,  and  Charles  was  determined  that  no  want  of 
vigilance  on  his  part  should  cause   a  second  surprise.     '^  I 

^  This  letter  is  dated  July  20th,  1671.  '  So  written ;  probably,  open  tea 
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was  ordered/'  says  Evelyn,  May  10,  '*  by  letter  ficom  the 
council  to  repair  forthwitii  to  bis  majesty,  whom  I  found  in 
the  pall-mall  in  St.  James's-park,  where  his  majesty,  cxmnf 
to  me  firom  the  company,  commanded  me  to  go  inunediatelj 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  to  observe  the  motion  of  the  Dutch  fleet 
and  ours,  the  duke  and  so  many  of  the  flower  of  our  ustion 
being  now  und^  sail,  coming  from  Portsmouth  through  the 
Downs,  where  'twas  beheved  there  might  be  an  encounter." 
A  glorious  victory  was  won  by  the  English  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  York,  over  the  Dutch,  May  28th; 
off  Southwold-bay.  King  Charles  went  down  to  the  Nore, 
with  all  the  great  men  of  his  court,  to  meet  and  weloome  his 
victorious  brother  on  his  return.  He  went  on  board  the 
returned  fleet,  and  ordered  particular  care  to  be  taken  of  the 
wounded  seamen.  On  the  17th  of  June,  when  all  the  staiu 
of  battle,  and  every  thing  that  might  shock  the  heart  and  ejt 
of  woman,  had  been  removed,  queen  Catharine  aocompanied 
his  majesty  on  his  second  visit  to  the  fleet,  which  was  thea 
refitting  for  sea.' 

The  first  Italian  opera  ever  performed  in  England  was  pro- 
duced January  the  5th,  1674,  under  the  auspices  of  queen 
Catharine  of  Braganza,  whose  devotion  to  that  style  of  music, 
and  exclusive  patronage  of  foreign  musicians,  did  not  increase 
her  popularity  in  this  country.  The  divine  compositions  of 
Purcell  were  then  considered  the  perfection  of  melody,  and 
were  more  in  unison  with  national  taste  than  the  artificial 
and  elaborate  style  which  has  since  been  permitted  to  super- 
sede the  inspirations  of  native  talent.  It  was,  however,  long 
ere  an  English  audience  learned  to  relish  the  Italian  open, 
much  less  to  give  it  the  preference  over  the  masques  of  Ben 
Jonson  and  Milton,  and  the  operas  of  Dryden,  combining,  s^ 
they  did,  the  simple  sublimity  of  the  Greek  tragedy  with  the 
enchantment  of  vocal  poetry  and  instrumental  music.  It 
was  not  easy  to  persuade  the  public  in  those  days  that  s 
combination  of  incomprehensible  sounds,  however  harmonious 
they  might  be,  was  capable  of  exciting  feelings  of  admiration 
and  delight  like  those  with  which  they  listened  to  the  national 
1  Arlington'B  Letters. 
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opera  of  Arthur^  where  Diyden's  numbers  are  wedded  to 
Purcell's  melodies^  oompellixig  BritLsh  hearts  to  thrill  im- 
pulsively  when  the  stormy  defiance  of  the  battle  chorus  of 
the  Saxons  is  answered  by  the  spirit-stirring  air  of  Britons, 
strike  home.  Catharine  of  Braganza^  as  a  foreign  princess^ 
could  not  be  expected  to  share  in  the  enthusiasm  which  was 
awakened  by  the  historical  traditions  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject of  Arthur,  neither  could  she  enter  fully  into  the  beauties 
of  English  poetiy ;  but  Purcell's  music  had  in  it  a  poetry 
independent  of  language,  which  every  ear  might  comprehend, 
and  every  heart  appreciate. 

The  augeUc  voice  of  Mrs.  Knight  was  considered  by  Evelyn, 
and  other  of  the  cognoscenti  of  that  era,  to  excel  those  of  the 
queen^s  Italian  vocalists,  and  her  singing  was  regarded  as  a 
greater  attraction  than  the  wonderM  violin-playing  of  sig* 
nor  Nicolao  at  musical  meetings,  where,  also,  the  lute  of  D^. 
Wallgrave  rivalled  the  harpsichord  of  signer  Francesco.  The 
king^s  excessive  admiration  for  Mrs.  Ejiight  excited  Catharine's 
jealousy,  although  she  was  first  introduced  at  court,  to  sing 
Waller's  complimentary  verses  on  her  majesty's  recovery  from 
sickness,  in  1663.  Eleven  years  after  that  period  another 
novelty  was  introduced  in  the  way  of  royal  amusements, 
which  was  the  performance  of  a  celebrated  Italian  scaramouch 
at  Whitehall ;  and  it  is  noticed  that  money  was  paid  by  the 
pubUc,  for  the  first  time  on  that  occasion,  for  admittance  to 
the  theatre  at  that  palace.  This  was  regarded  as  a  disgrace- 
ful innovation  in  the  customs  of  the  good  old  times.  The 
maids  of  honour,  and  even  the  two  princesses  Anne  and  Mary, 
were  accustomed  to  perform  in  the  masques  at  the  royal 
theatre.  Crowne  wrote  the  celebrated  masque  of  Calisto  for 
the  use  of  the  two  princesses  and  the  ladies  of  Charles's 
court,  at  the  express  desire  of  queen  Catharine.^  Several  of 
Dryden's  tragedies  were  brought  out  there  by  the  pubhc 
actors. 

The  queen  was  again  for  a  short  time  at  Bath  in  the 
smnmer  of  1674,  on  which  occasion  she  took  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Bristol  imaccompanied  by 

'  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetiy. 
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the  king.  The  following  brief  particolan  of  her  Jimt  a^ean 
among  the  records  of  that  city : — "  1674,  July  11.  Quea 
Katharine  came  to  Bristol  July  11,  and  was  honouiablr 
entertained  at  sir  Henry  Creswicke's.  The  eflSgy  of  tio: 
Charles  II.  was  removed  on  the  leads  nearer  the  ooimcii- 
house  by  the  persuasion  of  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  vk) 
came  with  the  queen,  it  standing  and  being  before  (as  sbe 
said)  like  a  porter  or  a  watchman/' ' 

Among  the  few  memorials  that  have  been  preserred  o: 
queen  Catharine's  doings  in  the  year  1676,  is  ETehn's 
record  of  the  28th  of  April :—''  My  wife  entertained  bcr 
majesty  at  Deptford,  for  which  the  queen  gave  me  thanb  in 
the  withdrawing-room  at  Whitehall/'  It  is  to  be  r^e^ 
that  he  did  not  indulge  us  with  the  particulars  of  her  majestj^^ 
visit,  and  the  manner  of  her  reception  at  his  Uttle  paradise, 
Sayes-court,  where  every  thing  that  could  interest  persons  d 
elegant  tastes  and  cultivated  minds  had  been  collected  and 
arranged  by  that  accomplished  virtuoso,  whose  memory  ren- 
ders even  despised  and  deserted  Deptford  classic  ground. 

^  Kindly  oommunicated  bv  Thouias  Garrard,  esq.,  treasorer,  fte. 
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QUEEN-CONSOBT  OF  CHARLES  THE  SECOND.  KINQ  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Queen  presides  at  the  marriage  festivities  of  the  princess  Mary — Receives  her 
fiirewell  visit — Estrangement  of  the  king  from  queen  Catharine — Persevering 
malice  of  Shaftesbury  against  Catharine — Oates's  aocnsations  against  the 
queen — ^Execution  of  her  servants — Malice  of  her  enemies — ^The  king's  dan- 
gerous illness — The  queen's  letter  to  the  duke  of  Ormonde — Shaftesbvy's  last 
eflbrt  to  effect  the  queen's  divorce — Queen  accompanies  the  king  to  Oxfbrd — His 
kindness  to  her — Insolence  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth — Queen's  pecuniary 
difficulties — Ryehouse  plot — Queen  intercedes  for  Monmouth — Her  birthday 
fete — Last  illness  of  the  king — Queen's  attendance  on  him — Death  of  Charles 
II. — Catharine's  court  as  queen-doivager — Retires  to  Somerset-house— Her 
suit  against  lord  Clarendon — Birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales — Catluuine  his 
sponsor — Revolution  of  1688 — Arrest  of  queen  Catliarine's  lord  chamberlain — 
^le  is  visited  by  the  prince  of  Orange — Recognises  William  and  Mary — Hos- 
tility of  Mary  II. — Catharine  quits  England — Her  journey  to  Portugal — 
Reception — Visited  by  the  king  of  Spain — Constituted  queen-regent  of  Por- 
tugal— Her  brilliant  socoesses— Her  popular  administration— Her  death — 
Obsequies— Burial. 

The  arrival  of  the  king's  nephew^  William  prince  of  Orange^ 
caused  more  than  ordinary  festivities  in  the  court  in  the 
autumn  of  1677.  Queen  Catharine  was  present  at  the  mar- 
riage of  that  prince  with  the  princess  Mary,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  York,  which  was  cdehrated  at  Whitehall  on  the 
4th  of  Novemher.  The  queen's  hirthday  was  kept  that  yetir 
on  the  15th/  instead  of  the  25th  of  that  month,  because  the 
departure  of  the  newly-wedded  pair  was  appointed  for  the  2l8t. 
A  very  splendid  ball  was  given  on  that  occasion,  both  on 
accoimt  of  her  majesty's  anniversary  commemoration,  and  in 

>  The  15th  was,  according  to  the  new  style,  the  25th  in  Portugal,  and  the  day 
on  which  Catharine  had  hem  accustomed  before  her  marriage  to  celebrate  St. 
Catharine's  anniversary  and  her  own  fete. 
VOL.  V.  SB 
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honour  of  the  recent  nuptials  of  the  royal  cousiiis.    Tk]r 
both  danced,  but  the  ill-humour  and  ungradous  depoitmeDt 
of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  evident  distress  of  the  yontUiil 
bride,    cast   an   unwonted   gloom   over   the   entertainmait 
Catharine  who  had  known  the  princess  Maiy  almost  &am  tlie 
day  of  her  birth,  and  regarded  her  with  the  affection  of  a& 
aunt,  felt  great  compassion  for  her  when  she  came  bathed  k 
tears  to  take  leave  of  her,  previously  to  her  embarkatioaftr 
Holland.     The  sight  of  her  grief  doubtless  recalled  to  tbe 
queen's  mind  her  own  feelings  on  bidding  a  long  adieu  to  bo 
own  country  and  friends,  and  she  reminded  the  weeping  bride 
''  that  such  was  the  lot  of  royalty ;  and  that  she  had  hendf 
experienced  a  similar  trial  when  she  came  to  England,  wfaoe 
she  was  a  stranger  to  every  one,  and  had  not  even  secD  tie 
king  her  husband/'     Mary,  who  thought  no  sariow  like  bff 
sorrow,   petulantly  rephed,   ''  But,  madam,   you  csme  Vi^ 
England,  and  I  am  leaving  England/'^     Catharine  of  Bit 
ganza  had  had  Utile  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  destiny  thtf 
conducted  her  to  this  country,  for  never  had  any  queen,  ^ 
the  exception  of  Anne  of  Cleves,  been  treated  more  injuo- 
ously,  both  by  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers.     Her  case 
was,  at  this  period,  worse  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  fo 
the  king  had  for  the  last  five  years  wholly  withdrawn  biD- 
self  firom  her  company;  so  that  they  rarely  met  except ia 
pubhc,  and  had  ceased  to  occupy  the  same  apartment    1^ 
cause  of  this  virtual  separation  may  doubtless  be  traced  to  the 
increasing  infatuation  of  the  king  for  the  duchess  of  FoHs- 
mouth,  and  the  machinations  of  Shaftesbury,  who,  althou^ 
he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  Charles's  sanction  for  a  parli^ 
mentary  divorce,  was  pertinacious  in  his  determination  to  effetf 
the  ruin  of  the  queen.     He  had  injured  Catharine  too  deepy 
to  allow  her  to  remain  in  peaceful  possession  of  the  name  (u 
queen-consort  and  the  few  privileges  she  retained.    His  hativ' 
of  the  duke  of  York  was  a  still  more  active  principle,  and  b 
desire  of  depriving  that  prince  of  the  succession  to  the  cro^ 
urged  him  into  incessant  attempts  either  to  dissolve  or  in^ 

>  Dr.  Lake's  private  Joamal,  quoted  from  ihe  medited  M&»  bj  B.  Wtva^ 
taq^  in  hii  Diary  of  tbe  llnies  of  Cbarke  II« 
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lidafe  the  marriage  of  the  king  -with  the  childless  Catharine. 
Belying  on  Charles's  parental  fondness  for  his  illegitimate 
offepringy  which  on  many  occasions  hetrayed  him  into  the 
most  inconsistent  acts  of  foUy^  he  one  day  had  the  audacity 
to  tell  his  majesty^  that  ^'  If  he  would  but  say  he  had  been 
married  to  the  mother  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth^  he  would 
find  those  that  shoudd  swear  it/'*  The  last  lingering  spark 
of  honour^  and  all  the  pride  of  Charles's  nature^  revolted  at 
the  idea,  not  only  of  being  considered  the  husband  of  so 
abandoned  a  woman  as  Lucy  Walters,  but  of  avowing  himself 
an  unprincipled  bigamist,— nay,  suborning  false  witnesses  to 
establish  him  as  such  by  a  series  of  perjuries,  for  the  purpose 
of  depriving  his  brother  of  his  rightful  place  in  the  regal  suc- 
cession, invalidating  his  own  marriage  with  his  lawful  wife, 
and  imposing  a  surreptitious  heir  on  his  people.  ^'  I  would 
rather  see  James  hanged  up  at  Tyburn  than  entertain  such  a 
thought,''  was  his  indignant  reply  to  the  insulting  proposal.' 

The  king  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  ridding  him- 
self of  his  subtle  tempter,  but  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
fight  manfully  against  evil.  His  own  paths  were  crooked, 
and  of  course  those  persons  who  had  once  been  in  his  conn- 
cils  became  the  most  dangerous  of  his  enemies.  Shaftesbury, 
who,  on  account  of  his  frequent  changes  of  party,  bore  the 
nickname  of  ^'  my  lord  Shifisbury"^  was  speedily  transformed, 
by  his  loss  of  office,  from  the  master-fiend  of  the  cabinet  into 
the  master-fiend  of  the  oppodtion.  He  was  a  man  alike  devoid 
of  honour  and  religion ;  his  ruling  passions  were  ambition  and 
revenge.  Little  doubt  now  exists  that  the  bugbear  called  '  the 
Popish  plot'  was  got  up  by  his  emissaries,^  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  the  destruction  of  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  York, 
he  having  vainly  laboured  for  nearly  ten  years  to  annul  the 
marriage  of  the  one,  and  to  rob  the  other  of  his  rightful  place 
in  the  succession.     The  details  of  this  complicated  tissue  of 

'  Journal  of  James  11.     Macphenon.     Lingard. 

*  Ibid.     By  the  name  "  James,"  the  king  designated  his  son  Monmouth. 

*  Aubrey's  Lives  and  Letters  of  Celebrated  Men. 

*  **  Some  papers  I  have  seen  convince  me  he  contrived  it,"  says  tiiat  profound 

docnmentarian,  sir  John  IHdrymple,  "  though  the  persons  he  made  use  of  as 

informers  ran  beyond  their  instructions." — ^Memdn  of  Qreat  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 
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iniquity  would  occupy  a  folio^  and  can  only  be  briefly  aketded. 
The  infamy  of  the  chaxacters  of  Titus  Dates,  Bedloe,  and^in 
fact,  of  every  person  who  came  forward  in  the  shape  of  in- 
formers and  witnesses  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  a  great  mnn* 
ber  of  innocent  victims,  has  been  acknowledged  by  every 
historian  of  integrity,  and  stands  forth  so  palpably  in  tk 
State  Trials  and  Journals  of  the  house  of  lords,  that  it  is  need- 
less to  dwell  on  them  further  than  as  connected  with  the 
audacious  attempts  to  fix  the  chaises  of  high  treason  and 
murder  on  queen  Catharine  and  her  servants.  On  the  1^ 
of  August,  1678,  Charles  II.  was  about  to  take  a  walk  in  the 
park,  when  a  person  of  the  name  of  Kirby  stepped  forvaii 
and  b^^ed  his  majesty  not  to  separate  from  the  company, » 
his  life  was  in  danger.  Charles,  being  a  stranger  to  peisoni 
fear,  took  no  notice  of  this  warning ;  he  had,  howeTer,  sonie 
previous  knowledge  of  Kirby,  who  had  been  employed  to  vorl 
in  his  laboratory,  for,  among  his  various  pursuits,  Charles  II. 
had  a  taste  for  experimental  chemistry.'  Kirby  was  a  rwsfi 
speculator,  of  plausible  manners,  engaged  with  Oates  and  Tong 
Titus  Oates  was  the  son  of  an  anabaptist  weaver  aod 
preacher,  but,  on  the  Bestoration,  was  ordained  a  minister  of 
the  church  of  England,  from  which  he  was  expelled  for  his 
crimes.  He  took  reAige  in  the  church  of  Home,  and  stadie>! 
at  Yalladolid;  his  misdoings  caused  his  expulsion  fromth^ 
college,  but,  on  professions  of  great  penitence,  he  ^nis  ad- 
mitted into  the  seminary  of  St.  Omer,  whence  he  was,  how- 
ever, fi^^lly  driven  with  disgrace  for  his  bad  conduct.  He 
returned  to  England,  and  appHed  for  relief  to  one  of  his  ok 
compan'ons.  Dr.  Tong,  the  rector  of  St.  Michael,  Wood-street, 
the  editor  of  a  quarterly  polemical  periodical.  Tong,  vbo 
had  been  accustomed  to  appeal,  by  many  marvellous  tale  fi 
blood  and  terror,  to  the  passions  of  the  vulgar,  found  Oata 
a  valuable  ally,  for  his  powers  of  invention  were  singular,  and 
he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  conventual  habits,  and  many 
other  technicalities  connected  with  the  Romish  church,  vbicl» 
gave  a  tone  of  reality  to  his  fictions.  While  at  St.  Omer. 
Oates  had  discovered  that  a  private  meeting  of  the  Jesuits  ^^^ 
'  langard.    Macphenon. 
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held  in  London  in  April :  this  was  the  triennial  convocation 
of  the  order ;  but  with  the  aid  of  Tong  he,  on  this  slight 
foundation,  built  a  story  of  a  secret  meeting  of  the  Boman- 
catholics,  at  which  a  conspiracy  was  organized  for  the  murder 
of  the  king,  a  second  conflagration  of  London,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Protestant  religion.  Tong,  having  written 
and  prepared  a  narrative  setting  this  forth  in  a  business-like 
form,  directed  Kirby  to  accost  the  king,  as  related,  and  refer 
his  majesty  to  him  for  further  information.  In  the  even- 
ing he  obtained  an  audience,  and  presented  his  narrative. 
Charles  regarded  it  as  a  &brication,  and  being  mightily  bored 
with  its  details,  to  save  himself  firom  further  trouble  referred 
the  matter  to  the  lord  treasurer  Danby,  and  went  off  the 
next  day  to  Windsor,i  to  hold  his  court  for  the  first  time 
since  the  new  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  castle, 
being  impatient  to  witness  the  effect  of  the  fresco  paintings  of 
Yerrio  and  the  wood  carvings  of  Grinling  Gibbon,  with  which 
it  was  decorated. 

Danby  was  at  that  time  under  the  apprehension  of  being 
impeached  of  high  treason,  at  the  approaching  meeting  of 
parliament,  for  his  ministerial  conduct,  and  being  well  aware 
that  his  proceedings  would  not  bear  the  stem  investigation  of 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  he  was  eager  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house  to  some  other  object  of  attack.*  Nothing 
could  be  more  pat  to  his  purpose  than  the  popular  bugbear 
of  a  popish  plot,  certain  as  it  was  to  influence  vulgar  prejudice 
against  the  duke  of  York,  of  whom  he  was  a  concealed  foe. 
Accordingly,  with  all  the  selfish  cuiming  of  his  nature,  he 
made  the  most  of  the  wQd  tales  of  the  informers,  and  insisted 
on  their  importance  with  a  vehemence  that  excited  the 
laughter  of  the  king;  but  when  he  proposed  to  lay  the 
matter  before  the  council,  Charles  hastily  exclaimed,  "  No ; 
not  even  before  my  brother  1  It  would  only  create  alarm, 
and  may,  perhaps,  put  the  design  of  murdering  me  into  the 
head  of  some  individual,  who  would  not  otherwise  have 
thought  of  it.'" 

'  North's  Eiamen  of  the  Plot.    L'Estrange.   Journal  of  the  Lords.    Lingard. 
State  Triali.  a  ibid.  *  L'Etftrange's  Brief  Histoiy.    Echird.    Lingwd. 
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Oates  did  not  intend  the  matter  to  drop  thus :  he  took 
means  to  compel  public  attention  to  his  pretended  discoyeries, 
by  going  to  a  city  magistrate^  sir  Edmnndbury  Godfrey,  and 
making  a  deposition  on  oath  of  the  particnlais  whidi  the  kiog 
had  received  so  coolly,  and  added  a  list  of  persons  whom  be 
denounced  as  conspirators.  Among  the  rest  was  a  person  of  tbe 
name  of  Coleman,  late  secretary  to  the  duchess  of  York.  Sir 
Edmundbury  Godfrey  was  Coleman's  friend,  and  kindly  wrote 
to  give  him  warning  of  what  was  in  agitation  against  him, — 
a  proceeding  not  very  likely  to  incur  the  ill-will  of  the  Roman- 
catholics.  Col^nan  told  the  duke,  who  immediately  peroaved 
that  some  deep-laid  scheme  was  in  agitation  against  himself, 
and  ui^ed  the  king  to  investigate  the  matter  to  the  bottom. 
Oates  was  now  summoned  before  the  council,  who  repeated 
the  depodtions  he  had  made  before  Godfrey,  with  the  addition 
*'  that  the  Jesuits  were  determined  to  kifl,  not  only  the  king, 
but  the  duke  of  York,  if  he  should  prove  unwilling  to  join 
the  plot }"  and  '*  that  they  had  received  from  pere  la  Chaise, 
the  French  king's  confessor,  a  donation  of  10,000/.,  and  from 
De  Corduba,  the  provincial  of  New  Castile,  the  promise  of  a 
similar  sum,  to  be  expended  on  this  undertaking.''^  The 
duke  of  York  pronounced  the  whole  to  be  an  impudent  and 
absurd  fabrication.  The  king  desired  Oates  to  describe  tbe 
person  of  don  John  of  Austria,  with  whom  he  pretended  to 
have  coiiferred  at  Madrid :  he  rephed  "  that  he  was  a  tall, 
spare,  and  swarthy  man.''  The  royal  brothers  looked  at  each 
other,  and  smiled,  for  both  were  acquainted  with  don  John, 
and  knew  him  to  be  a  little,  fat,  fair  man,  with  blue  eyes.''' 
Charles  asked  him  next,  '^  Where  he  saw  La  Chaise  pay  down 
the  10,000/.?"— ''In  the  house  of  the  Jesuits,  close  to  the 
Louvre,"  replied  Oates,  forgetting  the  intimate  acquaintance 
of  the  monarch  with  the  localities  of  Paris  and  its  palaces. 
''Manl"  exclaimed  the  king,  ''the  Jesuits  have  no  house 
within  a  mile  of  the  Louvre."  • 

Oates  had  now  committed  himself  sufficiently  to  destroy  his 
own  credit  in  any  court  of  justice,  but  the  guilty  practices  of 
Coleman,  who  had  been  for  years  a  secret  spy  and  pensioner 
^  MemoiiB  of  Jamei  IL  '  Ibid.  *  Lingaxd 
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of  France^  were  brought  to  Ught  by  his  arrest  and  the  inves-. 
tigation  of  his  papers.  Coleman  was  actually  in  correspon- 
dence with  La  Chaise^  from  whom  a  letter  was  founds  offering 
for  his  master  to  furnish  him  with  20^000/.^  to  be  employed 
by  him  and  his  friends  for  the  service  of  France  and  the 
interests  of  the  Roman  church.'  While  Coleman  was  thus 
receiving  the  wages  of  France,  he  had  been  disdiarged  fit>m 
the  service  of  the  duchess  of  York  for  writing  seditious  letters 
and  newspapers,  attacking  the  Jesuits  and  the  French,  for  all 
which  he  was  highly  caressed  by  the  whigs,  who  c(»iBidered 
him  as  one  of  their  party.'  He  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
those  persons,  of  whom  there  were  too  many  at  that  time, 
who  made  a  trade  of  agitation,  and  sold  himself  to  all  parties 
in  turn.  He  was  tried,  convicted,  and  executed  for  his  mis* 
demeanours  on  the  3rd  of  the  December  following.  In  the 
mean  time;,  Danby  persuaded  the  indolent  Sardanapalus,  his 
master,  to  go  to  Newmarket,  and  recreate  himself  with  the 
autumnal  sports.  Charles  went,  and  during  his  absence,  sir 
Edmundbury  Godfrey,  the  magistrate  before  whom  Oates  had 
made  his  depositions,  left  his  house  one  morning,  and  his 
body  was  found,  after  five  days,  in  a  dry  ditch  on  Primrose* 
hill,  transfixed  with  his  own  sword.  The  duke  of  York,  Mttle 
foreseeing  that  this  circumstance  was  hereafter  to  form  the 
foundation  of  a  most  absurd  accusation  against  himself,  gives 
the  following  brief  outline  of  the  occurrence,  in  a  letter  to 
his  son-in-law,  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  the  subject  of  th« 
plot : — 

''There  is  another  thing  happened;  which  is,  that  ajnstioe  of  peace,  one  sir 
Edmundbury  Qodfrej,  was  miMring  some  days,  suspected  by  several  drcuxn- 
stanoes,  very  probable  ones,  to  design  the  making  himself  away.  Yesterday  hid 
body  was  found  in  a  by-plaoe  in  the  fields,  some  two  or  three  miles  off,  with  hi* 
own  sword  run  through  him.  This  makes  a  great  noise,  and  is  laid  on  the 
Catholics  also ;  but  without  any  reason  for  it,  for  he  was  known  to  be  fiur  from 
an  enemy  to  tiiem."* 

The  death  of  sir  Edmundbury  Godfirey  has  generally  been 
attributed  to  his  own  act  fix>m  constitutional  and  hereditary 
melancholy,  his  father  having  destroyed  himself  during  a  fit 

1  Commons'  Journal.     State  Trials. 

*  MS.  Memorandums  of  lord  keeper  Korth. 

*  Quoted  by  sir  John  Daliymple,  in  his  Appendix,  voL  iL  p.  323. 
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of  mental  despondency ;  but^  considering  the  nse  that  vbs 
made  of  it  by  the  incendiaries  engaged  in  the  fabrication  of 
the  popish  plot^  that  it  was  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  of 
their  machinery  turned^  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
murder  was  perpetrated  by  themselves^  for  the  purpose  of 
charging  it  upon  those  who  were  marked  out  for  their  victims. 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  note-book  of  an  eminent  dvilian, 
the  lord  keeper  Norths  who  was  an  acute  observer  of  the 
proceedings  of  Oates  and  his  supporters^  which  leaves  bo 
doubt  as  to  his  opinion  of  the  matter.  "  Godfrey's  murder/^ 
says  he^  ^^they  shall  contrive  as  a  stratagem  of  mischiet'' 
The  funeral  of  the  unfortunate  magistrate  was  conducted 
more  like  a  theatrical  pageant  than  a  Christian  rite ;  nothing 
was  omitted  that  could  create  tragic  excitement^  and  kindle 
the  indignation  of  the  populace  against  his  alleged  murderere, 
the  Boman-catholics^  no  one  pausing  to  inquire  what  persons 
of  that  persuasion  had  to  gain  by  so  useless  a  crime^  a  ragne 
suspicion  of  which  drew  upon  them  one  of  those  terrible  oat- 
bursts  of  popular  fiiry^  such  as^  in  former  ages^  was  occasion- 
ally excited  against  the  Jews^  when  a  pretence  was  required 
to  plunder  and  annoy  them.  The  absurd  statements  of  Oates 
were  received  with  eager  credulity  by  all  ranks :  those  who 
presumed  to  question  them  were  regarded  in  the  light  d 
accomplices.  '^  The  business  of  life  was  interrupted  by  con- 
fusion^ panic^  damour^  and  dreadful  rumours.^'  ^  The  king 
offered  a  reward  of  500/.  for  the  discovery  of  the  murderer 
of  Godfrey^  and  notwithstanding  his  own  conviction  that  the 
whole  was  a  monstrous  fabrication,  he,  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  parliament,  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
alleged  popish  plot. 

Danby  so  &r  had  gained  his  point :  his  impeachment  iras 
averted  by  the  astute  policy  with  which  he  had  substituted 
this  new  and  marvellous  affair  for  the  discussion  of  parlia- 
ment. It  was  seized  on  with  avidity.  Oates  was  sent  for, 
his  impudent  falsehoods  were  listened  to,  and  things  po^Ue 
and  impossible  received  as  gospel.  The  hired  tools  of  the 
king  of  France,  on  the  one  hand,  were  there  rejoicing  in  the 

'  Macphenoiu 
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destruction  which  they  were  paid  for  fomenting ;  and  the  crea- 
tures of  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  the  other,  working  to  effect 
the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York,  by  means  of  the  '  no  popery' 
cry,  that  was  now  so  successfully  ringing  from  one  end  of 
England  to  the  other.^  Danby  now  fancied  that  he  should 
weather  out  the  storm,  and  that  by  crying  out  against  popery 
he  should  pass  for  a  pillar  of  the  church ;  but  Shaftesbury, 
who  soon  found  out  his  drift,  said,  "  Let  the  treasurer  cry  as 
loud  as  he  pleases  against  popery,  and  think  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  plot,  I  will  cry  a  note  louder,  and  soon  take 
his  place/^'  Shaftesbury  had  hitherto  been  felt,  but  not 
seen,  in  the  business,  his  proceedings  resembling  those  of  the 
spider  that  lurks  perdue  in  some  dark  chink  of  the  wall  over 
which  she  has  stealthily  woven  her  web,  and  never  permits 
herself  to  be  visible  tiU  she  can  dart  on  her  prey.  Before 
the  parliament  had  sat  a  week,  he  got  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  investigation  of  the  plot,  and  made  himself  the 
directing  power  by  which  every  thing  was  managed.  Oates 
was  then  rewarded  with  a  pension  of  1200/.  a-year  for  his 
information,  and  encouraged  to  denounce  every  Catholic  peer 
whose  abilities  or  influence  would  be  likely  to  oppose  his 
designs  against  the  queen  and  the  duke  of  York,  as  concerned 
in  the  plot.  It  was  in  consequence  of  these  denundations 
that  all  Roman-catholic  peers  were  deprived  of  their  seats  in 
parliament. 

The  first  week  in  November  saw  a  new  actor  in  the  fSeurc^ 
now  £Eist  progressing  to  a  tragedy  of  the  most  extensive  and 
bloody  character.  An  oft-convicted  and  punished  felon,  of 
the  name  of  Bedloe,  newly  discharged  from  Newgate,  tempted 
by  the  idea  of  obtaining  the  reward  of  500/.  offered  by  the 
royal  proclamation  for  the  discovery  of  the  murderers  of  sir 
Edmundbury  Grodfrey,  swore  "that  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted by  the  queen's  popish  servants  at  Somerset-house; 
that  he  was  stifled  between  two  pillows  by  the  Jesuits  Walsh 
and  Le  Fevre,  with  the  aid  of  lorid  Belasyse's  gentleman,  and 
one  of  the  waiters  in  the  queen's  chapel.''  He  added,  "that 
he  saw  the  body  there,  lying  on  the  queen's  back  stairs ;  that 
>  D'Avauz's  Deipfttchei.  >  Journal  of  James  II. 
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it  lay  there  two  days^  and  he  was  offered  two  thousand 
goineaB  to  assist  in  removing  it ;  and  that  at  hut  it  was  re- 
moved, at  nine  o^clock  on  the  Monday  night,  by  some  of  the 
qneen^s  people.  Four  days  afterwards  he  deposed,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  October  he  had  been  offered  4,000/.  to  commit 
a  murder;  Uiat  Gtxlfrey  was  inveigled  into  the  oonrt  at 
Somerset-house  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
murder  was  committed,^'  not,  as  he  had  at  first  swon,  bj 
stifling  him  with  pillows,  but  by  strangUng  him  with  a  linen 
cravat.  The  king  was  indignant  at  these  impudent  state- 
ments, which  were  aimed  against  the  queen's  life,  as  she  ^ras 
then  residing  at  Somerset-house ;  but,  luckily,  he  was  himself 
a  witness  of  her  innocence  and  of  the  falsehood  oS  the  tale, 
as  he  visited  her  majesty  that  day,  and  was  with  her  at  the 
very  hour  named  by  the  perjurer  as  that  when  the  murder 
was  perpetrated,  and  which  must  have  been  instantlj  dis- 
covered, because  a  company  of  foot-guards  were  drawn  out, 
and  sentinels  placed  at  every  door.^  Bedloe  pointed  out  the 
room  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth  where  he  pretended  the 
corpse  of  the  murdered  man  was  carried,  and  that  he  sav 
standing  roimd  it  the  four  murderers,  and  Atkins,  cl^  to 
Mr.  Pepys,  of  the  Admiralty ;'  but  this  was,  as  it  happened, 
the  waiting-room  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  queen's 
footmen,  who  were  there  ia  waiting  all  the  day  long,  and  all 
her  majesty's  meals  were  brought  through  by  no  other  way. 
Yet  even  these  self-evident  contradictions  did  not  convini^ 
the  public  of  the  falsehood  and  wickedness  of  the  impostor. 
Grave  legislators  listened  with  apparent  credulity  to  tales  of 
invading    armies  of  pilgrims  and  firiars  coming  over  fiooi 

'  Bnmet.  Maqpbencm.  Lingard.  James  IT.'s  Joornal. 
'  The  arrest  of  Atkina  was  fbUowed  by  that  of  his  prindpal  m  the  Nff?- 
offioe,  the  worthy  Pepys,  a  man  to  whom  this  ooantry  was,  and  is  at  thK  ^1* 
mider  important  obligations.  He  was  a  zealous  member  of  the  chnreh  e 
England,  bat  was  marked  out  for  an  early  victim,  in  the  hope  of  ioTolnng  ^^ 
royal  master  the  duke  of  York,  whose  affection  for  him  was  weQ  known.  ^ 
innately  for  Pepys,  his  butler,  who  had  been  suborned  against  him,  was  sodtkoit 
taken  ill,  and  on  his  death-bed  made  confession  of  the  false  witness  he  bad  Ix^ 
against  his  good  master;  who,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  observes,  in  oo«  cf 
his  letters  from  the  Tower,  where  he  was  long  imprisoned  on  this  &lse  cbailg^ 
"  To  my  grief  must  I  charge  some  eminent  pretending  Protestants  with  desljog^ 
as  unbeocming  Chribtians  as  the  worst  of  them  with  whidi  we  reproidi  p^pi^ 
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Spain  to  cut  all  Protestant  throats^  and  even  of  armies  of 
papists  under  ground,  all  ready  to  break  forth  at  the  proper 
moment,  and  kill  every  one  who  would  not  conform  to  their 
dogmas. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  death  of  sir  Edmundbmy 
Grodfrey  was  to  be  charged  upon  the  queen,  though  the  first 
attach  was  made  on  her  priests  and  servants.  Her  birth-day 
was,  however,  celebrated  with  more  thacn  ordinary  splendour 
this  year.  "  I  never  saw  the  court  more  brave,*'  says  Evelyn, 
''nor  the  nation  in  more  apprehension  and  consternation.*' 
The  gaols  were  crowded  with  prisoners,  who  were  arrested,  on 
the  information  of  Oates,  as  accomplices  in  the  plots.  A 
feverish  excitement  pervaded  all  ranks  of  the  people  in  the 
expectation  of  fresh  discoveries,  and  their  thirst  for  the  marvel- 
lous was  duly  fed  by  pamphlets  and  announcements  in  the 
newspapers,  calculated  to  increase  the  delusion  and  inflame 
the  national  mania.  The  supporters  of  Oates,  who  were 
chiefly  to  be  found  among  the  republican  party,  held  councils 
for  carrying  on  their  designs  at  the  King's  Head,  in  Fleet- 
street,  and  other  places.  "  Th^  also  had  their  dark  cabals 
and  associations  in  dty  and  country,  where  they  invented 
news  and  libels ;  and  with  that  success,  that  in  twenty-four 
hours  they  could  entirely  possess  the  dty  with  what  reports 
they  pleased,  and  in  less  than  a  week  spread  them  over  the 
kingdom."' 

At  this  perilous  crisis,  when  the  lives  of  the  queen,  the 
duke  of  York,  and  all  their  servants,  hung  on  the  same 
fragile  thread  which  the  next  breath  might  sever,  a  coolness 
arose  between  them  on  the  following  grounds.  The  king 
had  been  compelled  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  banishing 
priests,  on  which  it  was  moved  in  council  that  those  attached 
to  the  household  of  the  duchess  of  York  might  be  excepted, 
as  well  as  those  belonging  to  the  queen.  This  was  n^atived, 
it  beiag  too  dangerous  to  make  such  an  exception,  but  it  was 
suggested  that  the  duchess's  ecclesiastics  might  be  added  to 
her  majesty's  list.  Catharme,  who  knew  she  had  more  priests 
of  her  own  than  was  at  all  safe  at  that  juncture,  refused  to 
^  MS.  memoraiidiiini  of  lord  keeper  North. 
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sanction  this  sabterfoge^  although  both  the  king  and  doke 
requested  her  to  consent  to  the  arrangement.*  The  duke  and 
duchess  were  offended  at  her  non-compliance,  but  she  acted 
with  far  greater  friendship  in  refusing  to  aid  them  in  evadiBg 
the  mandate  published  in  the  king's  proclamation,  than  if  she 
had  obhged  them  by  a  compliance,  which  would  doubtless 
have  involved  both  herself  and  the  duchess  in  the  most  immi- 
nent danger.  Surrounded  as  Catharine  was  at  this  time  hj 
spies  and  bloodhounds,  one  &lse  or  even  doubtful  step  would 
have  thrown  her  into  their  toils,  but  the  truthfulness  and 
simplicity  of  her  character  were  her  best  defence  against  their 
malice.  She  had  no  guilt  to  conceal,  and,  by  walking  in  the 
broad  light  of  day,  she  avoided  all  cause  of  suspicion ;  so  that, 
when  she  was  charged  with  practising  against  the  life  of  ha* 
royal  husband,  there  was  a  witness  in  her  favour  in  the  heait 
of  every  one  who  knew  her,  that  attested  her  innocence. 

''  Oates  grew  so  presumptuous,'*  says  Evelyn,  "  as  to  accuse 
the  queen  of  a  design  to  poison  the  king,  which  certainly  that 
pious  and  virtuous  lady  abhorred  the  thoughts  of,  and  Gates's 
circumstances  made  it  utterly  unlikely,  in  my  opinion.  He 
probably  thought  to  gratify  some  who  would  have  been  glad 
his  majesty  should  have  married  a  fruitful  lady ;  however,  the 
king  was  too  kind  a  husband  to  let  any  of  these  make 
impression  on  him.*'  Evelyn,  when  he  made  this  observatiaD 
in  his  private  diary,  was  probably  unconscious  of  the  mauier 
in  which  his  opinion  was  verified  by  the  following  fact.  Pf- 
Tong,  on  the  23rd  of  October,  sent  one  of  his  confederates^ 
Mrs.  Elliot,  the  wife  of  a  gambling  gentleman  of  the  king'^ 
bedchamber,  to  solicit  a  private  audience  for  Oates,  on  the 
grounds  ''that  he  wished  to  communicate  some  important 
secret  information  against  the  queen,  tending  to  impUcate  her 
in  the  plot.**  Perceiving  that  this  intimation  was  received  by 
the  king  with  tokens  of  impatience  and  displeasure,  she  had 
the  boldness  to  tell  him  "  that  she  thought  his  majesty  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  parted  with  the  queen  on  any  terms."' 
"  I  will  never  suffer  an  innocent  lady  to  be  oppressed,'"  was 

'  King  James's  Journal.  '  Ibid. 

*  Life  of  James  II.,  by  Stanier  Clark.     Lingard.    Joamals  of  tbe  hat^ 
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Charles's  indignant  reply  to  the  base  emissary  of  those  who, 
presuming  on  his  iU-oonduct  as  a  husband^  had  dared  to 
insult  him  with  a  proposal  of  assisting  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  Ufe  of  his  ill-treated  consort. 

Catharine's  unpopukr  rehgion^  her  numerous  ecclesiastical 
estabUshment^  her  chapels  at  St.  James's  and  Somerset-house^ 
and  her  endeavours  to  reserve  all  the  preferments  in  her  own 
household  for  persons  of  her  own  &ith^  had  always  been  dis- 
pleasing to  the  people^  and  therefore  auy  attack  on  her^  it 
was  supposed^  would  expose  her  to  their  fiiry  at  a  moment 
when  their  passions  and  prejudices  had  been  excited  to  a 
degree  of  blind  ferocity  by  the  marvellous  fictions  of  the 
originators  of  the  plot.  The  duke  of  York's  unfortunate 
change  of  creed  was  by  some  attributed  to  the  persuasions  of ' 
the  queen^  and  this  idea  excited  much  ill-wiU  against  her.  In 
Portugal  it  is  to  this  day  blazoned  as  one  of  her  good  deeds 
in  the  chronicles  of  that  country,'  in  such  different  lights  do 
national  feelings  and  the  strong  prejudices  inculcated  by 
education  teach  persons  to  look  upon  the  same  thing.  Catha* 
rine  had,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter :  she  never 
possessed  the  slightest  iofluence  over  his  mind,  neither  does 
it  appear  that  there  was  any  increase  of  firiendship  between  her 
and  him  in  consequence  of  his  change  of  creed.  She  would 
not  relinquish  her  chapel  at  St.  James's-palace  to  his  young 
duchess,  Mary  of  Modena,  and  she  passionately  resented  the 
attentions  which  a  mistaken  and  unworthy  policy  induced  the 
duke  to  allow  his  innocent  consort  to  pay  to  the  duchess  of 
Portsmouth.  Yet  the  faction  that  was  bent  on  excluding  that 
prince  from  the  regal  succession  treated  the  queen  as  if  her 
want  of  children  were  a  crime  on  her  part,  and  had  been 
actually  contrived  between  her  and  Clarendon,  to  secure  the 
throne  to  the  duke  of  York  and  his  progeny. 

The  secluded  manner  in  which  Catharine  had  been  Uving 
apart  from  the  king  in  her  dower-palace  at  Somerset-house, 
while  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  was  queening  it  at  White- 
hall, and  her  apparently  neglected  and  defenceless  condition, 
had  encouraged  Oates  and  fiedloe  to  mark  her  out  as  an  easy 
victim  on  the  supposition  that  Charles  would  be  glad  of  an 
^  Hist.  CaM  Real  Portugucn. 
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opportunity  of  playing  Henry  YIII.|  and  would  give  her  up 
to  the  vengeance  of  that  party^  whose  malice  she  had  exdted 
by  refusing  to  become  their  tool  in  political  agitation.  Gates 
deposed  on  oath,  before  the  king  and  council,  that,  **  Li  the 
preceding  July  he  saw  a  letter,  in  which  it  was  affirmed  by 
sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  Catholic  physician,  that  her 
majesty  had  be^i  brought  to  give  her  assent  to  the  murder 
of  the  king ;  that  subsequently,  one  sir  Bichard,  or  sir  Bobert, 
of  Somerset-house,  evidently  pointing  at  sir  Bichard  BeDings, 
the  queen's  secretary,  came  with  a  message  firom  her  majesty 
for  certain  Jesuits  to  attend  her;  with  whom,  one  day  in 
August,  he  went  to  Somerset-house,''^  for  no  other  pmpos^ 
as  it  should  appear,  than  to  be  made  an  unnecessary  witnen 
*  of  their  high  and  horrible  designs.  ''  They  went  into  her 
majesty's  closet,  leaving  him  in  the  ante-chamber^  the  door  of 
which  these  clever  plotters  were  so  obliging  as  to  leave  ajsr, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  hear  the  discourse  which,  he  pre- 
tended, passed  between  them  and  the  queen."  He  said,  "  He 
heard  a  female  voice  exclaim,  'I  will  no  longar  suffer  snd 
indignities  to  my  bed.  I  am  content  to  join  in  procaiiog 
his  death  and  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  fiEdth,'  and 
that  '  she  would  assist  sir  Geoige  Wakeman  in  poiaoiuog 
the  king.' "  He  added,  that  **  When  the  Jesuits  came  out, 
he  requested  to  see  the  queen,  and  had,  as  he  believed,  a 
gracious  smile  of  her  majesty ;  and  while  he  was  withiiii  he 
heard  the  queen  ask  father  Harcourt  '  whether  he  had  recdved 
the  last  10,000/.  ?  and,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  it  was  the 
same  voice  which  he  had  heard  when  he  was  in  the  ante-room, 
and  he  saw  no  other  woman  there  but  the  queen." '  Charles, 
who  knew  that  every  tittle  of  this  tale  was  false,  insisted  on 
his  describing  the  room  and  ante-chamber,  where  he  pretended 
he  had  overheard  the  queen  hold  this  discourse  with  the 
priests.  Gates,  who  #^  not  acquainted  with  the  private 
apartments  of  her  majesty  in  Somerset-house,  merely  described 
one  of  the  public  reception  rooms.  Those  who  knew  the 
relative  situation  of  the  queen's  closet  and  privy-chamber 
were  aware  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have  heard  any 

>  Lords*  Jonrxials.    North's  Ezamen  of  the  plot    lingard.    Svam  H*"^ 
Anto-hiograph J,  Ac,  Ac.  '  Ilnd. 
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thing  the  qaeen  had  spoken  there,  luilees  she  had  exerted  the 
utmost  power  of  her  lungs  to  make  her  treasons  audible  to 
the  whole  palace,  or,  to  use  Bumefs  elegant  phraseology, 
"  had  strained  for  it ;  for  the  queen/'  says  he,  "  was  a  low- 
voiced  woman,'' — a  point  in  her  favour;  also  a  quality  com- 
mended by  Shakspeare,  as  '^  an  excellent  thing  in  woman." 

The  Tf?Tig  considered  that  Oates  had  entudy  committed 
himself  by  this  local  blunder;  but  then  came  Bedloe  to  con- 
firm the  slander,  by  swearing  "  that  he  too  had  been  witness 
of  a  conference  between  the  queen  and  two  French  priests,  in 
the  presence  of  lord  Belasyse,  Coleman,  and  some  Jesuits,  in 
the  gallery  of  her  chapel  at  Somerset-house,  while  he  stood 
below.  He  was  informed  by  C!oleman,  that  at  this  conference 
the  project  of  murdering  the  king  was  first  propounded  to 
the  queen;  and  that  at  the  first  mention  of  it  she  burst  into 
tears,  but  that  her  objections  had  been  overcome  by  the 
arguments  of  the  French  Jesuits,  and  she  had  reluctantly 
signified  her  consent." '  He  was  asked  ^'  Why  he  had  not 
disclosed  such  a  perilous  matter  in  conjunction  with  his 
previous  information,  touching  the  murder  of  sir  Edmundbury 
Godfrey  ?"  to  which  he  coolly  replied,  "  that  it  had  escaped 
his  memory."  He  pretended  ''  that  Wakeman  was  to  prepare 
the  poison,  and  Catharine  to  administer  it  to  the  king."  This 
murderous  calumny  on  the  innocent  queen  is  thus  indignantly 
noticed  by  Dryden,  in  his  &mous  political  poem  Absalom 
and  Achithophel,  in  which  she  is  designated  by  the  name 
of  Michal : — 

**  Such  was  the  charge  on  pioos  Michal  brought^ — 

Michal,  that  ne'er  was  crael  e'en  in  thought. 

The  best  of  queens,  the  most  obedient  wife, 

Impeach'd  of  cursed  deeagia  on  David's  li^ 

His  life  the  theme  of  her  eternal  prayer, — 

Tis  scarce  so  much  1^  guardian  angel's  care ; 

Kot  summer  moms  such  mildn«w  can  duidofie, 

The  Hermon  lily  and  the  Sharon  rose. 

Neglecting  each  vain  pomp  of  mi^esty. 

Transported  Michal  feeds  her  thoughts  on  high ; 

She  lives  with  angels,  and,  as  angels  do^ 

Quite  heaven  sometimes  to  bless  the  world  below ; 

Where,  chcrish'd  by  her  bounty's  plenteous  spring. 

Reviving  widows  smile  and  orphans  sing." 

'  Lords  Joamak. 
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The  life  of  the  queen  was  not  only  aimed  at  bj  the  cold- 
blooded party  from  whom  this  malignant  invention  emanated, 
but  positively  endangered  by  the  pranks  of  a  mad  woman, 
Deborah  Lyddal^  who  beset  her  majesty  in  St.  James's-park, 
aiming  stones  at  her,  and  threatening  to  kill  her.  Slie  was 
sent  by  the  council  with  a  letter  to  the  governors  of  Bedlam 
hospital,  mentioning  her  attack  on  the  queen,  informing  them 
that  she  had  intruded  herself  into  the  park,  and  committed 
many  other  disorders ;  but  as  she  was  evidently  a  poor  dis- 
tracted person,  she  was  only  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
the  regimen  of  that  house/  A  few  months  afterwards  a  mad 
man  was  sent  with  a  similar  recommendation  to  Bedlam,  for 
pelting  the  king  with  oranges  in  St.  James's-park. 

Cathanne's  devotion  to  her  own  religion  had  prompted  her 
to  bestow  a  part  of  her  royal  manor  at  Hammersmith  to 
found  a  convent  for  nuns,  but  secretly,  because  of  the  penal 
statutes,  which  prohibited  every  institution  of  the  kind.  Tbc 
tradition  of  the  present  Benedictine  ladies  of  the  convent  at 
Hanmiersmith  is,  that  Catharine  of  Braganza  first  soit  for  a 
sisterhood  of  nuns  from  Munich,  whom  she  established  in 
that  house,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  boarding-school  ior 
the  education  of  young  ladies  of  the  Roman-catholic  p^* 
suasion.  They  did  not  venture  to  wear  the  conventual  dress 
and  veil,  or  any  distinctive  costume,  but  contented  themselres 
with  a  strict  observance  of  their  vows,  and  the  rules  of  tbdr 
order.  They  were  in  some  peril  and  considerable  alarm 
during  the  persecution  caused  by  the  perjuries  of  Titus  Oatffl 
and  Bedloe,  but  escaped  attack.  If  the  queen  had  been 
suspected  of  founding  a  convent  in  England,  there  is  no 
telling  to  what  extent  popular  prejudice  would  have  been 
excite  against  her  and  her  protigees.  They  were  the  first 
nuns  who  settled  in  England  after  the  acceadon  of  qnea 
Elizabeth. 

Catharine's  principal  adviser  at  this  alarming  crisis  vas 
count  Castelmelhor,  a  noble  Portuguese  exile,  who  had  taken 
reftige  in  England,  after  incurring  the  ill-will  of  the  reigning 
sovereign  of  Portugal,  don  Pedro,  by  his  fidelity  to  his  old 
1  Cmmingham'i  London,  where  the  letter  ii  edited  from  the  knd  steward's  book. 
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master,  don  Alphonso.  His  prudent  counsels  were  so  salutaiy 
to  the  queen  at  the  time  of  her  great  danger,  that  she  be- 
stowed such  substantial  proofs  of  her  gratitude  on  him,  as 
enabled  him  to  retrieve  his  ruined  fortunes  by  the  purchase 
of  a  new  estate,  to  which,  out  of  compliment  to  her,  he  gave 
the  name  of  Santa  Catarina/  She  sent  an  express  to  her 
royal  brother,  don  Pedro,  telling  him  of  the  predicament  in 
which  she  stood,  and  entreating  his  protection,  in  case  of  her 
life  being  put  in  jeopardy.  Catharine  at  that  time  antici- 
pated nothing  less  than  that  the  parliament  would  bring  her 
to  the  block,  like  Charles  I.,  and  this  fear  she  expressed  in 
her  letters  to  the  king  her  brother,  who  is  said  to  have 
exerted  himself  in  her  behalf;  but  it  was  not  till  1680  that 
he  sent  a  special  envoy,  the  marquez  de  Arrouches,  to  assure 
her  of  his  brotherly  aflfection  and  support  under  any  troubles 
that  might  befall  her,  and  with  instructions  to  mterpose  for 
her  protection  if  required.^  Her  persecutors  showed  them- 
selves more  in  earnest.  On  the  28th  of  November  Bedloe 
delivered  his  depositions  against  her  majesty,  in  writing,  to 
the  house  of  commons ;  then  Oates  advanced  to  the  bar,  and, 
raising  his  voice,  exclaimed,  '^I,  Titus  Oates,  accuse  Catha- 
rine, queen  of  England,  of  high  treason  -^^  or  rather,  according 
to  his  way  of  pronouncing  the  words,  ''  Aye^  Taitus  Oates, 
accatise  Caatharine,  qt^ean  of  England,  of  haigh  traison/'^ 
The  members  not  in  the  secret  were  paralysed  with  astonish- 
ment, and  remained  speechless;  while  those  under  whose 
encouragement  the  meaner  villain  played  so  bold  a  part,  took 
advantage  of  their  consternation  to  vote  an  address  to  the 
king  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  queen  and  her  house- 
hold from  Whitehall,  and  some  proposed  that  she  should  be 
forthwith  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  peers  refused  to 
concur  in  the  unconstitutional  resolution  of  the  commons  to 
treat  their  queen  as  a  convicted  traitress,  till  they  found  more 
conclusive  evidence  of  her  guilt  than  the  incredible  deposi- 

^  Hist.  Can  B«al  Portug^oesa.  '  Ibid. 

'  Sir  Walter  Soott  has  noted  this  drawling  intonation  as  an  affectation  pecoliar 
to  this  false  witness ;  bat  lord  keeper  North  has  proved  that  the  wretch  aped  it 
from  the  original  affectation  of  one  of  his  anbomen,  the  treble  renegade  Sunder- 
land. 

\0L.  V.  T  T 
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tions  of  such  men  as  Oates  and  Bedloe^  and  contented  them- 
selves  with  appointing  a  committee  to  investigate  the  charges, 
and  to  state  their  reasons  for  opposing  the  precipitate  rote  of 
the  commons.  Shaftesbury^  with  two  of  his  creatoress  in 
defiance  of  common  decency^  protested  against  tUs  equitable 
and  prudent  mode  of  treating  the  question.^ 

From  the  moment  that  Bedloe  had  denounced  the  queen's 
servants  as  the  murderers  of  sir  Edmundbuiy  Qoibey,  and 
named  her  majesty's  palace  of  Somerset-house  as  the  scae 
of  the  tragedy^  the  king  had  perceived  there  was  a  conspincj 
in  agitation  against  her, — a  conspiracy  proceeding  from  no 
ordinary   cabal.      He    could   not   but  remember  the  per- 
tinacity of  Shaftesbury  in  urging  the  divorce  questioiii  even 
against  his  express  declaration  that  ''  it  was  against  his  con- 
science f'  and  as  every  fresh  coil  in  this  volume  of  iniqnitj 
unfolded,  he  significantly  repeated,  *'  I  beUeve  they  think  I 
have  a  mind  for  a  new  wife,  but  I  will  not  suffer  an  innocent 
woman  to  be  wronged.^'     In  the  commencement  of  the  bnsi- 
ness,  he  made  the  queen  return  to  Whitehall,  and,  by  tieatiiig 
her  with  the  most  decided  marks  of  attention  and  respect, 
demonstrated  his  intention  of  acting  as  her  protector.    "Tbe 
king  told  me,''  says  Burnet,  "that,  considering  his  giwt 
faultiness  towards  her,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  horrid  thing 
to  abandon  her." — "  If  the  king  had  given  way  in  the  least," 
observes  the  historian  of  the  plot,*  "  queen   Catharine  had 
been  veiy  ill  used,  for  the  plotters  had  reckoned  on  his  weak- 
ness in  regard  to  women,  and  flattered  him  with  hopes  of 
having  an  heir  to  inherit  his  dominions."     Charles  disiq)- 
pointed  these  calculations  by  the  indignation  with  which  ke 
met  their  calumnies  against  his  wife.     He  ordered  Oates  into 
confinement,  and  placed  a  guard  about  him,  to  prevent  hi^ 
receiving  fresh  lessons  frt)m  abler  villains  than  himself;  bnt 
their  clamours  compelled  him  to  withdraw  this  wholesome 
restraint,  and  restore  him  to  his  former  liberty  and  power  of 
disturbing  the  public  peace.     Five  of  the  principal  Catholic 
lords  were  sent  to  the  Tower  on  his  impeachment.    Thirty 
thousand  persons  of  the  same  denomination  were  driven  out 
'  Lords'  Jounials.  '  Soger  North's  Examen  of  the  Flot 
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of  London,  and  every  day  witnessed  fresh  arrests,  and  at 
length  fresh  executions,  of  innocent  persons,  whose  lives  were 
remorselessly  sacrificed  against  all  law  and  justice,  merely  to 
serve  as  preludes  to  the  fall  of  the  queen  and  the  duke  of 
York,  for  whose  especial  ruin  this  storm  had  been  conjured 
up.  "  I  dined,^^  sajrs  sir  John  Beresby,  "  with  that  excellent 
man.  Dr.  Canning,  bishop  of  Ely.  The  famous  Dr.  Oates 
was  at  table,'* — ^no  very  high  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the 
bishop.  ''  This  man,  flushed  with  the  thoughts  of  running 
down  the  duke  of  York,  expressed  himself  of  the  duke  and 
the  royal  family  in  terms  that  bespoke  him  a  fool  or  some- 
thing  worse,  and,  not  content  with  that,  he  must  rail  at  the 
queen-mother  and  her  present  majesty.  In  this  strain  did  he 
hurry  on,  and  not  a  soul  dared  oppose  him,  lest  he  should  be 
made  out  a  party  to  the  plot ;  but,  unable  to  bear  with  the 
insolence  of  the  man,  I  took  him  to  task  to  suoh  purpose, 
that  he  flung  out  of  the  room  with  some  heat.  The  bishop 
told  me  '  that  such  was  the  general  drift  of  his  discourse,  and 
that  he  had  sometimes  checked  him  for  the  indecency  of  his 
talk,  but  to  no  purpose.'  "* 

Behgious  zealots,  with  heated  imaginations  and  polemic 
pasaons,  always  in  a  state  of  excitement,  might  possibly  give 
impUcit  credit  to  the  depositions  of  Oates  and  Bedloe.  That 
the  credulity  of  the  simple  unreflecting  classes  was  thoroughly 
imposed  on,  is  certain ;  but  who  can  suppose  that  men  of 
strong  intellect,  sound  judgment,  and  habitual  caution,  like 
lord  William  Russell,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  exclusion 
faction,  could  for  one  moment  believe  such  palpable  absur- 
dities  ?  They  could  not,  and  they  did  not ;  but  they  made  use 
of  them  as  powerful  pohtical  weapons  against  the  queen  and 
the  duke,  and  they  remorselessly  haUooed  the  bloodhound  on 
his  prey.  They  assisted  him  with  all  the  strength  of  their 
party  in  hunting  a  succession  of  innocent  persons  to  the 
scaffold,  and  voted  him  rewards  for  crimes  which  have  left 
an  indelible  stain  on  the  annals  of  their  country.  Several 
of  these  pretended  patriots,  such  as  Algernon   Sidney'  and 

^  Beresby'H  Memoirs,  p.  111. 
*  Algernon  Sydney  actually  sold  hinueli'  to  France  for  500  gniniia,  half  the 

T  t2 
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Hampden,  had  the  bribes  of  France  or  of  Holland  in  tbeii 
pockets  at  this  very  time,  for  very  deeply  implicated  vat 
both  Louis  XIY .  and  William  of  Orange  in  this  iniqui^,  ss 
the  documents  of  the  times  will  prove. 

Although  the  king  had  foiled  the  attempt  to  brand  the 
queen  with  treason  by  raising  the  shield  of  his  prerogative 
before  her,  and  had  refused  to  compromise  her  dignity  as  bis 
consort  by  permitting  any  investigation  of  her  conduct  to 
take  place,  Bedloe  persevered  in  his  attempts  to  fix  tbe 
murder  of  sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey  on  her  servants.  He 
now  pointed  out  Miles  Prance,  a  silversmith,  who  iras  m- 
ployed  to  dean  the  plate  belonging  to  her  majesty's  chapel 
in  Somerset-house,  as  one  of  the  murderers.  This  wretched 
creature  was  hurried  to  Newgate,  terrified  and  cajoled  alter- 
nately, till  he  was  induced,  on  promise  of  pardon,  to  confess 
the  charge  and  give  up  his  accomplices.  He  named  three  o^ 
the  inferior  domestics  in  her  majesty's  service,  who  protested 
their  innocence  in  vain :  they  were  tried,  and  condemned  to 
death.  Struck  with  remorse,  he  demanded  to  be  brought 
before  the  king  and  council,  and,  throwing  himself  on  his 
knees,  he  protested  "  that  he  had  accused  them  fidsdy^  for  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  murder.^'"     He  was  hurried  back  to 

sum  that  was  paid  to  the  worthless  Bockingham,  who  reoeiTed  1000  goiii^ 
Harbord,  HampdeD,  Littleton,  Baber,  colonel  ^ntus,  and  Algernon  Sidner,  ^ 
received  500  guineas  from  the  French  ambassador,  Barillon.  "  Depaoa  W  & 
jour,  22  Deoembre,  jnsque  14  Deoembre,  1679,  j'u  donn^  savoir  i  H.  le  dw<i: 
Bouquinham  1000  guin^  qui  font  1087^.  dix  schelingB  sterling ;  ^  H.  de  SM 
600  gnin^,  qui  font  543Z.  quinze  schelings  8terling.">£tat  de  TAigent  m^ 
par  M.  de  Barillon,  ambaBsadeur  da  Boi  en  Angleterre,  depuis  le  22  I>6e^B^lif^> 
1680,  in  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  copied  by  him  from  the  dep6t  of  StBte-F4'^ 
Barillon^  in  a  letter  to  Louis  XIV.,  dated  December  14, 1679,  says  of  Algenia 
Sidney :  *'  Mr.  Sidney  has  been  of  great  use  to  me  on  many  occasions.  He  i^  * 
man  who  was  in  the  first  wars,  and  who  is  naturally  an  enemy  to  the  ooort.  He 
has  for  some  time  been  suspected  of  bong  gained  by  lord  Sauderknd;  Int  k 
always  appeared  to  me  to  have  the  same  sentiments,  and  not  to  have  duz^^ 
maxuns.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  credit  among  the  independents,  and  i»  ^' 
intimate  with  those  who  are  most  opposite  to  the  court  in  parliament  He «« 
elected  for  the  present  one.  I  gave  him  only  what  your  miyesty  pennitted  bk. 
(500  guineas).  He  would  willingly  have  had  more]  and  if  a  new  gmti&'«t:i^ 
were  given  him,  it  would  be  easy  to  engage  him  entirely.  However,  be  l«  ^' 
favom-ably  disposed  to  what  your  majesty  may  desire,  and  is  not  wOliiig'  ^ 
England  and  the  States-General  should  make  a  league.  I  beliei-e  he  is  a  mao  *^ 
would  be  very  useful,  if  the  affiurs  of  England  should  be  brought  to  extwmti^ 
^  Macphenon.    Joomals  of  Lords.    State  Trials.   Lingard. 
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Newgate,  chained  to  the  floor  of  the  condemned  cell,  and 
driven  to  partial  madness  by  terror  and  the  practices  of  his 
keeper  Boyce,  who  told  him  constantly  "that,  unless  he 
agreed  with  Bedloe's  evidence,  he  should  be  hanged;^'  and 
at  last  got  him  to  confess  a  conspiracy  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  lord  Shaftesbury,  and  many  other  things,  which  he 
afterwards  disowned,  but  finally  became  a  thorough-going 
witness  against  all  those  accused  by  Oates.  The  unfor- 
tunate men.  Hill,  Green,  and  Berry,  the  last  of  whom  was  a 
Protestant,  were  all  executed,  protesting  their  innocence.  The 
horror  of  the  queen  at  the  treatment  of  her  poor  servants  may 
be  imagined;  but,  though  assured  by  the  duke  of  York  that 
the  parhament  intended  her  and  himself  for  the  next  victims, 
she  preserved  a  courageous  cfdmness,  and  was  satisfied  that 
the  king  believed  her  incapable  of  the  crimes  with  which  she 
was  charged.  Charles  would  not  suffer  her  to  be  driven  from 
the  sanctuary  of  his  palace,  and  treated  her  with  greater 
kindness  than  he  had  done  for  many  years.  It  was  probably 
in  compUance  with  his  desire  that  Catharine,  on  being  per- 
mitted to  choose  nine  ladies  out  of  her  household  who  should 
be  exempted  fix>m  taking  the  test  enforced  on  all  the  rest, 
after  causing  eight  of  those  who  were  of  the  Roman  church 
to  be  chosen  by  lot,  named  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth  as  the- 
ninth,  without  subjecting  her  to  the  chance  of  being  excluded, 
although  her  dislike  to  this  woman  was  deservedly  great. 
The  duchess  had  been  appointed  as  one  of  the  ladies  of  her 
bedchamber,  with  an  implied  imderstanding  that  she  was  not 
to  intrude  her  services  on  the  queen.*  One  day,  however,  she 
insisted  on  waiting  on  her  majesty  at  dinner,  and  conducted 
herself  so  impertinently  that  the  queen  was  greatly  dis- 
composed, and  at  last,  unable  to  control  her  feelings,  burst 
into  tears.  Her  audacious  rival,  with  the  insolence  common 
^  The  dnchess  of  Portsmouth,  though  at  first  threatened  by  the  supporters  of 
Oates  and  his  plot,  and  greatly  terrified  at  the  idea  of  an  impeachment^  became 
ultimately  one  of  their  confederates.  They  flattered  her  with  the  hope  of  her 
son  being  appointed  for  the  successor  to  the  crown,  in  ease  of  the  bill  fbr  the 
exdosion  of  the  duke  of  York  being  carried.  It  was  through  her  influence  that 
the  earl  of  Danby  prevailed  on  the  king  to  command  his  brother  to  leave  England. 
She  subsequently  induced  the  infatuated  monarch  to  agree  to  the  appointment  of 
Shaftesbury  as  the  president  of  the  ooonoil  of  thirty. 
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among  persons  of  her  callings  uttered  some  audible  gacok- 
tion  of  contempt^  and  laughed  behind  her  &n,  which  provoked 
a  reproof  from  the  king. 

Among  the  many  painful  apprehensions  with  whicb  Ca- 
tharine was  assailed  during  the  inauspidous  year  of  1679, 
was  the  renewed  attempt  to  dispute  tiiie  lawfolness  of  ber 
marriage^  by  Shaftesbury's  old  project  of  establiahiog  the 
pretence  that  the  duke  of  Monmoudi  was  the  Intimate  son 
of  the  king.  The  health  of  the  duke  was  publidj  drunk 
several  times  by  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales ;  and  it  was  le- 
ported  that  four  witnesses  could  be  brought  forward  to  prore 
the  king's  majriage  with  Lucy  Walters.  The  king,  to  satisfr 
the  queen  and  his  brother,  called  the  oouncQ  together  for  the 
purpose  of  contradicting  this,  and  made  a  solemn  protest, 
that  he  had  never  been  married  to  any  other  woman  than  to 
her  present  majesty,  queen  Catharine.  He  subsequ^tly  Y"^ 
lished  a  proclamation  to  the  same  effect.^ 

Catharine  was  not  permitted  to  eiqoy  much  repose.  ''I 
believe,''  writes  the  duke  of  York  to  his  treacherous  son-in- 
law,  the  prince  of  Orange^  "  you  will  very  soon  see  the  queen 
fallen  upon,  with  intent  to  take  her  life." '  A  few  days  befwe 
the  date  of  this  letter,  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  cook,  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Buss,  deposed  before  the  secret  oomiDittee,tt 
the  head  of  which  was  Shaftesbury,  that^  "  being  at  Windsor 
in  September  last,  he  heard  one  Hankinson,  who  had  belonged 
to  the  queen's  chapel,  desire  Antonio,  the  queen's  oonfessor'3 
servant,  to  have  a  care  of  the  four  Irishmen  he  had  brought 
along  with  him,  who,  he  said,  would  do  the  business  for 
them."  This  business  was,  of  course,  the  king's  murdff- 
The  committee,  with  consummate  art,  affected  to  treat  ttis 
matter  hghtly,  in  order  to  induce  the  informer  to  make  it 
public,  as  Oates  had  formerly  done  his  deposition,  hj  going 
and  swearing  it  before  a  city  magistrate,  the  recorder.  Then 
Antonio  was  examined ;  and  though  he  denied  having  ^ 
such  words,  or  knowing  any  thing  of  the  Irishmen,  or  the 
business  for  which  they  were  coiyured  up,  he  was  conamitted 

'  See  JameB  II.'s  JoornaL     London  Gazette.    Maqthenoa's  Hist  of  £Dg^ 
*  Dated  Joly  9th,  1679.— Daliymple's  Appendix. 
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for  high  treason.'  Nothing  came  of  the  charge^  for  on  one 
point  the  king,  so  indolent  and  pliant  on  every  thing  besides^ 
was  positive;  he  would  not  permit  the  queen  to  be  com- 
promised in  any  way^  by  sanctioning  inquiries  on  charges 
that  were  ostensibly  fabricated  as  pretexts  to  swear  away  her 
life.  '*  The  king/'  observes  James,  in  his  Journal,  "  seemed 
highly  sensible  of  so  injurious  an  aspersion  on  so  virtuous  a 
princess.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  to  vindicate  her,  in 
such  awe  did  his  majesty  stand  of  the  popular  rage,  whose 
drift  being  to  disappoint  the  duke's  succession,  there  was  no 
way  of  compassing  it  but  either  ruining  him  or  the  queen.'' 
It  was  moved,  in  the  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  privy 
council  on  the  24th  of  June,  ''that  it  would  be  best  for  the 
queen  to  stand  her  trial;"'  but  the  king,  who  knew  it  would 
not  be  a  fair  one,  would  not  permit  it.  The  murderous 
design  of  the  party  against  the  queen  is  plainly  indicated  by 
this  now-forgotten  rhyme  of  the  lampoon-writer.  Marvel  :— 

**  With  one  oonsent  let  all  her  death  denre^ 
Who  dunt  her  hushand's  and  her  king's  oompire.*' 

The  acquittal  of  sir  Greorge  Wakeman,  and  the  Jesuits  who 
were  indicted  with  him,  on  the  charge  of  uniting  with  the 
queen  to  poison  the  king,  by  exposing  the  shameless  perjuries 
of  Oates  and  Bedloe,'  acted  as  the  first  check  to  the  current 
of  the  successful  villainies  of  these  infamous  men. 

The  affectionate  attention  with  which  Charles  now  treated 
his  persecuted  consort  is  thus  noticed  by  the  countess  of 
Sunderland,  in  a  letter  to  her  brother-in-law  at  the  Hague : 
''The  king  and  queen — ^who  is  now  a  mistress,  the  passion 
her  spouse  has  for  her  is  so  great — go  both  to  Newmarket  the 
18th  of  September,  together  with  their  whole  court."  *  The 
same  lady,  in  another  of  her  lively  budgets  of  court  news, 
says,  "  The  queen  dined  at  Mr.  Chiffon's  on  Tuesday,  and 
supt  there  too.  He  made  her  drive  out  in  his  pleasure- 
grounds  in  a  small  low  carriage,  and  had  a  little  safe  pack  of 

1  Journal  of  James  II.  Bum  was  brought  as  a  witness  at  the  trial  of  Lang- 
home,  where  he  deposed  the  same  thing,  whieh  was  by  no  means  relevant  to  the 
charges  against  Langhonie. 

*  Blencowe's  Sidney  Diaiy.    Times  of  Charles  II. 
*  State  Trials.  *  Blcncowe's  Sidney  Diaxy. 
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black  beagles  to  hunt  a  brace  of  hares  in  his  gardai,  vleie 
was  a  great  many  healths  drank.  And  the  qneen  drank  a 
little  wine  to  pledge  the  king^s  healthy  and  prosperity  to  Us 
affairs^  having  drank  no  wine  this  many  years.''  ^  Thus  it 
appears,  that  Catharine  of  Braganza  was  not  only  a  tea-diiok- 
ing,  but  a  tea.total  queen. 

Charles  had  become  thoughtful  and  melancholy,  and  passed 
his  time  a  good  deal  alone  at  Windsor,  ftwingiTig  himself  vidi 
fishing  and  sohtaiy  walks.  It  was  suggested  to  him  by  Us 
coundl  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  but  he  treated  the  Bodca 
with  contempt.  He  had  much  to  render  him  miserable  in 
the  reflection  of  what  he  was,  and  what  he  might  have  been 
had  he  not  wasted  the  glorious  opportunities  that  had  been 
given  him.  He  had  disappointed  the  expectations  of  all  tHo 
loved  him,  and  who  had  risked  their  lives  and  expended  ihar 
fortunes  in  his  cause.  He  had  lavished  that  wealth  on  the 
associates  of  hTs  vices,  which  might  now  have  placed  bim  in 
a  position  to  enforce  the  administration  of  justice ;  but,  like 
a  ruined  spendthrift;,  he  was  ready  to  barter  all  the  advan- 
tages that  were  his  right  for  temporary  supplies  of  moDer. 
To  propitiate  an  unprincipled  faction,  he  had  permitted  a 
number  of  innocent  persons  to  be  executed  for  impossible 
crimes ;  and  to  please  one  bad  woman,  (Nell  GwymieJ  be 
had  restored  Buckingham  to  his  confidence,  and  at  the  per- 
suasions of  another  (duchess  of  Portsmouth)  he  had  admitted 
Shaftesbury  and  his  creatures  into  places,  which  enabled  them 
to  abuse  the  regal  power  to  the  furtherance  of  thor  own 
ambitious  purposes,  and  to  degrade  himsdf  into  the  office  d 
their  accredited  instrument.  "  I  never  saw,^'  says  sir  WiUiam 
Temple,  ''  any  man  more  sensible  of  the  miserable  conditioD 
of  his  aflPairs  than  I  found  his  majesty ;  but  nothing  moved 
me  more  than  when  he  told  me  '  he  had  none  1^  with  whom 
he  could  so  much  as  speak  of  them  in  confidence,  sinoe  mj 
lord  treasurer's  being  gone.*'"  This  was  Danby,  a  rm 
every  whit  as  fieilse  as  the  rest. 

A  few  days  before  his  intended  journey  to  Newmarket 

^  By  permiflsioD,  from  the  ftmily  Papers  of  hk  grace  the  duke  of  Deronslure; 
copied  July  2, 1846.  a  Tcmple'i  WorkB,  voL  iL  p.  492. 
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with  the  queeiiy  Charles  was  seized  with  an  intermittent  fever 
of  so  malignant  a  character^  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  Great 
excitement  was  caused  by  this  illness  of  the  king^  which  was^ 
according  to  the  monomania  of  the  period,  attributed  to 
poison.  ''I  believe  yet/'  writes  lady  Sunderland,*  ''that 
there  is  scarce  any  body  beyond  Temple-bar  that  believes  his 
distemper  proceeded  from  any  thing  but  poison^  though  as 

little  like  it  as  if  he  had  faDen  from  a  horse «  .  .  If 

the  privy  councillors/'  pursues  she,  "  had  not  used  their 
authority  to  keep  the  crowds  out  of  the  king's  chamber,  he 
had  been  smothered ;  the  bedchamber-men  could  do  nothing 
to  prevent  it."'  On  his  malady  assuming  alarming  symp- 
toms, Charles  ordered  Sunderland  to  summon  the  duke  of 
York  privately  from  Brussels;  but  before  his  arrival  at 
Windsor  the  danger  was  over.  As  a  grateful  tribute  to  the 
skill  of  his  physician,  Dr.  Micklethwaite,  Charles,  on  the  first 
symptoms  of  convalescence,  honoured  him  with  the  accolade 
of  knighthood. 

At  the  time  originally  appointed,  his  majesty  went  to  New- 
market, accompanied  by  the  queen  and  all  the  court.  His 
way  of  life  there  was  Httle  to  the  credit  of  a  man  over 
whom  the  shadow  of  death  had  so  recently  impended.  His 
proceedings  are  thus  described  by  a  contemporary :  "  He 
walked  in  the  morning  till  ten  o'clock ;  then  he  went  to  the 
cock-pit  till  dinner-time.  About  three  he  went  to  the  horse 
races ;  at  six,  he  returned  to  the  cock-pit  for  an  hour  only. 
Then  he  went  to  the  play,  though  the  actors  were  but  of  a 
terrible  sort;  from  thence  to  supper;  then  to  the  duchess  of 
Portsmouth's  till  bed-time ;  and  so  to  his  own  apartment  to 
take  his  rest."'  During  the  king's  illness,  the  famous  astro- 
loger, Gtadbury,  was  applied  to  by  Mrs.  CelKer  to  cast  his 
majesty's  nativity,  which  he  not  only  declined  to  do,  but 
informed  against  his  customer;  yet  he  afterwards,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  an  amateur  wizard,  sir  Edward  Deering,  volun- 
teered three  poUtical  predictions,  on  the  fulfilment  of  which 
he  was  willing  to  stake  all  his  professional  skill.     They  were 

'  The  dowager-oonntess,  Dorothy  Sidney,  the  &r-&med  SAcharisBa  of  Waller. 
'  Letter  of  Dorothy,  oonntees  dowager  of  Sunderland.    Correspondence  of  the 
Times  of  Charles  IL,  edited  by  Blenoowe.  >  Sir  John  Reresby's  Memoirs. 
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as  follows:  "That  Charles  IL,  after  the  burial  of  qneen 
Catharine^  would  have  a  son  by  another  wife^  who  ahonld  be 
bora  after  his  death;'  that  Louis  XIY.  would  die  in  1682; 
and  lastly^  that  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury  would  be  beheaded." 
Three  worse  guesses  were  certainly  never  hazarded. 

The  death  of  the  brave  and  virtuous  earl  of  Ossory,  who  at 
that  time  held  the  office  of  lord  chamberlain  to  the  qaeen, 
was  m\ich  lamented  by  her  majesty^  especially  at  an  epoch 
when  she  required  the  support  of  every  man  of  honour  in  hfl 
service.  She  wrote  with  her  own  hand  the  following  gradons 
letter  of  condolence  to  his  afflicted  £Etther  on  his  irreparable 
loss: — 

^  liT  LOKD  DUXS  OT  ObMOND^ 

« I  do  not  think  any  thing  I  can  say  will  lessen  your  troable  for  the  dettb  as 
my  lord  Ossory,  who  is  so  great  a  loss  to  the  king  and  the  public,  is  weS  tfts 
my  own  particalar  senrice,  that  I  know  not  how  to  exprens  it ;  hot  evo;  dir 
will  teach  me,  by  showing  me  the  want  I  shall  find  of  so  true  a  firiend.  Bat  I 
must  have  so  much  pity  upon  you  as  to  say  Uttle  on  so  sad  a  subject^  coa^ 
yon  to  believe  that  I  am, 

"  My  knd  dnke  of  Ormond, 

**  Yoor  very  afiedionate  friend, 

•*  C^THABINli,  EBflUi." 

In  addressing  these  unaffected  expressions  of  sympathy  to  tie 
afflicted  parent  of  her  late  lord  chamberlain,  queen  Cathance 
departed  from  her  established  rule  of  never  putting  pen  to 
paper  except  on  matters  of  indispensable  necessity.  When 
Henry  Sidney,  some  months  previously  to  this  event,  took 
leave  of  her  majesty  on  his  appointment  as  ambassador  to  tbe 
Hague,  she  desired  him  to  tell  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange,  "  that  she  never  writ  any  letters,  but  she  hoped  be 
would  make  the  best  compliments  he  could  for  her/'  This 
may  appear  somewhat  cool,  considering  the  nearness  of  tk 
connexion;  but  Catharine  was  no  dissembler,  and  she  W 
little  reason  to  feel  kindness  for  those,  who  had  encouraged 
the  fabricators  of  the  plot  that  had  so  recently  been  aimed 
against  her  life.  Catharine  had  probably  pretty  correct  infor- 
mation of  the  share  the  prince  of  Orange  had  in  that  great 
iniquity,  which  he  afterwards  proclaimed  to  the  whole  world 
by  pensioning  the  notorious  tool  of  the  exclusionists,  Tit«s 
Oates. 

^  Blenoowe't  Sidney  Diaiy. 
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In  August,  death  delivered  Catharine  from  one  of  her  false 
accusers,  Bedloe.  He  endeavoured  to  support  his  part  in  the 
tragic  farce,  in  which  he  had  been  so  prominent  an  actor,  to 
the  last,  by  sending  for  lord  chief-justice  North,  and  making 
oath  "  that  all  he  had  deposed  of  the  popish  plot  was  true  /' 
but,  as  the  judge  was  leaving  the  room,  he  detained  him,  and 
said,  '^  he  had  somewhat  to  disclose  to  him  in  private,^'  and 
then,  in  presence  only  of  his  wife  and  North's  clerk,  he  swore 
"that  the  duke  of  York  was  guiltless  of  any  design  on  the 
king's  life,  though  otherwise  connected  with  the  plot."  And 
of  the  queen,  against  whom  he  had  previously  sworn  point 
blank,  he  now  said  '^  that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  she  was  ignorant 
of  any  design  against  the  king,  nor  any  way  concerned  in  his 
murder,  nor  otherwise  than  by  her  letters  in  the  plot,  by  con- 
senting and  promising  what  money  she  could  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Catholic  religion ;  nay,  it  was  a  great  while,  and 
made  her  weep  before  she  could  be  brought  to  that/'^  This 
statement,  although  "even  the  dying  words,''  as  Echard 
wisely  observes,  "  of  one  hardened  by  many  years  of  villainies, 
must  be  cautiously  mentioned,"  was  probably  the  real  state 
of  the  case  as  regarded  Catharine.  She  was  a  very  cautious 
person,  and  though  passionately  devoted,  even  to  bigotry,  to 
her  own  religion,  she  was  unlikely  to  rush  into  so  many 
crimes  and  dangers  for  the  furtherance  of  any  visionary 
scheme.  Her  great  object  was  to  obtain  acts  of  toleration 
for  English  Cathohcs,  and  she  had  good  reason  to  know  that 
the  king  was  perfectly  willing  to  oblige  her  in  that  particular. 
She  loved  him  with  the  most  unbounded  affection,  and  always 
cherished  the  hope  of  his  reconciliation  with  the  church  of 
Rome,  which  she  Hved  to  see  accomplished.  If  her  corre- 
spondence with  the  pope  and  the  members  of  her  own  family 
could  be  laid  open,  it  would  be  found  full  of  her  hopes  and 
prayers  for  his  conversion  to  that  creed.  Her  almoner, 
cardinal  Howard,  and  her  secretary,  sir  Bichard  Boilings, 
through  whom  these  correspondences  were  carried  on,  were 
both  involved  in  the  accusations  of  Oates  as  accomplices  in 
the  popish  plot;  and,  doubtless,  there  was  a  secret  pact  of 
^  Ba]^  from  North's  dcpoeition*    Lixigard. 
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association  in  which  all  these  persons  were  united  for  tk 
support  of  their  own  reUgion^  attended  with  some  mystdes, 
which  gave  rise  to  suspicions  and  misconstruction.  A  con- 
verted Jew,  named  Francisco  de  Feria,  the  interpreter  of  tk 
late  Portuguese  ambassador,  next  pretended  to  take  up  the 
profitable  business  of  informer,  and  accused  that  noblenus 
of  having  offered  to  employ  him  to  assassinate  Oates,  Bedloe, 
and  Shaftesbury.  The  enemies  of  the  queen  failed  to  mie 
a  case  against  her  out  of  this  improbable  fiction.' 

With  all  the  excitement  and  anxiety  she  had  suffered,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  Catharine  was  attacked  with  illness  ih 
autumn;   yet  she  bore  up  under  her  trials,   with  a  quiet 
resolution  and  moral  courage  worthy  of  the  daughter  of  the 
liberator  of  Portugal.     A  daring  blow  was  struck  at  her  br 
Shaftesbury,  November  17th,  in  the  house  of  lords,  when, 
the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York  being  throw 
out,  this  profligate  politician  moved, — '*  as  the  sole  remaining 
chance  of  security,   liberty,  and  religion,  a  bill  of  divarff, 
which,  by  separating  the  king  firom  queen  Catharine,  migli' 
enable  him  to  marry  a  Protestant  consort,  and  thus  to  lea^^e 
the  crown  to  his  Intimate  issue.^^'     The  earls  of  Essex  sd 
Salisbury,  and  the  base  lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  immediateir 
seconded  this  motion ;  but  the  lung,  however  faithless  he  had 
been  to  Catharine,  would  not  submit  to  have  her  tom  fi^ 
him  by  the  murderous  faction  who  pursued  her  witi  so<i 
unrelenting  malice ;  nay,  he  showed  such  horror  of  the  desigiL 
that  he  went  himself  firom  man  to  man  to  solicit  the  peers  to 
vote  against  the  measure,  that  he  might,  if  possible,  stifle  this 
wicked  design  in  its  birth.*   The  honourable  feelings  of  Britii 
nobles  were  in  truth  against  offering  so  great  an  injury  to 
their  innocent  queen,  and  the  project  of  dissolving  her  ws!-  \ 
riage  with  the  king  was  once  more  abandoned,  and  for  ever.  | 
Catharine  was  so  little  intimidated  by  the  avowed  hostility 
of  those  who  had  caused  the  lives  of  so  many  of  her  servants  I 
to  be  taken  away,  under  pretexts  too  absurd  for  credibilityi 
that  she  was  present  with  her  ladies  at  the  trial  of  the  vener- 
able viscount  Stafford,  in  Westminster-hall,  where  a  pri^a^ 
•  Journal  of  James  IL  <  Lords' Joanak.  ^  Joarnalof  Juo^^ 
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box  had  been  prepared  for  her  accommodation.  It  was  no 
common  tragedy  that  Catharine  witnessed  when  she  saw  this 
aged  nobleman^  who  was  involved  in  the  same  accusation  with 
herself  of  a  design  to  overthrow  the  Protestant  reUgion  and 
poison  the  king^  brought  to  the  bar^  on  his  sixty-ninth  birth* 
day,  after  a  rigorous  imprisonment  of  two  years.  He  and  the 
four  other  Roman-catholic  peers  had^  in  the  boldness  of  con- 
scious innocence^  demanded  the  benefit  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act;  namely,  to  be  either  brought  to  trial  or  discharged.  Lord 
Stafford  was  selected  for  trial  by  the  committee  of  prosecu- 
tion because,  from  age  and  infirmity,  and  the  nervous  excit- 
ability of  his  temperament,  he  was  less  capable  of  defending 
himself.  The  unfortunate  prisoner  was  assailed,  on  his  way 
from  the  Tower  to  Westminster-hall,  by  the  pitiless  rabble 
with  yells  and  execrations.  A  spirit  equally  ferocious  was 
exhibited  by  many  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons 
within  the  hall,  so  that  the  lord  high-steward  wa;9  compelled 
to  remind  them  that  they  were  not  at  a  theatre.  Serjeant 
Maynard,  who  opened  the  case  against  him,  began,  with  great 
imfaimess,  by  appealing  to  the  polemic  animosities  of  those 
by  whom  his  fete  was  to  be  decided,  observing  "  that  there 
was  no  improbabiUty  that  the  Catholics  should  have  devised 
this  plot  in  order  to  propagate  their  reUgion,  because  the 
histories  of  all  times  and  all  countries,  particularly  our  own, 
afforded  many  instances  of  such  plots  carried  on  by  them,  as 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  they  expected  a  popish  suc- 
cessor, and  afterwards  the  powder  plot.^^*  Queen  Catharine 
must  have  been  a  woman  of  some  firmness  to  listen  calmly  to 
this  ominous  commencement,  which  showed  how  httle  justice 
might  be  expected  by  the  accused.  She,  doubtless,  sat  with 
a  painfully  throbbing  heart,  while  her  own  name  was  frt)m 
time  to  time  introduced  by  the  perjured  witnesses.  The  very 
first  that  was  called,  Smith,  deposed  ''  that  when  at  home,  he 
read  in  Coleman^s  letters  how  the  duke  of  York,  the  queen, 
and  the  chief  of  the  nobility  were  in  the  plot."  Gates  re- 
peated the  tale  of  sir  George  Wakeman's  undertaking  to 
poison  the  king  with  as  much  audacity  as  if  that  gentleman 

>  State  Trials. 
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bad  not  been  honourably  acquitted  of  the  charge.  Her 
majesty's  ahnoner^  cardinal  Howard^  was  also  fireqaentlT 
named  as  implicated  actively  in  the  plot.  Lord  Stafford  con- 
Ticted  the  witness  Dugdale  of  a  slight  mistake  of  three  years 
in  his  statement;  on  which  the  lord  high-steward  sternly 
checked  the  noble  prisoner,  by  saying  ^'  he  must  not  make  a 
strain." — *'Is  three  years  a  strain?"  esdaimed  the  unfflf- 
tunate  peer,  with  passionate  emotion.' 

Turbeville,  another  of  the  witnesses  against  him,  wrore 
"  that  he  proposed  to  him,  when  in  France,  to  kill  the  king," 
and  "  that  he  returned  to  England  by  Calais."  Lord  Staf- 
ford proved  that  it  was  by  Dieppe.  This  discrepancy  was 
treated  as  a  matter  of  no  moment.  Plato  has  said,  tkar 
*'  geography  and  chronology  are  the  two  eyes  of  histoiy " 
yet  the  judicial  victims  of  the  popish-plot  persecutions  vere 
not  permitted  to  controvert  the  perjuries  of  Oates  and  iis 
accompUces  by  those  important  tests.  Lord  Stafford's  coansei 
were  not  allowed  to  stand  near  enough  to  him  to  allow  of  a 
word  being  exchanged  that  was  not  audible  to  those  who,  in 
pleading  against  him,  took  the  most  unfiEur  advantages.  Tie 
trial  lasted  seven  days,  and  the  unfortunate  old  man  coin- 
plained  sorely  of  his  utter  want  of  sleep  during  that  period  of 
agonizing  excitement,  and  also  of  the  cruel  insults  of  the 
rabble  who  had  pressed  upon  him.  The  Heutenant  of  & 
Tower,  on  one  occasion,  called  on  Oates  to  keep  them  off. 
Oates  replied,  "  They  were  witnesses."  The  lieutenant  said 
"  not  half  of  them  were,"  and  bade  him  "  keep  them  down/' 
on  which  Oates  told  him  '^he  was  only  a  gaoler,"  and  called 
him  ''a  rascal."  The  lieutenant  retorted,  that  "If  it  were 
not  for  his  doth,  he  would  break  his  head."  This  being 
reported  in  court,  serjeant  Maynard  said,  ''  It  did  not  become 
the  lieutenant,  for  a  word,  to  tell  Mr.  Oates  he  would  break 
his  head." — "  I  should  not  deserve  to  be  the  king's  lieu- 
tenant," responded  the  undaunted  officer,  stoutly,  '^  if  a  man 
in  another  habit  out  of  the  court  should  call  me  rascal,  and  I 
not  break  his  head."* 

lord  Stafford,  in  invalidating  the  testimony  of  Oates,  laid 
>  State  Triak.  '  Ibid. 
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great  stress  upon  the  &Gt,  that  when  he  was  asked  before  the 
privy  council,  at  the  time  he  made  his  first  depositions,  if  he 
had  any  one  else  in  England  to  accuse,  he  replied  *'  he  had 
not/'  yet  he  afterwards  accused  the  queen.  Sir  W.  Jones, 
the  attorney-general,  endeavoured  to  extricate  Oates  out  of 
that  dilemma,  by  saying  that  ''his  accusation  against  the 
queen  was  not  positive ;  and,  indeed,  he  did  not  know,  at  that 
time,  whether  she  were  a  person  whom  he  might  ventore  to 
accuse/^  ^  The  knowledge  that  her  majesty  had  sufficient 
courage  and  strength  of  mind  to  sit  by  and  hear  every  thing 
that  was  said  about  herself,  had  no  doubt  a  very  restraining 
influence  on  the  tongues  of  some  of  the  fidse  witnesses  who 
were  confederated  against  her.  Most  agonizing  it  must  have 
been  to  her  to  see  that  aged  man  fighting  against  such  fearful 
disadvantages  for  the  brief  span  of  life  that  yet  remained  to 
him.  The  filial  piety  of  the  marchioness  of  Winchester,  who 
was  seen  seated  near  the  axe-bearer,  assisting  her  aged  parent 
by  taking  notes  for  his  defence,'  added  to  the  tragic  interest 
of  the  scene,  and  afibrded  the  first  example  of  an  English 
lady  rendering  that  service  to  a  prisoner  under  such  circum- 
stances. Similar  heroism,  when  practised  by  lady  Russell, 
was  deservedly  applauded  by  the  world ;  that  admirable  lady, 
however,  incurred  no  peril  by  her  conjugal  devotion,  while  the 
marchioness  of  Winchester  was  a  marked  person,  having  been 
previously  attacked  by  Oates  for  taking  notes  in  the  gallery  at 
sir  Oeorge  Wakeman's  trial  for  the  information  of  her  captive 
father,  and  she  was  grossly  insulted  by  sir  William  Jones  for 
her  evidence,  proving  the  discrepandes  between  Oates's  depo- 
sitions at  that  trial  and  at  her  father's  on  the  subject  of  dates. 
Lord  Stafford  vainly  solicited  the  indulgence  of  a  single  day  to 
prepare  his  defence  :  worn  out  as  he  was,  he  was  compelled  to 
answer  then  or  never.  A  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned 
against  him,  and  he  was  doomed  to  die  the  horrible  and  igno- 
minious death  decreed  to  traitors.  A  majority  of  the  peers 
interceded  with  the  king  to  conmiute  this  sentence  into 
decapitation.  The  pitiless  city  sheriffs,  Cornish  and  Bethel, 
presented  a  petition  to  the  house  of  commons,  intimating 

>  State  TrialB.  *  Kvelyn.    State  Triali. 
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that  the  king  had  no  right  to  mitigate  the  sentence.  hA 
William  Rnssell  was  also  so  inhiimMi  as  to  desire  that  aD  tk 
unspeakable  horrors  of  a  traitor's  death  should  be  inflicted  oa 
the  venerable  victim^  who  had,  to  use  Evelyn's  expresaoi. 
been  condemned  '^  on  testimony  that  ought  not  to  be  taken 
on  the  life  of  a  dog.''  To  his  eternal  disgrace^  Charles  signec 
the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  this  unfortimate  noblenuo. 
A  reaction  of  popular  feeling  had  taken  place  in  his  hwJ 
and  when  he  made  a  protestation  of  his  innocence  on  tk 
scaffold,  the  spectators  unanimously  exclaimed,  ''  We  bdien 
you,  my  lord  !  God  bless  you,  my  lord !"  The  executioner 
performed  his  office  with  hesitation  and  reluctance,  and  tb 
descent  of  the  £Ettal  axe  was  echoed  with  a  universal  groui- 

The  dismal  year  of  1680  closed  with  this  tragedy.  Ml 
in  1681,  a  fresh  cause  of  disquiet  to  queen  Catharine  p!^ 
sented  itself.  A  new  performer  in  the  popish-plot  infomtf- 
tion  scheme  appeared  on  the  scene,  of  the  name  of  Fitzhairii. 
who,  after  accusing  the  duke  of  York  of  various  absurdit:^ 
pretended  that  don  Francisco  de  Mello  had  told  him,  ''^ 
her  majesty  was  engaged  in  the  design  of  poisoning  tk 
king.'^^  Fitzharris  was  a  pensioner  of  the  duchess  of  Foit^ 
mouth,  who  was  deeply  enleagued  with  Shaftesbuiy,  Sunder- 
land, and  that  faction,  who,  playing  on  her  boundless  amis- 
tion,  continued  to  feed  her  with  hopes  of  making  her  son  tk 
king's  successor.  The  king,  however,  perceiving  that  RtJ- 
harris  was  to  be  employed  for  the  destruction  of  both  his  cne- 
sort  and  his  brother,  took  some  pains  to  circumvent  the  ^. 
who  were  confederated  to  bring  him  before  the  parliament  s^ 
a  pretence  for  the  attack  on  those  exalted  persons.  Chark^ 
summoned  the  parliament  to  meet  at  Oxford  on  the  21^  ^ 
March,  and,  accompanied  by  queen  Catharine,  left  Win*<^ 
on  the  14th,  escorted  by  a  troop  of  horse-guards.  Th? 
travelled  with  all  the  pomp  befitting  royalty,  and  were  ref«^^ 
by  the  high-sheriff  on  the  confines  of  the  county,  ^\^ 
Wheatley  by  lord  Norris,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Oxfori*i^ 
and  so  conducted,  with  every  mark  of  honourable  respect, 
Oxford.  There  they  were  greeted  with  loyal  enthusiasm  kj 
*  Auto-biography  of  James  IL 
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the  xadYermty,  and  welcomed  with  addresses^  rejoidngs^  and 
feasts.  No  one  knew  how  to  act  the  part  of  a  popular  aotg- 
reign  with  a  better  grace  than  Charles  II.  He  manifested 
his  grateful  sense  of  the  affection  testified  for  his  person  on 
this  occasion  with  all  the  heartiness  which  the  momentous 
crisis  of  his  fortunes  required.  It  seemed^  indeed,  as  if  the 
struggle  between  him  and  his  parliam^it  was  about  to  be 
fought^  not  with  sharp  wits,  but  drawn  swords ;  for  Shaftes- 
bury and  the  popular  party  came  into  Qxf<»rd  in  rival  pomp^ 
and  more  than  equal  force  as  regarded  the  crowds  oi  armed 
retainers  who  followed  them,  wearing  round  their  hats  ribbons 
with  the  ioscription,  "  No  popery !  No  slavery  P'* 

The  rival  epithets  of  whigs  and  tones  had  just  been  devised 
for  each  other,  as  terms  of  vituperation,  by  the  court  party 
and  the  opposition.  They  were  pretty  nearly  synonymous 
to  those  of  cavalier  and  roundhead  in  the  preceding  reign^ 
though  many  words  might  be  wasted  in  explaining  the  shades 
of  differmce  if  the  limits  of  this  work  would  permit.  The 
king  opened  the  parliament  in  person  on  the  Slst.  His  first 
parliament  sat  eighteen  years,  and  was  called  the  long  parlia- 
ment, having  exceeded  in  duration  any  that  ever  sat  before 
or  since.  Tins  parliament  was  even  yet  more  remarkable  for 
its  brevity,  and  was  with  equal  propriety  named  the  short 
parliament,  for  it  lasted  only  six  days.  Charles  wanted 
money ;  this  parliament  wanted  more  blood.  He  had  made 
up  his  mrad  to  proceed  against  Fitsharris  as  a  libeller  of 
royalty,  and  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace;  they  were  de- 
termined to  use  him  and  his  Sedsehoods  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  multitude  in  a 
state  of  murderous  effervescence.  In  a  word,  the  exclusion 
of  the  heir-presomptive  of  the  throne  and  the  fall  of  the 
queen  were  to  be  attempted  once  more  by  means  of  this 
new  tool,  who,  to  outward  appearance  at  any  rate,  bore  a  less 
revolting  aspect  than  the  train  of  apostates,  felons,  and  con- 
victs  whom  they  had  arrayed  against  the  royal  wife  and 
brother,  soice  litdiarris,  though  himself  an  unprincipled 
adventurer,  was  the  son  of  a  brave  and  loyal  cavalier.     He 

VOL.  V,  XJ  U 
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was^  withal,  a  member  of  the  chmrch  of  Borne,  and,  doubtless, 
great  results  were  anticipated  from  his  depositions.  The  com* 
mons  determined  that  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Eing's-bendi 
should  not  try  him,  but  that  he  should  be  impeached,  when 
they  would  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  his  disdosores  anv 
colour  they  pleased  for  the  crimination  of  others.  The  lor^ 
opposed  them ;  a  furious  altercation  ensued,  and  the  coiomae 
postponed  that  question,  and  revived  the  exdusicm  biH  IW 
bill  was  introduced  on  Saturday,  March  26th.  On  MoDday 
the  28thy  the  king,  who  had  taken  his  resolution,  pat  on  bis 
robes,  and  was  conveyed  in  his  sedan-chair  to  the  boose. 
drawing  the  curtains  dose  to  conceal  his  crown,  whicbk 
carried  on  his  knee,  or  between  his  feet  according  to  finnet 
He  entered  the  house  of  lords  unattended,  almost  nms- 
nounoed,  took  his  seat  on  the  throne,  placed  the  croim  oa 
his  head,  and  bade  the  usher  of  the  black  rod  summon  tb 
commons.  The  moment  they  entered,  he  told  them^tbtf 
proceedings  which  began  so  ill  could  not  end  in  good,''  and 
commanded  the  lord  chancellor  to  declare  the  parliament  &f 
solved.  He  then  withdrew,  entered  his  travelling  cania^ 
which  was  in  readiness,  with  the  queen,  and  before  the  mem- 
bers had  recovered  from  their  consternation,  the  royal  pair 
had  arrived  at  Windsor.  The  next  day  they  retomed  ^ 
Whitehall.'  If  Charles  had  used  equal  courage  and  en^ 
at  the  b^inning  of  the  pretended  disclosures  of  the  popsti 
plot,  instead  of  weakly  sailing  with  the  stream,  and  permittiDf 
his  name  to  be  used  to  sanction  proceedings  from  which  both 
his  judgment  and  conscience  revolted,  a  sea  of  innocent  blood 
might  have  been  saved.  He  now  followed  up  his  victoij  by 
bringing  Fitzhanis  to  trial  for  high  treason,  who  was  con- 
victed and  condemned.  When  under  sentence  of  death,  this 
person  offered  to  discover  those  who  had  induced  him  to 
accuse  the  queen,  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  ead  of  Dafibj; 
if  his  sentence  might  be  changed  into  perpetual  imprisoD- 
ment.'  He  was  examined  before  the  council,  and  affins^ 
that  the  sheriffs,  Cornish  and  Bethel,  with  Tieby  the  I^ 
corder,  had  persuaded  him  to  invent  the  fictions  toaching  ^  ^ 
'  Maqpheraon.    Liogaxd.   Jvom  IL    Jourpak  of  Pajrliament.        '  ^^^ 
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popish  plot,  and  tbat  lord  Howard  of  Escrick  had  written  the 
Ubel  for  which  he  stood  condemned.  The  king  would  not 
pardon  him,  and  he  was  executed. 

The  same  day  the  imfortunate  Plunket,  the  Boman-cathoHc 
titular  primate  of  Ireland,  was  brought  to  the  scaffold.  He 
was  the  last  victim  of  the  party  who  had  shed  so  much  innocent 
blood  under  the  pretence  of  the  popish  plot.  The  earl  of 
Essex,  who  had  been  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  touched 
with  remorse  at  the  idea  of  the  judicial  murder  of  this  harm- 
less  old  man,  and  soUcited  the  king  to  pardon  him,  assuring 
him  that  '^  from  his  own  knowledge,  the  charge  against  him 
could  not  be  true."  The  king  indignantly  replied,  "Then, 
my  lord,  be  his  blood  on  your  own  conscience ;  you  might 
have  saved  him  if  you  would.  I  cannot  pardon  him,  because 
I  dare  not."  A  bitter  truth,  but  degrading  to  the  Ups  of 
majesty.  A  Uttle  moral  courage  ennobles  both  the  monarch 
and  the  man  a  thousand-fold  more  than  the  mere  physical 
firmness  of  temperament  which  enables  him  to  stand  the  fire 
of  a  battery  unmoved  in  the  front  of  battle.  Charles  II.  and 
the  earl  of  Essex  were  both  the  sons  of  good  men, — ^men 
who  had  both  testified  on  the  scaffold  that  they  preferred 
death  to  acting  in  violation  of  their  consciences.  How  deeply 
would  it  have  added  to  the  sufferings  of  Charles  I.  and  his 
devoted  friend,  the  virtuous  lord  Capel,  could  they  have 
imagined  that  such  communings  could  ever  take  place 
between  their  sons,  and  on  such  a  subject !  Charles  II. 
stifled  the  upbraidings  of  self-reproach  in  the  society  of  his 
profligate  associates;  yet  the  deeply  indented  lines  of  misan- 
thropic melancholy  with  which  his  saturnine  countenance  is 
marked,  but  ill  accord  with  his  popular  title  of  "  the  meny 
monarch."  The  man's  face  tells  another  tale.  The  earl  of 
Essex,  a  person  of  virtuous  inclinations  but  weak  intellect,  an 
irritable  temper  and  feeble  constitution,  had  been  made  the 
tool  oi  a  remorseless  party,  and  having  consented  to  things 
which  conscience  could  not  in  cooler  moments  justify,  he 
became,  when  left  in  soUtary  hours,  a  prey  to  his  own  reflec- 
tions, and  finally  a  victim  to  constitutional  despondency  and 
sinful  despur.    Henry  earl  of  Clarendon,  when  speaking  of  the 

vv2 
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Bumber  of  lives  that  had  been  taken  away  on  the  pretaxt 
of  the  popish  plot^  said,  ''  All  honest  men  trembled  yshen  tkr 
reflected  how  much  innocent  blood  had  been  spilt  upon  it" 

Six  Irish  witnesses,  five  of  whom  were  Protestants,  not 
gave  evidence  of  Shaftesbury  having  suborned  them  to  aocose 
the  queen  and  the  duke  of  York  falsely,  together  with  tlie 
duke  of  Ormonde  and  the  chancellor  of  Ireland.  A  tissse 
of  villany  was  unvdled  by  their  disclosures  in  happy  hour 
for  the  queen,  for  this  unprincipled  politician,  her  idefltks 
and  really  unprovoked  enemy,  was  now  disarmed  of  the  pover 
of  offering  her  further  injury.  His  boldness  forsook  him 
when  the  warrant  for  his  committal  was  signed,  and  tbe 
rabble,  who  had  before  hooted  his  victims  on  thdr  way  to  trial 
and  execution,  and  beaten  their  witnesses,  now,  shifting  with 
the  tide  of  fortune,  pursued  him  to  the  Tower  with  ydbrf 
execration.^ 

The  duchess  of  Portsmouth  had  disgusted  aD  the  world 
but  her  political  allies,  Shaftesbury,  Russell,  and  SunderM 
and  the  minor  members  of  their  party,  by  her  intrigues  wid 
Fitzharris,  at  whose  trial  she  and  her  maid,  Mrs.  Wall,  figoied 
as  witnesses.  She  had  deeply  offended  the  king,  and  fss 
fisdn  to  retire  with  her  friends,  the  earl  and  countess  of 
Sunderland,  to  their  seat  at  Althorpe ;  while  the  queen  en- 
joyed the  satisfaction  of  going  with  her  royal  husband  to 
Chatham  and  Sheemess,  without  the  bitter  alloy  of  this  inso- 
lent woman^s  company.*  Charles  appeared  desirous  at  tH^ 
time  of  making  some  atonement  to  Catharine  for  his  fonner 
neglect,  by  the  affectionate  attention  and  kindness  with  which 
he  treated  her.  This  change,  which  ought  to  have  beai 
regarded  with  pleasure  by  all  true  friends  of  their  king  ^ 
country,  was  contemplated  with  uneasiness  by  men,  whose 
hearts  the  demon  of  party  had  hardened  against  every  p^ 
feeling  and  virtuous  sympathy.     Mr.  Sidney,  in  a  letter  to 

'  He  did  not  meet  with  tbe  punishment  his  crimes  had  merited:  tbegi><B<i 
jury,  who  had  been  returned  by  his  creatures,  the  new  sherifib,  Shute  awl  m- 
ington,  ignored  the  bill  against  him,  on  which  a  fresh  reaction  of  pqnltf  ^^ 
took  place.  The  bells  rang,  bonfires  were  kindled,  and  the  ciiy  resonnded  «*^ 
shouts  of"  a  Monmouth,  a  Buckingham,  and  a  ShaAcsbury !" — lingari 
t  i^aiy  of  the  llmeB  of  Charles  II.;  edited  by  Blenoowe^ 
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the  prince  of  Orange,  dated  June  28th,  says,  "  I  delivered  a 
compliment  from  your  highness  to  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
which  she  took  extremely  well ;  but  it  will  do  you  little  good, 
for  she  hath  no  more  credit  with  the  king,  and  these  minis- 
ters are  persuading  the  king  to  send  her  away,  and  think  by 
it  to  reconcile  themaelyes  to  the  people/'     Thus  we  see  the 
decline  of  this  vile  woman's  political  influence,  which  had 
been  no  less  disgraceful  to  the  king  than  pernicious  to  the 
realm,  is  regretted  by  the  tool  and  spy  of  William,  who  adds, 
*^  but,  which  is  most  extraordinary,  is  the  fitvour  the  queen  is 
in/'     Unfortunately,  Charles's  evil  habits  were  too  deeply 
rooted  to  be  lightly  shaken  off.     He  was  capable  of  virtuous 
impulses,  but  they  were  unsupported  by  sound  principles,  and 
therefore  of  an  evanescent  nature.     He  had  sternly  recom- 
mended the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  on  her  re-appearance  at 
court,  to  try  the  Bourbon  waters  for  the  benefit  of  her  health. 
This  advice,  and  the  tone  in  which  it  was  given,  amounted  to 
a  sentence  of  banishment.     Her  absence  was,  however,  only 
temporary ;  a  reconciliation  was  effected  in  evil  hour  between 
this  national  nuisance  and  the  king,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  her  influence  was  as  great  as  ever.     Her  cupidity 
wrought  on  Charles  to  permit  the  retiun  of  his  brother  to 
court,^  whence  she  had  been  the  means  of  persuading  his 
majesty  to  banish  him,  at  the  desire  of  her  colleagues  in  the 
opposition.     The  presence   of  the   heir-presumptive  to  the 
throne  gave,  however,  a  greater  air  of  comfort  and  union  to 
the  royal  family.     "  The  king,  queen,  and  duke  go  on  Mon- 
day," writes  lord  Arlington,  ^'  to  see  the  Britannia  launched 
at  Chatham,  and  return  to  sleep  at  Windsor  on  Wednesday. 
These  days  they  have  made  a  shift  to  pass  at  Whitehall,  not- 
withstanding the  buildings  there."  ^ 

Charles  II.  was  never  so  happy  as  when  superintending 
the  labours  of  architects  or  shipwrights.  Under  his  auspices 
the  metropolis  rose,  like  a  phcenix,  in  improved  glory  from  the 
funereal  flames  of  old  London  in  an  inconceivably  short  space 
of  time,  to  the  admiration  of  aU  Europe.     He  was  desirous  of 

'  Anto-biography  of  James  IT. 
>  In  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Chosteraeld,  dated  Jono  28th,  1682. 
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restoring  the  ancient  splendour  to  the  once  royal  dtyaf 
Winchester  by  building  a  palace  on  the  site  of  the  old  castle, 
in  order  to  reside  there  with  his  court  a  part  of  the  year,  as 
the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  sovereigns  had  formerly  done,- 
the  neighbourhood  of  Southampton  and  Portsmouth  rendering 
it  yery  agreeable  to  his  love  of  maritime  and  naval  mattery 
and  for  field-sports  its  contiguity  to  the  New  Forest  gave  it 
peculiar  advantages.  A  plaoi  of  this  projected  palace  was 
made^  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expense^  which  vas 
calculated  at  35^0002.  It  was  commenced,  but  left  unfimskd. 
When  the  narrow  revenue  of  Charles  II.  is  considered,  it 
appears  scarcely  credible  how  many  stately  buildings  wen 
erected^  and  noble  national  institutions  founded  and  endowed, 
during  his  reign,  which  may  truly  be  r^arded  as  an  Augostsn 
era  for  the  encouragement  of  science,  literature,  the  arts^  and 
architecture.  At  his  restoration  he  found  the  nation  exhausted 
by  a  long  civil  war  and  the  oppressive  taxation  of  the  protec- 
torate, in  debt,  and  those  branches  of  trade  allied  to  cm- 
mental  art,  which  bring  employment  to  the  highar  daases  d 
artisans  and  mechanics,  wholly  extinguished  by  the  semi- 
barbarism  into  which  the  state  of  society  had  retrograded 
during  the  absence  of  a  settled  monarchical  government 
Civilization  had  gone  back  many  d^rees  between  the  jears 
1640  and  1660.  The  next  twenty  years  saw  the  foimdaiiGa 
of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Observatory  at  Greenwich;  w 
institution  for  the  honourable  maintenance  of  military  vetezaos 
in  then*  old  age  at  Chelsea  collie ;  the  regular  organizaticfi 
of  the  navy ;  the  estabhshment  of  the  most  lacratiTe  oom- 
mercial  relations  between  England  and  all  parts  of  the  world; 
and  the  East-India  Company  rising  into  a  mighty  power,  whick 
owes  the  commencement  of  its  territorial  importance  to  the 
marriage-treaty  between  Charles  and  Catharine  of  Bragaad. 
The  horrible  statute  for  burning  heretics  was  abolished  bj 
him.  Had  he  but  imitated  the  conjugal  virtues  and  poiitf 
of  conduct  which  adorned  his  Mher,  the  name  of  thispiince 
might  have  been  classed  with  some  of  the  ablest  of  our  royal 
legislators ;  but  as  he  was  incapable  of  self-govenajnent,  his- 
tory has  of  course  told  a  different  tale. 
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The  queen's  pecuniary  straits^  in  consequence  of  the  want 

of  punctuality  of  the  oflScers  of  the  revenue  in  paying  her 

income^  are  noticed  by  the  earl  of  Arhngton^  in  a  letter  to 

'  her  former  lord  chamberlain^  Chesterfield,  June  28th,  1682. 

"Our  receivers/'  says  he,  ^'promise  to  accommodate  them- 

:  selves  in  some  measure  to  our  propositions  for  bringing  part 

of  the  money  in  sooner,  in  order  to  her  making  the  present 

yearly  income  answer  the  yearly  charge.     Yet  my  lord  Cla- 

i  rendon,  her  treasurer,  is  not  well  satisfied  with  it ;  and  though 

all  their  accounts  be  declared,  yet  he  says  he  is  not  ready 

-  with  his,  but  will  quickly  be  so,  which  augments  the  queen's 

u  displeasure  towards  him."     Catharine  was  so  unreasonable  as 

i:  to  consider  her  treasurer  accountable  for  the  deficiencies  of 

:  her  receipts,  and  she  commenced  u  long  and  vexatious  suit 

•^  against  him  for  the  arrears  in  which  she  was  soon  after  left 

at  the  demise  of  the  crown.     Her  income  had  been  consider- 

r:  ably  augmented  sinoe  the  death  of  the  queen-mother,  and  at 

^  this  time  amounted  to  50,000/.  per  annum, — ^when  she  could 

,.  get  it.* 

The  following  elegant  little  poem  was  addressed  to  her 
majesty  by  Waller,  on  New-year's  day,  1688.  She  had  then 
been  married  nearly  one-and-twenty  years,  and  if  we  may 
rely  on  the  assertions  of  the  courtly  bard,  time  had  dealt 
very  gently  with  her.  Waller  is,  however,  the  most  compli- 
j  mentary  of  poets : — 

r  "  What  resolutions  in  the  world  have  been ! 

^  How  are  we  changed  since  first  we  saw  the  queen  1 

She,  like  the  son,  does  still  the  same  appear, 
^  Bright  as  she  was  at  her  arrival  here: 

Time  has  commission  mortals  to  impair. 

But  things  celestial  is  obliged  to  spare. 

1  From  a  contemporary  statement  among  the  inedited  Lansdowne  IdS.,  made 
in  the  succeeding  rdgn,  we  find  that  Catharine  of  Braganza's  revenue  was  de- 
rived from  the  following  sources :—  £       s,    d, 
"  The  late  queen-consorfs  joynture  out  of  y*  Excise     .    18,000    0    0 

Po6tK>fflce 19,828  13    7 

More  by  letters-patent^  during  life,  out  of  y*  Exchequer 

rent 10,000    0    0 


She  had  also  the  dower-lands  and  immnnities,  47,828  18    7  * 
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May  every  new  year  find  her  itiU  the  auae. 
In  health  and  boraty  as  she  hither  came. 
When  lords  and  oommona  with  united  Toiee 
The  tn&nta  named,  approved  the  rayal  ehoSoe^ 
First  of  our  qneens  whom  not  the  king  a]aD% 
Bat  the  whole  nation  lifted  to  the  throne ! 
With  like  coDsent  and  like  desert  was  crowned. 
The  glorioDS  prince  that  does  the  Turk  oonibund;' 
ViGtorioas  both,  his  oondnct  wins  the  day» 
And  her  example  chases  vice  away : 
Though  lender  finne  attend  the  martial  ragc^ 
Tis  greater  glory  to  refbrm  the  age.** 

Poor  Catharine  I  her  example,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  good; 

but  small,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  its  effect  in  refonoingi 

court,  where  yirtue  was  so  much  out  of  fashion  that  it  vi 

r^arded  as  a  reproach  rather  than  a  merit. 

Prom  a  passage  in  Evdyn^s  Diary,  we  find  that  Cat!* 

rine  of  Braganza  occasionally  walked  with  her  ladies  on  &k 

summer  nights.     ''  It  happened  once,"  he  says,  when  he « 

spending  the  evening  with  lady  Arlington,  at  the  time  she « 

mistress  of  the  robes, — an  office  which  gave  the  noble  iadj 

by  whom  it  was  filled  the  odd  title  of  groom  of  the  stole,- 

'' just  as  her  ladyship  and  her  guests  had  sat  down  to  sapper, 

word  was  brought  that  the  queen  was  going  to  walk  in  tlie 

park,  it  being  then  near  eleven  o'clock ;  on  which  the  cood- 

tess  rose  up  in  haste,  leaving  her  guests  to  sup  without  her,  as 

the  duties  of  her  place  required  her  to  be  in  attendance  on  to 

royal  mistress/'     It  was  the  18th  of  June,  1683,  when  Catia^ 

rine  and  her  ladies  took  this  nocturnal  promenade  just  i^ 

days  after  the  discovery  of  the  Rye-house  plot,  so  called  feHS 

the  ancient  mansion  at  the  Bye,  in  Hertfordshire,  helongio; 

to  the  conspirator  Rumbold,  where  seditious  meetings  had  been 

held,  and  a  project  devised  to  shoot  the  king  and  the  dokecf 

York  on  their  retmn  firom  Newmarket,  they  being  very  slo- 

derly  attended.     The  king's  house  at  Newmarket  aodd^ 

tally  taking  fire,  great  part  of  it  was  destroyed,  which  cas^ 

the  royal  brothers  to  return  unexpectedly  to  London  two  ijs 

before  the  appointed  time:  they  thus  escaped  the  dans^ 

which  impended  over  them.    The  conspirators  were  wont  to 

designate  the  king  as  the  bkckbird,  and  the  duke  as  the  goU* 

*  John  Sobieakit  king  of  Pdand. 
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finch,  when  discossing  this  scheme  for  their  assassination.* 
Charles^  on  account  of  his  swarthy  complexion,  was  signified 
hj  the  blackbird.  There  was  also  a  plot  for  a  general  rising 
throughout  England  and  Scotland,  in  which  many  of  the  po- 
pular leaders  were  involved,  especially  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
who  purchased  his  pardon  by  betraying  his  confederates;  but 
as  soon  as  he  had  got  his  pardon,  he  denied  what  he  had  dis- 
closed. It  was  for  this  plot  that  Russell  and  Sidney  were 
brought  to  the  block.  It  is  doubtfiil  whether  they  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  assassination  scheme,  but  certain  that  it 
was  their  intention  to  involve  the  kingdom  in  a  dvU  war. 
Charles  took  prompt  and  deadly  vengeance  on  some  of  those 
who  had  compelled  him  to  shed  the  blood  of  the  venerable 
lord  Stafford,  and  the  other  victims  of  the  late  conspiracy 
against  his  queen  and  brother.  It  has  been  finely  observed 
by  Macpherson,  with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  Charles 
when  the  opportunity  of  retaliation  was  given  him,  ''  Those 
who  have  accused  him  of  too  much  severity,  have  done  him  more 
honour  than  his  character  deserved,  by  expecting  firom  him 
that  moderation  which  is  sought  in  vain  in  the  most  virtuous 
of  his  pohtical  opponents.'^'  Charles  was  deeply  incensed 
against  Monmouth  for  having  enleagued  himself  with  his 
enemies,  and  also  for  his  conduct  during  the  business  of  the 
popish  plot,  in  which  his  servant  had  been  brought  forward 
with  a  false  deposition,  tending  to  involve  the  queen's  name 
once  more.  Yet  Catharine,  acting  the  part  of  a  good  Chris« 
tian,  not  only  forgave  him  herself,  but  interceded  for  him  with 
his  father,  and  also  with  the  duke  and  duchess  of  York.  Mon- 
mouth, in  a  private  diary  found  in  his  pocket  after  his  defeat 
at  Sedgmoor,  acknowledged  that  his  pardon  was  obtained  by 
the  good  offices  of  the  queen,  the  king  having  told  him  so  in 
a  private  interview,  and  that  he  had  taken  it  very  kindly  of 

estate  Trials. 
*  Oharlefl,  in  remitting  the  ignominioiu  pert  of  lord  Rimell's  Notenoe,  aooom- 
panied  the  favour  with  a  sarcasm  fall  of  bittemeas.  '<  The  lord  RnsselV'  said  he^ 
«« shall  find  that  I  am  possessed  of  the  prerogative  which  he  denied  to  me  in  the 
case  of  the  viaoomit  Staflbrd," — alluding  to  the  pitiless  nuumer  in  which  Rnssell 
had  insisted  that  the  king  could  not  remit  any  part  of  the  horrible  pnnishment 
appointed  for  traitors  by  a  law  dijsgraceftil  to  a  Christian  nation. 
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her  majesty^  and  had  expressed  himself  veiy  thankfully  to 
her  on  the  subject.^ 

In  October  died  Catharine's  eldest  brother,  the  dqioeed 
king  of  Portugal,  and  the  whole  court  and  city  pat  on  tie 
deepest  mourning  out  of  respect  to  her  majesty.  The  year 
1684  commenced  with  the  severest  frost  erer  known.  Tbe 
king  and  queen  both  went  to  see  the  fiur  that  was  bdd  on 
the  frozen  Thames,  on  which  occasion  an  ox  was  loested 
whole  at  a  fire  made  on  the  ice.  It  was  a  winter  of  intense 
misery  to  the  people,  on  account  of  the  deamess  of  food  and 
firing,  and  the  interruption  to  trade,  from  the  navigatioii 
being  entirely  stopped.  In  the  following  NoyembeT)  tbe 
queen^B  birthday  was  commemorated  with  unwonted  splendour. 
"  There  were  fireworks  on  the  Thames  before  Whitehall,  witk 
pageants  of  castles,  forts,  and  other  devices,  especially  the  king 
and  queen's  arms'  and  mottoes,  all  represented  in  fiie,  auji 
ns  never  had  before  been  seen  in  England.  Thare  were  !»• 
sides  several  fights  and  skirmishes  both  in  and  on  the  water, 
which  actually  moved  a  long  way  burning  under  the  watar, 
and  now  and  then  appearing  above  it,  giving  reports  IB^ 
muskets  and  cannon,  with  grenadoes  and  innumerable  otte 
devices.  This  grand  display  is  said  to  have  cost  15001.  Tb^ 
evening  concluded  with  a  ball,  where  all  the  young  h^ 
and  gallants  danced  in  the  great  hall.  The  court  had  not 
been  so  brave  and  richly  apparelled  since  his  majesty's  lesto- 
ration.''*  It  was  one  of  the  last  bright  days  of  his  life  ail 
reign,  now  fast  hasting  to  a  dose. 

^  Mr.  JesBe  has  edited  this  paper  in  his  CoartB  of  the  StoartB,  vol  !▼.  p>  ^ 
^  "Queen  Catharine  hore  on  her  great  seal  the  arms  of  England  andtl^^ 
Portngal  impoJed,  supported  on  the  dexter  side  by  the  lion  of  England,  id  <* 
the  Binister  by  a  dragon,  taken  from  the  aduevement  of  Portugal  Ttittf^^ 
Portugal  is  with  an  azure  field  on  five  escutcheons,  cross, azor^  as  manjpb^^ 
saltire,  all  within  a  bordure,  gules,  diarged  with  eight  castles,  or.  The  pb^ 
were  (according  to  tradition)  adopted  by  Catharine's  royal  anoeator,  Alpbctf^  ^ 
of  Portugal,  in  honour  of  the  five  wounds  of  our  Saviour,  and  supposed  to  barete^ 
used  as  1^  device  at  the  battle  of  Ourigne,  in  1189,  "where  he  defeated  fire  Moa^ 
kings.  He  is  said  to  have,  in  consequence,  repeated  the  charge  on  the  ^ 
escutcheons  of  the  conquered  monarchs.  Tbe  boi^ure  was  added  1^  Alpbctfo  V, 
after  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Alphonso  the  Wise^  king  of  Ctfti3&  ^ 
arms  of  which  were  gules,  and  a  castle,  or."— Willimenfs  Boyal  Heraldzr,  ^^ 
a  print  of  Catharine  of  Bzagaaza's  achievement  may  be  seen.  '  £^^ 
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From  the  following  suppressed  passage  in  Bumef  s  MSS.^ 
it  should  seem  that  Catharine^  who  with  little  reason  was 
always  very  fond  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth^  was^  as  far  as 
her  Uttle  power  went^  exerting  herself  with  the  king  to  pro- 
cure his  recall^  and  that  partly  out  of  jealousy  of  the  influence 
of  the  duke  of  York :  "  The  queen  seemed  to  resent  highly 
the  dependency  that  was  on  the  duke  [of  York]^  and  the 
general  forsaking  there  was  of  the  king;  for  often  in  the 
king's  bedchamber  there  was  not  above  three  or  four  persons 
besides  those  in  waiting,  while  even  the  duke's  antechamber 
was  crowded.  On  several  occasions  the  queen  seemed  con- 
cerned in  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  in  all  his  friends,  so 
there  was  a  visible  coldness  between  her  and  the  duke  of 
York.  Now,  although  she  was  not  considerable  enough,  by 
her  interestiug  the  king,  to  give  any  apprehensions,  yet  she 
could  still  deliver  him  letters,  or  procure  secret  audiences.''* 

Excessive  gambling  had  become,  through  the  evil  influence 
of  the  duchesses  of  Portsmouth  and  Mazarine,  one  of  the  pre- 
vailing vices  of  the  court, — not  that  Charles  or  his  brother 
were  addicted  to  deep  playing,  or  pursued  cards  otherwise 
than  as  an  amusement.^  Queen  Catharine  was  fond  of  ombre 
and  quadrille,  the  latter  game,  with  its  matadores  and  spadas, 
bearing  a  quaint  analogy  to  the  chivalric  struggle  of  her 
ancestors  with  the  Moors,  as  well  as  to  the  buU-fights  of 
modem  times,  carrying  her  back  in  fiancy  to  the  land  of  her 
birth  and  its  national  associations.  If  she  played,  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  the  pastime  rather  than  the  stake;  but  the  duchess  of 
Portsmouth  had  been  known  to  lose  5000  guineas  at  a  sitting,' 
and  the  countess  of  Sunderland  complains,  in  one  of  her 
letters,  that  her  husband  had  lost  much  greater  sums  than 
that.  No  wonder  that  the  bribes  of  France  and  Holland 
were  alternately  accepted  by  persons  with  propensities  of  so 
ruinous  a  nature.  The  evening  of  February  Ist,  1G85,  the 
last  Sunday  that  Charles  II.  was  permitted  to  spend  on 
earth,  the  great  courtiers  and  other  dissolute  persons  were 

>  Burnet's  MSS.  (not  in  hiB  printed  works),  6684.     Harleian  Collec.,  ft>L  87. 
'  Sheffield  duke  of  Buckingham's  Works :   Character  of  Charles  II.     He 
affirma  that  the  king  himself  never  either  won  or  loet  five  pounds  at  a  sitting. 
*  JameBon's  BeaatieB  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II. 
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playing  at  basset  round  a  large  table,  witb  a  bank  of  at  kast 
2000/.  in  gold  before  them.  The  king,  though  not  engaged 
in  the  gaxne^  was  to  the  full  as  scandaloudj  occuped, 
"  sitting  in  open  dalliance  with  three  of  the  ahameb 
wantons  of  his  court,  the  duchesses  of  Portsmouth,  Clevekod. 
and  Maaarine,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  while  a  FiCDch 
boy  was  singing  love-songs  in  that  glorious  gallery.  Six  dan 
after,^'  pursues  our  author,  "  aU  was  in  the  dust"^  Tbe 
queen  is  not  mentioned  as  being  present  on  that  ocam: 
she  was  probably  engaged  with  her  ladies  in  attending  OQe(^ 
the  services  in  her  chapel,  or  performing  her  priyate  de?od«L^ 
in  her  own  apartment,  while  this  scene  "of  inesqiressihk 
luxury,  profaneness,  dissoluteness,  and  all  fbrgetfolness  d 
Qod"  was  acting  in  the  presence-diamber,  unchecked  b;  the 
restraining  influence  of  so  virtuous  a  princess  as  Cathuk 
for  there  is  an  involuntary  respect  whidi  even  the  most  pro- 
fligate of  persons  are  compelled  to  pay  to  the  pure  in  heut- 
The  king,  who  was  far  firom  well,  had  scarcely  tasted  foo^ 
all  that  day ;  at  night  he  went  to  the  apartments  of  tk 
duchess  of  Portsmouth,  where  he  called  for  spoon-meat.  A 
porringer  of  some  kind  of  soup  was  prepared  for  him,  bnti^ 
liking  the  taste  of  it,  he  said  "it  was  too  strong  fot^ 
stomach,''  and  ate  very  little  of  it,'  a  drcumstance  that  migt* 
very  easily  have  fixed  on  the  duchess  the  suspicion  of  hi^- 
ing  poisoned  the  king, — an  imputation  which  she  and  txm 
of  her  confederates  afterwards,  shamelessly,  and  without  i 
shadow  of  evidence,  endeavoured  to  cast  on  his  brother  i^ 
duke  of  York.  The  king — ^who  can  wonder  at  it,  after  soi 
orgies? — passed  a  feverish  and  restless  night.  He  rose ^ 
an  early  hour,  and  occupied  himself  some  time  in  his  do^ 
before  he  dressed.  To  his  attendants  he  appeared  diov? 
and  absent,  his  gait  was  unsteady,  and  his  speech  imperfect 
He  often  stopped  in  his  discourse,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  vl>^ 

*  Bvelyn.  '  Burnet. 

'  In  effect^  he  had  all  the  Bymptoms  of  a  penon  labonrmg  under  a  htm^ 
tion.  Ahoat  four  months  before  he  had  insisted  on  having  an  iasne  in  ^  ^ 
dried  np,  and  at  the  same  time,  instead  of  taking  his  usual  actave  eurostt  ^ 
had  occupied  himself  very  much  in  his  laboratory,  in  an  experimentil  process  :^ 
trying  to  fix  mercur}-.-— Wellwood, 
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he  intended  to  bslj,  of  which  he  himself  became  sensible  at 
last.^  About  eight  o^dock^  having  finished  dressing,  he  was 
attacked  with  apoplexy,  as  he  came  out  of  his  closet  into  his 
bedchamber.  The  earl  of  Aylesbury  caught  him  as  he  fell, 
suggested  that  he  should  be  bled,  and  went  to  fetch  the  duko 
of  York.  Dr.  King,  a  skilful  physician  and  surgeon,  was  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  hastened  to  his  assistance.  Perceiving 
the  urgency  of  the  case,  he  took  upon  himself  the  respon- 
sibility  of  bleeding  the  king,  well  knowing  that  if  he  waited 
for  the  preliminary  ceremonies,  the  royal  patient  would  be 
past  hope.  Not  having  a  lancet  with  him,  he  opened  a  vdn  in 
his  majesty's  arm  with  a  penknife,  declaring,  at  the  same 
time,  'Uhat  he  cheerfully  put  his  own  life  in  peril,  in  the 
hope  of  saving  that  of  the  king.'''  The  blood  flowed  freely, 
but  the  blackness  and  distortion  of  the  features  continued  till 
a  cautery  was  applied  to  the  patient's  head.* 

On  the  first  alarm  of  the  king's  illness  the  queen  flew  to 
his  apartment,  and  when  lord  Aylesbury  returned  with  the 
duke  of  York,  they  found  her  there.^  Catharine  was  soon 
followed  by  her  sister-in-law,  the  duchess  of  York,  whose 
verbal  narrative  of  the  agitating  scene  furnishes  some  curious 
fjskCtn.  ^'I  hastened  to  the  chamber,"^  said  she,  ''as  soon 
as  I  was  informed  of  his  majesty's  state.  I  found  there  the 
queen,  the  duke  of  York,  (who  is  now  king,)  the  chancellor, 
and  the  first  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber.  It  was  a  fright- 
ful spectacle,  and  startled  me  at  first.  The  king  was  in  a 
chair :  they  had  placed  a  hot  iron  on  his  head,  and  they  held 
his  teeth  open  by  force.  When  I  had  been  there  some  time, 
the  queen,  who  had  hitherto  remained  speechless,  came  to  me 
and  said,  '  My  sister  !  I  beseech  you  to  tell  the  duke,  who 
knows  the  king's  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  Catholic  reU- 
gion  as  well  as  I  do,  to  endeavour  to  take  advantage  of  some 

>  Letter  of  lord  Chesterfield  to  the  earl  of  Arran. 

*  Dr.  Khig  alluded  to  the  law  which  made  it  high-treason  to  Ueed  the  king 
without  a  warrant  from  the  oounoQ. 

'  Recital  of  the  death  of  Charles  11.  hy  the  queen  of  James  IL — Chaillot 
MS.,  Archives  SecrHes  de  France. 

*  Letter  of  the  earl  of  Ayleshurj  to  Mr.  Leigh,  of  Addlestrop,  cited  hy  Jesse. 

*  Bficital  of  the  death  of  Charles  IL  hy  the  qoetn  of  James  IL^Chaillot  MS. 
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good  moments.'"  Overpowered  by  her  feelings,  Cafliaiiiie 
gave  way  to  such  paroxysms  of  grief^  that  she  wbs  sdzed 
with  oonTulsion  fits,  and  was  carried  ont  of  the  room.^  The 
duchess  of  York  remained  for  the  purpose  of  speakmg  to  tbe 
duke,  her  husband;  but  he  was  so  completely  eDg;ro6sed))T 
the  state  of  bis  royal  brother,  that  it  was  more  than  an  boor 
before  she  succeeded  in  catching  his  eye.  She  then  made  a 
sign  that  she  wished  to  speak  to  him.  He  came  to  her,  aod 
she  communicated  the  message  with  which  the  qoeen  bs 
sister-in-law  had  chained  her.'  ''  I  know  it/'  he  repH 
*'  and  I  think  of  nothing  else."  Thus  we  see  that  the  fe 
hint  on  the  subject  of  Charles's  reconciliation  with  the  chnni 
of  Bome  prooeeded  £rom  queen  Catharine.  The  eail  d 
Aylesbury  indignantly  refutes  Bumef  s  fiction,  ^'  that  the 
duchess  of  Portsmouth  sat  in  the  king's  bed,  and  waited  oa 
him  as  a  wife  would  on  her  husband." — "  My  king  ts^ 
master,"  says  the  earl,  "  Mling  on  me,  in  his  fit,  I  ordael 
him  to  be  blooded,  and  went  and  fetched  the  duke  of  York; 
when  we  came  to  the  bed-side,  we  found  the  queen  there,  vi 
the  imiK)stor  pSumet]  says  it  was  the  duchess  of  Portamoatli 
that  was  there."' 

The  strong  remedies  that  were  used,  acting  as  stimnhnts. 
caused  a  temporaiy  rally  in  the  royal  patient.  After  die  ft 
had  lasted  two  hours  all  but  seyen  minutes,  he  recovered  hi» 
Acuities,  and  the  first  word  he  uttered  was  to  ask  for  the 
queen.^  She  was  incapable  of  attending  his  summons  at  thsc' 
moment,  and  sent  a  message  to  excuse  her  absence,  and  to 
beg  his  pardon,  if  she  had  ever  offended  him  in  her  B> 
''  Alas,  poor  lady  1"  exclaimed  Charles,  ^'  she  b^  my  pardon  ■ 
I  beg  hers,  with  all  my  heart."*  After  he  was  placed  in  1^^ 
bed,  Catharine  was  permitted  to  come  to  him,  but  she  ^ 
unable  to  articulate  a  word.  "  That  holy  prelate.  Dr.  K». 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  did,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
duchess  of  Portsmouth,  reprove  the  king,  and  took  that  (xo 
sion  for  representing  the  injuries  he  had  done  the  queen  ^ 

^  Letter  to  the  rev.  Francis  Boper,  in  EUia^  vcL  liL  p.  837. 
«  Cbaillot  MS.  *  Letter  of  the  earl  of  Ayleabnxy  to  Mr.  Logfa. 

*  Elliab  vol.  ill.  p.  837.  *  Ibid. 
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effectually^  that  he  made  the  duchess  withdraw^  aud  sent  for 
the  queen  purposely  to  entreat  her  pardon/'*  Catharine, 
however^  as  we  hare  seen^  had  not  waited  for  a  summons; 
she  came  where  duty  and  strong  affection  alike  led  her, — ^to 
the  chamber  of  her  royal  husband,  the  moment  she  heard  of 
his  alarming  illness. 

Prayers  were  solemnly  made  in  all  the  churches  for  his 
recovery,  especially  in  the  royal  chapels.  "  I  never,'*  writes 
the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  "  saw  sorrow  better  expressed  than  it 
was  yesterday  in  the  looks  of  all  the  common  people,  whose 
hearts,  unlike  to  courtiers,  might  be  read  in  their  faces/'  A 
deceptive  amendment  took  place  that  day,  and  it  was  hoped 
the  king  was  out  of  danger.  This  fsivourable  report  was 
received  with  great  joy;  the  bells  rang,  and  innumerable 
bonfires  were  kindled.  A  fieital  change,  however,  succeeded, 
and  a  general  gloom  prevailed.  The  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  bishops  of  London,  of  Durham,  and  Bath  and  Wells, 
were  in  constant  attendance  to  offer  their  spiritual  aid.  On 
Thursday  morning.  Dr.  Ken  took  upon  himself  the  solemn 
duty  of  warning  his  royal  master  of  his  danger,  and  reminded 
him  of  the  necessity  of  penitence  and  prayer.  Charles  re- 
ceived the  intimation  with  firmness  and  resignation,  and  the 
bishop  proceeded  to  read  the  office  for  the  sick  and  dying  from 
the  liturgy.  He  paused,  and  then  asked  the  king  ''if  he 
repented  of  his  sins?"  Charles  declaring  his  contrition.  Ken 
pronounced  the  absolution  from  the  service  for  the  sick,  and 
inquired  if  he  might  proceed  to  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  Charles  did  not  answer.  Ken,  in  a  louder 
voice,  repeated  the  question,  and  the  dying  man  replied, 
*'  There  will  be  time  enough  for  that."  The  elements  were 
placed  on  a  table  in  readiness  for  the  solemn  rite,  but  when 
the  king  was  entreated  to  communicate,  he  merely  said^  ''  He 
VFOuld  think  of  it.'" 

Meantime  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  was  ui^ed  from 
two  very  opposite  quarters,  the  queen   and  the  duchess  of 

'  Biography  of  Ken,  by  Boond,  from  contemporary  docoments. 
'  Memoirs  of  James  II.    lingard. 
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Fortsmoath,  to  obtain  for  the  king  the  last  ofiSces  pnscnbed 
by  the  church  of  Borne.  The  duke  was  grealfy  poplexd, 
naturally  eiq)ecting  that  the  king  woold^  in  that  awM  hoar. 
lay  aside  his  habitual  dissimulation,  and  prodaim  tiie  lal 
state  of  his  mind.  It  was^  withal^  a  periloos  thing  to  brioga 
priest  to  the  royal  chamber  on  such  a  missioin;  for,  bytk 
laws  of  Enghmd^  it  was  death  for  any  one  to  reconcile  a  per- 
son to  the  Bomish  church.  Time  fled :  the  king  gave  w 
other  intimation  of  his  preparation  for  eternity  than  an  eridas 
disinclination  to  die  in  communion  with  that  diuich  of  vlnci 
he  had  been  a  nominal  member  all  his  life^  and  ct  wliidi  k 
was  recc^nised  as  the  head.  The  queen,  exhausted  bj  liff 
long  attendance  by  his  bed-side,  and  overpowered  bj  te 
feelings,  had  been  remoTed  from  his  chamber  in  oonvnlsan 
She  lay  in  a  long  and  deathlike  swoon,  in  her  own  f^aitmesL 
and  her  physicians  judged  it  necessary  to  bleed  her,  and  keep 
her  as  quiet  as  the  violence  of  her  grief  would  permit  ^ 
duchess  of  Portsmouth  was  in  a  state  of  restless  ecdtemast 
Her  intriguing  dispositicm  prompted  her  to  interfere^  bat  ^ 
was  not  permitted  to  s^proacfa  the  king.  At  five  o'doei 
the  French  ambassador  visited  her,  and  she  immediately  toi 
him  into  a  little  closet,  and  said,  ''  I  am  going  to  entrust  f(* 
with  a  secret,  which,  if  divulged,  may  cost  me  my  head  1^ 
king  is,  in  his  heart,  a  Cathdic,  but  he  is  surrounded  bj  Pi^ 
testant  bishops :  no  one  speaks  to  him  of  his  danger,  or  d 
God/^'  This  observation,  while  it  proves  how  little  tk 
duchess  of  Portsmouth  knew  of  what  had  passed  between  tk 
king  and  Dr.  Ken,  is  of  itself  a  refutation  of  Bumef a  fictki 
that  she  was  in  the  royal  chamber,  attending  on  her  djiie 
paramour ;  and  no  less  so  to  his  calumny  on  that  y^ 
prelate,  of  whom  he  says,  '^  Ken  was  also  censured  for  aiMidi^ 
piece  of  indecency.  He  presented  the  duke  of  BiduDofi^ 
lady  Portsmouth's  son,  to  be  blessed  by  the  king/'*  ^^ 
may  an  honest  eye-witness  of  the  death-bed  of  Charlea  csD  ^ 
historian,  who  could  deliberately  pen  such  fiEilsehooda,  an  i^' 

1  Report  of  the  death  of  Charies  IT.,  by  Barillon. 
^  Burnef  B  Histoiy  of  his  Own  Times. 
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poBtor.  The  heavenly-minded^  the  courageous^  the  conscien- 
tious Ken^  who  never  scrupled  to  withstand  kings  in  the  day 
of  their  wrath,  when  their  wills  interfered  with  his  Christian 
duties,^  was  not  a  very  likdy  person  to  act  thus. 

The  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  shameless  as  she  was,  did  not 
venture  a  second  time  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  chamber 
of  death,  where  bishop  Ken,  as  even  Burnet  acknowledges, 
"  laboured  much  to  awaken  the  king's  conscience,  and  spake 
hke  a  man  inspired/' — "  I  cannot,  with  propriety,  enter  the 
room,''  said  she;  '^ besides  which,  the  queen  is  almost  con* 
stantly  there.  The  duke  of  York  is  too  much  occupied  with 
business  to  take  the  care  he  ought  of  the  king's  conscience. 
Tell  him  that  I  conjure  him  to  look  to  the  safety  of  the  king's 
soul.'  He  commands  the  room,  and  can  turn  out  whom  he 
will.  Lose  no  time,  or  it  will  be  too  late."  What  mockeiy, 
what  presumptuous  hypocrisy,  was  such  a  speech  from  a 
woman  who  had  lived  with  the  king  for  upwards  of  twelve 
years  in  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  God  I  No  wonder  that 
she  considered  his  soul  in  danger ;  but  that  she  should  think 
so  much  of  his  creed,  and  so  little  of  his  sins, — ^the  gross  and 
deadly  sins  of  which  she  had  been  partaker  with  him, — 
appears  passing  strange ;  and  that  her  conscience  should  not 
have  been  in  the  slightest  degree  awakened  to  a  sense  of  her 
own  guilt  and  responsibility^  affords  a  startling  instance  of 
spiritual  insensibility,  self-delusion,  and  hardness  of  heart.  It 
may  be  ai^ed  that  she  placed  a  superstitious  reUance  on  the 
mere  outward  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  which 
she  was  a  nominal  member ;  but  those  who  saw  her  dealing 
out  her  encouraging  smiles  and  bon-bona  to  the  perjured  wit* 

^  Ken,  in  the  haght  of  Charles's  infiitnation  for  Nell  Qwynne,  when  she,  pre- 
suming on  the  oiBoe  she  held  in  the  qneen's  household  and  the  fkvonr  of  the 
king,  had  taken  np  her  ahode  in  his  hoxue  at  Winchester  (where  lodgings  had 
been  appointed  for  her  by  the  lord  chamberlain)  while  the  court  was  in  progress, 
sternly  bade  her  **  B^one !  for  a  bad  woman  should  not  remain  under  his  roof.'* 
He  was  one  of  the  prebends  of  Winchester  at  that  time.  Nell  candidly  admitted 
that  he  was  in  the  right;  and  the  king,  with  that  blunt  frankness  which  chamc- 
terized  his  manners,  said  to  him,  *'  Odds  lish,  man !  I  am  not  yirtuou?  myself, 
but  I  can  respect  those  who  are,"  and  soon  after  elevated  him  to  the  see  of 
Bath  and  Wells. — See  the  Life  of  this  apostolic  prolate. 

3  BariUon's  Report  to  Louis  XIV.  of  the  death  of  Charles  IL 
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who  swore  away  the  life  of  the  yenerable  lord  Stafy, 
and  knew  that  in  the  pTOsecutions  for  the  popish  pbt  she  acted 
as  the  tool  of  Shaftesbury  and  Sunderland,  and  the  accoop 
plice  of  Oates  and  Fitzhams^  must  have  regarded  her  profes- 
sions as  nothing  but  grimace.  She  knew  that  the  duke  i 
York  would  be  on  the  throne  in  a  few  hours,  and  she  piaytd 
on  his  weak  point.  James  was  the  very  person  to  cajole  on  tk 
subject  of  religion.  He  who  could  believe  in  the  con?enko 
of  Sunderland  was  not  likely  to  refuse  his  credence  to  the  sdi- 
dtude  expressed,  even  by  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  forlis 
brother's  salvation. 

The  king's  chamber  was  crowded  with  people  dsjd 
night, — five  bishops,  twenty-five  peers  and  privy  councillon, 
besides  foreign  ambassadors,  his  doctors,  and  attendaoti 
What  chance,  poor  man,  had  he  of  sleep  or  quiet?  The  air 
must  have  been  exhausted,  and  recovery  rendered  impoeaUe 
by  the  fatal  restraints  that  were  imposed  by  the  rigour  of 
state  etiquette.  He  appeared  &tigued  by  the  number  d 
ladies  who  claimed  the  privilege  of  following  the  qaeea  irben- 
ever  she  came  into  his  chamber.^  He  often  i^ogisedto 
this  courtly  company  that  he  was  so  long  in  dying,  regrettea 
the  trouble  he  caused,  and  expressed  his  weariness  of  i^ 
The  duke  of  York,  who  loved  him  better  than  any  thing  ® 
earth,  was  almost  always  on  his  knees  by  his  bed-side,  andin 
tears;  yet  the  constant  presence  of  the  privil^ed  specteton 
of  the  expiring  monarch's  sufferings  prevented  them  b^ 
speaking  in  confidence  to  each  other  on  any  subject  Barilloo, 
in  order  to  deliver  the  message  of  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth 
to  the  heir-presiunptive  of  the  realm,  was  obliged  to  xffp^ 
him  to  go  with  him  into  the  queen's  chamber,  which  opQ^ 
into  that  of  the  king.  Their  entrance  into  Cathanne's  aptft- 
ment  must  have  been  at  a  most  unseasonable  time,  for  ^ 
was  fainting,  and  her  medical  attendants  had  come  to  bl£^ 
her.'  Barillon  made  his  communication,  neverthelesa.  1^ 
duke  seemed  to  recover  himself  &om  a  deep  reverie.  "^^ 
are  right,"  said  he;   *' there  is  no  time  to  lose,  and  I  *^ 

>  Bfldtalof  the  death  of  Charlen  11.  by  the  queen  of  Jamea  IL'-CtaM^ 
'  Beport  of  BarUlon. 
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hazard  every  peril  rather  than  not  do  my  duty  on  this  occa- 
sion." He  returned  to  the  dying  monarchy  and  stood  by  his 
bed-side^  when  the  bishops  once  more  entreated  the  king  to 
receiye  the  sacrament.  Charles^  in  a  faint  voice^  repUed^  '^  I 
irill  consider  about  it."  James  then^  requesting  the  company 
to  stand  a  little  from  the  bed^  knelt  down^  and  putting  his 
mouth  to  his  majesty's  ear,  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Sir,  you 
have  just  refused  the  sacrament  of  the  Protestant  church, 
will  you  receive  those  of  the  Catholic  ?" — "  Ah !"  said  the 
dying  prince,  "  I  would  give  every  thing  in  the  world  to  liave 
a  priest." — '^I  will  bring  you  one,"  said  the  duke.  "For 
God's  sake !  brother,  do,"  exclaimed  the  king.  "  But,"  added 
he,  "  will  you  not  expose  yourself  to  danger  by  doing  it  ?" 
"  Sir,  though  it  cost  me  my  life,  I  will  bring  you  one,"  re- 
turned the  duke.^  He  re-entered  the  queen's  chamber,  where 
Barillon  still  lingered,  having  waited  for  him  nearly  an  hour. 
He  told  the  ambassador  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  repeat 
his  words  many  times  over  to  the  king  before  he  could  make 
him  understand,  for  his  hearing  had  begun  to  fail.  He  en- 
treated Barillon  to  bring  a  priest,  as  those  of  the  duchess 
were  too  well  known.  The  wary  diplomatist  repUed  "that 
he  would  do  so  with  pleasure,  only  it  would  consume  too 
much  time ;"  adding,  "  that  as  he  came  in,  he  saw  all  the 
queen's  priests  in  a  closet  near  her  chamber."  James  de- 
spatched count  Castelmelhor  to  fetch  one  of  them.  "  Though 
I  should  venture  my  head  for  it,"  said  the  count,  "  I  would 
do  it ;  but  I  know  there  is  not  one  of  her  majesty's  priests 
speaks  English."'  James  begged  him  go  to  the  Venetian 
minister,  and  entreat  him  to  send  an  English  priest.  At  that 
moment  father  Huddleston  appeared,  an  aged  ecclesiastic, 
who  had  preserved  the  king's  life  five-and-thirty  years  ago  by 
concealing  him  after  the  retreat  from  Worcester.  He  was, 
in  consequence  of  that  loyal  service,  exempted  from  all  the 
penalties  attached  to  the  exercise  of  his  function  as  a  Catholic 
priest,  and  apparently  the  only  person,  of  all  that  had  been 
sent  for,  who  would  venture  to  obey  the  summons.  He  arrived 
>  Rocital  of  the  death  of  Charles  II. — Chiullot  MS.  Journal  of  James  II. 
I>e8patche8  of  Barilkm.  «  Jamos's  Memoirs.    BarUlon's  Despatches. 
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between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  but  came  in  sach  haste  tb 
he  had  not  brought  the  Host.  As  soon  as  he  learned  & 
state  of  the  case,  be  despatched  one  of  the  queen's  For* 
tuguese  priests  to  fetch  all  that  was  required  for  the  adsa- 
nistration  of  the  last  rites  of  the  church  of  Home  fram  St 
James's-chapel.^ 

The  necessary  preliminary  of  clearing  the  chamber  fiir  la 
introduction  appeared  to  puzzle  the  duke  of  York.  Hes^ 
ihe  French  ambassador  considered  over  many  schemes  for  tkt 
purpose,  all  of  which  seemed  objectionable.  Among  tiie  ^e^1, 
the  duke  suggested  the  feasibility  of  leading  the  qaeen  n 
once  more  to  take  her  last  farewdl  of  h«r  dying  lord,'  ^hka 
might  afford  a  proper  reason  for  asking  the  company  to  Tit> 
draw,  but  Catharine  was  not  sufficiently  recoTered  to  be 
brought  forward.  The  duke  at  last  ventured  to  act  on  Its 
own  authority.  Kneeling  down  by  the  pillow  of  his  ip^ 
brother,  he  told  him,  in  a  whisper,  "that  all  things  «!s 
ready,  and  father  Huddleston  in  attendance,  and  asked  if  ^ 
would  see  him?''  The  king  replied,  in  a  loud  voice,  "^^ 
with  all  my  heart.'*  And  the  duke,  turning  to  the  comp»fj 
said,  "  Gentlemen,  his  majesty  wishes  every  one  to  irithdn' 
but  the  earls  of  Bath  and  Feversham."  Then  father  Huddle 
ston,  being  disguised  in  a  w^  and  cassock,  the  usual  oostoBf 
of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  was  brought  bf  > 
secret  staircase  into  the  queen's  chamber  and  introduce 
through  the  door  of  the  rueUe  near  the  bed's  head,  intotU 
alcove  in  which  his  majesty's  bed  stood.  The  duke  of  ^^^ 
presented  him  to  the  king,  with  these  words,  "  Sir,  I  ^ 
you  a  man  who  once  saved  your  life ;  he  now  comes  to  sb^* 
your  soul."  Charles,  in  a  famt  voice,  replied,  "Eeis^ 
come."'     The  king  having  made  his  confession,  Huddteteo 

1  Huddleeton'8  Brief  Acooont.  >  Bnrillon. 

'  It  seems  that  Charles,  while  concealed  in  this  eodeaasticli  chtai^^  ^ 
Mosdey,  five-and-thirty  years  previously,  had,  to  divert  the  tedium  rf*"**^^^ 
hours,  amosed  himself  by  reading  a  controversial  hook  in  favour  of  the  doctrf^ 
of  the  Bomish  church,  which  made  at  the  time  a  powerfril  impression  o'' f 
mind,— an  impression  which  was  probably  strengthened  by  the  Pf^!^ 
manners  and  eloquence  of  Huddleston^  and  &e  peculiar  drvmnstsnoos  in*^^ 
he  was  then  placed. 
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bade  him  repeat  the  following  prayer,  which  is  called  by  him 

an  act  of  contrition  :^ — 

''O  my  Lord  God !  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul  I  detest  all  the  sins  of  my 
life  past  for  the  love  of  Thee,  whom  I  love  ahove  all  things;  and  I  ilrmly  pur- 
pose, hy  thy  holy  grace,  never  to  offend  Thee  more.  Amen,  sweet  Jesus,  amen! 
Into  thy  hands,  sweet  Jesns !  I  commend  my  sonl.   Meroy,  sweet  Jesus !  mercy." 

Huddleeton  then  gave  him  absolution,  and  administered  ex- 
treme unction  and  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church  of  Borne. 

In  half  an  hour  the  company  was  re-admitted  into  the  royal 
chamber^  and  then  the  king  prayed  heartily  with  Ken ;  but 
when  that  prelate  again  asked  him  to  receiye  the  sacrament, 
he  replied  '^  that  he  hoped  he  had  already  made  his  peace  with 
6od.'^'  According  to  Barillon,  the  excitement  produced  a 
temporary  rally  in  the  royal  patient,  so  that  the  enthusiastic 
began  to  hope  God  was  about  to  work  a  miracle  by  his  cure.^ 
The  physicians  judged  differently,  and  pronounced  that  he 
would  not  outlive  the  night.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  he 
appeared  much  revived,  and  spoke  more  distinctly  and  cheer- 
fully than  he  had  yet  done.  He  addressed  the  duke  of  York 
in  terms  so  full  of  affection,  that  he  and  all  present  melted  into 
tears.^  The  physicians  now  permitted  the  queen  to  come  to 
him  :  he  was  in  his  perfect  senses  when  she  entered.  James  de- 
clares "  that  Charles  spoke  most  tenderly  to  her.'^  *  She  threw 
herself  on  her  knees,  and  once  more  repeated  her  request 
''that  he  would  forgive  her  for  all  her  offences/'  and  Charles 
again  replied,  ''  that  she  had  offended  in  nothing,  but  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  many  offences  against  her,  and  he  asked 
her  pardon.''^  The  violence  of  her  grief  prevented  her  from 
being  a  witness  of  his  last  agony :  her  physicians  forbade  her 
to  quit  her  chamber  again.'  A  last  message  of  mutual  forgive- 
ness was,  however,  exchanged  between  the  royal  pair.  Bur- 
net's false  statement,  ''that  the  king  never  mentioned  the 
queen,''  is  thus  entirely  contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  those 

'  HnddleBton's  Brief  Accoont^  dedicated  to  qneen  Catharine. 
*  The  earl  of  Chesterfield's  Diaiy.    He  was  among  the  company  present  en 
thisoccasion.  »  Letter  to  Louis  XIV. 

*  James  IL's  papers  relating  to  Charles's  death.  *  Ibid. 

'  Hacpherson.  '  Lingaxd. 
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who  were  present  on  that  melancholy  occasion.  Bumet  abo 
affirms  ''  that  the  king  recommended  the  duchess  of  Foits- 
mouth^  over  and  over  again,  to  his  brother,  saying,  'hey 
always  loved  her,  and  now  loved  her  to  the  last/''  Not 
Barillon,  the  only  person  present  who  mentions  the  name  of 
this  woman  at  all,  merely  says  '^  that  the  king  twice  recooi- 
mended  the  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  her  son  the  duke  d 
Bichmond,  to  his  brother,  and  also  his  other  childroi/'  He 
never  spoke  of  Monmouth.^ 

During  the  night  the  king  occasionally  slumbered,  but 
from  time  to  time  awoke  in  mortal  agony.  He  bore  all  vith 
manly  firmness  and  resignation.  About  two  in  the  mcmf 
he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  kneeliiig  bf 
his  bed,  kissing  his  hand,  and  with  a  burst  of  fraternal 
tenderness  called  him  ''the  best  of  friends  and  brotheis,^ 
begged  him  to  forgive  the  harshness  with  which  he  had  sozQe' 
times  treated  him,  especially  in  sending  him  into  exile.  He 
told  him  "  that  he  now  willingly  left  all  he  had  for  his  ssk^ 
and  prayed  God  to  send  him  a  long  and  proeperous  reign; 
and  entreated  him,  for  his  sake,  to  be  kind  to  his  chDdmi, 
and  not  to  let  poor  Nelly  starve.'^ '  He  preserved  his  patieoce 
and  composure  diuing  the  long  weary  night.  His  loji 
sister-in-law  declared  "  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to 
face  death  with  greater  composure.'^  At  six  in  the  manuo? 
he  asked  "  what  o^dock  it  was  ?''  and  when  they  told  him,  ^ 
said,  "  Draw  up  the  curtain,  and  open  the  window,  that  I  n^ J 
behold  the  light  of  the  sun  for  the  last  time.''*  There  was  a 
time-piece  in  his  chamber,  which  was  only  wound  up  once  io 
eight  days,  and  he  reminded  his  attendants  "  that  it  must  be 
wound  up  that  morning,  or  the  works  would  be  disairang^^ 
He  was  seized  soon  after  with  acute  pain  in  the  right  ii^ 
attended  with  difficulty  oi  breathing,  on  which  tbey  tool 
eight  ounces  of  blood  from  his  arm.  It  caused  a  tempon? 
reUef,  but  at  eight  o'clock  his  speech  failed ;  he  lost  coo- 

>  BarUlon's  Beport  to  Louis  XIV. 

'  James  endowed  her  with  a  pension  of  1&002.  per  annum.— CbicD^^ 
Diary :  Appendix,  Treasury  Accompts. 

*  The  author  uses  the  words  of  the  duchess  of  York  in  preferenoe  to  ttto>^^ 
BariUon :  she  was  a  much  honester  person. 
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scionsness  at  ten ;  and  at  twelve  he  ceased  to  breathe.  "  He 
died/^  says  the  earl  of  Chesterfield^  who  was  with  him  for  the 
last  eight-and-forty  hours^  ^^  as  a  good  Christian^  praying  often 
for  Gk>d^s  and  Christ's  mercy;  as  a  man  of  great  and  undaunted 
courage^  never  repining  at  the  loss  of  life  and  three  kingdoms ; 
and  as  a  good-natured  man  in  a  thousand  particulars.  He 
asked  his  subjects'  pardon  for  any  thing  that  had  been  neg- 
lected or  acted  contrary  to  the  rules  of  good  government/' 

Charles  died  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age^  and  the  36th  of 
his  reign ;  but  he  can  only  be  reckoned  a  sovereign  de  facto 
from  the  date  of  his  restoration.  He  had  been  married  to 
Catharine  of  Braganza  two-and-twenty  years,  eight  months, 
and  twenty  days.  The  Portuguese  historians  impute  Charles's 
conversion  to  the  Roman-cathoUc  faith  entirely  to  the  in- 
fluence of  his  queen ;  and  by  them  it  is  recorded/  that  she  had 
many  masses  sung  in  Lisbon  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  death,  as  long  as  she  Hved*  It  is 
certain  that  she  loved  him  passionately,  and  cherished  his 
memory  with  devoted  tenderness. 

The  same  day  on  which  Charles  II.  died,  the  privy  council, 
after  the  proclamation  of  his  brother  was  over,  and  their 
homage  paid,  waited  on  the  royal  widow  with  an  address  of 
condolence.'  King  James  also  paid  her  a  brotherly  visit, 
and  offered  her  every  mark  of  affectionate  sympathy  and  re- 
spect. Catharine  lay  to  receive  all  visitors  on  a  bed  of  mourn- 
ing, the  walls,  the  floor,  and  even  the  ceiling  of  her  chamber 
being  covered  with  black,  the  light  of  day  excluded,  and 
tapers  burning,'  having  to  the  full  as  lugubrious  an  appear- 
ance as  the  apartment  in  which  the  remains  of  her  royal 
consort  lay  in  state  under  his  canopied  hearse.  Charles  was 
buried  on  the  14th  of  February  in  Westminster-abbey,  at 
midnight.  His  funeral  was  comparatively  private,  on  account 
of  the  proscribed  rites  of  the  creed  he  had  adopted  on  his 
death-bed.  Prince  George  of  Denmark  was  chirf  mourner : 
the  privy  council,  the  members  of  the  royal  household,  and 
most  of  the  nobility,  however,  attended  their  royal  master  to 
the  grave.  His  effigy  in  wax,  robed  in  red  velvet,  with  point- 
1  Hist.  Casa  B«al  Fnrtoguesa.  '  Barillofii.  *  STelyn. 
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lace  collar  and  raffles,  acooiding  to  the  costume  worn  by  him 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  is  preserred  in  Westminster-abbqr. 
Notwithstanding  the  many  errors  of  Charles  II.,  both  as 
a  sovereign  and  a  man,  he  was  greatly  beloved  in  life,  and 
passionately  lamented  in  death,  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  The  faction  who  had  laboured  to  exdnde  James  U. 
from  the  regal  succession,  endeavoured  to  excite  the  popular 
fury  against  him,  by  circolating  reports  that  the  death  of 
Charles  had  been  caused  by  poison.  This  cruel  calumny  on 
the  new  sovereign  was  ushered  in  by  mysterious  whispers  that 
the  ghost  of  king  Charles  had  been  seen,  like  the  buried 
majesty  of  Denmark  in  Hamlet,  to  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon,  not  armed  cap-ii-pi^,  but  attired  in  a  full  suit  of  deep 
mourning  for  himself.  The  following  minutely  circomstan- 
tial  account  of  this  alleged  apparition,  from  a  contemporaiy 
periodical,  affords  an  amusing  picture  of  the  saperstition  or 
the  knavery  of  the  times : — 

*'  A  gentlemaa  and  lady,  perwniB  of  verj  good  note  and  credEii.,  belonging  to 
the  court,  gave  the  foUowing  relation : — In  the  reign  of  the  Ute  king  James,  pre* 
gently  after  the  death  of  king  CSiarles  II.,  as  they  were  walking  in  the  longgaOaj 
at  Whitehall,  in  the  evening  abont  candle  light,  at  the  further  end  of  the  gaUeiy 
there  seemed,  as  it  were,  an  arched  door,  and  in  the  middle  a  tall  Uadt  man 
atandmg  holt  upright,  and  through  the  door  there  appeared  a  lights  as  of  maj 
flambeaux  burning ;  whereupon  they  stood  still,  thinking  it  to  be  king  James  or 
some  great  courtier  in  mourning ;  but  not  seeing  him  stir,  they  began  to  \» 
amazed,  and  had  not  the  power  to  speak  to  one  another.  However,  the  gentle- 
man took  such  a  full  view  of  him,  as  to  see  he  had  plain  white  muslin  ruffles  and 
cravat,  quilled  very  neat;  and  they  both  saw  his  fkce,  and  were  satisfied  it  wis 
that  of  king  Charles  IL,  if  ever  they  had  seen  him  in  their  lives,  having  tito 
such  a  particular  view  as  they  thought  they  could  not  be  mistaken;  whereofoa 
the  g^tleman  calling  to  the  sentixiel  to  bring  a  light,  he  took  the  candle  in  bis 
hand,  and  searched  for  the  door,  but  in  the  place  where  it  appeared  he  could  seo 
nothing  but  the  bare  wainscot.  He  then  asked  the  sentinel  whether  there  ww 
no  door  thereabouts?  who  replied,  there  was  none  within  a  stonc's-cast;  tsA 
aeong  him  disturbed,  asked  if  he  had  seen  any  thing,  which  the  gentleman  would 
not  acknowledge.  The  gentleman  Ukewise  charged  the  lady  with  him  noi  to 
reveal  what  she  had  seen,  lest  they  might  both  come  into  trouble;  but  they  m 
now  both  ready  to  make  an  affidavit  of  it,  or  give  a  fhller  aooount,  if  reqaired."  * 

Queen  Catharine  was  treated  with  the  greatest  consideni- 
tion  and  kindness  by  James  II.  and  his  queen  after  the 

^  This  story  was  published  in  a  periodical  which  preceded  the  Tatlers  and  Spe^ 
taton.  The  tale  was  evidently  devised  to  fix  a  suspicion  of  the  death  of  king 
Charles  on  Ids  brother,  as  the  editor's  comment  is,  "  We  see  no  reason  to  de&f 
it  was  a  real  apparition,  though  the  reason  of  his  disturbance  and  appearanoe  God 
on\^  knowBy  who  knows  how  princes  come  by  thdr  ends.'' 
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death  of  her  royal  husband.  She  was  permitted  to  occupy 
the  same  apartments  in  Whitehall  which  had  pertained  to  her 
while  queen-consort  for  upwards  of  two  months  after  she 
became  queen-dowager.  It  was  not  till  the  8th  of  April 
that  she  removed  to  her  own  palace^  Somerset-house^  where 
she  held  her  dowager-court*  with  suitable  splendour.  Before 
she  left  Whitehall,  she  received  autograph  letters  of  condo- 
lence from  all  the  sovereigns  in  Europe.'  Whenever  she  was 
weary  of  the  fatigues  and  pomp  of  royalty,  she  sought  repose 
in  her  country  residence  at  Hammersmith,  where  she  enjoyed, 
in  privacy,  the  society  of  the  nuns  who  lived  tmder  her  pro- 
tection in  the  adjoining  convent.  Her  lord  chamberlain,  the 
earl  of  Feversham,  had  the  entire  control  of  her  household 
and  the  management  of  her  affaii's.  The  favour  with  which 
she  was  suspedied  of  regarding  him,  obtained  for  him  the 
nickname  of  "  king-dowager."* 

Some  years  after  Catharine  of  Braganza's  death,  the  prin- 
cess Louisa,  James  II.'s  youngest  daughter,^  asked  the  exiled 
queen,  her  mother,  '^  if  there  were  any  foundation  for  what 
the  world  had  said  of  the  partiality  of  Catharine,  the  dowager 
of  England,  for  the  earl  of  Feversham?"  Mary  Beatrice, 
herself  the  most  correct  of  women,  rephed  "  there  was  none."* 
The  testimony  of  so  virtuous  a  queen  is  certainly  quite  suf- 
ficient to  acquit  her  royal  sister-in-law  of  one  of  those  unsup- 
ported scandals,  which  vulgar  malignity  occasionally  endeavours 
to  fix  on  persons  of  exalted  station. 

The  goodness  of  Catharine's  heart  was  shown  by  her  kind- 
ness to  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Monmouth,  to  whom  she 
had  always  proved  herself  a  fiiend  in  the  time  of  trouble, 
although  he  had  perpetually  endeavoured  to  invalidate  her 
marriage  with  his  father,  and  had  made  himself  an  active 
accomplice  with  those  who  had  combined  against  her  life  at 
the  time  of  the  popish  plot.  After  he  was  condemned  to 
deaths  he  wrote  the  following  earnest  letter  of  supplication  to 

*  Evelyn.  *  Barillon.  '  Granger. 

^  Who  was  born  at  St.  Qermain's,  after  the  deposition  of  James  II. 
*  Inedited  MS.  diary  of  some  years  of  the  life  of  the  queen  of  James  II.,  ia  the 
eecret  archiyes  of  the  kingdom  of  France. 
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Ids  royal  step-mother^  imploring   her  good  offices  with  Us 

imde,  James  II. : — 

THE  Dues  op  Monxouth  to  Cathabinx  of  Bbaoanza. 

«  Madajc,  •'  From  Ringwood,  the  9th  of  July,  1685. 

"  Being  in  this  anfartnnate  condition,  and  having  non  left  bat  your  m^esty, 
that  I  think  may  have  ixmie  oomponon  of  me ;  and  that,  for  tlie  Uwt  king's  ake, 
makes  me  take  this  holdnes  to  heg  of  yon  to  interred  for  me.  I  wookl  not  desire 
your  majestie  to  doe  it,  if  I  wear  not,  from  the  botom  of  my  hart,  oonvinoed  haw 
I  have  bine  disceaved  into  it,  and  how  angry  God  Afanighty  is  with  me  for  it; 
bat  I  hope,  madam,  yonr  interMesion  will  give  me  life  to  regent  of  it,  and  to 
show  the  king  [James  II.]  how  reiUy  and  tmly  I  will  serve  lidm  hearafter.  Aad 
I  hope,  madam,  your  mijesty  will  be  convinced  that  the  life  yon  save  will  era 
be  devoted  to  yonr  service,  for  I  have  been,  and  ever  shall  be,  yonr  miiiesty'i 
most  dutifiill  and  obedient  servant^  <«  MomcoTTTH."  ^ 

Catharine  made  the  most  earnest  entreaties  for  the  life  of 
this  rash  and  misguided  man,  and  it  was  in  consequence  d 
her  passionate  solicitations  that  James  was  induced  to  grant 
him  an  interview.'  That  he  did  not  receive  merty  was  no 
fault  of  hers. 

During  her  residence  at  Somerset-house,  Catharine  amnsed 
herself  with  giving  regular  concerts.  Her  love  of  mmc 
equalled  her  passion  for  dancing,  in  which  she  no  longer  in- 
dulged, nor  in  any  other  kind  of  gaiety.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  Charles  II.,  Catharine  wrote  to  her  brother,  don 
Pedro,  for  permission  to  return  to  her  native  land,  where  she 
earnestly  desired  to  finish  her  days.  Leave  was  instantly 
accorded,  and  her  old  attached  friend,  count  Castelinellior, 
now  in  the  service  of  her  royal  brother,  was  despatched  fifom 
the  court  of  Lisbon  to  England,  to  make  the  proper  arrange- 
ments for  her  removal.'  Catharine  then  changed  her  mind. 
The  reason  was  supposed  to  be,  that  the  crown  was  indebted 
to  her  six>and-thirty  thousand  pounds  for  the  arrears  of  her 
unpunctually  paid  income,  and  she  determined  not  to  leave 
England  without  the  money.  In  Januaiy  1688,  she  com- 
menced a  suit  against  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  had  suc- 
cessively filled  the  offices  of  secretary,  chamberlain,  and  lord 
treasurer  to  her  majesty,  for  certain  moneys  in  which  she 

>  Lansdowne  Papers.     It  has  been  folded  in  a  small  square,  and  sealed  witb^ 
antiqne  head ;  is  addressed  merely  to  the  qneen-dowager,  endorsed  July  9th,  1685< 
3  Memoirs  of  James  II.  *  Hist.  Caaa  Beal  PortogofiBa. 
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considered  him  indebted  to  her;  but^  whether  the  dispute 
were  connected  with  any  irregularities  in  his  own  accounts^  or 
that  she  held  him  responsible  for  the  deficiencies  of  her  in- 
come when  it  was  left  in  arrear^  does  not  hj  any  means 
appear  in  the  diary  of  that  nobleman.  The  earl  of  Halifax, 
who  had  at  that  time  the  management  of  Catharine^s  pecu- 
niary affairs,  prosecuted  the  suit  with  great  vigour ;  Clarendon 
solicited  the  interference  of  his  royal  brother-in-law  and 
sovereign,  James  II.  He  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
conversation  with  that  prince,  January  Slst,  1688 :  "  I  was/' 
says  he/  '^at  the  king's  levee;  and  when  he  was  dressed,  I 
desired  to  speak  with  him,  and  he  took  me  into  an  inner 
room.  I  told  his  majesty  of  my  law  affairs  vdth  the  queen- 
dowager,  and  that  his  solicitor-general  was  my  counsel,  and 
had  even  taken  several  fees  of  me,  but  that  he  was  now  forbid 
to  appear  for  me.  The  king  declared,  ^It  was  indeed  considered 
wholly  contrary  to  etiquette  that  any  counsel  of  his  should 
plead  against  the  queen-dowager,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  seem  to  disoblige  her.  But,'  continued  king 
James,  '  I  wonder  extremely  that  queen  Catharine  should  sue 
you  for  such  a  kind  of  debt,  which  will  not  be  to  her  honour 
when  opened  in  a  public  court.  I  have  told  lord  Feversham 
[Catharine's  chamberlain]  my  mind  on  it,  and  I  will,  if  it 
comes  in  my  way,  speak  to  the  queen-dowager  myself.'  He 
asked  '  if  I  knew  that  the  queen-dowager  was  going  to  Por- 
tugal?' I  said  'No,  truly;  this  was  the  first  word  I  heard 
of  it.'  His  majesty  said,  '  that  she  had  sent  him  word  yester- 
day by  his  own  confessor,  jbther  Warner,  to  acquaint  him 
that  she  intended  to  go  to  her  own  country;  that  she  had 
acquainted  her  brother  with  it,  and  that  an  ambassador  would 
speedily  come  for  her.'  The  king  expressed  himself  hurt  that 
queen  Catharine  should  send  to  the  king  of  Portugal  before 
she  had  communicated  her  resolution  to  himself,  and  he  ob- 
served, 'that  he  deserved  to  be  better  treated  by  her.'  It 
must  be  indeed  confessed,"  subjoins  lord  Clarendon,  ''that 
king  James  has  been  exceedingly  kind  to  her,  treating  her 
with  the  same  respect  as  when  the  late  king  was  living."' 
>  Diary  of  Lord  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  158.  '  Ibid. 
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James  told  Qarendon  'Hhat  lie  would  speak  to  qae^  Ca- 
tharine that  very  afternoon ;  and  he  would  have  done  so  on 
the  previous  day,  only  it  was  well  known  that  he  never  irent 
abroad  on  the  30th  of  January,  out  of  respect  to  the  memoir 
of  his  £ather/'  On  another  occasion  he  assured  him  ''that 
he  was  ashamed  of  the  queen-dowager's  proceedings;  bathe 
could  not  interfere  with  the  law,  which  he  understood  not 
As  to  the  queen-dowager,  she  was  a  hard  woman  to  deal 
with,  and  that  she  already  knew  his  opinion  of  this  soit''^ 
The  case  seems  to  have  been,  that  Catharine^  in  whom  bve 
of  money  increased  with  jeaiB,  was  grasping  all  that  was 
possible  to  add  to  the  lai^  capital  of  her  savings,  whidi 
she  intended  to  carry  off  with  her  to  Portugal.  It  is  pos* 
sible  that  lord  Hali&x  had  alarmed  her  into  the  prqect  d 
departure  from  England,  by  some  hints  of  the  apprcnching 
revolution. 

She  had  again  written  to  her  brother,  don  Pedro,  appoint- 
ing a  time  for  her  return,  and  he  had  despatched  the  count 
de  Ponteval  and  his  nephew  to  Paris,  to  meet  her  there.' 
Early  in  May  she  signified  her  intentions  to  king  James, 
who  went  himself  to  Chatham  to  select  a  ship  to  convey  her 
to  Portugal.  He  made  choice  of  one  of  tiie  new  vessels 
which  he  had  lately  added  to  his  fine  navy,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  fitted  out  for  the  voyage.  Before  the  end  of  the  month, 
however,  she  changed  her  mind  once  more,  and  told  her 
secretary,  sir  Ridiard  BeUings,  '^  that  she  had  wholly  given 
up  her  intention  of  going  to  Portugal,^'  to  the  great  joy  of 
her  househ<dd,  and  no  less  so  of  the  king,  who,  on  the  29th 
of  May,  writes  to  his  son-in-law,  the  prince  of  Orange,  "  The 
queen-dowager  being  resolved  not  to  go  to  Portugal,  will  save 
me  the  chai^  of  the  great  third-rate  I  was  fitting  oat  for 
her.''» 

Catharine  was  present  at  the  accouchement  of  her  tcfpi 
sister-in-law,  the  queen  of  James  II.  June  10th,  Trinity- 
Sunday,  she  came  soon  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
attended  by  her  lord  chamberlain  and  the  married  ladies  of 

*  Diary  of  Lord  Clarendon,  vol.  ii.  p.  176. 
*  Hilt.  Casa  Real  Fortagaenu  *  DalrympIe'B  Appendix. 
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her  Household^  and  took  her  seat  in  a  chair  of  state^  ander  a 
canopy  that  had  been  prepared  for  her  near  the  queen's  bed, 
and  never  left  the  room  till  the  little  prince  was  bom.*  She 
stood  godmother  to  the  royal  in&nt/  and  on  the  S^Snd  of 
October^  seven  days  after  she  had  performed  that  office^  she, 
at  the  request  of  king  James,  attended  at  the  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  privy  council  at  Whitehall,  to  afford  her  im- 
portant testimony  in  the  verification  of  his  birth.  A  chair 
was  placed  for  queen  Catharine  at  the  king's  right  hand.  As 
soon  as  she  was  seated,  king  James  explained  the  cause  for 
which  he  had  convened  this  meetings  and  said,  ''that  he  had 
given  her  majesty  the  queen-dowager,  and  the  other  ladies 
and  lords  who  were  present,  the  trouble  of  coming  thither 
to  declare  what  they  knew  of  the  birth  of  his  son.''  Then 
Catharine,  with  that  grave  and  dignified  simplicity,  which  is 
far  more  characteristic  of  true  modesty  than  an  overstrained 
affectation  of  delicacy  when  the  cause  of  truth  requires  a 
statement  of  important  facts,  gave  her  evidence  in  these 
words :  "  The  king  sent  for  me  to  the  queen's  labour.  I 
came  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  never  left  her  till  she  was 
delivered  of  the  prince  of  Wales."*  This  deposition  was 
taken  down  in  writing,  and  then  handed  to  her  majesty  to 
attest  with  her  signature,  which  she  did  by  writing  under  it, 


CivffiirtAi^  X 


King  James  very  properly  laid  great  stress  on  the  testimony 
of  his  royal  brother's  widow,  as  she  was,  next  to  his  own  con* 
sort,  the  lady  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  realm,  and  could 
have  no  motive  for  favouring  an  imposition,  even  if  she  had 
not  been  a  person  of  the  most  unimpeachable  integrity,  in 
word  and  deed.  The  very  circumstance  of  Catharine  of  Bra- 
ganza  performing  the  office  of  godmother  to  the  babe,  was  of 
itself  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  aspersions  that  party  had 
endeavoured  to  cast  on  his  birth. 

>  Report  of  the  Privy  Council.  *  Sandford 

'  Report  of  the  Privy  CoandL 
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At  the  landing  of  tlie  prince  of  Orange^  Catharine  con* 
ducted  herself  with  great  prudence  and  dignity.    The  passiai^ 
of  the  rabble  had  been  excited  against  persons  of  her  reli- 
gion ;  the  Roman-catholic  chapels  were  demolished^  the  houses 
of  the  ambassadors  attacked  and  plundered,  and  papists  were 
accused  of  the  most  horrible  designs ;  but  she  calmlj  bided 
the  storm,  remaining  quietly  at  Somerset-house  while  her  lord 
chamberlain,  Feversham,  was  exerting  himself  in  the  cause  ct 
his  unfortunate  king.     When  that  nobleman  was  arrested  hj 
the  prince  of  Orange,  for  the  simple  performance  of  his  duty 
in  delivering  a  letter  to  him  from  king  James,  Catharine,  of 
course,  felt  some  uneasiness,  but  betrayed  no  sort  of  alaruL 
Her  royal  brother-in-law  was  so  well  convinced  of  her  honour- 
able and  conscientious  conduct  in  the  time  of  his  sore  per- 
plexity and  distress,  when  abandoned  by  his  own  children  and 
the  creatures  of  his  bounty,  that,  on  his  return  to  London 
after  his  first  retreat,  he  stopped  at  Somerset-house,  and  ccm- 
ferred  with  her  before  he  proceeded  to  Whitehall.    Probably  be 
required  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  metropolis,  and  he  well 
knew  that  he  might  depend  on  her  sincerity,  or  he  mi^t 
expect  to  learn  the  fate  of  lord  Feversham  from  her.    This 
interview,  which  was  their  last,  was  on  the  18th  of  December: 
James  retired  to  Rochester  on  the  30th.      The  prince  of 
Orange  paid  a  visit  to  queen  Catharine  the  same  evening' 
He  found  her  pensive  and  imoccupied,  and  asked  "Why  she 
was  not  playing  at  basset  that  night  ?"     The  queen,  who  v«s 
very  anxious  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  earl  of  Feversham, 
said,  "  She  had  not  played  at  basset  since  the  absence  of  her 
chamberlain,  who  always  kept  the  bank/'    The  prince  repW 
"  He  would  no  longer  interrupt  her  majesty's  diversions/'  and 
ordered  Feversham  to  be  Uberated.'    It  is  pleasing  to  be  able 
to  record  so  agreeable  an  instance  of  good-nature  in  a  prince, 
whose  manners  were  Kttle  characterized  by  courtesy;  but 
William  was  himself  excessively  fond  of  cards,  and  could 
therefore  sympathize  with  the  ennui  which  he  concluded  the 
royal  widow  felt  in    being  compelled  to  pass  her  evenings 
without  that  amusement.      Rough  and  ungracious  as  bjs 

*  Balph's  HiBtciy,  and  many  contemporary  worka^  Boger  Coke,  AnderKW***" 
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general  deportment  was^  Catharine  experienced  more  kindness 
and  consideration  from  William  than  from  his  queen,  although 
Mary  had  been  accustomed  from  infancy  to  receive  from  her 
the  affectionate  endearments  of  an  aunt,  Catharine  having 
always  Hved  on  the  best  possible  terms  with  Mary's  deceased 
mother,  and  was  with  her  when  she  breathed  her  last. 

A  difficult  course  remained  for  poor  Catharine  after  the 
expatriation  of  James  II.  and  his  queen,  when  she  was  left 
alone  and  friendless  in  a  land,  where  she  was  the  only  tolerated 
professor  of  a  fiuth  which  she  had  seen  bring  imprisonment, 
death,  or  exile  on  most  of  her  dearest  friends  and  fidthful 
servants.  She  had  her  anxiety,  too,  on  the  score  of  her 
dowry,  having  seen  that  of  her  royal  sister-in-law,  Mary 
Beatrice,  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  new  sovereigns, 
though  it  had  been  settled  on  that  queen  by  an  act  of  par- 
liament not  less  binding  than  that  by  which  her  own  had  been 
secured  to  herself. 

She  paid  her  first  visit  to  William  and  Mary  March  4th, 
1689,  and  recognised  them  as  king  and  queen  of  Great 
Britain, — ^no  other  course,  in  fact,  remaining  for  her,  if  she 
intended  to  retain  her  own  rank  and  possessions  in  the  realm. 
King  James  had,  indeed,  plainly  intimated  the  policy  he 
wished  her  to  pursue,  by  saying  that  it  was  necessary  for  her 
to  remain  in  England.'  The  royal  widow  was  not,  however, 
without  her  mortifications.  A  bill  against  the  papists  passed 
the  house  of  commons  July  19th,  1689,  by  which  the  queen- 
dowager's  popish  servants  were  limited  to  eighteen  in  number, 
which  the  lords  refused  to  sanction.  "  This  insult,''  observes 
sir  John  Dalrymple,  ''induced  the  unfortunate  princess  to 
quit  for  ever  a  kingdom,  in  which  all  knees  had  once  bowed 
to  her."  More  than  two  years  elapsed  before  she  was  per- 
mitted to  put  her  design  into  execution,  and  in  the  mean 
time  she  was  subjected  to  some  bitter  annoyances. 

Two  days  before  William  III.  left  London  to  embark  for 
Ireland,  he  sent  lord  Nottingham  (his  queen's  lord  chamber- 
lain) to  tell  Catharine  of  Braganza,  ''that  it  was  observed 
there  were  great  meetings  and  caballings  against  lus  govem- 
1  Dangeaoy  vol.  iL  p.  160i 
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ment  at  Her  residence  of  Somerset-liouae ;  he  therefore  denied 
that  her  majesty  would  please  to  leave  town,  and  take  up  her 
ahode  at  either  Windsor  or  Audley-End/'  Queen  Cathanoe 
testified  the  utmost  astonishment  at  this  message,  but  she 
was  not  in  the  least  intimidated.  She  repUed,  that  ^  Her 
earnest  desire  was  to  quit  his  territories  altogether  for  Por- 
tugal, if  he  would  but  have  appointed  ships  for  her  Toyage; 
as  it  was,  she  did  not  intend  to  go  out  of  her  house,  which 
was  her  own  by  treaty/*  The  next  day  she  sent  lord  Halifex 
and  lord  Feyersham  to  represent  to  the  king  on  what  £i- 
vdous  ground  she  had  been  disquieted  by  Nottingham's 
message.  His  majesty  repUed  in  a  complimentary  Btraiui  and 
bade  her  not  think  of  removing.'  From  the  enmity  expressed 
by  queen  Mary  in  her  letters  against  the  queen-dowager^  it 
would  seem  that  the  annoyance  came  from  her.  Before 
William  had  left  England  a  week,  Maiy  endeavoured  to  force 
a  serious  quarrel  with  her  royal  aunt,  on  the  following  p^ 
text.  She  had  ordered  a  prayer  for  her  husband^s  success, 
in  the  contest  between  him  and  her  &ther,  to  be  used  in  all 
the  churches.  This  it  seems  was  omitted  in  the  Savoy  chapel, 
a  Protestant  place  of  worship  attached  to  Somerset-hoase. 
Catharine  never  entered  it  herself,  but  it  was  retained  by  her 
for  the  use  of  her  Protestant  servants,  and  was  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  her  lord  chamberlain.  Some  one  ran  with  the 
tale  to  queen  Mary,  who  ordered  the  clergyman  of  the  Saroy 
to  be  taken  up  for  the  omission  of  the  prayer,  and  to  be  sab- 
jected  to  something  like  a  Star-chamber  questioning  by  her 
privy  council.  The  clergyman,  in  a  great  fright,  said  that 
'^  The  queen^s  chamberlain  had  forbidden  the  prayer;  for  he 
feared  that  if  this  prayer  were  said,  queen  Catharine  might 
put  a  stop  to  the  Protestant  service  altogether  in  that  chapd/' 
Queen  Mary  was  by  no  means  conciliated  by  this  explanation, 
and  went  so  fiar  as  to  tell  her  privy  council,  "  that  she  thought 

^  Diary  of  Lord  Clarendon,  voL  iv.  p.  816. 
*  Qaeen  Mary,  from  whose  letter  this  incident  is  related,  not  being  veiy  7^ 
■jncuons  in  her  diction,  the  facts  are  not  easy  to  define ;  but  it  soems  to  impiTf 
that  in  the  Savoy  chapel  mass  was  alternately  celebrated  for  ^^^''"Ifjj 
Braganza,  and  the  protestant  serrice  for  her  Protestaat  attendants;  aCbei* 
arrangement^  seen  in  Germany  in  some  of  the  places  of  worship  at  this  day. 
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no  more  measures  ought  to  be  kept  with  the  queen-dowager 
after  this^  if  it  were  her  order^  which  no  doubt  it  was.'' 
Whatsoever  maUce  was  meant  against  Catharine  by  these 
words,  was  averted  from  her  by  the  manly  self-devotion  of 
Feversham,  who,  when  he  received  a  personal  rating  fix>m 
queen  Mary,  took  the  entire  blame  and  responsibility  on 
himself^  by  affirming  '^  that  the  queen-dowager  was  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  whole  transaction/'  -  Queen  Mary  evidently 
expected  that  the  royal  widow  would  come  to  her  next  levee> 
and  make  a  humble  apology  for  the  whole  affair.  Catharine, 
however,  with  more  tact  than  the  world  has  given  her  credit 
for,  acted  on  lord  Feversham's  hint,  and  conducted  herself  as 
if  utterly  ignorant  of  the  transaction ;  whilst  Mary,  bound  by 
the  rigorous  chains  of  courtly  etiquette^  found  no  conveaient 
opportunity  of  publicly  attacking  her  on  the  subject.  Tet 
the  ill-will  she  cherished  against  her  uncle's  widow  is  apparent 
in  most  of  the  letters  she  wrote  to  king  WiUiam.  It  is, 
moreover,  wholly  fix>m  Mary's  pen  that  the  incidents  above 
are  gleaned :  how  they  would  have  appeared  if  rdated  by  the 
royal  widow  herself,  is  another  question. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  this  discussion,  Catharine 
of  Braganza  resolved  to  quit  England,  and  gave  notice  to 
queen  Mary's  ministry  that  she  was  preparing  to  embark  for 
Hamburgh.  The  French  fleet  was  at  that  instant  hover- 
ing off  the  southern  coast  of  England,  and  the  government 
needed  the  whole  of  their  ill-appointed  and  neglected  naval 
power  to  oppose  the  invading  enemy:  tiie  escort  for  the 
queen-dowager  could  not  be  spared^  and  lord  Feversham  was 
entreated  to  persuade  her  to  stay  where  she  was.  The  result 
of  her  decisions  was  communicated  to  king  William  in  a  letter 
from  queen  Mary,  who  informs  him  **  that  lord  Feversham 
told  her  lord  chamberlain,  lord  Nottmgham,  Hhat  he  had 
put  the  queen-dowager  off  of  the  Hamburgh  voyage,  but  she 
chose  to  go  to  Bath.' "  This,  it  seems,  was  no  less  incon- 
venient, because  it  would  embarrass  government  to  have 
guards  there.  Catharine  then  said  ''  she  would  go  to  Isling- 
ton." Where  she  was  to  sojourn  at  IsUngton,  unless  at 
Canonbury-house,  would  be  an  enigma  to  the  curious  in  topo* 

VOL.  v.  T  Y 
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graphy;  lord  Marlborough^  however,  adrised  queen  Maiyto 
give  no  answer  till  something  was  known  of  the  success  of 
the  fleet.  Two  days  afterwards,  on  the  6th  of  July,  Catharine 
visited  queen  Mary  to  take  leave  before  her  retirement  to 
Hammersmith,  "  where  she  meant/'  she  said,  "  to  stay  till  she 
could  go  to  Windsor/'  by  which,  it  would  seem,  Catharine 
retained  some  right  of  residence,  either  at  the  castle  or  the 
royal  demesnes  in  its  environs.  In  queen  Mary's  letter  to 
king  William,  dated  July  12,  o.  s.,  she  mentions  ^' that  the 
queen-dowager  had  sent  lady  Arlington  to  compliment  her  on 
his  wonderful  deliverance  from  death,  when  he  was  wounded 
just  before  his  victory  of  the  Boyne."  Again  queen  Maiy 
mentions  Catharine  in  her  letter  to  In'ng  William  on  his 
return  to  England,  Sept.  i^,  1690.  He  had  been  beaten 
before  Limerick  by  Sarsfield,  and  obliged  to  raise  the  aege  at 
his  departure  from  Ireland.  Queen  Mary  tells  her  husband 
"  that  she  had  a  compliment  last  night  from  the  queen- 
dowager,  who  came  to  town  on  Friday.  She  sent  it,"  adds 
her  majesty,  ''I  believe  with  the  better  heart,  because 
Limerick  is  not  taken."  In  another  letter,  Mary  notices  that 
the  queen-dowager  ''  had  sent  her  a  compliment  on  her 
swelled  face."  This,  in  the  aflSected  phraseology  of  the  times, 
signified  a  message  of  condolence. 

It  is  certain  that  Catharine,  long  before  her  departure  froio 
England,  was  heartily  weary  of  her  residence  in  London, 
and  the  restraints  and  espionage  to  which  she  was  subjected 
through  the  jealous  enmity  of  queen  Mary.  Once  she  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  earl  of  Devonshire  for  the  purchase  of 
Chatswoilh ;  at  another  time,  she  desired  to  remove  with  her 
diminished  dowager-court  to  Knowle;  but  the  great  wish  of 
her  heart  was  to  return  to  the  land  of  her  birth.  "  Qo^' 
dowager's  resolutions  for  Portugal,"  observes  Rachel  lady 
Russell,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Fitzwilliam,  "  can't  be  new  to  yon. 
It  occasions  much  talk,  her  humour  and  way  of  living  not 
warning  any  to  suspect  she  would  retire  out  of  the  worid.* 
It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  the  year  1692  that  she  was 
enabled  to  accomplish  her  desire.  She  bade  a  final  adien  to 
1  Letters  of  lady  RusseU,  printed  firom  the  Wdbom  CktUfictioD,  p- 1^ 
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London  on  the  30tli  of  March^  having  lived  there  upwards  of 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  her  widowhood,  and  in  the  whole 
thirty,  all  but  seven  weeks.  She  took  several  English  ladies 
of  rank  in  her  suite,  among  whom  were  the  countess  of 
Fingall  and  her  daughters,  and  lady  Tuke,  always  retaining 
some  English  ladies  in  her  service,  and  paying  a  large  sum  in 
pensions  to  those  who  were  in  her  household  at  the  time  she 
left  England :  this  munificence  she  persevered  in  as  long  as 
she  lived.^  She  had  amassed  a  ponsiderable  capital  out  of  her 
savings  during  her  seven  years  of  widowhood,  when  she  lived 
almost  in  retirement.  TMb  money  she  carried  with  her  to 
her  own  country. 

Cathaiine  departed  from  Somerset-house  on  the  30th  of 
March,  slept  that  night  at  Rochester,  and  the  next  at  Canter- 
bury;^ embarked  at  Mai^te,  and  landed  at  Dieppe,^  design- 
ing to  pursue  her  route  through  Normandy  and  Thoulouse. 
Louis  XIV.  had  sent  relays  of  horses  and  an  escort  of  honour 
to  conduct  her  to  his  court,  with  a  pressing  invitation  to  be 
his  guest ;  but  the  heart  of  the  royal  widow  pined  for  her 
own  country,  and  not  all  the  proffered  pleasures  of  Versailles 
could  divert  her  from  her  first  resolution.  She  chose  to 
travel  incognita  through  the  French  territories,  to  avoid  ex- 
pense and  delay  /  but  after  she  entered  Spain,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  resume  the  parade  of  royalty,  being  met  on  the 
road  by  a  splendid  train  of  Portuguese  grandees  of  the  highest 
rank,  who  had  been  appointed  by  her  royal  brother  to  con- 
duct her  into  his  dominions.  At  the  head  of  this  noble 
cortege  was  don  Henriquez  de  Sousa,  councillor  of  state,  who, 
having  been  ambassador  to  the  court  of  London,  was  well 
known  to  queen  Cathaiine,  and  very  agreeable  to  her.  The 
marquez  de  Arrouches,  who  had  also  been  on  a  mission  to 
England  at  the  time  of  her  distress  and  peril  during  the  per- 
secutions for  the  popish  plot,  accompanied  by  seven  other 
nobles,  had  previously  awaited  her  approach  at  Almeida, 
with  a  numerous  company  of  attendants.  The  marquez  de 
Arrouches  had  notice  of  each  day's  journey  made  by  her 
^  Hist.  Casa  Real  Portugaesa.  *  Echard, 

'  Mdmoirea  de  St.  Simon.  ^  Ibid. 
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majesty.'  Catharine  was  attacked  with  a  dangerous  illness 
on  her  homeward  progress :  she  feU  sick  of  the  erysipelas  at 
Mataposaelos,  a  place  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 
When  the  marquee  de  Anonches  learned  tfais^  he  sent  to  the 
nniversity  of  Coimbra  for  Dr.  Antonio  Mendes,  first  professor 
of  medicine  and  physician  to  the  king^  one  of  the  most  skiUnl 
persons  in  the  profession,  and  brou^t  him  to  her  assistance. 

'  Queen  Catharine  was  very  grateful  to  the  marques  for  this 
Is^d  attenti<m ;  and  as  soon  as  she  was  sufficiently  reooveiei, 

.  proceeded  to  Almeida,  and  firom  thence  continued  her  jooni^ 

,  to  Lisbon.* 

Catharine  was  received  with  signal  honours  and  the  most 
enthusiastic  welcome  in  her  native  land.   She  entered  lislxm, 

.  January  20th,  1693,  amidst  the  vivca  and  acclamations  of 
the  people.  As  early  as  nine  o^dock  on  the  morning  of  that 
day,  the  king  her  brother,  attended  by  all  his  court,  left  his 
palace,  and  went  in  state  to  meet  her  on  the  road.  They  had 
not  seen  ^  each  other  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  a  period 
replete  with  eventful  changes  to  both.  The  two  cavalcades 
met  in  the  street  of  Lumiar,  in  a  place  too  narrow  for  the 
coaches  to  turn.  Don  Pedro  paid  his  sister  the  complime&t 
of  alighting  from  his  to  welcome  her :  his  lord  chamberlain, 
chief  equerry,  and  gentleman  of  t^e  bedchamber  having 
previously  descended,  he  came  to  the  door  of  her  coach,  and, 
with  many  tender  and  affectionate  words,  expressed  the  plea- 
sure he  felt  in  seeing  her.  Catharine  alighted  also,  and  widi 
equal  warmth  responded  to  her  royal  brother's  kindness. 
After  these  loving  greetings  had  been  exchanged  between 
their  majesties  on  the  pavement,  they  both  entered  the  Idsg 
oi  Portugal's  ooach;  queen  Catharine  took  her  seat  at  his 
right  hand,  and  the  procession  advanced  in  the  usual  order.* 
Don  Pedro  conducted  Catharine  to  the  quinta  de  Alcantara, 
one  of  his  country  palaces,  whidi  he  had  had  prepared  for 
her  residenoe  there;  his  queen,  donna  Maria  Sophia,  i^^ 
was  waiting,  received  her  at  the  t(^  of  the  staircase  with 

*  Hifit  Casa  Real  PortugaeBa. 

'  Ibid.    M^moires  MS.  de  Dnqne  de  CadaTal. 

*  MS.  Memoin  of  the  Duke  de  Cadaval  de  Nuno,  torn.  zi.  p.  69. 
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great  demonstrations  of  pleasure.  After  the  usual  courtly 
ceremonial  had  taken  place^  the  queen  of  Portugal  took  her 
leaye:  her  lord  chamberlain,  gentlemen  of  honour,  and  the 
ladies  and  officers  of  the  household  in  attendance,  kissed  the 
hand  of  their  widowed  princess,  the  royal  dowager  of  England. 
The  king  returned  with  his.  consort  to  his  own  palace,  leaving 
Catharine  to  take  some  repose  in  that  which  he  had  resigned 
to  her  use.  Entertainments  on  the  most  magnificent  scale 
were  given  in  honour  of  her  return,  and  these  lasted  for 
many  days.  The  two  queens,  when  they  became  better 
acquainted,  formed  a  close  friendship,  in  consequence  of 
wliich  they  agreed  to  dispense  with  all  the  rigid  ceremonials 
of  state,  so  that,  if  they  met,  neither  should  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  leave  the  place ;  and  in  their  private  intercourse,  to 
treat  each  other  with  the  endearing  familiarity  of  sisters,  and 
dropping  the  formal  titles  of  majesty,  to  address  each  other 
^^per  vos/'  which  in  Portuguese  is  -tantamount  to  the  'you 
and  I'  of  the  English,  and  the  affectionate  iutoyer  of  the 
French.^  The  friendship  of  these  royal  ladies  was  never  in- 
terrupted by  any  of  the  petty  jealousies  and  intrigues  which 
too  often  create  a  fever  of  hatred  among  the  nearest  con- 
nexions in  royal  &milie8. 

News  of  what  befell  Catharine  of  Braganza  after  her 
return  to  Portugal,  sometimes  reached  James  II.  and  his 
queen  during  their  exile  in  France.  One  day  the  king  said 
to  his  consort  Mary  Beatrice,  when  he  rejoined  her  in  the 
drawing-room,  after  dinner,  ''  There  are,  at  present,  troubles 
in  Portugal,  because  the  king  chooses  that  the  queen-dowager 
of  England  shall  dress  herself  in  the  Portuguese  garb,  which 
has  much  grieved  her;  particularly  as  all  the  Portuguese 
ladies  have  entreated  her  and  the  queen  of  Portugal  to  join 
with  them  in  a  petition  to  don  Pedro  for  permission  to  dress 
in  the  French  mode.'  Don  Pedro  could  not  refuse  this  united 
requisition,  and  at  the  moment  tailors  for  women,  (as  ladies' 

^  These  curious  and  interestiiig  particulan,  which  might  he  songht  in  vain  in 
English  history,  or  any  previons  biography  of  Catharkie  of  Braganza,  are  de- 
rived from  inedited  Portuguese  records,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  learning 
and  Uberality  of  J.  Adamson,  esq.,  of  Newcastle. 

'  Chailbt  MS.,  quoted  by  Madrintowh. 
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dresses  were  not  then  made  by  their  own  sex,)  and  other  work- 
men, were  sent  for  ont  of  France,  evidently  to  the  displeasnic 
of  the  king  of  Portugal.  Thus  poor  Catharine,  in  the  course 
of  her  life,  was  twice  in  disgrace  regarding  dress.  When  she 
first  arrived  in  England,  she  gave  great  offence  by  her  adher- 
ence to  the  garb  of  her  country ;  and  when  she  retained  to 
Portugal,  because  she  did  not  like  to  alter  the  mode  of  dress 
which  she  had  worn  during  her  residence  in  England.  Hen 
was  a  miad  which  clung  with  the  utmost  tenadty  to  all  that 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  see,  to  live  with,  or  endure. 

Catharine,  after  residing  some  time  in  the  quinta  de  Alcan- 
tara, removed,  on  account  of  her  health,  to  that  of  the  conde 
de  Bedonda  near  Santa  Martha,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  the 
conde  de  Aveiras,  at  Belem.  In  the  month  of  February  1699, 
she  visited  Villa  Vi90sa,  the  place  of  her  birth,  with  which  she 
was  much  delighted ;  from  thence  she  proceeded  to  the  dty 
of  Evora,  into  which  she  made  a  public  entry  on  the  4th  of 
May.*  She  was  received  there  with  all  the  ceremonies  due  to 
majesty,  and  more  especially  due  to  a  princess  to  whom  Por- 
tugal might  be  said  to  owe  her  existence  as  an  independent 
nation,  for  such  had  really  been  the  result  of  her  marriage  with 
Charles  II.,  and  the  good  offices  she  had  ever  laboured  to  per- 
form for  her  beloved  father-land.  Nor  were  her  countiymen 
immindfiil  of  their  obligations  to  her.  Although  a  new  genera- 
tion had  sprung  up  since  Catharine  of  Braganza  became  the 
bride  of  England,  and  the  terror  of  the  fleet  which  came  to 
bear  her  to  her  royal  husband  drove  back  the  invading  navy  of 
Spain  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  yet  they  were  the  sous 
of  the  men  who  had  fought  the  battles  of  fireedom  under  the 
banner  of  her  father,  and  knew  that  the  English  aUianoe  had 
secured  to  them  the  fruits  of  their  victories.  Wherever  she 
came,  triumphal  arches  were  reared  for  her  to  pass  under,  and 
she  was  regarded  as  the  guardian-angel  of  Portugal.  Kor 
was  she  wholly  forgotten  by  the  loyal  and  kind  of  heart  lU 
England.  Pepys,  in  the  year  1700,  makes  the  following  affec- 
tionate and  respectful  mention  of  the  widow  of  his  deceased 
sovereign,  in  a  letter  to  his  nephew  when  in  Portugal  .— 
*  ViS,  Uemc&n  of  the  Doke  de  CadaTaL 
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"  If  this  sbotild  find  yon  in  Lisbon,"  says  he,  "  I  give  you  in  charge  to  wait 
upon  my  lady  Take,  one  of  the  latUes  attending  my  once  royal  mistress,  onr 
queen-dowager,  a  lady  for  whom  I  bear  great  honour ;  nor  if  she  should  offer 
you  the  honour  of  kistdng  the  queen's  hand  would  I  have  you  to  omit,  if  lady 
Tuke  thinks  it  proper,  the  presenting  her  majesty  with  my  profoundest  duty,  as 
becomes  a  most  faithfbl  subject"  ^ 

It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  been  able  to  give  the 

particulars  of  the  presentation  of  one  of  her  former  subjects 

to  queen  Catharine  in  Lisbon.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 

dutiful  and  reverential  message  of  the  worthy  Pepys  duly 

reached  her,  and  was  appreciated  as  it  deserved.     She  had 

seen  enough  of  the  deceitfulness  and  ingratitude  of  courtiers 

to  value  genuine  affection^  though  in  homely  guise.    Catharine 

came  to  Lisbon  on  the  8th  of  May,  1700.     The  countess  of 

Fingall  and  her  daughters,  who  had  been  in  her  service  ever 

since  she  left  England,  now  desired  to  return  to  their  own 

coimtry,  after  the  long  absence  of  eight  years.      Catharine 

suppUed  their  places  with  Portuguese  ladies  of  the  highest 

rank,  and  some  of  them  of  her  own  lineage,  but  they  were  all 

widows  Uke  herself.     About  the  same  time,  she  built  a  new 

palace,  chapel,  and  quinta  at  Bemposta,  where  she  principally 

resided,  except  when  her  presence  was  desired  by  the  king, 

her  brother,  in  his  palace.     Catharine  is  mentioned  by  Paul 

Methuen,  the  British  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Lisbon,  in 

a  letter  dated  August  15th,  1700,^  in  a  maoner  which  proves 

that  a  friendly  and  respectful  intercourse  was  kept  up  with 

her  by  the  representative  of  WiUiam.    He  says,  "  I  shall  not 

fail  to  obey  your  excellency's  commands  the  first  time  I  wait 

on  the  queen-dowager.     Her  majesty  Hves  at  present,  very 

privately,  in  a  place  called  Belem,  three  miles  distant  from 

hence."      On  the  death  of  her  unfortunate  brother-in-law, 

James  II.,  Catharine,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory, 

ordered  her  palace  of  Somerset-honse,  which  she  retained,  to 

be  hung  with  black,  and  all  her  servants  there  to  wear  deep 

mourning  for  a  year. 

Catharine  was   again  attacked  with    erysipelas  in  April 

1704,  which  confined  her  for  a  long  time  to  her  bed.     It 

was  unfortunately  at  the  time  when  the  archduke  Charles, 

^  Pepys*  Correspondence,  edited  by  lord  Braybrooke. 
*  Letter  from  Fkal  Methuen  to  the  earl  of  Manchester. 
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who  liad  assamed  the  title  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain  as  tlie 
rival  candidate  with  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  for  the 
crown  of  that  realm^  in  which  he  was  supported  by  Eng- 
land and  Portugal^  came  to  Lisbon.  His  majesty  often 
sent  to  inquire  after  her  health  by  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  his  bedchamber,  who  deUvered  his  message  to  her  lady  in 
waiting,  to  whom  he  one  day  conmiunicated  the  great  desire 
felt  by  his  royal  master  to  see  her  majesty.  Though  nothing 
could  be  more  unseasonable  to  a  lady  suffering  under  so  pain- 
ful, dangerous,  and  disfiguring  a  malady  than  being  required 
to  receive  a  visit  from  any  gentleman  for  a  first  introdnction, 
especially  one  claiming  to  be  considered  as  the  sovereign  of  a 
country  so  proverbially  elaborate  in  its  ceremoniab  as  Spain, 
Catharine  courteously  comnutnded  the  duke  de  Cadaval  to 
inform  his  majesty,  ''that  she  waited  with  equal  desire  to  see 
him,  and  that  she  left  the  day  and  hour  to  be  fixed  by  his 
majesty.'**  Two  days  afterwards,  the  admiral  of  Castile 
advised  the  duke  that  on  Sunday,  April  15th,  the  Catholic 
king  would  come  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  queen  of  Great 
Britain.  Orders  were  tiien  given  by  the  secretaiy  of  state  to 
the  grandees  and  ofiScers  of  the  king  of  Portugal's  houaehold, 
that  they  should  all  assemble  in  the  palace  of  queen  Catharine. 
The  queen  of  Portugal  directed  her  ladies  to  repair  thitfaei 
also,  so  that  the  appearance  of  a  full  and  splendid  ooort  was 
effected  by  this  arrangement  for  the  royal  widow  of  England 
in  her  own  palace.  The  ceremonial  of  the  meeting  bettreen 
Catharine  of  Braganza  and  the  titular  monarch  of  Spain  is 
very  quaint,  and  will  be  perfectly  new  to  the  English  reader, 
as  the  details  are  from  inedited  Portuguese  records,  afifordiog 
a  curious  picture  of  the  minute  solemnities  which  attended 
an  apposition  between  crowned  heads  of  the  royal  houses  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Be  it  remembered,  withal,  that  don 
Charles  of  Austria^  who  is  here  styled  his  most  Catholic 
majesty,  was  a  youth  not  yet  emancipated  from  the  control 
of  his  tutor.  He  was,  however,  treated  with  tl^e  same  fonnal 
ceremonials  as  if  he  were  the  reigning  sovereign  of  the 
Spanisb  dominions  and  a  gentleman  of  mature  years.  The 
■  MS.  Kemoin  of  the  Doke  de  CadaTsL 
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king  of  Portugal's  personal  coach  was  sent  for  his  use.  What 
manner  of  vehicle  we  cannot  say^  but  the  arrangement  of  the 
noble  persons  who  had  the  honour  of  accompanying  his 
majesty  is  thus  described :  "  In  the  front  seat^  on  the  right 
hand^  was  the  prince  de  Lichtenstein^  his  tutor^  and  grand- 
chamberlain;  on  the  le&,  the  admiral  of  Castile;  and  in  the 
left  9tep  or  boot  of  the  carriage,  the  prince  oi  Darmstadt. 
The  suite  followed  in  other  coaches,  and  the  royal  carriage 
was  attended  by  the  body-guard.  Bodrigo  de  Almeida,  the 
g^itleman  usher  of  the  ladies  of  the  queen  of  Portugal's 
household,  was  at  the  door  of  the  hall  passing  the  first  and 
second  apartments^  in  which  the  whole  court  were  assembled. 
Andrea  Mendez,  porter  to  the  queen's  chamber,  was  at  the 
door  of  the  third,  with  orders  not  to  let  any  fidalgo  enter. 
All  the  ladies  were  in  this  third  apartment,  which  .was  the 
reason  that  an  etiquette,  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  customs 
of  the  Moors,  excluded  gentlemen.  As  soon  as  the  king  of 
Spain  arrived,  all  the  court  went  below  to  receive  him,  and 
accompanied  him  from  the  coach.  The  king  came  uncovered, 
and  on  that  account  all  the  grandees  of  Portugal  were  bare- 
headed also.  No  one  accompanied  him  to  the  chamber  of 
the  queen-dowager  of  England  save  his  tutor,  who,  having 
placed  a  chair  of  black  velvet,  which  had  been  provided  pur- 
posely for  his  use,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  bed, 
withdrew,  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  chamber,  in  the  same 
apartment  wherein  all  the  ladies  were  assembled.  Queen 
Catharine,  in  consequence  of  her  severe  indisposition,  was  in 
her  bed.  One  lady  only,  donna  Inez  Antonia  de  Tavora,  the 
lady  in  waiting  for  the  week,  was  with  her,  serving  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed  when  the  king  of  Spain  entered,  and  as  soon  as  he 
prepared  to  sit  down,  she  withdrew  to  the  hall.  The  inter- 
view of  their  majesties  being  strictly  private,  nothing  is  known 
of  what  passed,  beyond  the  elaborate  compliments  with  which 
they  met,  and  the  formal  courtesies  that  were  exchanged  when 
the  royal  visitor  took  his  leave  of  the  sick  queen;  but  as  an 
instance  of  the  ludicrous  stress  which  was  at  that  time  placed 
on  the  most  trivial  observances  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
courts,  it  is  recorded  by  our  authority  that  his  most  Catholic 
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majesty  departed  without  waiting  to  have  his  chair  remoTei 
His  tutor,  the  prince  of  lichtenstein,  committed  in  the  mean 
time  a  breach  of  etiquette,  for  which  his  beardless  pupil  doabt- 
less  blushed  if  it  was  ever  permitted  to  reach  his  royal  ear. 
While  he  was  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  king  of  Spain  from 
the  chamber  of  the  queen  of  England,  he  found  himself— 
privileged  man ! — ^the  only  cavalier  in  an  ante-room  M  of 
ladies.  Perceiving,  however,  that  the  admiral  of  Castile  was 
outside  the  door,  his  serene  highness,  feeling  for  the  forlom 
I>osition  of  his  friend,  took  upon  himself  to  tell  the  porter  of 
queen  Catharine's  chamber,  Joas  Cameiro,  ''  that  he  ongU 
either  to  allow  the  admiral  to  enter,  or  let  him  go  out,-''  but 
that  functionary,  observant  of  the  order  he  had  received,  and 
too  zealoTis  for  the  honour  of  his  own  court  to  submit  to  be 
schooled  by  the  tutor  of  a  king  of  Spain,  gravely  replied, 
''  that  his  excellency  had  to  be  there,  and  the  admiral  not; 
that  if  he  wished  to  go,  he  could  do  so,  but  that  the  admiial 
could  not  enter,  because  that  apartment  was  reserved  for  the 

ladies,  and  the  admiral  had  no  business  there; pioper 

order  being  observed  in  that  palace,"  our  author  adds,  *^  which 
showed  that  it  was  the  habitation  of  a  queen,  possessed  of  such 
prudence  and  virtues  as  was  her  majesty  donna  Cathaiina.'" 
What  would  he  have  thought  of  her  visit  to  Safl&on  Walden 
fair,  could  he  have  seen  her  majesty  in  ha:  short  red  petticoat 
and  waistcoat,  and  the  rest  of  her  masquerading  gear,  exalted 
on  the  Sony  cart-jade  behind  sir  Bernard  Gascoigne,  and 
witnessed  the  dilemma  in  which  she  and  her  two  duchesses 
were  involved  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  her  quality? 
But  in  Portugal,  perhaps,  the  tale  was  never  repeated ;  or  if  it 
reached  the  court  of  Lisbon,  through  the  medium  of  some  gos- 
siping ambassador's  secret  report  of  the  daily  doings  of  Ae 
king  and  queen  of  England,  it  would  have  been  difScult  to  in- 
duce any  one  to  believe  that  their  discreet  infanta  could  haw 
thus  committed  herself.  So  highly,  indeed,  was  the  wisdom 
of  Catharine  of  Braganza  rated  in  her  own  country,  and  by  her 
own  family,  that  when  her  brother,  don  Pedro,  in  consequence 
of  alarming  symptoms  in  his  constitution,  deemed  it  necessaiy 
1  MS*  MenKnn  of  the  Duke  de  CadavaL 
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to  withdraw  for  a  time  from  the  cares  of  govermnent  and  the 
fatiguing  parade  of  regal  state^  he  confided  the  reins  of  empire 
to  her  guidance ;  and  retiring  into  the  province  of  Beira  for 
repose  and  change  of  air^  he  left  the  charge  of  his  dominions 
entirely  to  her^  and  issued  decrees  to  all  the  tribunals  to  give 
effect  to  her  authority.  He  sent  a  paper  to  her  from  his 
retreat  by  his  confessor^  with  his  directions^  recommending 
her  that^  in  all  things  relating  to  the  government^  she  should 
avail  herself  of  the  long  experience  of  the  duke  de  Cadaval^ 
and  enlarging  on  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  that  nobleman  for 
the  royal  service.  He  also  appointed  a  council  of  state^  and 
other  ministers^  for  her  assistance.^ 

It  sometimes  happens^  that  persons  of  modest  and  unas- 
suming manners  are  endowed  with  shining  qualities^  for  which 
the  world  gives  them  Uttle  credit  till  they  are  brought  into 
public  notice  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  Catharine  of 
Braganza,  who  had  been  lampooned  by  Andrew  Marvel^  Buck- 
ingham, and  other  evil  wits,  while  queen-consort  of  England, 
till  it  became  the  fashion  in  her  own  court  to  regard  her  as  a 
simpleton,  was,  in  reality,  possessed  of  considerable  regnal 
talents ;  and  so  popular  and  successful  was  her  government, 
while  she  swayed  the  delegated  sceptre  of  her  brother,  don 
Pedro,  that  in  the  following  year,  1705,  during  the  dangerous 
illness  of  that  prince^  she  was  solemnly  constituted  queen- 
regent  of  Portugal.'  The  country  was  at  that  time  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  French  king  of  Spain,  PhOip  of  Anjou, 
which  she  conducted  with  such  skill  and  energy,  that  the 
campaign  was  most  brilliantly  successful.  yalen9a  de  Alcan- 
tara, Albuquerque,  Salvaterra,  and  Car9a,  all  yielded,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  to  the  victorious  armies  of  donna 
Catharina,  who  proved  one  of  the  most  fortunate  and  popular 
of  female  sovereigns.* 

Catharine  died  of  a  sudden  attack  of  oolic^  at  ten  o'clock 
on  the  night  of  December  81st,  1705,  the  last  day  of  the 
brightest  year  of  her  life,  having  attained  to  the  age  of  67 
years,  one  month,  and  six  days.|    Who  would  have  ventured 

^  Provas,  or  State  Records  of  Portugal ;  No.  42. 
*rrotraB.    Hist  Oaaa  Beal  Portugnena.  'Ibid.  <  Ibid. 
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to  calculate,  after  all  the  blighted  hopes,  the  bitter  disqipobt- 
ments  and  mortificatioiis  which  had  darkened  the  meridian 
horizon  of  Catharine  of  Braganza's  existence,  that  the  e?aiing 
of  her  days  would  be  cloudless  and  serene,  and  her  sunset 
prions  ?  The  king  her  brother,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  her 
iUness,  hastened  to  attend  her;  he  arriyed  an  hour  before  she 
breathed  her  last,  and  ordered  a  council  of  state  to  assemhie 
at  her  palace  of  Bemposta„  to  make  the  expedient  arraDge- 
ments  in  the  event  of  her  death,  which  rendered  it  necessaiy 
for  him  to  resume  the  regal  functions.  Catharine  had  mafc 
her  will  as  fax  back  as  the  14th  of  February,  1699,  by  which 
she  had  constituted  her  brother,  don  Pedro,  her  universil 
heir;  but  dying  very  rich,  she  left  ample  legacies  to  all  her 
relations,  liberal  alms  to  the  poor,  and  bequests  to  varioiis 
monasteries  in  Lisbon  and  Villa  Vifosa.  She  also  endowed 
a  house  for  the  Jesuits,  to  bring  up  missionaries  for  India.* 

A  wingiilar  testimony  is  given  to  the  innocence  of  Catihame 
of  Braganza,  regarding  the  popish  plot,  by  01dmix(»L  ''I 
shall  not  enlarge  upon  Oates  and  Bodice's  accusation  of  tte 
queen,''  he  says,  ^^for  I  do  not  much  give  into  it,  hamg 
occasion  to  know  more  of  that  princess  than  the  oomnum 
writers;  for  I  had  from  her  English  physician  some  of  & 
last  wcnrds  said  by  that  princess  on  her  death-bed  at  LisboD. 
The  queen,  sitting  up  in  her  bed,  called  to  him  to  snpport 
her,  while  she  said  softly  to  this  effect :'  "  That  when  she^ 
in  England  she  had  been  falsely  accused  of  an  endeaTour  to 
bring  in  popery,  but  she  had  never  desired  any  more  ix^^ 
for  those  of  her  own  religion  than  was  permitted  her  by  her 
marriage-articles  ;  that  she  had  never  been  a  promoter  of  the 
French  interest  in  England;  on  the  contrary,  she  was  grieved 
to  think  that  the  French  fashion  in  her  brother's  court  wouU 
do  England  ill  offices  in  Portugal/ '' »  Such  is  the  testimony 
of  one  of  the  most  furious  supporters  of  the  reality  of  the 
popish  plot,  and  the  truth  of  Oates  and  Bedloe's  evidence. 
But  what  moral  obliquity  is  here  !     Could  not  this  historians 

>  Hist  Casa  Real  Fbrtugaesa. 

*  Oldmizon's  History  of  England,  p.  618»  folio. 

>  Hist.  Casa  Real  Portugaesa. 
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reasoning  power  lead  him  to  the  certainty,  that  if  Oates  and 
Bedloe  bore  false  witness  against  the  queen  Catharine,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  imiocent,  that  they  had  also  belied  the  mifor^ 
tunate  persons  who  were  their  victims? 

Catharine  had  chosen  the  royal  monastery  of  Belem  for 
the  place  of  her  interment,  near  the  remains  of  one  of  h^ 
brothers  who  had  died  in  early  youth,  the  infante  don 
Theodosio.  She  had  evidently  retained  a  tender  memory  of 
this  companion  of  her  childhood,  with  whom  she  wished  to 
repose  in  death;  for  she  provided,  that  in  case  his  bones 
should  be  removed  to  the  convent  of  St.  Vicente  de  Fc^  as 
the  king,  her  father,  had  arranged  in  his  will,  her  own  should 
be  removed  with  them,  and  have  sepulture  in  the  principal 
chapel  of  that  monastery. 

The  obsequies  of  Catharine  of  Braganza  commenced   in 
the  palace  of  fiemposta,  where  she  died,  vrith  the  office  of 
Do  corpo  presente,  or  the  dirge,  in  which  don  Antonio  de 
Salvanha,  bishop  of  Portalegre,  performed  pontifically,  assisted 
by  six  other  bishops,  who  sang  the  responses.^     Li  the  af- 
ternoon, all  the  clergy  and  religious  communities!,  even  the 
attendants  on  the  monks  and  those  not  privil^ed  to  attend, 
were  ranged  in  order,  from  the  palace  of  Bemposta,  extending 
by  the  street  of  Santo  Antonio  dos  Capuchos  to  the  Bods, 
even  to  Esperanca,  to  await  the  removal  of  the  deceased 
queen's  body,  and  lead  the  funeral  procession  from  Bemposta 
to  Belem.'     The  corpse  of  Catharine  of  Braganza  was  placed 
in  an  open  coffin  or  bier,  according  to  the  custom  of  her 
country,  and  when  all  was  ready  for  the  commencement  of 
the  rites,  Manuel  de  Vasconcellos  e  Sousa.,  who  performed  the 
office  of  chief  groom  of  the  chamber  in  the  absence  of  his 
brother,  the  conde  de  Castelmelhor,  Catharine's  old  and  faith- 
frd  friend,  removed  the  pall  which  covered  the  body,  so  that 
the  face  of  the  royal  dead  was  exposed  to  view.     The  bier 
was  then  raised  with  great  solenmity,  and  borne  by  eight 
grandees  of  the  highest  rank,  all  of  them  councillors  of  state, 
to  the  Utter,  and  so  conveyed,  with  great  pomp,  to  Belem, 
attended  by  all  her  retinue,  and  the  whole  court  of  the  king 
1  Hist  Caea  Beal  Portiigiiesa.  *  IbhL 
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her  brother.     The  same  noble  persons  who  had  phioed  tlie 
bier  on  the  Htter^  took  it  off  at  Belem,  in  the  church-y ari 
The  brotherhood  of  Miserioordia  met  it  there^  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  intennent  of  the  sovereigns  of  Portugal.^ 
The  funeral  rites  of  Catharine  of  Braganza  were  peiformed 
with  no  less  grandeur  and  solemnity  than  if  she  had  been 
a  reigning  monarch.     The  king  her  brother  was  prevented 
by  a  violent  attack  of  his  constitutional  malady  from  asasting 
at  her  obsequies;  but  his  eldest  son^  the  prince  of  Brasal) 
and  the  iniiBLntes  don  Frandsco  and  don  Antonio^  attended  at 
the  palace  of  Bemposta  to  sprinkle  the  holy  water  before  the 
bier  was  hfted^  and  accompanied  it  till  it  was  placed  on  the 
litter :  the  rigour  of  royal  etiquette  in  Portugal  permitted  no 
more.     As  a  testimony  of  respect^  all  pnbUc  business  and 
amusements  were  suspended  for  eight  days ;  the  court  and  its 
attendants  mourned   a   year^  and  the  ministers  and  their 
famihes  were  ordered  to  do  the  same.     Catharine  was  greatly 
lamented  in  Portugal^  where  her  name  is  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  to  the  present  day.     Her  virtues  and  the  events 
of  her  life  were  c^ebrated  by  the  learned  poet,  Pedro  de 
Azevedo  Tojal,  in  an  heroic  poem  of  twelve  cantos,  entitled 
Carhs  Redmzido  Inglatera  Ulustrada, 

Catharine  survived  her  faithless  consort,  Charles  11.,  nearij 
one-and-twenty  years :  she  was  devoted  to  his  memoiy  in 
spite  of  his  faults.  It  has  been  said  that  she  allowed  one  of 
his  natural  sons,  the  duke  of  St.  Albania,  2,000/.  a-year  out 
of  her  own  income ;  perhaps  he  held  an  office  in  her  honse- 
hold,^  for  she  continued  the  salaries  of  all  her  servants  in 
England  to  the  day  of  her  death.  She  was  well  able  to  do 
this  out  of  her  royal  jointure,  having  considerable  demesnes 
in  Portugal.  The  earl  of  Feversham  was  the  accredited  ma- 
nager of  Catharine's  affairs  in  England :  he  did  not  accom- 
pany her  to  Portugal.  She  also  appointed  her  old  lord 
chamberlain,  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  one  of  her  trustees.  So 
great  was  her  respect  for  that  tried  and  fedthful  servant,  that 
she  named  him  as  the  principal  executor  of  her  will  after  the 
king  her  brother,  but  he  did  not  act.  Lord  Chesterfield,  in 
^  Hist  Casa  Beal  Portogoeea.  >  Daugeao. 
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his  autograph  notes  for  1706^  thus  notices  the  death  of  his 
royal  mistress : — 

"  This  year  qtneen  Catharine,  widow  to  king  Charles  II.,  died  in  Portugal^ 
and  did  me  the  honour  to  make  me  her  first,  or  chief  executor,  which  in  Por- 
tugal is  distinguished  from  the  other  executors;  and  the  king  of  Portugal  com- 
manded his  ambassador  to  come  to  my  house  and  acquaint  me  with  the  honour 
that  her  majesty  had  done  me,  as  also  to  let  me  know  his  majesty's  approbation 
of  her  choice ;  and  to  show  me  a  letter  from  his  mi^esty,  fdll  of  compliments 
and  acknowledgments  for  the  senrioe  that  I  had  formerly  done  her  miyesty, 
during  the  time  that  I  had  the  honour  of  being  lord  chamberliun  to  her 
majesty." 

His  lordship  wrote  to  the  ambassador  a  complimentary  letter 
in  French^  stating  '^  that  he  was  very  sensible  of  the  honour 
his  majesty  had  done  him  in  approving  of  the  choice  the 
queen  had  made  in  naming  him  as  one  of  her  executors^  and 
that  it  would  have  been  to  him  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life, 
had  he  been  able  to  perform  the  duty  of  principal  executor 
to  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  princesses  in  the 
world;  but  the  gout^  and  the  other  infirmities  of  old  age, 
would  prevent  him  from  acting  in  that  capacity/' ' 

Catharine  of  BragamEa  was  prayed  for  in  the  litui^  of 
the  church  of  England,  as  queen-dowager,  in  the  reigns  of 
James  II.,  William  and  Mary,  and  queen  Anne. 

^  Introductory  Memoir  to  lord  CheaterSeld's  Letters. 
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